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THE WAR OF MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF ASIA MINOR. 


THE REDE LECTURE FOR 1906 IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE.* 


HE war between Christian and Moslem for the soil of Asia 

e Minor began with the invasion of Cilicia by the Mohammedan 
Arabs in A.D. 641, and ended in a certain sense with the definitive 
conquest of Cilicia by Sultan Selim about 1516. It would be utterly 
impossible, within the narrow limits of a single lecture, to sketch even 
in outline the events of nearly nine hundred years of war. Our time 
will be better employed in attempting to understand the character of 
the struggle, the nature of the two powers, those two systems of 
religion and society, which disputed with one another the possession 
of what was at one time the richest and most highly civilised part of 
the world, the peninsula of Anatolia or Asia Minor. 

While in itself a well-defined period, this long war forms only an 
episode in that great epic of history, the never-ending struggle between 
East and West, between Asiatic and European. The struggle has 
sometimes taken the form of peaceful intercourse, interpenetration and 
even amalgamation, but generally of war, open or hidden; and the 
best hope for the future of the world is that the struggle should be 
made into a balance and harmony of diverse elements. That Asiatic 
and European should amalgamate is pronounced impossible by those 
who see how hopelessly diverse the peoples are; and it must be 
acknowledged that so long as Europe governs parts of Asia on purely 
European methods, the struggle continues in the form of discontent, 
aversion and potential war. But the experiment has been successfully 
tried in the past, and may be successful in a still greater degree in 
the future, if rightly managed. 

The crisis of that great struggle has generally lain in Asta Minor, 
the peninsula which bridges the sea and offers the best road and the 

* The printed text wes shortened in delivery. The lecture is, as I find after- 
wards, but was unconscious of while writing it, a statement in brief of the essential 


idea in my “' Impressions of Turkey,” 1897; but the fundamental idea in all that is 
written of Turkey mast always be the same, however the surface may chaage its 


loo’ from time to time. 
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chief battle-ground between the two continents. In written records 
we can trace the history from the Trojan War downwards; and what- 
ever the purely literary critic may say, no historian can ever disbelieve 
in the historical groundwork of the “Thad,” just because the Epic of 
„Homer sets before us this first stage in a real movement; the whole 
of subsequent history is a demonstration that the “Iliad” tells of a 
war that was really fought out to its issue on the plains of windy 
Troy. 

What a series of epoch-making figures have marched across the 
stage of Anatolia in history! Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Agesilaus, 
Alexander and his many successor-kings, Scipio, Mithridates, Lucullus, 
Pompey, Cæsar, mark the scenes during Greek and early Roman times. 
Under the successors of Alexander a peaceful mingling of the races 
began, in the great garrison cities which they founded to be centres 
of the Orientalised Hellenism that marked and consolidated their 
empires. In Roman Imperial time this peaceful amalgamation’ was 
continued even more successfully. A Greeco-Roman-Oriental civilisa- 
tion ruled in the Anatolian cities and affected even the villages and 
the tribal peoples, who had not yet entered on the stage of city life 
and municipal self-government. The Western power, which had for 
a short time overrun even Central Asia as far as Bactria and the Indus 
valley, shrank westwards into narrower limits. The Parthian East 
withstood and threw back every Roman attack. Within the Roman 
Empire the outlying parts were growing in importance, and the pre- ' 
eminence of Rome was becoming an antiquarian survival. The 
provinces were no longer content to accept their tone from Rome. | 
Their national character began to emerge anew, and their merely 
provincial character to be less important. In Asia Minor the national 
lines of demarcation were restored and the Oriental temper began to 
recreate itself in new ways, alike in art and in thought. Hadrian was 
the Emperor who first began to observe and respect the new spirit. 

The change was entirely a healthy one. It did not imply disinte- 
gration of the Empire. It made a true Imperial unity possible, a 
combination of diverse parts all conscious of their own individual 
‘diverse characters and of their common brotherhood. To earlier 
Greek and Roman thought the city was the highest and the dearest 
idea, and patriotism was the religion of the patria or city; but under 
the Empire a stage of thought was gradually reached, not merely by a 
few philosophers but by general consent, in which the sense of 
brotherhood and participation in the rights of the entire State over- 
powered éhe narrower municipal patriotism. ' 

The Christian religion was the fullest expression of this uprising of 
the provinces against Rome. For a time it seemed as if the new 
Christian Empire of Constantine and, his successors might 
re-invigorate the Empire. Mommsen has well described in two brief 
sentefices the strengthening effect produced on the Government when 
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Christianity became the ruling religion of the State, and the Emperors 
went over to it.* “The indifference towards religious and intellectual 
“development generally,” he adds, “which was characteristic of the 
“Imperial administration in the first three centuries, was no element of 
“strength.” Even toleration was found to be inconsistent with the 
aims of the Imperial rule; and the Christian Emperors founded their 
absolutism on the thorough-going support of the Orthodox Church. 
Their alliance rested on the understanding that each must try to 
destroy all opponents of the absolute power of the other. 

Fora time it seemed possible that this great institution, the Empire, 
might continue to live sound and grow stronger, preserving the proper 
balance and co-ordination of its parts. But the body social was not 
healthy enough; the great fault of the Roman Empire, the failure to 
appreciate the necessity for public education, proved its ruin. The 
Christian organisation suffered from the same cause. There seems to 
have been in the Church less insistence on the importance of 
education during the fifth century and later than there had previously 
been. In 449, at the Council of Constantinople, a bishop who could 
help to make the laws of the Universal Church was unable to append 
his own signature because he had not learned his letters. Christianity 
is the religion of a highly educated people, and when the Church lost 
its grasp of this fundamental principle it lost its real vitality. 

It was perhaps about A.D. 300 that the Church began to lose its hold 
of this principle. The persecution of Diocletian had exterminated the 
leading spirits and the freest thought in the Church, and put an end 

eto the generous development, the concession and the liberality by 
which people of diverse views were practically reconciled in the society 
of the later third century in Asia Minor.t The massacre left no one 
able to withstand the barbarising anti-Greek tendencies which some 
of the extremists and the bigots in the Church had always shown. 
The pohcy of massacre is always not merely a crime, which is 
evanescent in its effects, but a terrible and lasting blow to civilisation 
and humanity. The massacre carried out by the orders of Diocletian 
and his co-Emperors not merely weakened the Empire: it hardened 
and embittered the Church, and left ıt less friendly to education and 
refinement. The result gradually was the paganising of the Church, 
and the practical re-introduction of the old polytheism under the form 
of worship of the saints and of images—e.g., the ancient “Mother of 
“the Gods” was restored to the veneration of the multitude as the 
“Mother of God” during the fifth century. 

The paganising tendency, allied with the artistic imstinct, was 
supported mostly by the Greek and the European element in the 
Church, The Semitic and the Eastern element generally had a 
firmer grasp of monotheism; and the strongest opposition which the 


* Listorische Z&tschrift, Vol. LXIV. (N.F. 28), p. 421. à = 
e | CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, September, 1896, p. 4401. 
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paganisation of the Church provoked was in the East. Such sects and 
tendencies as the Nestorians, and the later Paulicians and Iconoclasts, 
were mainly Oriental in origin and character. But the strongest and 
the most definite and epoch-making reaction against the new Paganism 
arose on the extreme south-eastern outskirts of the Empire and in’ 
the deserts beyond its bounds. In the heart of Arabia, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, a new religious idea was born in 
the mind of Mohammed, an idea in many respects strong, sound and 
full of the potentiality of development. It was one more attempt to 
fuse a new compound out of Asiatic thought by the admixture of some 
Western elements, gathered out of Christian teaching; but its 
immediate strength lay m its Semitic character. It appealed more 
directly and easily to the nations on that account; and throughout its 
history it has possessed the most remarkable and unique power of 
suddenly raising a barbarian or a savage race to a much loftier mpral 
platform in the first enthusiasm of a new religious idea. 

But the fire of inspiration, which really lived at first in Islam, was 
quenched in the blood of a long career of continuous war and 
conquest. The fresh enthusiasm of this young thought went forth 
to consume the idolatry of the Empire, and sought to achieve 
this noble purpose by the Holy War and the slaughter of the infidels. 
The centuries of war and plunder that marked the early course of 
Islam produced their inevitable brutalising and degrading effect, as 
influence fell into the hands of mere brute strength or cunning. As 
war became more and more the business of the true believer in Islam, 
thought, education, religion, society, family life, all deteriorated. 
Especially, the one fatal error of Islam, viz, the low estimation of 
woman——which was probably due in great part to the reaction against 
the idea of the cult of “the Mother of God,” and might readily have 
been gradually eliminated in happier circumstances—that fatal error 
was intensified by the overwhelming value attached to simple strength 
and skill in constant fighting; the intellectual and spiritual standard | 
among women was depreciated; and the inevitable result was the 
destruction of all that training of the young in ideals in the home by 
the mother which alone can make a progressive people, and which is 
so painfully lacking in the land of Turkey. Hence the history of 
Islam everywhere is marked by a sudden elevation to a lofty height of 
burning enthusiasm, followed by a long and steady decay. In happier 
circumstances, more favourable to development, Islam might have 
continued to be, as it was at first, a purer and higher faith than that 
of the debased and paganised Church; and the fiery enthusiasm 
with which its simple and lofty monotheism was hailed by its converts 
might have been worked into a growing and healthy social system. 
It contained within itself much of the essential thought of Christianity ; 
and the fundamental dogma that Jesus was divine, whereas. 
Mohamined ‘was human, possessed vast potentiality. e . 
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Such were the two forms of religion, with different social ideals and 
systems founded on them, which fought for the soil of Anatolia—the 
paganised Church and the monotheistic reaction from paganism—the 
former with its gaudy ceremonial and holy painted images and- gold or 
tinsel and finery of every degree, the latter with its grave and simple 
dignity. In the long wars which followed almost all intermediate and 
reconciling forms of belief were annihilated or expelled—the purer and 
nobler sects of Christians on the one hand, the’ purer and nobler 
possibilities of Islam on the other. Massacre’and war became the 
method on both sides, and massacre and war are always permanently 
harmful, often absolutely fatal, to human progress. 

In 622 Mohammed was fleeing from Mecca for his life, alone, “without 
a follower. In 641 his followers, having already overwhelmed the 
whole of Syria, crossed into Cilicia by the pass of the Syrian Gates, 
and, the long struggle for Asia Minor began. At first the sea was 
the chosen line of attack, for'thus it was possible to strike direct at the 
Reman capital, now no longer Rome, but Constantinople. The centre 
of gravity of the Empire shifted towards the East, as Diocletian 
perceived; but it was Constantine who saw where the exact centre 
of gravity lay, and his insight re-made the Empire and determined all 
subsequent history. Beyond any other city of the world, 
Constantinople derives its importance from its situation. No other 
city could have defended the West against the power of the East, and 
maintained Christianity against Islam, for 1,000 years. Diocletian 
had not erred far from the right centre. Nicomedia, which he selected, 
was a great city, possessing some remarkable advantages of situation 
at the head of that sea-arm which stretches furthest into the land 
of Asia Minor. But Nicomedia could never have stood against the 
power of the East as Constantinople did. Chalcedon, on its narrow 
little neck of land over against Constantinople, had some advantages 
of situation, but could never have become a great or a strong city. 

Constantinople is unique in another respect. I know of no other 
city which stands outside of the country for which it is the best centre 
of communication and distribution; but that is the case with 
Constantinople. The land-roads of Asia Minor meet at Nicomedia, 
not very far away; but Constantinople is the place where the sea- 
ways converge. Cyzicus is its only rival in the latter respect, but 
Cyzicus is hopelessly far away from the centre of the land-roads. 
Smyrna now, and Ephesus and Miletus of old, were doors to 
communicate with the West, not real centres. 

With that instinct which in their early years of conquest made them 
strike direct at the heart of their foe, the Mohammedans at the very 
beginning of their war in Asia Minor aimed at Constantinople In 
654 the great fleet destined for the capture of that city sailed from 
Tripoli; but it gained so dear a victory on the Lycian coast that it 
had t@ return to Syria. In 668 the enterprise was renewed, and 
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Constantinople was besieged intermittently for seven yeas Had the 
capital fallen, the whole country of Anatolia, deprived of head and 
guidance, accustomed to depend entirely on-the central autocracy and 
the army, must. have fallen under the power of the Khalifs, and the 
population would have béen' presented with the choice between Islam 
and death or slavery. In- O1 7 another unsuccessful attempt was made 
to capture the great city. ~ ; 
The two sieges of Constantinople. marked the utmost limit of 


Mohammedan advance ; but the turning of the wave of conquest was P 


not a case where the tide having reached its natural limit began to 
turn and to ebb. The full strength of the flood in its first impulse 


beat on the defences of Constantinople, and beat in vain. The other ` 


” method of gradual conquest had to be tried; and gradual ‘conquest 
meant three centuries of almost ceaseless warn Asia Minor. Even 


when there was nominally peace between ‘the Khalif andthe | 


Emperor, Saracen government was too loose to control its ovan forces, 
"and raids of regular armies from ‘Tarsus, the western metropolis*of 
the Arab power, swept over the Roman’ country practichlly 
every year, often twice in one year. ‘The country had lain 


~~ 


open and hardly defended before them. for many years, until Leo ' 


the Isaurian re-organised the army, restored vigour to the Empire, 
repelled the second Moslem assault on Constantinople, and gained the 
first decisive victory ih a pitched battle, fairly fought on land against 


~ 


' a Saracen army in 739 at Akroenos., The situation of this battle © 


proves the line of march to have been along the great road through © 


Phrygia Paroreios, the line indicated: by nature as the best for a great 
army of invasion, described by the Arab soldier and geographer Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, and traversed by many great armies before and since. 


The fixing of the true site of that obscure town Akroenos, by an , 


argument founded on a historical incident occurring centuries later 
and described by Anna Comnena, was one of the earliest results of the 
Asia Minor Exploration Fund in 1882; and the discovery was the 
needed foundation for'a study of the Saracen Wars. The site had 
previously been falsely assigned on a very plausible and seductive. ‘line 


of reasoning, which is related to such a.strange romance of literature - 


and religion that I. must dwell on it for a brief space. The army of 
the Saracens.was led by a famous general, Seid-el-Batal-el-Ghazi (Seid 
the Wicked the Conqueror), who was killed in the battle. The graves 
of the Conqueror and of the Greek princess, his wife, are shown to the 


present day at a town in the north of Phrygia which bears his name, 


within a large Tekke, or sacred building, dedicated to his memory. 


Where he fell there he was buried ; the case at the first glance seemed _ 


complete, and was accepted without question by the historian Finlay.* 
But this Mohammedan foundation is, of course, only of the Turkish 


* Neigher ieee nor Franz observed the coincidence, and they ache this ` 
l 


error, but fell into another equally mischievous and yet equally seduc 
plausible, 
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period. How was Seid’s memory preserved at the place where he 
died among the Christians for four centuries or more? And how does 
his wife, the Christian princess, lie beside him? She was not killed in 
the battle, and she can hardly have come to this remote town to devote 
herself at his grave. We have here only a religious legend. Seid-el- 
Ghazi became in some unexplained way one of the great heroes of 
the Bektash Dervishes and of the Turkish conquest of Asia Minor. 
His memory is hallowed at many places over the country, on the lonely 
top of Argaeus, at the ancient Hittite city on the borders of Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia, as well as in the north-Phrygian town that bears his 
name. That his grave is shown at the Tekke is due not to any real 
burial there, or to any memory of his death perpetuated there, but 
simply to that unfailing religious principle in Anatolia that every sacred 
place must be marked by a grave. Such was the law of the ancient 
Anatolian religion of Cybele, or Artemis, or whatever local name was 
used for the goddess. The same sacred places were marked by the 
graves of Christian saints, and now holy places by the thousand all 
over Asia Minor are distinguished by the grave of some Mohammedan 
hero or saint. In every case the grave has been the centre of the 
religious awe attaching to the locality, and is'so still One finds the 
grave of the same Mohammedan hero in several parts of Anatolia ; 
and the religious map of the country which I have long desired to see 
compiled by the combined labours of several explorers” would 
doubtless show several graves of Seid the Conqueror. ` 

His wife, the Christian Princess, is not a whit more historical than 
ehis grave. She is merely part of the religious legend. There is an 
obvious reason for making her a Christian: she passes on to her 
husband the right of inheritance according to primitive Anatolian 
custom of inheritance in the female line. The hero of the 
Mohammedan conquest must marry the heiress, and legitimise his 
violent seizure of the property. It is a striking fact, and one which 
must be borne in mind in order to comprehend rightly the relation 
between Moslem and Christian in Turkey, that there are so many 
circumstances, stories, beliefs and customs, showing the recognition 
by the Moslems of a certain priority and superiority of right that 
belongs to the Christians. At Constantinople you have the sacred 
spring with the fish which shall never be caught until the Christians. 
recover possession of the city: the spring is as sacred tc 
Mohammedans as to Christians, and on the day of the Panegyris you 
see both taking part in the ceremony and. availing themselves of the 
curative powers of the holy water. In various other Greek festivals 
in different parts of Asia Minor the Turks also participate. At 
Thyatira there is a mosque in which is a column that weeps whenever 
a Christian enters ; and high above the roof is a small cross, the removal 
of which would cause the collapse of the mosque (which was once a 


.* It Was described in a paper read before the Oriental Congress in Londén, 190°. 
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care round and of quite unusual architectural charactet). At Konia ` 
the Church of St. Amphilochius was transformed into a mosque, but 
every Moslem who prayed in it'died, so that it was abandoned, and a 
wooden clock-tower built on the roof. In Damascus and Jerusalem 
and elsewhere familar legends ‘speak’ of the prospect that the 
Christians may recover possession of the churches that have been 
transformed into mosques, or even of .the cities and of the 

entire country. A certain sense of the evanescence and incomplete- 
ness of their rights is shown’ by -legends like ‘these, current | 


among the Turks and in some cases among the Arabs before. them. - 


‘There is no irreconcilability between the two parties, when such beliefs 


are common; and everyone that has lived in Turkey can attest this 
easiness of relations between the two religions. The inference is. 


inevitable, and I venture to. quote it from the first book I wrote on 
` this country. “I believe that the Turks as soldiers and the Greeks 
“as traders will, united, make a happier country than either -face 


“could by itself* The conciliation is easy, and follows ‘at once - 


maturally wherever there is fair and orderly administration...’ . , 
The defence of Asia Minor against the Saracen raids was organised _ 
“by the Iconoclast Emperors. It consisted partly in a remodelling. of ` 
-the army to suit the new conditions of warfare, partly in a great system 
of castle-fortresses, and partly in a re-invigoration of the people of the 


«country, teaching them to trust. more to themselves. The fortresses `- 
‘were no longer, as in Roman time, scientifically .constructed, and . 


dependent for their strength on ‘the discipline and courage of their 


‘garrisons. Such fortresses had proved too weak to stand against the 
C. p g e 


ħeadlong enthusiasm and desperate assault of the Mussulmans The 


Byzantine castles were now defended by their inaccessible position. ` 


They’ were planted sometimes on lofty rocks, accessible only by a 

narrow steep path or even by steps alone, sometimes on the summit of 

high hills, up whose long steep slopes no assault. could be pressed. 

Such castles were proof against any sudden attack which could be 

+ made in the yearly raids of the Saracens, but they could not easily be 

: supplied with food and water sufficient to last through a regular siege. 
After A.D. 739, however, the first-enthusiasm of Islam was spent, and 
jt was only on rare occasions that a Khalif, roused generally by some 
personal cause, exerted himself to-make a serious attempt to subdue 
the cauntry; and every one of those attempts, having no support in 
any real religious enthusiasm, was quickly abandoned, after reducing a 
few of the Byzantine castles, burning a few cities, and carrying into 
slavery some thousands of Christians. - The castles thus captured were 
abandoned, and re-occupied by the Byzantine troops. 


The true defence of Asia Minor during those centuries of suffering - 


lay in the immense strength and recuperative power of civilised society, 


* “Historical Geography of o Minor,” p. 25, re and enlarged in 
“Impressions of Turkey,” p p. 338, 
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welded togethér by a long-established system of reasoned law and by 
a common religion. ` The Saracen raiders swept over the country, 
captured every city, practically, throughout the whole of Asia Minor, in 
many cases over and over again, burned towns and houses, and carried 
captive and held to ransom Christians by the thousand. Yet they 
produced no permanent effect in breaking the resistance. After every 
wound the flesh of the Byzantine body politic healed forthwith. The 
country was well peopled and highly cultivated, and one or two 
harvests restored a district to wealth and'‘prosperity. Nor does it 
appear that the more slowly-growing sources of wealth were seriously 
injured. Olive groves and vineyards, if thoroughly destroyed, take 
years to recreate ; especially is this true of the olive, the tree of civilisa- 
tion, which can flourish only where right of property is firmly 
established and the planter can look forward with confidence to reaping 
the fruit of his labour after fifteen years or more, and which dies out 
(or rather goes back to a wild state) wherever a Moslem population 
1S in sole possession. ‘The measure of the destruction was that stated 
in the book of the Revelation vi, 6, scarcity and dearness, but not 
permanent destruction, the cereals injured but not the trees destroyed : 

“AS measure of wheat. sold at. a a but the olive and the 

“vine left.” 

The war was fought between a lower sda and a higher, between 
the loose organisation of the Moslem Government and the elaborate, 
minutely-wrought-out system of Roman law and administration. When 
the first headlong rush of the Moslem enthusiasts was broken against 
the walls of Constantinople, the superior lasting power of the Roman 
State came into play; and the issue, though long delayed, was not 
doubtful, except in so far as the incapacity of some rulers and frequent 
civil wars between rival claimants wasted the -resources of the 
Byzantine Empire. Finlay has seen this truth better than some more 
modern historians. The Roman Empire, though badly governed in 
many ways, was better, governed, more contented and more prosperous 
by far than any other. Even -in respect of fiscal-oppression, while 
complaints are numerous, the facts are not so certain as is often 
assumed, Probably it was rather the incidence of taxation than its 
amount that was unfair and oppressive. The complaints of the tax- 
payers should not be taken too hastily as the standard of truth; even 
those who complained may have known that they were better off after 
all than they would have been in any other State of the time. This 
is a subject which deserves and will repay more careful and thorough 
investigation than it has ever received. What was the teal condition 
of the middle classes-in Anatolia in the sixth century before the 
Saracen wars began, and in the tenth century after they ended? My 
impression, a mere theory depending on far from sufficient study and 
knowledge, is that the mass of the population was well off, that the 
country was highly cultivated and prosperous, ‘that there was 
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ES little oppression, and that justice was fairly well 

_ administered. We hear of the exceptional cases, where there was 
injustice and oppression and need; we hear little of the general - 
average situation, As to the permanent effect produced on the country 
by the Saracen wars, I doubt if it was very great. The lack of an 
efficient’ police system had: always been the most serious defect of 
the Roman administration. It continued to beso. The lack of higher 
education and higher ideals of life was always mariifest in the ordinary ; 
citizens of the Empire. That.also continued to be so. m 

' Fhe Iconoclast Emperors, by re-invigorating the’ State, steramed 
the tide of Saracen invasion, and the Macedonian dynasty rolled it - 
back. Iconoclasm had not been able to establish itself as the religion ' 
of the Empire, for image-worship was too deeply fixed in the heart of 
the people. The reaction against images passed away along with an’ 
effete dynasty. But the Iconoclasts had done their work, and left for 
the Orthodox Macedonian Emperors the task of gathering the ‘fruits 
of the re-invigoration. of the Empire. “The task required ability and . 
energy, and the Macedonian dynasty deserves credit ‘for a great work; gi 
but it was the Iconoclasts that did the hardest work and received the i 
least credit for their achievement. After a century of Macedonian .- 
success, Cilicia and North Syria, which had experienced more than . 

‘three centuries of Moslem rule; were restored to the Empire by l 
Nicephorus Phocas about 965 A.D. The Roman Empire was extended ° 
more widely on the ‘eastern side than ever before. The loosely 
agglutinated Moslem power had proved unfit to make any permanent ' 
impression on the close firm texture of a State held together ky: 
Roman law and Roman organisation: 

Those who love to speculate about the “might have been” in past 
history will find an enticing subject in theorising about what might 
have been if Islam had conquered Constantinople and Asia Minor at 
the first rush in the seventh century, and-had thus become heir to all 
the organisation and law and ‘administrative methods that Roman 
genius and experience had elaborated.. Would Islam have profited 
by the teaching? Would it have learned how to construct a, well- ° 

” balanced social system and a stable government? Would it have been . 
‘able to'develop the finest side of its nature, and eliminate gradually the .« 
the worse ideas? Would it have approximated to the purer and simpler ` 
forms of Christianity, for which the Mohammedan who really comes 
in contact with them seems always to feel a strong sympathy? 
Would it have been recognised by. the: world in general as the first 
successful form of Protestantism? Circumstances hitherto have 
denied to Islam the development of which it is capable, but there are 
signs that the denial will not last for ever. 

The war in Asia Minor began again after a century of E 
Christian rule. It opened ‘with startling suddenness. In 1071 a 
u» single battle laid the whole country prostrate and helpless before a 
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new Mohammedan people, the Seljuk Turks. The Byzantine 
Emperor was taken prisoner, and the State was distracted by the 
rivalry of three candidates for the throne... -These vied with’ one 
another and with the captive Emperor for the favour and support of 
the invaders, and the successful claimant seenis to have acknowledged 
the Seljuks as masters of three-fourths of Asia Minor. I say “seems 
“to have acknowledged,” for there is a hiatus'in the records, and no 
historian tells the shameful facts exactly. = 

Asia Minor had been equally prostrate and aies before the 
Saracens about the end of the seventh ‘century, and had recovered 
strength with astonishing ease. The Seljuk conquest was more 
lasting. The reasons for this difference are twofold. They lie partly 
in the nature of the Turkish invaders and pays in the demoralised 
state of Byzantine Asia Minor. 

The Saracens had never held a foot of land on the north side of 
the Taurus Mountains outside the range of their weapons: at the 
moment. But the Turkish armies were followed by a terrible ally, the 
Turkmens or nomad tribes, who poured over’the country like a sea. 
What the reason of this vast migration may have been, whether desicca- 
tion of Central Asia or some other cause drove those tribes westwards 
in search of pasture for their cattle, it is not for me to say: The fact is 
recorded by the Byzantine historians, who distinguish these Turkmen 


jor Nomads (as they call them) from the Turks, just as the distinction 


of Turk and Turkmen is clearly marked and familiar to every native 
and every traveller at the present day.*- These tribes swooped down on 
the land, driving their. flocks with them; they destroyed the bonds of 
communication which held society together, made the roads 
untraversable and dangerous, and quickly reduced a great part of 
Asia Minor from the settled to the nomadic stage of existence.t 
The civilised population of the plains disappeared before them, 
whether by flight or by massacre or by dying out in presence of a more 
vigorous race. Presumably the’smaller villages of the Christians were 
abandoned first, then the larger villages, and even some of the cities 
ceased to exist or existed only as winter quarters for a few Nomads. 
No details are recorded by the formal historians, but probably much 
is yet to be learned from less ambitious writers. Often the names of 
villages preserve the memory of a process that must have taken some 
time. A new Moslem village, Islam-Keui or Seljukler, existed for a 
time beside the old Christian town, but the Christians ceased to exist, 
and both became equally’ Moslem. This is the only way by which 
barbarism can conquer a civilised and organised society, apart from 
actual extermination of the civilised people—viz., by breaking up the 
fabric and constitution of the superior society'and reducing it to 
disconnected atoms, which gradually melt away in the flood. 


* “Anna Comnena IL,” p. 284, “ Cinnamus,”’ p. 295, “Nicetas Chon,” p. 196. 
t The process is more fu ly described in‘my " Nimpressions of Turkey,” p. 102f. 
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s close to the southern sea. This reinforcement 
revival of Byzantine dominion in Asia Minor, ho 
eling between Latin and Greek Christians, for 1 
the Seljuk power. In 1175 Manuel Comnenu 
npt to reconquer Asia Minor, As the climax o 
of three successive reigns, he had arrayed o 
armies that ever trod the soil of Anatolia. It 
troops of the Empire, among whom the traditic 
diery were not wholly lost, and these were streng 
infantry and Norman knights. The best that Eu 
its most warlike nations marched along with tl 
e leader was an Emperor whose earlier career 
r feats of romantic daring, but the enervating in 
s of autocracy and flattery. had deteriorated his 
nerve, and destroyed his sanity of judgment. ] 
he knew that no Turkish army could stand in.. 
> soldiers whom he led, and from pure. obstinate : 
apt for all precaution, against the advice of his ¢ 
disorderly column in face of the Turks into such 
ulk of the army was jammed up with its baggi 
s, where weapons could hardly be raised, wher 
sible, and where the Turks slew, the helpless c 
ad so ended the dream that Rome might recon 


ljuk Sultanate passed through the usual cot 
dan dynasty, growing weaker and less capable 
is time passed, and the Empire of the Seljuks w 
nided between a number of petty chiefs when t 
ume too weak to hold the country together. Tl 
of Constantinople had the opportunity of recove 
ignty in Asia Minor, but the Roman Empire hi 
It was held together only by the unity of the 
great power in some respects, but not the bond 
rong, offensive and recreative State. Thus we Į 
age but one of Byzantine story, the most melan 
history, where every competing power is feeble 
lly a gleam of hope from any source lights the pz 
y and disorganisation, weakness and folly, or m 
ost selfish and heartless and short-sighted plun: 
he sole relief in those dulland contemptible pages 
ory of Philadelphia ‘in Lydia, which long mainta 
self-governing State, abandoned by the Christia: 
. but not submerged by the flood of Islam, so: 
otil at Igst it was compelled to yield, not to a Mot 
to a coalition between the most Christian Ezr 
ople and the worn-out power of the Turks. T} 
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more- typical moment in this disgraceful. period of history than the 
scene when this free and noble city, a small city which had only a 


little ‘strength, which had not denied the. name of Christ and | 


previously had never made terms with His enemies,’ which had stood 


like a pillar in'the midst of. desolation, at last yielded to the shameful - 


union of Byzantine and Turkish soldiery, and opened its gates on 
more honourable terms than were oe to any other Christian .city 
of Asia Minor. . 

. The wearisome history of. all that jane war is not a story of 
growing strength in the attack on the Christian Empire, but of 


growing weakness within the Empire, and the cause was always the | 


same: hatred of sect against sect, mutual intolerance and disunion, 
the denial in practice by all sects alike of every principle of Christian 


‘ethics ‘and brotherly love which all talked about in empty and pre- 


tentious homilies, but which.none of them ever acknowledged jn act 
so far as to concede one jot or one tittle from their full claims for 
absolute domination. Nothing in history is so shameful and so con- 
temptible as the brawls of Christian sect against sect and priest 


' against priest, where all. alike show that in their struggle for the. 


triumph of their wretched parodies of principles they bave lost 


hold on the real ‘qualities of Christianity. And so Mohammedanisin * 


conquered in Asia Minor, and we pass, on to the last stage of all, 
the. triumph of the Osmanli Turks, originally a small tribe of Nomads 
in the Bithynin hill country, taking its name from its first important 
chief, Osman. The Osmanlis from their position had’ been- brought 
more closely into relation with the Roman State than either Saracans 
_ or Séljuks, and they conquered, not by creating a new social and 
political organisation, but by grafting on Mohammedanism ‘some of 
the devices and methods of Roman government. The' Osmanli. chiefs 


saw wherein lay the military strength of:the Roman State, for that . 


' proud old name even yet survived and had some real power; they 
‘saw that nothing could conquer the Roman’ army but a trained 
standing army. Such an army could not be created by Islam from its 
-own resources, but the Osmanlis perceived that it could be con- 
structed: out of Christian material. Few more diabolic perversions 


, of human ingenuity. have ever. occurred than when ‘the. system of» 


the Janissaries was formed as a permanent strength to Osmanli 
power. A harvest of Christian: infants was. gathered, regularly and 
trained up as a standing Moslem army of skilled soldiers, . whose 
business from infancy had been the. practice of arms. The battles 
against the Christian powers of Europe and -against Constantinople 
‘itself were won. by this terrible engine of slaughter.’ The nations 
of civilised Europe, who are now accustomed. to estimate the civilisa- 


tion and the importance. of every nation, not according to its education, . 
or its literature, or its art, or the excellence ang usefulness of its 


mufficipal and Imperial government, but by its provision of highly 
trained machinery able to kill the largest number of men,at the 
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longest distance in the shortest possible space of. time, cannot 
reasonably refuse their applause and admiration to this detestable 
invention of an Osmanli chief. Turkish battles were henceforth won, 
first by wearing down the strength of the opposing army in a long 
fight against the loose squadrons of Osmanli troops, who could waste 
time and ‘squander their lives in being defeated, and then at last 
bringing up the real strength of the Moslem army, the Janissaries, to 
annihilate the tired and victorious soldiers of Europe. The Moslem 
conquest was made possible at last, not by real Moslem strength, but 


‘by Osmanli skill in playing off Christian against Christian. 


Christianity can conquer only by union against the floods of 
barbarism which are always and everywhere threatening to engulf 


and drown out civilisation in the world, and union is never possible 


unless the sects of Christians, each falsely claiming to be the right and 
true Christianity, learn to respect each other’s opinions. 

. The struggle for possession. of Asia Minor has not ended; it is 
going on now; but in recent years the weapons with which it is waged 
are schools. and colleges and railways. Yet there are strong forces 
that tend-to bring in again the method of war: Pan-Islamism aims 
determinedly at destroying by massacre and war the growth of 
civilisation in Turkey, and through the quarrels of Germany and 
England we have been drifting steadily towards that end. The 
American schools and colleges are the great civilising agency, because 
they aim at ‘creating an educated‘class among all nationalities, not 
converting théir pupils to a foreign and un-Oriental form of religion, 
byt making Greeks better Orthodox Greeks, Armenians better 
Gregorians, Bulgarians better Bulgarians, Turks better Mohammedans. 
For my own part I feel that a right development of the great ideas 
inherent in Mohammedanism is possible, that it is making some 
progress, that this is the only useful and hopeful path, and that the 
necessary first step in it, the creation of ideals and aspirations among 
the Moslem women, is being made at the present time. 


In these hurried remarks I have often mentioned and might far 
more frequently have mentioned the need of deeper research. May 
I recall, in conclusion, the words that Mommsen used toime eleven 
years ago, when he did me the honour to be my guest for a week in 
Oxford? . He said one day, in speaking of Eastern Roman 
discovery and study, “If I had to begin a new life of scholarship I 

“should take up the period between Diocletian and Justinian.” That 
is not the only period in later Roman history that needs and will 
well repay study, and it is delightful to observe many signs, both 
elsewhere and in Cambridge itself, that this magnificent opening for 
research is attragting more and more attention from our younger 
scholars. 


i W. M. RAMSAY. 
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all thoughtful observe: 
important of the ma 
becomes each day n 
that may secure post 
surely face if steps are 
Governments towards t! 
As a problem it finds 
not in the world’s his 
conceivably develop a s 
and the coloured popt 
Colonies, as well as Bri 
attitude on the part of 
general state of things 
them. The most prom: 
out, but which must cor 
in South Africa an ove 
higher ratio than the w 
immense territories. [I 
increase was checked | 
recurring famines and 
necessitate an attitude 
forbade any attempt c 
“masters of the whole 
Country has had to cor 
the domination’ of the 
natives as was seen on 
New Zealand has ever 
race 3s too virile, too h 
wither or die out before 


in the eyes of the most unscrupulous anything approaching 
y of systematic extermination. It is true that the real abong 
Bushmen and Hottentots of South Africa, have gone down 
y Indian tribes in America before the white man. The In: 
: high in the human scale, but so incapable of adapting thems 
Western civilisation, and at the same time such an easy 
s vices, that they went to the wall. The Bushmen were so k 
scale of. humanity, so incapable of self-defence and so untan 
predatory, that they, too, have been hunted down like wild b 
he very verge of extermination. The Hottentots, whose quz 
esistance and adaptation were superior to those of the Bust 
whose numbers and range were limited, proved to be only par 
able of civilisation, and have shrunk out of the white sphe 
ome merged in mixed races, such as the Griquas. The B: 
the- contrary, are a warrior race, with high physical develop 
1 an elaborated organisation and legal system, long accustom 
ioral and agricultural pursuits. They have been able to 
mselves to European requirements, and not only to secure 
stence, but in many wide territories to retain their tribal and m 
anisation, if not their actual independence. This last fact acc 
2 measure for the resistance of the race to the worst fon 
erioration or actual ruin which too often overtake native pc 
is brought into contact with Western habits, diseases and 
America the absence of an aboriginal people capable of sup} 
labour market of the Europeans resulted in the importati 
‘icans of similar capacity to the Bantus. Thus, in the So 
tes the whites are faced with a race question of their own 
some points in common with the South African one, and wl 
without its effect upon the latter. The Americans delibe 
yorted and developed their coloured question. In South Afn 
atus invaded by force of arms the sphere of the settlers. 
Che fact, however, which I want to impress upon the ‘reader i 
t the presence of a preponderating native population, inferic 
dually subjected to a white minority, capable of labour, and p 
ample numbers to supply it, has made a caste of labour. 
ite to lower himself by labour to the native caste is to beco 
‘cast from the society of his fellows. This fact alone appe 
it out the possibility of the South African Colonies becoming 
emigration in the sense that America and Australasia are. 
ourer class which forms the main body of the population in 
vanced community is already present and always increasing. 
ansvaal, then, is not and cannot be under existing conditio 
me of the ordinary working man. It is only in the thinner ra 
> aristocracy of skilled labour that there is room for the whit: 
> Kaffirs rise, assthey must, in the scale of civilisation, even thi 
skilléd workmen may find the opportunities for employme: 
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further restricted. There is no escape from the position and its 
difficulties. 

In judging the Colonists, and in reading their history, ‘it must be 
remembered that to give equality between the black and white races 
means the eventual supremacy of the more numerous race; to permit 
a degree of social and political advance into the white man’s status 
takes’ you as surely, if more slowly, to the same end. To cut the 
native off in reservations and locations to pursue his own develop- 
ment, or retrogression, and to allow him into the European sphere only 
on the white man’s terms, is a policy that has been tried and failed, 
and is one that bristles with difficulties and dangers, and is at best 
merely a temporary expedient. To give him absolutely no political 
or social rights will prove impracticable; for even the oldest Colony, 
with its Conservative traditions, has yielded to political opportunism, 
and taken a step away from this position that is all but impossible to 
retrace. At the moment I am only concerned with the Transvaal, 
where the conditions are different from those of the Cape Colony. 

My desire is to make plain the attitude of the Transvaal Colonists 
and to indicate in what directions their opinion is likely to move, and 
where it may advance with the least danger to all concerned. I fear 
that- the practical reformer is limited to a narrower field of action than 
that which usually appeals to enthusiasts. If I appear too sparing in 
condemning what is regrettable in the Colonial attitude, it 1s because 
I believe we are ourselves in no small measure responsible for what is 
unreasonable in it. If I seem to ask too little, it is because I have 
seen enough of public life to realise that the progress of reform,is 
generally delayed and often completely obstructed by uncompromising 
demands. In this case delay means accumulating difficulties at 
compound interest, and an uncompromising attitude is fatal to the 
interests of all. 

The British democratic instinct is for a free feld and no favour. 
The Briton is usually ready to face unlimited competition. But were 
we to sweep away every barrier between white and black, there is 
reason to fear that the antagonism might become harsher. The 
sentiment of race and colour obeys no laws. 

The vital importance of the whole question was realised by Lord 
Milner, and the recent Report of the Native Commission is a very 
important step towards the desired end. This report breathes a spirit 
of liberality and solicitude for the welfare of the native. That it 
should have been met with a certain amount of criticism in the 
Transvaal was natural in a community whose past experience and 
innate prejudices incline it to view with jealousy any steps calculated 
to raise the native or to give him a voice in the questions which most 
nearly concern him. But there is no more hopeful sign than that the 
public in South Africa received these far-reaching recommendations 
seriously and with a general recognition that those who made them 
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were alii to judge and had spared no > pains to collect the best 
evidence available. 

There is no question on which Colonial opinión. is só sensitive as 
the native one, and none on which it is so little inclined to tolerate 
interference. The reader may exclaim, “Then is there to be no 
“justification in any case for home interference? Is the Crown to 
“have responsibility without control?” My reply is that home 
interference may be theoretically and logically justifiable, but that I 


point out the dangers that accompany it. The conduct of the. 


Mother Country towards its South African Colonies must be ruled by 
considerations and principles somewhat similar to those that should 
influence a father in his attitude to his sons who-are-of full age. A 
wise parent will use with tact the advantages that are his in respect 
of seniority, and the part he has played during his‘child’s minority, and 
will avoid’ placing a weight stronger. than they will bear on the ties of 
. filial affeotion and mutual interest. 

The Colonists feel that their history : and sendad are frequently 
misunderstood and misrepresented at home, and they have seen a 
‘record. of calamitous mistakes made by the’ parent State. In my own 
experience I have found all thoughtful Colonists readily admit a 
pressing necessity that something should be done to help the native 
to a position that will improve his ‘present most unsatisfactory 
condition and give him a recognised place within civilised society, but 
hardly any who would permit him to cross ‘the liné which public opinion 
insists shall divide white from black. The refusal on our part to 
recognise any line is likely to produce-more evil than good and to 
inflict a very direct injury on the native. I'am convinced that the 
present white population of the Transvaal is determined to hold on to 
a clear dividing line of some sort. It isthe one question on which 
Briton and Boer, farmer and storekeeper, minie-dwner and merchant, 
“go solid.” Twill go further and state my conviction that it is only 
by the full recognition of this principle on our part that we can make 
the best of the qualities of generosity ‘and consideration which the 
Colonists possess in abundance, and by which the white population 
will be induced to take steps that are‘ of immense importance for the 
peace and happiness of both races. . 

Then what useful action remains open to us? Along what lines 
should settlement proceed? These queries are best answered by 
an examination of the existing situation; and I would ask the reader 
to follow me in an attempt to describe the conditions of native life 
before I come to such practical suggestions as I have to offer. I have 
been in charge of native affairs in the most eastern district of the 
Transvaal; it contained (1) a very large population of unsophisticated 
natives -or “kraal Kaffirs,” living in the simplicity of their primitive 
habits under the authority of their chiefs; (2) a great many “vageant 
“Kaffirs” temporarily or permanently separated from their kraals or 
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+ ` 
tribes, employed in the local mines, on public works in the towns, or 
in domestic and farm service. The district was one through which 


. passed an immense number of “boys” going to the Rand from 


+ 


Portuguese territory or neighbouring countries such as Swaziland. I 
think I can best make clear the position of the native by illustrations 
drawn from an area providing a variety in the aspects of the 
question. The indigenous natives here are chiefly Swazies living in 
kraals scattered over the foothills, or on the spurs and in the valleys 
of great mountain ranges, or along the banks of great rivers and in the 
plains of the bush veld. The land on which they live is for the most 
part Crown territory, and the larger portion of it is already surveyed 
ynd mapped out (on paper) in lots or “farms.”* These farms are 
generally open to application by intending settlers and others. The 
law in the Transvaal does not permit the presence of more than five 
native families on one farm in private hands.t Hitherto the natives 
have been allowed to live on the lands of the State very much where 
they chose, to destroy bush and forest in order to acquire virginesoil 
for their Kafhr corn and mealie patches, to maintain all their native 
laws and customs which did not conflict with the principles of 
humanity and justice generally recognised among civilised races, and 
to live in their own way so long as they obeyed the laws, paid ° 
their.taxes and were of good behaviour. It will be seen that this 
state of affairs remains possible so long, and only so long, as the land 
is not demanded for settlement. The natives realise the precarious 
nature of their position, and their chiefs constantly- press for some 
definite security of tenure on the farms they occupy. The Natwe 
Affairs Department may be said to be disposed to support their appeal 
in some measure, but the Land Department is naturally in favour of 
extending as much as possible the white occupation of the country. 
Many men well qualified to express an opinion deprecate any step 
that will retard. the natural course of events which will gradually 
deprive the tribes of their “free run” on Crown lands, break up the 
tribal orbits and tribal system, and force the natives into the ranks 
of the civilised community. To such the preservation of the noble 
savage by the continuance of the tribal system means the continuance 
of barbarism and the preservation of the lazy life of the kraal. 

* A farm may contain an area of anything up to, and sometimes over, 1,5co 
morgen or 3,000 acres. 


t Some of the reasons for this law may be suinmarised as— 

1. To check any tendency to farm natives rather than develop and farm the 
land, it being easier for the white to sit down and collect rent from natives than 
to bring land into cultivation. 

2. To prevent private owners from “bossing” large bodies of natives. 

3. The natives, being chiefly a pastoral people would, if present in numbers, 
occupy with cattle large areas available for cultivation. 

4. The State obtains a special revenue from natives on Crown Lands in the 
shape of a £1 ‘“‘Squatter’s License” from each male native occupier. It the 
white man took over a nee number of natives the State would lose largely, 

“whereas it has been possible hitherto for the natives to move on to qther Crown 
_jands and remain Crown tenants. 
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There are some notable facts about the “kraal Kaffir.” Physically 
and morally he is the superior of the “town Kaffir ” and the “location 
“Kaffir,” he is, as a rule, hospitable, courteous, honest and trustworthy. 
The Colonist prefers engaging the raw Kaffir-from the kraal as a 
servant; he may or may not be slow to learn his duties, but he can 
be trusted and is willing and civil The probability is that after a 
year or two of service he will return to the kraal to reap the reward 
of his labour in the possession of a wife or cattle. He is seldom the 
worse for this experience, and often the better, and will freely return 
to service when his humour or bad times suggest it. The “Kraal 
“Kafir” who goes to the Rand is seldom improved by his sojourn, but 
can work in the healthier moral and actual atmosphere of the local 
mines without deterioration. Indeed, some of’ the local managers of 
mines in my district took a direct and personal interest in the welfare 
of their boys, were evidently fond of them and familiar with their 
names and. circumstances. Nothing reaches: the heart of a native 
move’ surely than the personal recognition of- his own individuality. 


Nothing is more calculated to destroy his natural good manners and ~ 


benevolence than to be treated as a mere undistinguishable item. I 
have known men who were regular followers of hounds and even hard 
riders to` whom the pack that gave them all their sport was never 
more than a “lot of spotted dogs.” So in South Africa you will find 
white men accustomed to natives to whom they are nothing but a “lot 


. “of black Kaffirs.” Many of the old Afrikander families have, with all 


their antipathy to any policy which aims at improving the status of 
the Kaffirs, a knack of attaching their boys to them. It is done by 
being ready to listen to what they have to.say, allowing them at 
times to sit down near them and to discuss their concerns, or by going 
among them and entering into their interests, smoothing over their 
difficulties and arbitrating in their disputes. The Boers, by general 
consent, are considered the most successful in handling the’ natives. 
Their children grow up on a farm with the Kaffir children. The result 
is great intimacy with the language and character of the natives; yet, 
however intimate the relationship, the’ Boer. knows exactly how far 
to go and when to check want of respect or undue familiarity. It is 
common to find Colonists of all. sorts. who have the confidence of the 
natives around them: such persons are invariably just in their dealings 
with them and scrupulously careful to keep their word. Even: the 
master whois habitually severe can: retain this confidence provided he 
deals honourably and justly by his black dependents and neighbours. 
I could’ give examples of faithful service by Kaffirs in’ which loyal 


‘devotion could go no further, and where’ such devotion has been 


publicly recognised by Boer communities. Im far less than a day’s 
ride from Barberton, the chief town of this district, you may see the 
life in' a native kraal. You climb’ rugged sociated ote and thread 
your way through bush or gtass-covered: UF ording rushing 
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a Schpol is an erpreasion indifferently used by natives for ‘Schoo! 
hurch,” or getting together to sing and talk as well as for certain nati 
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European capital may eventually find profitable investment, but where 
the native and not the white man can live and cultivate. However 


‘difficult it may prove to induce the mountain Swazies to move towards 


the low veld, I see no alternative before the majority but to yield to 
the exigencies of civilisation. The Kraal native must either remain 
where he is to become the servant, the herdsman, the agricultural 
labourer or the tenant of the white occupier, or he must move to where 
the white man does not require the land. Otherwise, he must quit a 
country life for that of the mines and the towns. 

I now turn to the effect of history and native character on the 
attitude of the Europeans. To spare the reader preliminary explana- 
tions, I put before him a rough bird’s-eye view of the native races of 
South Africa in this table :— i 


TABŁE INDICATING THE ORIGIN OF VARIOUS NATIVE RACES IN 
s SOUTH AFRICA. 


(1) ABORIGINAL. Bushmen. 


Widely distributed and originally numerous, disappearing fast. Pigmy race, 
yellow and loose skins, hollow backed, wiry hair in small tufts, scalp not covered 
but dotted with tufts; broad faces, receding chins, jaws undeveloped, thick lips, 
flat noses, no lobes to ears, small hands and feet; language clicks; no domestic 
animal but dog; diet produce of chase, carrion, plants, etc.; imaginative, draw on 
rocks; incapable of civilisation. 


(2) OFFSHOOTS FROM ABORIGINES. Hottentots. 


Number and area of range limited. Possessing certain traits of Bushmen, but 
betraying a large admixture from a distinctly superior race. Colour same as 
Bushmen, hair similar, also scalp, hollow backs, but stronger frames, longer skulls, 
larger brain capacity, jaws developed, lobed ears; language clicks; have cattle 
and sheep; handy with horses ; capable of partial civilisation. 


(3) BANTU (IMMIGRANTS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA). 


l.—Bantius (Kafirs). Numerous and increasing, almost ubiquitous; social and 
tribal system elaborated, agricultural and pastoral pursuits, workers in metals, etc. 
Virile race, high physical development, betraying a distant Asiatic strain discernible 
often in features, variation in colour from light brown to black, and very rarely in 
white skins and sandy hair in beards, and great variety in mental capacity. 
Under this head come all Kaffir tribes in British Colonies, etec, e.g. -— 


Zulus (founded by Shaka). Matabele (offshoot of Zulus), 
Swazies. Bechuanas. : 
Pondos, Bakalaharis (degraded Bechuanas). 
Basutos (from remnants collected by Bakwena (Sebele). i 
Moshesh). , Bangwakelsi. 
Fingos (wanderers, remnants of Bamangwato (Khama). 
tribes). ; etc. etc. 
Mashonas, 


IL—Black Bantus in South-West Africa. (No Asiatic traits), eg. -—~ 
Hereros (Damaras). Ovampo. etc. 


lll—Berg Dantaras (Bantus) in South-West Africa; descendants of Bantus 
oar to Hottentots; language Hottentot and customs Hottentot; live like 
ushmen. 


IV.—Uuclassed Kafirs. I use this term to include the vast number of Bantu 
natives who are outside the tribal system and absorbed in the general popyation 
of colon®s and towns. 
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J 
(4) MIXED ORIGIN. 


I.—Grigquas (South-West Africa), A race resulting from the intermixture of 
various European with Hottentot and Bantu and imported Negro blood, betraying 
their mixed origin in the variety of capacity and adaptability; light coloured; type 
of face approaches European. 


Il.— Cape Boys and Cape Women.. All persons descended from white and black 
parents. 
_ (N.B.—In the Transvaal and in British Colonies the status of Cape boys and the 
issue of European and native alliances by law and custom is that of Natives. 
The clear evidence of coloured origin places the half breed in the category of native. 
In Portuguese territory the opposite principle prevails, and natives with Portuguese 
blood are recognised as Portuguese.) 


The representatives of the Bantu race in South Africa, as types and 
viewed physically, may not be equal to selected tribes from the best 
races north of the Equator, but are far ahead of the South African 
aborigines, the Hottentots and Bushmen whom they displaced or 
destroyed. In all that concerns themselves and their life they are 
intelligent. They are clever debaters, logical and sensible to a,high 
degree in discussion and argument. No one who has had experience 
of native witnesses in the courts but must have been struck with their 
acute ability in giving evidence and in examining witnesses. Once 
bitten with a desire to learn, the Kaffir is capable of great and 
determined efforts to educate himself; he has tastes, such as those for 
music and decoration, which indicate latent possibilities. When he 
appears stupid to us, it is simply due to the fact that his knowledge is 
limited to his own horizon. The attempts of a raw native to do what 
you require are often ludicrous, sometimes irritating. We puzzle him 
with our strange wants and curious fashions. To give two examples 
out of many that occur to me: I instructed my garden “boy” to water 
the seeds and flowers every afternoon when the sun was nearly down ; 
I was careful to show him a watering can, how to fill it, how to carry 
it and exactly where and how to use it. As is usual when you are 
careful not to give a native instruction in more than one of these 
novel employments at a time, he did exactly and with precision what 
he had been told to do. A week later during a thunderstorm and 
a perfect deluge of rain I saw him at the regulation time standing 
above the ankles in water drenched through, patiently and solemnly 
sprinkling more water on the flood. He was not a stupid man, but 
not knowing what the flowers were there for, nor why he had to do 
half the things within his daily round of duties, he never puzzled his 
head, but was simply anxious to do the thing exactly when and as he 
was instructed to do it. A lady in my neighbourhood told me she had 
given an order to her new boy to “go and empty the bath in the 
“bedroom,” and that he had carried out the command to the letter! 
To allow yourself to get angry and fnghten natives because they have 
not had the chance of knowing anything about the most ordinary 
matters in your world is to make them really stupid and to discourage 
them. One has often seen the same thing with small children, who 
when frightened and confused find their real power of acquiring*know- 
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ledge paralysed. Natives are children with the strength and passions 
of adults. They need the same patience, the same sympathetic 
treatment.and the same discipline. The whole race stands in need of 
leading and teaching, but is at present left pretty much to make its 
own. way into the new future. The Kafr realises in a dim way that 
his old manner of life is becoming impossible; unguided and untaught 
he very naturally thinks that his only chance is to assimilate himself 
as far as he can to the white man who is the cause of it all; he believes 
that if he imitates the’ white people it is the best chance he has of 
keeping his head above the inflowing tide. The result is too often 
that in person and appearance he becomes an appalling caricature of 
ourselves, and in character a creature with all the faults and 
weaknesses of a primitive being plus various propensities acquired 
from the class of whites nearest to him in the social scale, and acquired 
more quickly than he can attain the level of white intelligence and 
self contro]. He thus loses his simplicity of taste in matters of clothes, 
food and drink, and becomes susceptible to the white man’s diseases 
without the knowledge to prevent or cure them. . Freed from the 
healthy restraining influence of tribal custom and opinion, he often 
falls into viclous ways and more often into indifferent company, and 
takes his lessons from low class whites. . 

The average Colonist sees among these town Kaffirs a grotesque 
replica of himself, insolent in bearing and vicious in habit, in the 
place of a civil and obliging servant; he is tempted to treat him with 
contempt and sometimes even with brutality. This state of things is 
dgmoralising to all concerned. The native is deserving of great pity 
and patience, for forces he does not understand have driven him in 
this direction, and none but isolated individuals and missions have 
come to his rescue. Among the majority of Colonists you will find 
the blame for all this laid at the door of missionaries. So general is 
this that “Christian Kaffir” is in the Transvaal synonymous with 
“impudent rogue.” Where you discover a “general opinion” among 
Colonists you may be sure it is not founded merely on fancy, but this 
does not acquit them in respect of their own responsibility, which is 
a larger and a prior one. 

The Report of the Native Commission was on the whole very 
favourable to the missions and their work. I have had native 
subordinates and servants who were striking examples of what good 
missions and missionaries can achieve—natives who were not only 
I believe good Christians, but in every way better men than they 
could have been without the mission training. One was a most 
efficient, well educated and industrious clerk, with the nicest possible 
manners, neat and clean in his- person and in his work. I do not 
think for his particular duties I could have found anywhere a better 
man among the whites. I could speak of some servants in the same 
way: Fo me this is proof positive of what Christianity can dg for 
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the native. How comes it then that we have this general prejudice 
against missionaries? It is a most important question for the con- 


sideration of people at home. I am persuaded that it would be 


difficult to find colonists who thought that the real Christian religion, 
teaching gentleness, humility, unselfishness, courtesy and the honour- 
ing of all men, a bad thing for any section of humanity. It is not 
Christianity they condemn, it is rather the absence of the Christian 
virtues in the Christianised Kaffir. To my mind the prejudice is 
based partly on tradition and partly on facts. 

A long time ago the. conduct of well-meaning people at home and 
of the Governments they influenced in vulgar parlance got the older 
Colonies’ “backs up.” There was an idea, which yet holds its place 
with many philanthropic persons, that the present natives of South 
Africa are the old proprietors of the soil and have been ousted from 
their primeval heritage by the white races. These people ae in 


fact entirely ignorant of or do not understand the histary of the’ 


contact between the Colonists and “the Kaffirs,” as the great Bantu 
racé is nicknamed. The first settlers had not to do with Kaffirs; the 
only natives were Hottentots and Bushmen. It was not till the great 
hordes of Bantus swept southward, wiping out the aborigines, that 


white men ever beheld Kafhirs, These settlers were the first serious ~ 


obstacle the Bantus encountered in their progress of rapine and 
massacre. It was not till late in the 18th century that the advanced 
tribe of Kosas came in touch with the colonial outposts. -In 1779 


the white settlers had to withdraw before the invaders, and then came’ 


the First Kafir War. The Zulu War was only the last of many 
waged against the new invaders. The fact is that the Kaffirs were a 
conquering horde sweeping down from Equatorial Africa, making 
life a hell for themselves and every one else. Let any one read the 
story of Shaka (Chaka), born about 1783, the founder of the Zulu 
power. In Natal Shaka exterminated whole tribes of brother 
Bantus; the survivors of his massacres came under the name of 
Wanderers, że, Fingos. By Shaka’s time all the country we now 
-know as Basutoland, the Orange Colony and the Transvaal had 
become thickly populated with Bantus. In 1822 tribes flying before 
the sword of Shaka fell on those they came across in their north- 
ward flight, and these in their turn fled and destroyed as they fled. 


These last fugitives, called Mantalis, crossed the Vaal in enormous > 


numbers under a Queen M’Ntatisi and wiped out 28 tribes. In 
1823 they broke up; one section, massacring its way to the Zambesi, 
became the Makololo. About the same time one of Shaka’s generals, 
Mzilikazi (Moselekatze), went off on his own career of rapine; his army 
was known as the Matabele. Remnants of tribes were collected in 
the mountains south of the Caledon by Moshesh, and this conglomera- 
tion gave us the Basutos. To the white settlers these wars and the 
character of their neighbours were a source of constant worty and 
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anxiety when not an immediate and terrible danger. To find people 
at home regarding the native as the victim of Afrikander cruelty 
and the chief object of their solicitude begot a spirit of distrust, often 
ripening to hostility, against the missionary societies which made 
one-sided representations, and against the British Government which 
was often misled by them. Traces of this spirit remain to this day. 


‘The missionaries who reported home were reporting from a peculiar 


standpoint, very different to that of the struggling settler. At the 
expense of persons at home they travelled or resided amongst native 
tribes out of touch with European communities. They were 
welcomed by chiefs, who found them useful because they introduced 
novelties and because they added to their importance. The chiefs 
also were often personally attached to the missionaries. The 


missionary found the natives well disposed to_him and enjoyed the 


sense of importance and power his position gave him. 

The men who really have a good influence with natives are those 
whp, whether missionaries or laymen, live the lives of honourable, 
kindly, upright -men in native communities. More good can be done 
through good colonists than. by the proselytising efforts of the 
average class of professional missionaries. Leaving out of account 
those missionaries who become demoralised by their surroundings, 
there can be little doubt that many are quite unfitted for the calling 
they have chosen. In most cases of this class there is probably some 
phase of religious enthusiasm, there may even be enduring zeal, but 
the life is one that appeals to young men because it is one of assured 
igdependence and of comparative affluence among people where they 
are little autocrats if not tyrants. The life is a pleasanter one than 
earning a precarious living at home, where such capacity as they have 
could not earn distinction. It is essential that a missionary, from 
whatever rank in life he is recruited, should have the instincts of a 
gentleman and be broad-souled enough to utilise all that is good in 
native creeds and customs. It seems to me that a missionary like 
Livingstone, with a great and deserved reputation, owed his success as 
much to his appreciation and understanding of the native as to his 
preaching; his actual life was not what a “May Meeting” would 
have expected it to be, it was the exciting and enchanting one of a 
big game hunter and explorer. It is true he used his opportunities 
to lead the people he associated with as far as he considered 
practicable to the Light. Living his fascinating life, he achieved 
more than a score of sedentary preachers without knowledge of 
mankind and steeped in the bigotry of some narrow sect and 
bewildered with the difficulty of their chief task. The condition of 
the native when the missionary first appears is something like this: 
he is neither vicious nor malicious; he understands his political and 
social status amopg his own people; he is hedged in by native opinion 
and by excellent laws and usages which prevent him generally from 
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going far wrong and keep before him a standard of courteous and 
hospitable conduct. The woman is carefully guarded, not the less 
because she has a cattle value. Polygamy, fiercely denounced by the 
new missionary, is an institution that obviates a worse evil in a race 
where the women largely outnumber the men. It is notorious that 
the mission Kaffir women are less virtuous than the kraal girls. The 
new missionary possibly comes with the confidence of youth, the 


zealot’s enthusiasm, and with no more experience of mankind than ` 


that gained in some provincial town of his little island; he brings 
with him his social and even his political prejudices, and the intention 
not so much to learn as to teach his dogmas. He tells the Kafr 
something, the effect of which on the Kafhr mind is: that God made 
him as well as the white man, and that both are equal in His sight, 


and therefore he is the equal of the white man; that he ought to’ 


take his teacher as his model, and as a mark of his changed state 
and equality wear European clothes and be ashamed of his people’s 
dress. In fact that if aman would bea Christian he must wear trousers, 
and if the woman would be one she must wear a long skirt and a hat. 
The missionary probably tells him straight away that he is lost unless 
he can say he believes word for word some creed that he himself 
certainly does not and even the highest intelligence cannot grasp. He 
teaches the native to read and write and to sing, and this part of his 
new life he takes up coz amore, it is the butter and jam of it to him. 


ee’ 


If not directly taught it, the pupil is left under the impression that he - 


can in a few years of effort outfit himself with what has taken us 
thousands of years to acquire, whereas, with here and there abnormal 
exceptions, the native will remain a child in the human family for 
generations. There is nothing that would be more welcome than 
missionary enterprise conducted on the right lines and in the right 
spirit, and by men not only capable of earning the good will but able 
to secure the co-operation of the European residents of the colony. 
Greater care has of late been exercised in the selection of missionaries. 
The missionary should be a man of sympathetic temperament, of 
strong authority and character, cheerful and patient, of energetic spirit 
and sound constitution; he must know more than the language, he 
must understand native customs and manners, and, above all, the 
working of the native mind. Such a man will know how to bear himself 
among white men, who will at the outset regard him with distrust 
and suspicion. At present it is not uncommon for a missionary, finding 
he is frowned on, to return the compliment with interest, and adopt 
an attitude of independence and manners not conducive to the removal 
of friction. The pose of these and other ministers of religion towards 
Government officials is to be regretted; they look on the government 
as inimical to them, they make no attempt to enlist the sympathies of 
officials, and if they do not treat them with open contempt and 
discourtesy, however well disposed individual officials may Be, they 
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will sneak past as if they were dodging an enemy, or respond to 
attempts to improve relations with dry réplies or grunts. The 
Kafir sees his spiritual and temporal pope pass by his white 
neighbour without a salutation or lifting his hat (a customary courtesy 
between all classes of colonists), and forthwith. drops his friendly 
greeting, no longer raises his hand when he passes even his master. 
Thus begins the native’s loss of good manners, and the white man’s 


_ regard. l 


Yet, however great the failure of some missionaries, judged by the 
result of their labours, the native has undoubtedly been far more 
demoralised by his contact with unjust and immoral settlers, traders 
and adventurers. The too common system of concubinage among the 
more isolated whites has lowered the European before the Kafir. 
The white man who cohabits with Kaffirs is, in their eyes, not much 
more than a white Kaffir. Happily he is generally regarded in some- 
thing of this light by the majority of his own race. Yet I have known 
whites, in spite of this contact, who retained not only their self respect, 
but the regard of the natives around them. I see the great and general 
evil effect of this state of things on both races, but were the circum- 
stances of many isolated white men properly understood, I am not sure 
that there would not be almost as much of sympathy as of 
condemnation in individual cases. In any case, apart from the 
question of morality, the Colonists cannot both insist on a dividing 
line between black’ and white and tolerate the most familiar relation- 
ship that can exist between the two races. 

eI now come to quite another cause of native deterioration, and one 
which I regard as one of the worst results of European influence. Many 
who have not considered it will think it absurd, especially those in 
South Africa, who have been familiar with it all their lives. I have, 
however, found among native commissioners and others familiar with 
the natives some sympathy with my views. In my opinion one of the 
greatest misfortunes that has befallen the South African native since 
the advent of the white man is the fact that he has been not only 
allowed, but encouraged, and by missionaries obliged, to discard native 
dress for European clothes. I do not refer so much to the uncleanli- 
ness and susceptibility to climate and disease that result from the 
clothing, as to the disastrous moral effect on the relations between the 
two races. It may be said the native had no dress to discard ; but this 
is not true. But if missionaries, with their narrow views and unwhole- 
some prudery, thought that a partial covering of the body did not 
advertise sufficiently the change within it, what sort of brains have they 
who have been incapable of any idea beyond dressing up the native 
in an imitation of their own attire, a costume as inappropriate to the 
native as his would be for the white man? ‘In British East Africa and 
elsewhere missiongries have avoided this mistake. I shall never forget 
the shack I got when I first landed at Cape Town. I had been 
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accustomed to the picturesque dress of natives in North Africa. I had 
lived amongst Arabs, Mzabis and Berber peoples, and had been amongst 
Somalis in snowy robes, with Abyssinians in white and scarlet shamas, 
among Indians in their bright colours. I was familiar with Gallas and 
tribes who wore skins or next to nothing, but for the first time in my 
life I saw a teeming native population in the most terrible copy of 
the worst type of our unlovely garments, the men in old bowler or felt 
hats, filthy shirts and trousers, the women decked out in just the 
costumes that would be used to make an audience scream at a nigger 
minstrel entertainment. Here at least was one reason, to me a 
sufficient one by itself, to account for the general contempt for the 
“civilised Kaffir.” It is most pitiful. The man who can secure the 
adoption by the natives of a becoming and effective dress will do more 
than all the missionary societies have yet done to raise them in their 
own and the white man’s respect. 

Another needed reform, and one far more easy of accomplishment, i is 
that of helping the Kaffir to habits of personal cleanliness. He isnot 
by nature dirty; he delights in bathing and washing. The ordinary 
European’s idea of what is necessary accommodation for the Kaffir is 
a low one. The boys in private residences are so housed that, 
generally speaking, cleanliness is next to impossible. In urban native *- 
locations it is often worse. Could public opinion be aroused so as to. 
insist on a standard in regard to suitable living rooms and facilities for 
washing and bathing, another important step would have been taken 
towards checking the prejudice against Kaffirs on account of the 
disagreeable smell that is associated with them. I doubt if whife 
servants or any other people placed under the same conditions and 
similarly attired would be less offensive. The cruelty of keeping a 
population in a state in which they have no chance of being anything 
but hideous and offensive when they could be made pleasing to the eye 
and inoffensive in person 1s very great indeed. 

Thus far the reforms suggested do not sound very heroic, but they 
are reforms that would have far-reaching effects. Neither these nor 
‘others I shall indicate are put forward with the idea of home inter- 
ference, but as points necessary to be understood by us in order that 
those who go out from us as settlers, as officials, or as ministers of religion 
may at least know the general situation. Above all, it is desirable 
that all those interested.in and responsible for missionary enterprise, 
and those who are to labour in the native field, should be warned of 
the difficulties before them, and of the importance of matters of dress, 
cleanliness, civility, self control and industrious habits,,and not. to 
count them as of small account compared with “running up a score” 
of native converts. These things will help the saving of souls alike 
of white and black, and bring comfort and ee ay to the whole 
community. 

T have not attempted to forecast the policy of South Africaetowards 
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the great problem. It is now face to face with the fact that the old 
order changeth. Whether the whites like it or not, the natives with 
or without their help are going to obtain education. Indeed, they are 
already obtaining it. The Colonist cannot prevent it; by trying to do 
so he can only accentuate difficulties and play a part that looks spiteful ; 
by sympathy with the movement he will earn the goodwill of the blacks 
and the power of wise direction, and get the credit for it. At the 
present moment education gives the native a sense of power; the 
more he gets the more fit he will feel to take his part alongside the 
whites, and the more he exhibits this tendency the more they object 
to him. The new Kafhr is no longer of his own people; he is rejected 
by ours; the more prosperous whites leave him alone; he is driven to 
associate with the least desirable class of Europeans. As a Colonist 
in my district put it: “Are Europeans going to keep him a serf or are 
“we tp equip him with our knowledge and admit him as a competitor? 
“If we edycate him are we going to bar him from honest pursuits? 
“Ta-day he has the alternative of letting his educational equipment 
“rust or of using it viciously.” A policy of Zazssez fazre will inevitably 
bring trouble, perhaps wars, in which humanity may be shocked with 
the manner in'which native life will be sacrificed to rid the Colonies of 
a terror and a danger. A policy of opportunism, by which Govern- 
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clear principles or definite views may satisfy a generation, but must 
lead to the natives, badly equipped and without suitable training, 
attaining a power that will be inimical to the best interésts of the 
Colonies and not calculated to advance their own along the happiest 
roads or to the desired end. It is opportunism that has permitted 
the growth of native states, armed with rifles and guns, in territories 
where the big game has disappeared, and which cannot find any other 
object upon which to use their weapons and their military organisations 
but the white race. It seems strange that this should be tolerated, 
whilst Europeans may not even form themselves into rifle associations 
for purposes of recreation. Apart from the possibility of race wars, it 
is certain that opportunism will lead sooner or later to the “outs” 
bidding for native support against the “ins.” If, on the other hand, 
the native question is'taken up seriously in the spirit displayed by 
the Commissioners who issued their Report last year, there is ability 
and knowledge sufficient in South Africa to find the best solution that 
is humanly possible, and to lay down principles that will keep Govern- 
ments in the best path. I anticipate that if this is done, the education 
and training of the native will become a State concern and not be 
left to chance. The powers of the Native Affairs Department in this 
direction and others may be enlarged; the Department is one that is 
regarded by the native population as its protector and can be utilised 
to assist it in many ways. One I must suggest—viz., that the 
recruiting of Kaffir labour for the mines should be taken out of the 
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hands of a monopolist labour association, and the machinery of the 
Native Affairs Department adapted to deal with the question of the 
supply of native labour for the mines. There would, in my opinion, 
then be no need of Chinese nor of talk about “compelling” the lazy 
native to work. I think mine managers generally would agree that 
provided the supply were regular as well as adequate, native 
labour is more efficient, more economical and in every way preferable 
to Chinese. “One or two facts in this connection are often overlooked 
at home:—(1) No Chinese are employed in any mines outside 
the Rand. In the Barberton, Lydenberg and Zoutspansberg and 
‘other goldfields and mining districts no Chinese can be employed 
under the Ordinance. (2) The Government gives an absolute 
monopoly to the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association for the 
recruiting of a/Z native labour for a? the mines on the Transvaal. 
Thus in my district there was a population of some 25,000 natives, and 
no mine-owner could recruit one of them but.had to apply to the 
Johannesburg “Witwatersrand Native Labour Association” at the 
other end of the Colony, at great expense and with most unsatisfactory 
‘results. There are at their doors hundreds of Kaffirs who would not 
be recruited by a Witwatersrand Native Labour Association agent 
to go to the Rand, but who might gladly work in the mines of their 
own district and in their own climate. It is true that the monopoly 
gives the Government control over the recruiting system, and is 
calculated to prevent the most serious irregularities, and that it keeps 
it in touch with the labour market and movements. But the control 
would be far more effective and the danger of abuses further 
diminished had each Native Affairs District Office attached to it a 
Native Labour Bureau, where natives in search of work and mine- 
owners requiring hands could apply.: The Department has the 
confidence of the natives and is manned by officials far more likely 
to assure the natives of fair play than the men engaged in recruiting 
work at present. It is to it that the native habitually looks for advice, 
help and protection. To me such a scheme appears to promise a 
method that would bring the available labour throughout the whole 
colony in touch with the market, save the mining interest much 
expense and anxiety, and put the authorities in a position to safeguard 
and promote all interests concerned. 

It appears to me that in some form the native must have representa- 
tion before long. He understands the “indaba,” and probably for 
. years to come a central indaba of chiefs and native representatives 
would be all that was necessary in the Transvaal for bringing native 
questions under review and grievances forward for redress. It would 
be an innovation readily appreciated even in the present condition 
of the people concerned. 

eA prudent policy will necessitate the colonials abandoning in 
some degree their attitude and giving up some of the gréund they 
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now defend from the invasion of the Kaffir. I believe they will do 
this when they are convinced that he will no longer menace their 
peace and that his labour and skill will minister to the public 
advantage in a greater degree than it will deprive the white man of 
his living. The farmer will in time appreciate the value of trained 
native assistants, and will come to see that to allow a native sufficient 
land on which to maintain himself and a family in comfort is to 
secure a source from which he can draw the much-needed labour for 
his farm. 

Before concluding my remarks on a few of the many aspects of 
an enormous subject, I wish to enter my protest against a tendency in 
some quarters to represent the Colonial, whether Boer or of other 
origin, as unkindly. disposed and even brutal towards the natives. 
In my experience violence and cruelty are very rare. In black and 
white «communities brutal persons are to be found everywhere 
throughout. the world. As a rule the old-established resident in the 
Colony is considerate and just, often kind, and as often the best 
friend the native has. There is far more danger of the newcomer 
being provoked into fits of indiscriminating violence, or lowering him- 

wa, self to improper familiarity, or doing first the one and then the other. 
Nothing struck me more than the high standard of justice observed 
in the Colonies. Those masters and mistresses with whom boys stay 
longest and to whom they attach themselves most are not the too 
Jenient ones, but those who are always ready to listen to grievances, 
always ready to protect them from unfair treatment, and always ready 
totake pains to make them understand their requirements, who avoid 
constant nagging and fault-finding, and, when they have reason to 
correct them, give themselves the trouble of explaining a fault in a 
way that appeals to the native. 

I ask for a wider and fuller sympathy at home, not only for the 
black races, but for our white fellow-subjects. They lead lives that 
are for the most part a hard and continuous struggle amidst present 
difficulties and problems, the magnitude of which we cannot realise, 
‘but which they face with a courage, hope and patience that is 
unsurpassed in any part of the Empire. Their hearts are at least as 
kind, their love of liberty and justice is as great as ours. I for one 
would leave this great native problem with’ all confidence in their 
hands, believing that they alone fully a it and alone have 
the power and ability to solve it. 

To summarise a few suggestions which appear most calculated to 
practically advance native interests :— 

I. Subjects deserving our attention at home, and especially of 
-missionary societies. 

(1) The qualification of missionaries. 
(2) The personal attitude of missionaries towards the Europeah 
community. 
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(3) Handbooks collaborated with Colonists advising intending 
settlers in respect of the training and treatment of natives. 

(4) Native dress and personal cleanliness. 

(5) Thè cultivation of such native tastes as those for singing, 
instrumental music and decoration. 

(6) Instruction in domestic duties and behaviour. 

(7) The substitution of some system of supervision over native 
girls for the restraining influences of the tribal system. 

H. Reforms, more particularly the Colonial province, which, in my 
opinion, are urgent and practicable. . | 

(1) Superintendence of native education by the State, with State 
provision for technical instruction in such subjects as 
husbandry, gardening, cookery, laundry ‘work, etc. 

(2) The creation of a Native Labour Bureau. 

(3) Simplification of the present harassing Pass Laws. e 

(4) Registration of native marriages with the ultimate recognition 
of one marriage only by the State. ° 

(5) Permission to natives to brew Kaffir beer for domestic use of 
low alcoholic strength. 

(6) Suppression of witch doctors as “smellers out,” as distin- s 
guished from medicine doctors. 

(7) Individual tenure of land in small holdings. 

(8) Suitable accommodation for natives in urban locations and 
private prenuses. : 

(9) Permission to hunt game on specified lands at specified 

` seasons., o 9 
HI. Reforms desirable in the near future. 

(1) Native representation in a Central Native Indaba distinct 
from any European Legislature. 

(2) The substitution of the Dutch law of division amongst 
children, with provision for widows, for the native law of 
primogeniture. : 

ALFRED E. PEASE. . 


SQUANDERING A SURPLUS. 


HERE are no party politics in this prosaic article and no party 
¢ feeling. There is nothing peculiar to any one party in the 
mania that has infected the nation as a whole for many years,—the 
idea that the only thing to do with a surplus is to disperse it, that the 
., only use of strength is to discard it. Both parties are alike in their 
unquestioning deference to a system which years must have ingrained 
into permanent officialdom, and which may be supposed to possess the 
approval of the nation. 

Can it be because we are so used to manufacturing goods for no 
object but rapid distribution of them, that we think the process 
appropriate to income also? 

Taxes, it will be said, must be kept down. Yes, certainly, when they 
impinge harshly and are severely felt—as part of the income tax 
certainly is,—but taxes need not be kept below the standard needed 
for revenue, nor need they be remitted easily and gratuitously, when 
they pinch nobody, merely because there is a surplus. 

One would have expected that a surplus should be an occasion of 
rejoicing, and a feeling that now at last some of the many good objects 
that have been waiting will have a chance of being attended to. But 
no: the question “what will the Chancellor do with it?” means not 
how will he spend it, but how will he succeed in getting rid of it, and 
how will he ensure that it shal] not occur again? 

The Government of the country does not bethink itself what quiet 
and unobtrusive enterprises may be aided or initiated. It has no 
standing committee for scientific advances and the furtherance of 
knowledge ; nor has it one for the encouragement of art and for all the 
many methods of raising the status of a nation. It does not even 
seriously set to work to consider how to improve the condition of the 
people, to check the manufacture of human wreckage, and to temper 
the consequences ofrapid modifications in civilisation to hand-workess 
and the “unguarded poor. Such a book as that on “Industrial 
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“Efficiency,” by Dr. Arthur Shadwell, points to reforms in many 
directions, but the national surplus is never available for any such 
purposes; and without means reformers are helpless: 

Our national income is chiefly consumed in providing bare 
necessaries, such as the defence of the empire and the repression of 
crime; a minimum of support being given to other objects only when 
they are noisily clamorous. And when we have a surplus we pour it 
down the gutter, as if it were a valueless or noxious product of 
' civilisation. 

If a registration duty on corn which has not been grown by the 
inhabitants of the country has been collected with ease and natural- 
ness for years from those who imported it—so that an income of over 
two millions a year is readily forthcoming,—that at once becomes an 
opportunity for lavishness; that income can be forthwith discarded. 

If it has been the custom to charge the owners of underground 
England Is. a ton for any part of it which they sell to foreigners, so 
that the national exchequer has reaped a little benefit from the export 
of that national matérial for which foreign navies are clamouring— 
behold another opportunity for misplaced generosity ; this very natural 
source of income is forthwith to be dried up., Henceforth either 
private individuals, the so-called “owners” of the coal, will reap an 7 
increased profit, or else foreigners will get their coal cheaper; there 
is no other alternative. 

I wish to express myself forcibly on the subject, because either it 
is right and just to behave as we are behaving, or else it goes rather 
near to lunacy. ‘ 

Municipalities sometimes do bethink themselves of public service, of 
open spaces, of picture galleries, of museums, of local educational 
institutions, of improved methods of locomotion, and what not, besides 
attending to necessaries such as gas, water and electricity; and they 
are accused of extravagance. In some cases no doubt they might 
manage things more wisely, but at any rate they do attempt to manage 
them, and I never heard of their being afflicted with a surplus. If 
they were, they would either do something with it or else lower 
the rates. 

But a Government surplus in recent years has seldom been applied 
effectively even to lessen indirect taxation. If all the tax were taken 
off some one commodity, tea, for instance—something definite and 
substantial of that kind—the loss of income might be lamented, but it 
could be urged as necessary and justifiable. But these fidgety 
readjustments of duty, it stands to common sense, are apt to be largely 
taken up by dealers,—affecting chiefly the re-arrangements of stock 
and the haggling of the market; or, at best, merely promoting the 
consumption of more fashionable grades. They cannot effectively 
benefit the consumer in the way of appreciably relieving his poverty. 
Moreover, it is almost certain that if we were to set®to work 
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seriously to bethink ourselves what reforms really are wanted, what 
enterprises might be set on-foot, and what improvements in the 
condition of the people could be effected, extreme slavish penury could 
before long be struck out of existence. 

It is impossible to deny this with any force, because the experiment 
has never been tried. All the attempts to benefit the very poor have 
been d@zrect—by charity, by trivial remission of taxation, and such 
like; but direct methods are seldom efficient: the proper mode of 
tackling all such problems is indirect, and must be the result of a 
wider and higher outlook; it can only be accomplished when proper 
authorities guided by expert knowledge are put into action and 
empowered by the necessary financial means. 

It is all nonsense to behave as if. we were nationally poor. A couple 
of millions per annum, which would amount perhaps to a farthing in 
the pound of our aggregate national earnings, could be expended 
easily on enlightened objects each year of peace, without conscious 
effgrt on the part of anybody; and people would feel they were 
getting something for their taxes. The need for extreme economy is 
not really felt, so long as there is no waste and so long as something 
tangible is obtained by the expenditure. At present it is resented 
because there is so little to show for it beyond necessaries. 
Expenditure in right directions would be popular enough. 

In the current discussion on the Educational Bill, for instance, it has 
been noticeable that scarcely anyone has urged, as an adverse 
argument of any weight, the expensiveness of the extra million a year 
ipvolved in carrying out its provisions; everyone rightly feels that the 
question is solely whether an improvement can be effected or not; if 
a substantial improvement can be attained it would be a pity to forego 
it merely because it is not cheap., The same thing could be asserted, 
still more confidently, about the. much-needed expenditure of two 
millions on higher education. Properly expended, as it almost 
certainly would be if nationally provided, such a sum would command 


. services of the highest order, and speedily justify — not only as a 


good bargain but as a brilliant speculation. 

Besides, the poorest would not grudge a farthing per quarter pound 
of tea if they could feel some pride in its expenditure, even if it were 
unproductive expenditure ; if, for instance, by aid of a fraction of it, 
the National Gallery were made the pride and envy of Europe.. Still 
less would they grudge it if they could feel that it relieved some 
burden, or contributed to enjoyment. And jin selecting tea as an 
instance, I select the severest test of all. Why should we pay taxes 
and get nothing for them but bare necessaries? Are we never to use 
a surplus for the good of the country, for developing its possibilities, 
for encouraging all their energies on the part of its citizens?. At 
present, what the people get, besides necessaries, for the larger 
part ofetheir contribution to the national exchequer, is some pleasure 
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in the Royal Family, and some opportunity for spectacular display in 

Army and Navy. But all this is common to the rest of Europe: it is 
on what we do over and above this that the status of the nation 
depends, so far as it depends upon material accessories at all. Of 
course, material resources, without the personnel, would count for 
nothing; but we.have that, indubitably we have that, although some 
of it we may have managed to crush. Individual character and energy 
are and have been and will remain among the highest of our assets: 
the longing for service and the enthusiasm of hunianity are tightly 
strung and are full of nerve and muscle; but they are sadly enfeebled 
by a pitiful deficiency of sinew—their efforts are frustrated by “that 
“eternal want of pence Which vexes public men.” 

The world, as managed by man, is a strange spectacle: it is full of 
earnest effort and all kinds of human endeavour for the amelioration 
of society and the good of mankind; private people are willigg to 
give not only their labour, but-largely of their means also, to help 
on this cause and that; but in spite of all this admirable effort the 
world seems smitten with a mania for just spoiling every -effort at 
improvement by withholding the financial condition of success. In 
the midst of any amount of self-sacrificing labour for the good of 
the community, this is the blight. Every public and beneficent enter- 
prise is hampered by poverty, and is left’to the capricious goodwill of 
the benevolent. 

Organised corporate expenditure is mistrusted; people prefer to 
expend their wealth privately, and to do things casually and waste- 
fully, rather than co-operatively; so’they have grown into the haby 
of giving away large sums to such objects as appeal to them, and of 
objecting to the equivalent taxation of ce in the rather 
comic form of “if 99 others will do the same ”—a formula which shows 
that a rational instinct is only latent. By our ae plan all the best 
citizens are mulcted heavily, though voluntarily, while the selfish ones 
escape with a minimum; and even against that they clamour, not for 
the legitimate reason that it is perhaps wastefully administered, but 
that it is required for administration at all. 

At present it is the fashion to sustain essentially national enterprises 
by the grotesque and time-wasting machinery of meetings and 
speeches and circulars and touts. Over and over again we are 
pestered by solicitations for private donations and subscriptions to 
this and that good object, in addition to our compulsory disbursement 
in the way of taxes; and we seem to think that the wasteful and 
unorganised and capricious channel of private munificence is a good 
way to manage charitable undertakings. As a matter of fact it is a 
very extravagant method and gives rise to much overlapping. 

Some men are asked not only to give but to speak on platforms and 
persuade others to give. The objects are often gaod ones, but the 
demands are so heavy. that they would amount to an incomettax of 
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19s. Od. in the pound if they were yielded to. Any prominent man 
who gave to all the objects that righteously appeal to him would be 
reduced to penury. Why cannot he pay. his taxes with a good will 
and feel that something will be done with the money by wiser heads 
than his own, or by his own, too, in consultation with others? 

The essentially national subject of the Health of the people is being 
taken up by an admirably intentioned, but necessarily somewhat 
irresponsible, “League,” which sends round the inevitable hat to 
increase the taxation of the public-spirited and well-disposed—that is, 
of just those whose money anyhow would -do good and be usefully 
employed: The best of the citizens are being taxed almost to impotence 
by this constant devolution of national burdens on to individual 
shoulders. Another circular is now going out for the much needed 
study of criminology and a reformed treatment-of criminals. But how 
is a subject like that to be dealt with by private benevolence? There 
is a remarkable industrial movement also, in an early stage of 
development, claiming more and better education for working men 
and women,—a movement possibly of preteen historic significance, if 
it takes root and flourishes. ~ 

Many public-spirited persons are anxious to set the higher education 
of the country on a more wholesome and substantial basis, and a large 
amount of young energy is seeking an opportunity for training and for 
investigation ; but they have to beg fruitlessly, as if they were engaged 
in some charitable undertaking. “Half the energy of University 
organisation at the present day is consumed in thinking not how best 
to,do the work, but how to get the money wherewith to do it at all. 

Agriculture, again, the’ feeding of the people, the reclamation of 
unfertile soil, bacteriological problems connected with dairy work and 
with manures, the stemming of diseases in plant and animal, the study 
of blights and pests of all kinds, and, perhaps most important, the 
discovery of a mode of increasing the fertility of our soil until it can 
compete with virgin soils elsewhere and feed the inhabitants in case 
of need—all these problems are awaiting greater scientific knowledge ; 
they are well within the scope of research, and there are trained men 
who would undertake the research for a pittance, if they had the 
material appliances ; but nothing is done, save where some enlightened 
individual expends his private fortune; as well as his personal effort, at 
making some attempt to examine into the causes of things. 

Then there is the whole subject of pathology, and the investiga- 
tion of obscure diseases. Here, ever since Pasteur, is territory crying 
out for exploration: discoveries must be lying ready to be picked up 
almost. Splendidly trained young fellows will sacrifice their lives in 
eager wish to get at the root of diseases which kill people like flies, 
but they are hampered by lack of means. In tropical medicine some- 
thing has been begun, largely by private and University enterprise, 
but theré are many other branches also. I cannot think that people 
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really prefer to die or see others die of cancer rather than pay for a 
proper investigation of it. 

We have a superstition that by getting the money out of charitable 
individuals we are getting something for nothing. That is an illusion; 
something is not got for nothing; the question is, first, whether 
certain work shall be undertaken; and, second, how it shall be paid 
for; for paid for it must inevitably be. 

I feel sure that some result—meteorological and other—would result 
from the electrification of the atmosphere on a large scale. Growing 
crops might be assisted; rain might be produced; fog might be 
dissipated. No one can tell for certain what would happen ‘until the 
experiment is tried; it would be costly, but laboratory experiments 
sufficiently justify the attempt, and the result may be one of consider- 
able importance in some regions of the British Empire. 

I do not touch on housing questions, and the unemployed, and unfed 
children, and old age pensions; for all these are difficult and painful 
subjects, the treatment of which demands detailed knowledge ; 5. but 
unless we apply wisdom and enterprise to public expenditure, the 
nation will have to immerse itself in wretched problems such as these, 
which it ought to have overcome‘ long ago, and it will become 
decadent. 

I shall be told, what at any rate I often tell myself, that finance is 
not my business, and that I had better stick to my “last.” But then I 
cannot but remember that my business is to.cobble at the higher 
education of a part of England, and to try and waken up a portion at 
least of the old country to a sense of her vital deficiency in this 
respect.. In carrying on this business certain materials are necessary, 
and those have never yet been adequately supplied, notwithstanding 
the quite extraordinary exertions of localities and of individual citizens, 
` and the recognition of those exertions by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his Advisory Committee; nor is it at all likely 
that they will be adequately supplied during my life-time. That 
being so, it 1s easiest to remain quiet, take what is given one, 
ask no questions and do the best one can; or rather it would 
be easiest if at sight of all there is to do and of the good men 
and true who are waiting and anxious to do the work, it did not 
occasionally become intolerable to witness the flinging away of money 
which would raise the nation in the scale of civilisation; yes, and raise 
civilisation itself. For it is just the upper or surplus expenditure 
which would do good. It is just this that a rich nation ought to 
afford—this is its weapon by which it can peacefully surpass others. 
By the judicious administration of its superfluous revenue it could 
contribute its quota towards elevating the standard of humanity and 
increasing the spiritual momentum of the world. 


E A 
OLIVER IeODGE. 
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“Thy brother asked for help and protection; thou remainest deat 
to his appeal; thou hast not gone to his assistance, therefore thou hast 
killed him.”—QOuoted from “An Early Christian Father,’ by M. Van- 
dervelde in the Belgian Congo debate. 


ERHAPS the most disquieting fact in the present state of the 

* world is the frequent triumph of acknowledged wrong. Both 
in the Old World and the New—here unhappily not redressing the 
balance of the Old——the forces of evil seem to be more powerful and. 
impudent than they were a score of years ago. Disclosure does not 
dismay them; that great universal judgment of the human race, once 
armed with thunderbolts, seems now more frightened of itself than 
capable of alarming others; the vast powers of the modern community, 
with its highly centralised government and! its gigantic machinery of 
agitation and publicity, seem easily defeated and disarmed, or even 
turned, like captured cannon, against the common good. We still 
lock up the smaller criminals; but the colossus seems beyond our 
reach. He sins boldly and’ defiantly, seated on throne or judgment 
seat, in the very blaze of noon. He seems safely guarded by some 
new stagnancy of the common world-conscience. We look back with 
scepticism to the days when Mr. Gladstone with a few bold letters 
could rouse the whole of Europe into a flame of wrath against King 
Bomba’s “Negation of God.” Now, Abdul Hamid still reigns. Tales 
of wrong seem to produce less echo in the “armed camp” of 1906 
than in the peaceful mart of 1850. 

But every other instance of this new malady pales before the 
continued survival, after fifteen years of crime, of the Independent 
Congo Free State. The “heart of Africa” is far off, and we listen 
but fitfully to its beats. Our own lives are crowded, and stories of 
misery are but weary reading. Our own Empire engrosses us, and 
we have not time for the world-crusades of our forefathers. There 
is something in the very size and monotony of this great Congo 
oppression which irritates rather than stimulates the modern man, 
fatigues his imagination and overloads his sympathies. He thinks 
dimly of the tortured native as Childe Roland in Browning’s poem 
thinks of the “stiff, blind horse” :— 


d 
“He must be wicked to deserve such pain.” 
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We could believe a lesser crime and gird on our armour to redress 
it; but when we hear of more than 15,000,000 human beings—half 
the estimated population of this'Congo State—being “ruled” by a 
system which in its very nature must mean slavery in the present, and 
probably means extermination in the future, of a yearly toll of lives 
that amounts, according to moderate calculations, to 100,000, of 
murder, kidnapping, mutilation and massacre used by a professedly 
Christian administration as ordinary methods of rule, we take refuge 
in incredulity. We cannot at once—thank God!—believe so badly 
of our fellow human beings. There is nothing in previous history, 
not in the records of Attila or Timur or Nadir Shah, to prepare us 
for anything quite so monstrous, so deliberate, so fiendish, so 
continuous, so defiant. The very immensity of the evil disarms us. 
We vaguely seek for some relief, and have hitherto found it in the 
organised and subsidised contradictions of a freely endowed 
Continental Press, or in the leaflets so obligingly scattered through 
the Wagon-Lits of Europe to while away the idle hours of travel. « 

But now, in the Report of the 1905 Commission,* the whole horror 
and infamy of the Congo rule stands confessed and revealed to the 
world; and it becomes the duty of those who remember to remind the 
European world that they, too, stand directly responsible for the lives 
of these Congo natives, under the Sixth Article of that Berlin 
Treaty by which, in 1885, this great region was handed over in trust 
to Leopold II. :— 


« All the Powers exercising sovereign rights or influence ia 
the aforesaid territories bind themselves to watch over the 
preservation of the native tribes, and to care for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of their moral and material well- 
being, and to help in suppressing slavery, and especially 
the slave trade.” l 


This was doubtless the article to which Sir Edward Grey not 
obscurely alluded in his reply to Mr. Wedgwood in the House of 
Commons on June 14th, and King Leopold may yet find that alike in 
the defiance to Europe contained in the letter accompanying the latest 
batch of so-called “Reforms,” and im the reply of his agent to Sir 
Arthur Hardinge,t he has overlooked the spirit prevailing in the 
present British House of Commons. 


* See Abstract issued by the Congo Reform Association, a Oldhall Street, 
Liverpool. 


t See M. de Cuvelier’s dispatch of April xgth and his interview with Sir Arthur 
Hardinge on May 11th (Parliamentary ranr Cd. 3,002). The King’s attitude is 
best summed up in Sir Arthur's report of M. de Cuvelier’s language :—“ He there- 
upon said, although not very decisively, that even on the absurd assumption that 
the Free State were to establish slavery, the other parties to the Berlin Act-could 
not legally interfere, and that the engagements I had quotedgwere a declaration of 
geudral punopo aud intentions as regarded the treatment of the native popula- 
tions rather than a binding obligation which the remaining signatories, or any one 
of them, had a right to enforce.” 
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But the danger is lest Europe may again allow itself to be lulled into 
passivity by “reforms” which can have no possible effect as long as 
the main system of exploitation is left untouched. 

For the security of King Leopold lies in the very magnitude of his 
offences. He has sinned beyond all ordinary credibility ; and he has 
proved so successful in his large drafts on the bank of international 
good faith that he will not hesitate to go on drawing as long 
as his “schemes” are honoured. In the past we have been taken 
unawares, but now we know, and our guilt will be all the greater if 
we allow ourselves to go on being deceived. For a new thing has 
appeared in the world. While we have been dreaming of progress 
and benevolence, there has grown up among us a strange product, born 
of the union between greed and science, suckled on cynicism and 
schooled in the subtleties of the law. It is nothing less than a civilised 
savagery, infinitely more dangerous and terrible than primitive 
barbarism, because free from all passion, and working in an 
atmosphere of cold and sinister calculation that admits neither reform 
nor repentance. It is fortified by a moneyed command of brain- 
power in every country, and armed in its own work with all the 
machinery of destruction that science has given to the modern man. 
This new savagery is not without its champions. A certain vague 
popular philosophy that has become “procuress to the Lords of Hell” 
is ready to justify the “Over-Man,” whether he reigns in Brussels or 
Chicago. Deception is among his avowed weapons, and the folly of 
mankind is his chief asset. Here lies, let us clearly understand, the 
ehief peril of the modern world. 

Now, King Leopold has shown himself the boldest master in this 
new school “of “State-craft”; and he has given us such ample 
experience of his methods that those who are still deceived by him 
become partners in his guilt. For ten years he has denied all the 
facts revealed by the Commission of Inquiry, and now proved by the 
evidence of his own official documents. Reforms? The whole 
history of the Congo State is one long story of “reform,” of reform 
which has already changed a large part of that great region into a 
desert and left wastes where there were smiling villages. Shall we 
not be fools if we continue to trust? For the chief sentiment on 
which Leopold has traded has been the vague benevolence of the 
world. He has built his pyramid of Congolese skulls on a foundation 
of specious phrases which deceived even General Gordon. It is not 
the least quarrel that humanity has against him that he has trafficked 
in high ideals and played the pirate under the guise of the missionary. 

While it is impossible to acquit Leopold of conscious guilt, it is not 
necessary to believe the same of all who have worked with him. 
Imperialism has given us only too many examples of that ancient 
observation—“thke corruption of the best becomes the worst.” When 
we tr¥to play the wandering angel to mankind at large, we are already 
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in danger- of falling back into the beast. The white man’s burden 
easily becomes the white man’s undoing. Spain and South America 
stand out as supreme warnings of that easy descent. For the 
moment we English can claim Egypt and India as frail, flickering 
efforts towards a higher goal; but we should work as standing ever 
on the brink of a fall. It is not necessary to impute utter infamy to 
the 2,000 European agents through whom these horrors have been 
perpetrated in the valley of the Congo. In a story of genius,* Joseph 
Conrad has shown us how the thing happens. Dragged down by the 
very barbarism which they went to reform, always goaded on by the 
demands of an insatiable commercialism at home, these men have 
gradually descended to depths of which the modern European was 
assumed to be incapable. The fault lies with the system and the 


inventor of the system. The moral of the Congo is the moral of the: 


Old India Company. It is that Imperialism is never safe as long as 
she is the handmaid:of Commercialism. King Leopold has,made her 
its slave. l ° 

E pur si muove. The Report of the 1g05 Commission has roused 
a storm in Belgium which has profoundly moved that little country 
and has led to debates in her Parliament which cannot but affect the 
opinion of Europe. <A translated) report of those debates lies before 
me, and it seems worth while to place before the British public some 
idea of the situation as it appears to the people most affected.t But 
first let me recall to those who have not followed the matter 
closely the state of affairs revealed by the Report of the Commission 
of 1905. 

That report closed once and for all the long era of contention and 
debate, of subsidised contradiction and abuse. The small and 
intrepid band who have been fighting this Apollyon in the dark 
during the last ten years found themselves suddenly in the open. 
For though chosen by Leopold himself on the pressure of 
the British Government, the Commission revealed a state of 
affairs as black as any painted by Mr. Morel and Mr. 
Casement. Nay, more. Though rigorously concealing, despite 
all pledges to the contrary, the dark and fearful evidence 
on which their conclusions were based, they logically traced the 
evils not to chance or caprice, but to the inevitable workings of a 
system. The barbarities fitfully reported in this country by brave 
missionaries and: consuls were revealed to have been due not to the 
excesses of random men, but to the organisation of a central Govern- 
ment which regarded the whole Congo as nothing more than an estate 
for the production of rubber and copal. The estate is the Govern- 


* In his “ Tales of Unrest.” 

+ Verbatim report of the five days’ Congo debate in the Belgian House of 
Representatives (February 2oth, art, 28th, March 1st and 2nd, 1905). Issued by 
the Congo Reform Association, 4, Oldhall Street, Liverpool. Price 1s. 
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ment’s, and the inhabitants are its slaves. It is a system which is even 
now being extended, by the pernicious influence of King Leopold, to 
the French Congo, though it has been happily checked on the Upper 
Nile by the vigorous resistance of Lord Cromer. 

They showed that this system was not applied in a half-hearted 
manner, as by men with humane instincts, but that it was—and still 
is—being administered! consciously and deliberately, with full know- 
ledge of the authorities, from whose official records most of the 
evidence was derived. They showed that the system consisted in the 
essential denial of all rights, either of land, labour or life, to the native. 
It has been summed up by a Belgian Minister in the phrase, “The 
“native has no right to anything.”* The Commissioners added a great 
deal of loyal verbiage and! special pleading, but nothing could obscure 
the significance of the one great central revelation of this Report— 
that ag long as this system lasted the same results would follow. 

Three quotations from the Report will suffice to illustrate this 
summary of its findings. The first bears on what is euphemistically 
known as the “Labour Tax,” but what is really the claim to use the 
whole native labour of the “State” for the collection of the one great 
, product. This is what the Commissioners say :— 


In the majority of cases the native must go one or two days’ march 
every fortnight, until he arrives at that part of the forest where the 
rubber vines can be met with in a certain degree of abundance. 
There the collector passes a number of days in a miserable existence. 
He has to build himself an improvised shelter, which cannot, 

ə obviously, replace his hut. He has not the food to which he is 
accustomed. He is deprived of his wife, exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather, and the attacks of wild beasts. When once he has 
collected the rubber he must bring it to the State station or to that of 
the company, and only then can he return to his village, where he can 
sojourn for barely more than two or three days, because the next 
demand is upon him. . . It is hardly necessary to add that this state 
of affairs is a flagrant violation of the forty hours law. 


A very simple calculation will show that the demand of time from 
the native for this “Labour Tax” amounts, according to this finding, 
to eleven days in every fortnight, or 286 days in every year. What is 
this but the slavery of a whole population—slavery cheapened by the 
refined modern improvement of keeping it on the spot? 

Such a system could not, in the nature of things, be enforced by 
ordinary sanctions. My second quotation will be the summary of the 
methods of coercion -which the Commission found prevailing on the 
Congo :— 

Taking of hostages, the imprisonment of the chiefs, the institution 
of sentries or capitas, fines and military expeditions. 


¢ F ` 
The hostages are generally women, the sentinels are armed wfth 
* Uttered by M, de Smet de Snaeyer in 1903. 
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“cap-guns” and rifles, and the military expeditions generally mean 
destruction and annihilation. When we remember that this has been 
going on for fifteen years, what a summary of horrors in that one 
sentence! 3 | 
My third quotation shows the working of that terrible system of 
“Sentinels,” who are the real commercial agents of the State :— 


Of how many abuses these native sentinels have been guilty it 
would be impossible to say, even approximately. Several chiefs of 
baringa brought us, according to the native custom, bundles of sticks, 
each of which was meant to shew one of their subjects killed by the 
capitas. One of them shewed 120 murders in his village committed 
during the last few years. Whatever one may think of the confidence 
with which this native form of book-keeping may inspire one, a 
document handed to the Commission by the Director of the ABIR. 
does not allow any doubt to remain as to the sinister charactey of the 
system. It consisted of a list shewing that from zst January to 
ist August, 1905—-that is to say within ‘a space of seven months— 
142 sentries of the Society had been killed or wounded by the 
natives. Now it is to be assumed that in many cases these sentries 
had been attacked by the natives by way of revenge. One may 
judge by this of the number of bloody affrays to which their presences 
had given rise. On the other hand the agents interrogated by the 
Commission, or who were present at the audiences, did not even 
attempt to deny the charges brought against the sentinels. 


If this much is admitted by a Commission appointed by King 
Leopold himself, one cannot feel that we have the whole truth withqut 
adding the deliberate evidence of our English Consul Casement, 
corroborated by many missionaries :— 


Of acts of persistent mutilation by government soldiers of this 
nature I had many statements made to me, some of them specifically, 
others in a general way. Of the fact of this mutilation, and the 
causes inducing it, there can be no shadow of doubt. It was nota 
native custom prior to the coming of the white man; it was not the 
outcome of the primitive instincts of savages in their fights between 
village and village; it was the deliberate act of the soldiers of a 
European administration, and these men themselves never made any 
concealment that in committing these acts they were but obeying the 
positive orders of their superiors. 


And if we want an illustration of the system in writing, we can 
take, out of many such, an official order, issued by a District Com- 
missioner and quoted by Mr. Lorand in the Belgian debate without 
contradiction :— 

M. le Chef de Poste, 
Decidedly these people of Inoryo are a bad lot. They have just 
å been and cut some rubber vines at Huli. We must fight them until 
their absolute submission has been obtained, or their® complete 
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extinction. Warn forthe last time the people of Inoryo, and put into 
execution as soon as possible your project of accompanying them to 
the forest or else go to the village with a good trique.* When you 
arrive at the first hut, speak as follows to the owner thereof: “ Here is 
a basket; you are to fill it with rubber. Go to the forest at once, 
and if in a week you have not returned with rolbs. of rubber, I shall 
set fire to your hut, and you will burn.” The trique may be used to 
drive into the forest those who refuse to leave the village. By 
burning one hut after another I think that you will not be compelled 
to proceed to last extremities before being obeyed. Inform the 
natives that if they cut another single vine, I will exterminate them 
to the last man. 


This, then, was the broad case against the Congo State up to 
the end of 1905. . 

But the Report of this Commission was not the only document that 
lay before the Belgian House of Representatives in their debates. In 
February of this year—1906—a distinguished Professor of Brussels 
Unpversity, Professor Cattier, who had not hitherto taken up a hostile 
attitude towards the Congo State, published a book which for the 
first time revealed the full personal gains achieved by King Leopold 

, out of the exploiting of the Congo.t The finances of the Congo State 
—which publishes no accounts beyond estimates—had been up to 
that moment a deep mystery to its shrewdest critics; but this book 
threw much light upon them. Professor Cattier showed that in 1890 
King Leopold set aside from the Congo State a large area, “about 
“ten times the size of Belgium and two and a half times the size of 
“england,” amounting to about a fourth,of the rubber zone exploited 

during the past ten years, as the Domaine de la Couronne. This 
area became from that time his own individual personal property. It 
has been managed by three persons completely under his control. No 
accounts—not even estimates—have been published: no responsibility 
has been accepted: its very existence was concealed until 1902. The 

“iron shutter” has fallen on that most miserable of all terrestrial 

regions, and’ only an occasional cry has told the world of the hell 
that has.been created behind it. But we can faintly gather from an 
account of a journey by an English missionary, Mr. Scrivener, that 
the machinery of massacre and mutilation has there reached its finest 
point of efficiency.t 

Now much of this had been already gathered from the only possible 
source of light—a solitary decree published in 1902, but it had been 
left to Professor Cattier to illuminate the full meaning of those facts. 

His first illumination was-in the nature of a laborious and carefully 


* A flat wooden mallet, used to thrash the natives in some parts of the Congo. 

+ Etude sur la situation de l’Etat Independant du Congo, par Félicien Cattier 
(Paris, A. Padone. Brussels, Vve. Larcier) price fs. 3.50. 

t See Chapter XV. of Mr. Morel’s book, “King Leopold’s Rule in Africa.” On the 
Mamboyo an official a€mitted, or rather boasted, that for every cartridge used®a 
human hane had to be brought back. In six months 6,oco cartridges had been used. 
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tested inference from a comparison between the official records of the 
rubber export and the admitted profits of the Congo State. Deducting 
generously for working expenses, Professor Cattier found that the 
total revenue of the king’s domain from 1896—1005 must have 
amounted to 70,000,000 francs, or £2,800,000. 

Now, how has the king spent that money? Here, Professor Cattier 
made some interesting discoveries. He found out, by a search through 
official records, that it has been largely invested in real estate in 
different parts of Belgium. His inquiries have been restricted by 
expense to a few districts, but even then the results dug out in Brussels 
and Ostend cover twenty-one pages in his book. The purchases 
include hotels, villas, houses, woods, lands, fields, gardens, and stables. 
It almost looks as if King Leopold aimed at using the proceeds 
of the Congo for turning Belgium into his private estate. 

Besides these purchases, the proceeds of the Domaine de la 
Couronne are being directed—-so Professor Cattier also discovered— 
to the following objects :— i i 


(1) Construction of the Palace of Laeken at the cost, when com- 
pleted, of thirty million francs. 

(2) Construction of the Arcade of the Cinquantenaire (celebfating 
fifty years of Belgian independence) at Brussels. 2 

(3) Construction of a “ Colonial School ” at Terveruen. 

(4) A Press Bureau. 


“Worse and worse!” The fourth and last is a most important and 
significant item. It explains much. By an ingenious arrangement 
the profits wrung from the tortured millions of Africa have been u8ed 
in filling the Belgian and Continental Press with inspired glorification 
of the “moral and material regeneration” of thé Congo. The only 
consolation is that the British Press does not appear to have been 
affected by this colossal temptation. 

But the secret profits of the Domaine do not explain the mysteries 
of Congo finance. There are several startling facts. First, the Congo 
Staté has published no Budgets since 1893. All that the public sees 
is “estimates.” These “estimates” always agree in one thing only. 
They always display a deficit. This is in spite of the fact that the 
administration of the Congo, apart from business, scarcely exists and 
can cost very httle, while the official records of the exports of rubber 
in ten years amount to 41,195 tons. Nevertheless, the total deficit 
for the ten years is stated at 41,085,519. 

To meet this deficit the Congo State has borrowed, including a 
Lottery Loan, up to 5,000,000, leaving nearly 44,000,000 
unaccounted for. 

Thus, if we add this £4,000,000 to the £2,800,000 profits of the 
Domaine de la Couronne, there is a sum unaccounted for of no less 
than 47,000,000! 
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Massacre in Africa seems to go hand in hand with robbery in 
Europe. 


The debate in which these amazing revelations were discussed by 
the Belgian Parliament showed a very high level of oratory and 
dialectical power for so small a people. It was a sensational and 
dramatic discussion. The Belgian Ministry found themselves no 
longer able to defend their master by cheap gibes against “Liverpool 
“merchants,” or still cheaper appeals to patriotic sentiment. It was 
no longer possible,to silence the Opposition by cries of “Pro-English ” 
or “enemies of your country ”—devices that have been there, as 
sometimes here, too often the only’ official stock-in-trade. Belgian 
opinion was profoundly moved. Two blows had fallen. The Com- 
mission had shown that the “calumnies” were true. Professor Cattier 
had raised the ugly suspicion that this great future estate of Belgium, 
which Legpold has always dangled as a bribe before the eyes of his 
peaple, was being eaten up by its present’ owner. Heirs indeed—but 
to what? To an enormous debt and a devastated country? No 
wonder that Belgian opinion, faced with these strangely familiar fruits 
of commercial Imperialism, was deeply stirred. 

Broadly speaking, one fact stands out clearly from the strife of 
tongues. The Belgian Ministers could not deny Professor Cattier’s 
accusations. They could only confine themselves to disputing the 
accuracy of his estimates. But as they were unable to state the real 
facts, it is only fair to say that Cattier’s figures hold the field. The 
folowing colloquy between M. Vandervelde, the brave Socialist 
leader who opened the debate, and M. de Favereau, the Foreign 
Minister, speaks for itself :— 


M. VANDERVELDE :—If you say the figure is inaccurate, you must 
know the accurate figure. In that case loyalty compels you to tell 
us what it is, 

M. DE FAVEREAU :—I do not know what itis. (Ironical laughter 
from extreme left.) But I can assert that the calculation is erroneous 
because the data which have served as its basis are inaccurate. 


Such assertions are of no value, and only illustrate the humiliating 
position in which responsible Ministers may be placed in a country 
where the King is allowed to become an independent millionaire. 
The responsible Ministers “do not know ”—they are kept in the dark. 
This new money power is rapidly undermining what exists of Belgian 
democracy. Absolutism on the Congo is breeding absolutism at 
Brussels. If the King wishes to rebut Professor Cattier’s accusations, 
there is only one course open to him. He must publish the full 
accounts of the Domaine de la Couronne and the Congo State. 
If the facts are homest, there can be no honest reason fot keeping 
them secret. 


r 
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- Happily, the debate has shown that there are more than ten men 
in the Belgian Parliament who are sufficiently patriotic in the larger 
sense of that abused word to protest against the present degradation 
of their national life and name. There were at least two speeches in 
_the debate—those of M. Vandervelde and M. Lorand—which would 
do credit to the Mother of Parliaments. These speeches show that 
there are men in Belgium who fully understand and condemn the 
present system, and only hesitate to take over the full Colonial 
responsibility from fear of being involved in any complicity for these 
horrible scandals. 

There is a strange familiarity er the arguments used in defence. 
They seem a horrible parody of much that we have heard in recent 
years within our own Parliament. Glorifications of what is quaintly 
called “civilisation” mingle grotesquely with appeals to racial and 
religious prejudice. The hut taxes in the British colonies are quoted 
as proofs of the necessity to coérce the natives into work. Such 
dialectics as the following show that something of the same great issue 
is being fought on both sides of the water : — ” 


M. Masson :—Is it by coercion that you intend to lead the 
natives to work ? ° 
M. DE SMET DE NAEYER :—In the earlier stages a certain amount 
of coercion cannot be avoided (interruption—uproar). 


M. Janson :—TIt is with such arguments that slavery is justified. 


M. Vandervelde and his friends strove bravely against these 
sophistries, and not ineffectively. They obtained 60 votes against 
86 in favour of a demand for accounts and documents, and 26 votes 
against 88 in favour of imitating Italy by refusing to allow Belgian 
officers to be employed on the Congo. The reactionary and Clerical 
Government which has dominated Belgium for so many years, and ° 
has unhappily even survived the elections that have since taken place, 
was only able to avoid defeat: by accepting a motion to proceed with | 
a law on the government of the Colonial possessions of Belgium. It 
is not much, but it is a homage to virtue. . 

Perhaps the most satisfactory utterance during the debate was M. 
Vandervelde’s eloquent reply to King Leopold’s policy—now being 
extensively pursued in Brussels—of bribing Belgium into acquiescence 
by great gifts of public works :— 


I tell him that this money, these profits, these presents are 
shameful things, because they are the result of the exploitation of a 
whole people. 


Let us hope that these words will gradually penetrate into the mind 
and conscience of the Belgian people. They are*the only fit reply to 
{ s 
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the horrible documents quoted by M. Vandervelde and M. Lorand 
during the debate and not disavowed by the Belgian Government.” 

What has happened since the debate? Anything to disarm vigilance 
or mitigate judgment? One is obliged to say—nothing. “But,” I 
shall be told, “ are you forgetting King Leopold's Commission of 
“Reform, and the humane regulations issued on June 8th and 
“already the law of the Congo State? Is it not a little unfair to judge 
“these reforms as severely as Mr. Morel does?” 

The pity of it is that Mr. Morel has always been right, and the 
apologists always wrong: and that not because Mr. Morel is infallible, 
but because he keeps his eye on the central and governing fact of the 
situation. And that fact is that as long as the Congo State is a com- 
mercial company bent on collecting 5,000 tons of rubber yearly for 
the King and his fellow-monopolists, the present system is the only 
methad by which that miracle.can be achieved. Take one instance. 
The forty hours’ labour limit, which is the chief of these reforms, was 
already in force when the Commission of Enquiry visited the country 
in 1905. It was not merely evaded, but had been converted, with 
really infernal ingenuity, into a machine for increasing the great 

, Oppression. For it was accompanied by a secret circular ordering the 
Congo agents to increase the supply of rubber! 

After this revelation, who can trust the dona fides of the Congo 
Government or pretend to treat the new “reforms” seriously? 

On the contrary, it is clear from his covering letter that instead 
of reforming, this “Sovereign-King” is preparing for a new and yet 
more outrageous development. In that insolent document King 
Leopold claims to stand alone, above the law :— 


The Congo is essentially a personal undertaking. .... None 
has the right of intervention, which nothing could justify. .... The 
law of nations regulates the relations between Sovereign Powers: there 
is no special international law for the Congo State. .... My rights 
in the Congo are indivisible: they are the product of personal labour 
and expense, § 


_ * M. Vandervelde stated that the following order had been issued to the officials 
in charge of the stations inthe Rubi-Welle by the General Commissioner in the 
Welle district. 

“I give you carte blanche (to procure 4,000 kilos of rubber per month), You have 

wo months in which to work your people. Employ gentleness at first, and if they 
persist in resisting the demands of the State, employ force of arms.” 

He also read a letter signed by an officer in the Belgian Army :— 

“Chief Ngulu, of Wangata is sent in to the Maringa to buy slaves forme, Ask 
the Agents of the A.B.LR. to be good enough to inform me of the ill-deeds which he 
may commit ez route.’ 

tł See the searching analysis of the * Reforms,” in Mr. Morel’s “ Memorial” to the 
Government (June, 1906. John Richardson, Liverpool). To take one instance, while 
abolishing the use of repeating rifles by the sentries, it leaves them the “cap-guns” 
Which they now generally use, 

ł This is what the Commission of Enquiry reported :—" A circular of the Governor 
General, dated 9th February, 1904, informs the District Commissioners that the 
application of the new Jaw on taxation must have the result not only of maintaining 
the results acquired during preceding years, but rather of influencing a progresstve 
increase im the revenue.” 

§ The Témes, June 11th, 1906. 


` 
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Never has absolutism—the absolute personal possession of 
30,000,000 of human beings—been more boldly expressed. And it is 
clear that King Leopold means what he says. For while he is 
asserting this to Europe, on the Congo he is taking a vital step. He 
is asserting his autocracy by the first prosecution of one of the many 
Protestant missionaries who have revealed the iniquities of his régime. 
If the British public are wise, even in their own interest, they will 
keep an eye on that missionary who is now undergoing his lonely and 
terrible ordeal on the distant Congo. Missionaries are not always 
` wise: but the record of many of those on the Congo has been noble 
and has secured the whole-hearted approval of the Commission ‘of 
1905. In that fact, doubtless, lies the reason for the prosecution of Mr. 
Stannard. The missionaries are to be muzzled, and thus the “iron 

“shutter” is to be finally soldered. 

As for Mr. Stannard, he has the right to say, Czvzs a igs sum. 
If we allow him to be condemned unjustly, his fate will be on us and 
our children.* ° 

His persecution brings home vividly the fact that we cannot leave 
the mghting of this mighty and high-placed wrong to the feeble and 
uncertain hands of little Belgium King Leopold, however much he 
may bluster of independence, is by treaty no more than the moral 
trustee of the civilised world, and that world has the right and the 
duty of recalling him to the terms of his trust. The signatories of 
the Berlin Treaty cannot shake off responsibility for a solemn engage- - 
ment to which they put their seals. They cannot idly allow the 
sixth article to remain a dead letter. Sir Edward Grey has saal 
„that one Power cannot act alone, and Secretary Root is said to have 
uttered the same opinion. But Great Britain and the United States 
can act together. Nor is it lightly to be believed that in the face of 
recent revelations Europe would refuse an International Conference to 
probe the dark and hidden recesses of this obscure Inferno. 

Great Britain has a very special right to speak in the matter. 
She remains now, as in 1870, almost the only sure and certain 
guarantor of Belgian independence, liable to be threatened at any time 
on either frontier by the mutual hostility of France and Germany. 
King Leopold’s throne is largely a British gift, rendered secure by 
British goodwill—a safer defence than any wild scheme of fortifications 
at Antwerp. This nation is far too just to think of visiting the wrongs 
of a single man on the 7,000,000 inhabitants of Belgium, wherein, as in 
ancient Nineveh, dwell many “that cannot discern between their right 
“hand and their left hand, and also much cattle.” We do not wish to 
“draw up an indictment against a nation.” The offender is not a 
nation, but a man. Leopold II. is not a Belgian: and there are 


* Letters from Mr. Stannard reveal the fact that he is. being prosecuted for 
evalence given before the Commission of Enquiry. Sir Edward Grey has very 
rightly allowed an English Consul to defend him. But the Public Prosecutor has 
been engaged in many controversies with Mr. Stannard. 
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crimes against humanity which the oil of an anointed king cannot 
wash away. 

Whatever the measures of redress, it is not to be believed that good 
men can remain inactive under the shame of this continuing crime. 
We are of the race of Wilberforce. In destroying the slave-trade of 
a hundred years ago our forefathers performed a far greater task than 
that to which we are here called—fought against greater powers, even 

i more strongly entrenched. But the sufferings of the Middle Passage 
pale before what is going on now in Central Africa. The plantation 
and domestic slavery of the West Indies and the Southern States, even 
at its worst, was humanity itself in comparison with the system which 
King Leopold has established over 15,000,000 human beings. A 


great cry goes up from that land—a cry for mercy, a cry for help. 
Are there none to listen? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


FRENCH POLITICS AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


T is small wonder that the average Englishman has ceased érying 
i to understand French Home politics, for France herself does 
not always know what to make of her own politicians. To any man, 
even a Frenchman, who comes fresh to the subject, the state of 
French Parties is a Chinese puzzle. Perhaps one reason may be that 
nowhere else in Europe is “la politique” more thoroughly a game. | 
The whole British public makes spasmodic plunges into the sport of 
politics and plays at nothing elsé for some weeks. The French people 
nowadays never gives itself up entirely to the game, but the game is 
always going on and always among the same players. You may call 
French politicians the flower or the froth of the nation. The stem 
and the roots live on sturdily and healthily, however fantastically the 
plant may bloom; beneath sometimes furious foam the waters run 
deep and steady. The “wave of public opinion” is a stock phrase 
with us, because the thing 1s familiar. But in France the depths of 
national character are stiller and steadier than in England. The © 
people’ rarely eggs on its politicians; they often entice it beyond its 
own intentions. The European statesman’s belief that one of his 
chief functions is to stem popular tides of headstrong feeling may be 
everywhere a delusion, but nowhere more so than in France. The 
country may in one way lose by having political leaders who are more 
mercurial than the nation and go their own gait; but there, is a 
converse advantage in having statesmen who do not require whipping 
up or leading by the bridle. 

The Chamber of 1902 comprised 46 Socialists, 69 Socialist Radicals, 
157 Radicals, 193 Progressists, 49 Nationalists, 35 Royalists ‘and 
Bonapartists who had “rallied” to the Republic, and 41 who had not. 
Parties to-day do not correspond exactly with those of four years ago. 
The new Chamber finally returned on May 20th last consists 
(three elections being still doubtful) of 54 Unified Socialists, 

“ms Independent Socialists, 246 Radicals and “Socialist Radicals, 
7 Dissentient Radicals, 77 Republicans, 66 ProgresSists, 23 
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Nationalists, 96 Liberals, Bonapartists and Royalists. It must 
be explained at once that among the above the Liberals are 
Conservatives and the Progressists are Moderates: that is a typical 
beauty of French party politics. The word “Libéral” in its present 
sense is a new invention and means substantially an opponent of the 
Disestablishment of the Churches, now an accomplished fact. The 
“Progressists ” are an older group which formerly clustered round the 
champion of Protection, M. Méline, now a Senator. They represent 
the extreme Conservative wing of the Republican Party. They would 
probably be in a Republican Opposition under a monarchy. The 
“Liberals” might form a Liberal Constitutional Party under an 
absolute monarchy. Many of them pretend to be Republican, but 
they almost invariably vote with the Royalists. The names of the 
other Parties are less paradoxical. -There is no humbug about the 
ever, though slowly, dwindling group of Royalists and Bonapartists. 
The Republic to them is “la gueuse,” and the aim of their political 
actitity, which they know to be unattainable, is to “strangle the 
“strumpet.” One type of leader in the’ combined Royalist and 
Bonapartist Party—for opposition to the Republic has made strange 
, bedfellows—was Paul de Cassagnac, truculent, swash-buckling 
Imperialist, who foamed at the mouth in print every morning for over 
a quarter of a century, and now is flabbily succeeded by his son. But 
there are other more pleasant types in the Party, and some are 
charming. The most delightful is the disillusioned Royalist, a Royalist 
because of the name he bears, but one who well knows that the country 
dees not want the Duc d’Orléans (nor does the Royalist himself very 
much), and that the third Republic in France to-day stands for 
stability and common sense in Government. The Left of the Chamber 
could not at all do without the decorative Right. The Socialist Party 
would feel lost had it not the small staunch Monarchist -battalion to 
balance it at the other end metaphorically, for in the present Chamber 
the Socialists overflow, and some Extreme Left members are installed 
among the Extreme Right, like wolves in the fold. With few excep- 
tions, the Bonapartists, and especially the Royalists, command the 
respect of all the House and of the country. The exceptions 
are represented by the type which went—for the game is 
up now—among the butchers of la Villette and hired them 
at 2 francs a head to do the dirty work of rioting on 
behalf of Pretenders, imagining naively that fishing in troubled waters 
was the only wise policy for a coming King or an aspiring Emperor. 
The humour of success, had the policy succeeded, would have been 
in the ultimate settlement of accounts between butchers—or 
“souteneurs,” for these often took the honest name of butcher—and 
the young bloods of the Royalist Party of “modern” ideas. 
This “modern ” policy of young Royalists, who looked upon Bassem- 
Denys Cochin and Count Albert de Mun and others of their elders as 
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fossils, was one of the factors—another being, as everyone knows, 
the Dreyfus Case—of that strange product, French Nationalism. The 
Nationalists, reduced to 23 in the present Chamber, are now described 
as dead. But one of the most curious characters in a curious growth 
is that the actually self-styled Nationalists never numbered more than 
49 (in 1902), and made one hundred times more noise than the same 
number of any: other politicians. Thus Nationalism may not be dead 
at all, for it never subsisted solely on the men who called themselves 
Nationalists. It throve on half a dozen other Parties who became 
Nationalist when it suited them. Nationalism was the one powerful 
re-agent throughout the combinations of the last Chamber. All other 
bodies either were irresistibly attracted to it, or repelled it violently. 
Nationalism feigned to have been formed to resist the Bloc, but on 
the contrary the Bloc was kept together precisely by common dread 
of the fearsome aims and methods of Nationalism. It was the 
agglomeration of every element which shrank from the Pasty of wild 
melodrama. That was the making of the BZoc, and the strange thing 
is that its enemies never seemed to see how they were welding it with 
their own hands. You might not love the Béoc, but no observer of 
sense could help loving it better than the antz-Bloc. The fatal | 
assimilation of the Opposition Parties by Nationalism was a curious 
phenomenon. One by one they allowed themselves to be absorbed 
to their doom. Of course, the temptation was understandable; there 
always will be an audience in France for furious rhetoric, and ranters 
found a following. But the mistake was to suppose that in these 
quiet days the majority is melodramatic, and not to understand that 
the mass of the French nation, on the contrary, thirsts for common 
sense. While the Bloc, perhaps more by luck than good management, 
and more through the blunders of its foes than through its own 
deserts, became by contrast the sensible Party, the others were drawn 
into, the anxti-Bloc and dragged down. The extreme right was not 
entirely captured, and the members returned at the General Election 
are precisely the staunch Conservatives whose conservatism was 
consistent and scrupulous, and forbade their joining with furious 
demagogues, even for electioneering purposes. The mutilated Parties 
of the Opposition are those which shrieked loudest in the false hope 
of capturing votes. The actual self-styled Nationalists have dwindled 
to 23. The Nationalist influence, or infection, spread from Right to 
Left over the “Liberals” and “Progressists” permanently and 
effectually, and over the Republicans pure and simple and the 
dissentient Radicals spasmodically and incompletely; the result has 
been that the Progressists now number 66, whereas they were 193 in 
1902, and that the combination of all the Right with them can muster 
„only 185 seats, as against 318 in 1902. As for Nationalist Republicans 
=] Radicals, they have vanished, and all memb®érs returned under 
the two latter styles, barring possibly seven Radicals who are 
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“dissentient,” though it is not clear from what they dissent, will vote 
with the Bloc. 

The only policy of the “Liberals” was furious denunciation of the 
Bloc. The “Progressists” were almost equally destructive, whereas 
their only hope would have been a steady constructive policy, justify- 
ing their name. The Dissentient Republicans and Radicals wavered 
hopelessly. One day France was going to the dogs, and the Bloc 
was to be impeached; on another they voted silently in the majority 
against the combined anti-Republican Parties. The result has been a 
net gain for the Bloc of 56 seats, or an increase of its probable 
majority by 112 votes, including, however, the Socialists. This was 
solely the doing of the Nationalists. It was an admirable chance for 
the Boc, which did not fail to use it. 

Thus the Extreme Left, consisting of 246 Radicals and Socialist- 
Radicals, 22 Independent Socialists and 53 Unified Socialists, with 
whom the 47 plain Republicans and most probably the 7 Dissentient 
Radieals will have to vote, now that they have seen which way the 
' wind blows, and who may also count as a rule, for the same reason, 
upon the 66 Progressists, stand, or stood. when their constituents 
went to the polls, for steady common sense in the popular view of 
‘the country. In some ways it is a paradoxical position. Of the mass 
of 246 Radicals and Socialist- Radicals there is little to say. Their 
opinions represent the continuous policy of the third Republic, with 
developments, but no essential changes. The two main “platforms,” 
resolute adherence to Disestablishment and support of the proposed 
ineome tax, are hardly as revolutionary as the opposition describes 
them. Of course, disestablishment had to come, and had long been 
‘coming. As for the income tax, which doubtless will be voted, it has 
been a bogey long enough to the French middle classes, and as they 
grow accustomed to it it loses its scaring potency. But the paradox 
of the situation from the English point of view is the fact that the 
party of common sense includes—or, perhaps, included—Socialists, 
_ “unified” and independent. The Unified Socialists are those who 
accept the programme and absolute rules of discipline of the Party as 
laid down at the recent national congress. The Independents either 
held aloof, or were excluded, from the United Party. The one great 
change in the prospects of French Socialism brought about by the 
general elections has been the return of Jules Guesde, who_had not 
sat in the previous Parliament. His re-appearance may alter com- 
pletely the fortunes of the Party. Jaurés and Guesde are living 
contraries. ‘ The one is an orator, the other a preacher ; the former is a 
politician, the latter a zealot. They represent political skill opposed 
to brutal simplicity of methods, relativism and absolutism, plasticity 
and the stiffness of a fanatical poker, breadth and narrowness, the 
gentle art of time-Serving and rigid principle, human knowledge ————— 
the world and inhumanly uncompromising faith. They are opposite 
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poles, and it looks as if the Socialist Party in the Chamber would 
henceforth be drawn, round the Guesde pole. It would be too much 
to say absolutely that Guesde is the negative and Jaurés the positive, 
but that would be true enough of their ee in the relative world 
of practical politics. 
Jaurés did more to acclimatise Socialism among the mass of 
Republican politicians than any other Socialist leader. Of course 
some Socialists say that Socialism didsnot gain, but lost thereby, and 
that is the Guesde point of view. But it seems a matter of common 
sense that a Party grows in power as it acquires influence, and as its 
policy develops from narrow zeal into broad humanity. In fact it is a 
question whether Jaurès, time-server though he be, does not represent 
the element of life in French Socialism, and Guesde dead, dry-as-dust 
: ' theorism, for all his fervour. The Party during the last Parliament 
gained a position im French political life to which it could nevar have 
pretended before. By joining the Bloc it may have tarnished the 
dazzling whiteness of its principles against the grimy sides of 
bourgeoisism, but it did an extremely clever thing. Even the pre- 
ponderant influence which it acquired in the House was a secondary 
consideration. The immense gain was that of a new ascendency over, 
steady French public opinion: Socialism during the last Chamber, 
under Jaurés one might say, stepped! out of its sanctum of principle 
and theory into ordinary everyday life, and the apparition was a 
revelation to the level French mind. The more the Nationalist 
opposition shrieked that the monster Anarchy was gobbling up the 
country, the more the bourgeois studied the “Anarchists” of the 
Socialist wing of the BZoc and found them quite human. At last, it was 
the Conservatives who became the unblushing demagogues, and the 
Socialists became the men of weight and substance. Throughout the 
late Parliament the Socialist attitude was Conservatism, in defence of 
the Republic against feverish if futile attacks. Royalists ranted, and 
Socialists spoke like Cabinet Ministers. The impression on steady 
public opinion was deep, arid was not forgotten at the elections, 
though it is true that Guesde has been returned. A country thirsting 
for common sense found an unsuspected measure of it in the Socialist 
Party. The question now is whether Guesde will not drive it out of 
the Party. A convinced, consistent, self-denying prophet can do 
much mischief. He may prove a joy to all opponents of Socialism, 
for he may succeed in calling back the Party into its closed pen of 
principle and shutting again every gate that opened on to common 
human life. The Party will then lose all that it gained in outside 
influence under Jaurés. Even the small French peasant landholder, 
the most confirmed individualist in Europe for obvious reasons of his 
own, began to smile less suspiciously than of yore upon the genial 
—_ Caism of bonny, bluff, red-faced M. Jaurès, admiring his cuteness. 
Guesde, the prophet, with a prophet’s beard, flashing eye afd ascetic 
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face, would frighten him almost back into Clericalism again. In the 
Chamber, Jaurés, with his clarion voice and marvellous gift of the gab, 
interests and moves the House, while .Guesde bores it. On the other 
hand, Guesde will heckle the Government, and thus may entertain. 
For, while the prophet’s influence may be bad for his Party, it will 
certainly be worse for Cabinet Ministers. If the Party listens to 
Guesde—and he commands the respect which goes to all sectarians 
because of their consistency—there will be no more B7oc, or a reduced 
one with the Socialists hovering on its extreme left, now backing it up, 
now letting it unexpectedly and heavily drop. „Already Jaurès him- 
self has lost no time in asserting Socialist independence with that 
full-toned eloquence of his. Of course, this move is partly the result 
of his great and long quarrel with Clémenceau, which began with 
Morocco and grew with the mining strikes and his adversary’s 
acceptance of office; but it is also plainly a march stolen on Guesde. 
Jean Jaurés must not seem a less whole-souled prophet than Jules 
Guesde. ` 

Nothing gave a better insight into the character of the French 
people and of its politicians than the last electioneering campaign. 
The politicians’ and the people were as dark is to light—-sombre 

*melodrama to clear, pleasant, high comedy: on one side, frantic 
agitations, horrid forebodings, and general frenzy; on the other, cool 
sense. It was delightful to look on the two pictures. It was delicious 
to watch the elector reading the candidate’s poster. The poster said 
that France was at the tail of the nations, buried in shame, ruined and 
undone, on the brink of revolution and distracted by the machinations 
of traitors. The elector with his wife and two children, on the two 
bright Sunday mornings of the ballot, “promenaded himself” and 
them round the furious placards, smiled happily, dropped in to vote, 
then went on to Suresnes to lunch long and quietly, and to bask in 
prosperous ease. He and the poster pictured the French people and 
its politicians. 

Three monumental -agitations were got up for the elections by 
different Parties and all three fizzled out: the Church inventory riots, 
the Revolution scare for May Day, and the combined reactionary and 
revolutionary plot invented by M. Clémenceau. There never has 
been such a case of throwing cold water on elaborately laid fireworks. 
The Nationalists were the most skilful engineers, and their failure was 
the worst. The Government, represented by M. Clémenceau, was 
more bungling and <asty, and came off belter. As everyone knows, 
on the occasion of the. inventories provided by the Disestablishment 
law for the preservation of the rights of Church property, riots were 
deliberately organised by the Clerical political party, that is to say, 
the cem:bination of Conservative Parties which caught the infection 
of Nationalism. Phe Faubourg Saint Germain supplied the rioters eee 
pitched battles were fought with police and fire brigade, and a few 
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dozen noblemen went for a while to gaol. Except in out of the way 
villages, where the peasants, told by the militant clergy that the 
Government had sent troops to steal their farms as well as their 
churches, took pitchforks and threw up fortifications which. the troops 
wisely refrained from storming, the labouring classes of France looked 
on indifferently at the fray, and in Paris were only amused to watch 
fine gentlemen making acquaintance with the fists and feet of the 
Metropolitan “Central Brigade” of Police, which all Parisian workmen 
who have ever attempted a street demonstration know from experience 
to be hard and searching. Some time before the elections the 
organisers of the riots understood well that the agitation had failed, 
and sure enough at the polls not a voter in ten had a thought for the 
Church inventories question when he dropped his paper into the 
“urn.” The bubble had burst completely by the spring, and heads 
had been broken and ladies’ dresses soused in vain.. Another 
agitation had to be engineered, and this succeeded marvelously i in one. 
sense; the hoax perpetrated was a great hoax and took in nearly all 
Paris. But unluckily for the scare-mongers, the scare, in itself a 

' monumental success, failed in the object for which it was intended. 
It led to little result, and that little was the reverse of what its authors 
had expected. Paris had, on the first ballot day, May 6th, got over 
the scare of May Ist, and voted as if there never had been any scare. 
The few who cared to remember what most felt was best forgotten 
paid out the authors of the hoax by voting the other way. Thus the 
small changes in Parisian constituencies were Nationalist losses, the 
Bloc winning eight seats from the axéz-Bloc. Paris still returns 
17 Nationalists, Reactionaries, Progressists, including one Dissentient 
Radical, a doubtful ally, but the BZoc of Radicals and of Socialists, 
unified or independent, has grown from 25 to 33. That is all the great 
May Day scare did. Yet it was a glorious hoax, and Parisians never 
were so admirably fooled before. “Special commissioners” from 
Nationalist newspapers discovered, after laborious investigations, that 
a federation of trade unions, the General Labour Federation, had 
accumulated a few thousands of pounds—I think it was three-——where- 
with to root up Society and bring about the Social Revolution. ` The 
next step was to:find out that the Federation*—which had the first news 
of its own intentions from Nationalist papers—had planned the 
Revolution for May 1st. After that, to work up the scare was plain 
sailing. It is uncertain which was more wonderful, the thoroughness 
with which this was done, or the completeness of the success achieved. 
Still, I think the success of the hoax astounded even its authors. They 
were cautious at first, but as the scare caught on they grew bold. At 
last, when half Paris had stored tinned meat, bread, mineral water and 
petroleum oi], and even harboured! cows, against a siege of six weeks, 

md the other half began to feel foolhardy because it ventured to go 
on living as usual, the scaremongers lost all shame, and serious papers 
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seriously considered the possibility of a state of siege being pro- 
claimed, with a military dictatorship to worst the Revolution, while 
the Government played up to them—whether from gullibility, or by a 
set purpose of Macchiavellian policy, one will never be able to tell—by 
calling into Paris and ostentatiously displaying a huge military force, 
which compared with.the power of the strikers was as a sledge hammer 
is to a fly. Of course, nothing happened on May Day, except the 
shaming of Paris, which cowered at home, behind shutters, in a city of 
the dead: Nothing happened, but the great scare had succeeded. 

To succeed so well and to achieve so little was miserable. I never 
remember Paris voting so peacefully and smilingly as it did five days 
after the day for which the final cataclysm of the revolution had been 
announced and while the city still swarmed with troops armed to the 
teeth. As for the provinces, the scare left them blandly unmoved. 
They smiled in the North and laughed in the South, and voted 
delibefately against the Cassandras and for the firebrands who were 
to have bréught revolution. They voted for them because the frenzy 
of the Right has successfully given to the Republican Left a character 
for steady sense, and compared with the fury of so-called 
Conservatives and Moderates, Radicalism and Socialism seem sober 

sand matter-of-fact. 

The hoax of May Day, beautifully engineered, cost its authors dear. 
M. Clémenceau’s bubble, clumsily blown, has long. since melted, doing 
little damage either to his Party or to his Party’s opponents. His 
counter-hoax was one of the weakest ever perpetrated. One must 

believe, to the credit of his sense if not of his honesty, that he played 
tht joke with his tongue in his cheek. The May Day scare had 
obviously been engineered by the Press. M. Clémenceau discovered 
a plot among Royalist and Bonapartist “leaders” of whom no one 
had ever heard, with confederates among the trade union officials, 
mere clerks, as plainly business-like as if they were employed by the 
Bank of England. Before the issue of warrants and in the absence of 
the persons concerned, M. Clémenceau had flats searched, private 
papers ransacked and letters confiscated. Had a Bill for the protection 
of the liberty of the individual, brought in by himself and still before 
the Senate, become Jaw before he took office as Home Secretary, he 
would now be liable to impeachment and to a penalty of imprisonment 
not exceeding five years and a fine of from two to three hundred 
pounds. No evidence appears to have been found in the papers 
seized, beyond a letter from an unimportant general toa crack-brained 
nonentity, saying that he might possibly join one day in a conspiracy, 
if he were quite sure that the conspiracy was not going to fail M. 
Clémenceau’s discovery of a plot was laughed at in Paris fora week, 
and in the country no one ever paid any attention to it. The bland 
cheerfulness with „which the minister himself dropped his OWD muammo 
invention in a fortnight was marvellous. 
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` Scares,' hoaxes and P E were manufactured, and the 
country took them up, looked at them pleasantly, and laid them 
aside; while Parties fluttered and politicians beat the air, the country 
remained unruffled) The great agitation of militant Churchmen and 
Nationalists did not prevent the nation, from confirming the Disestab- 
lishment law, with almost contemptuous calm. :The great. 
.- Nationalist- hoax damaged. only ‘the Nationalists. The, great 
Clémenceau discovery of a plot was taken seriously by few, and those 
few generally plumped for a Unified Socialist. Thus politicians 
‘played the game, and the country was amused to look on, and when 
the game was over, the country became serious and voted as it always 
had meant to vote before the game began. Like certain editors, 
French political men take the public for a greater fool than it is. For’ 
a good many years the French public has been more'serious than its 
politicians, and the latter have not always been aware of the fact. The 
French have always been a level-headed nation, but they: have never 
yearned for a quiet life so earnestly as to-day. - They look, not coldly, 
but coolly on Russia, awaiting developments, for after the original 
fever of friendship that now can be the only businesslike attitude. 
They threw over M. Delcassé because he was suspected of adventur- 


‘` ousness in his policy. They recovered, by an admirable recall of self; 


possession, from the three weeks’ scare of war with Germany a year 
ago. After mature and at first cool consideration, they have finally- 
accepted the entente cordiale, which has been the clearest sign in 
international affairs of ae French people’s common sense policy. 


- 2 LAURENCE JERROLD. 


THE WORLD OF PERSONAL’ SPIRITS. 


A STUDY IN LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


a "RUE Reality,” says Lotze, on the last page of the 

.  _Microcosmos,” “is not Matter and is still less Idea, but is 
“the living Personal Spint of God and the world of personal spirits 
“which He has created.” 

There is deep significance in this definition of Reality. Lotze, 
as even a slight acquaintance with his works 1s sufficient to show, 
was imbued with the scientific spirit and familiar with the results 
of scientific research. It was, however, hardly recognised during his 
lifetime, to the same extent that it now is, that science does not bring 
us into contact with, does not even give us direct knowledge of the 
underlying realities of the physical universe. “Matter” was still 
generally looked upon as something more than a mere name to 
conceal our ignorance. The real world was largely to science as well 
as to the man in the street, the region of the tangible. But at the 
present time persons at all conversant with the theoretical side of 
modern science well know that the seemingly exhaustive analyses, 
comprehensive classifications and imposing generalisations which 
strike awe and astonishment into the mind of the multitude are, to 
use the words of a living authority, no more than the “conceptual 
“shorthand ”* by which we endeavour to give an intelligible account 
of our sense-impressions and the inferences we may legitimately draw 
from them. 

To the terms “matter,” “force” and others of which popular Science 
stil makes some parade, objection is taken by deeper thought 
because they involve metaphysical assumptions opposed to an 
enlightened spirit of enquiry, and they are admitted to use only under 
strict limitation and for the sake of convenience. 

It is obvious that when the pronounced tendency of scientific 
theory is to bring more and more prominently into view the non- 
 substantiality of the visible and the tangible, the conception that the- 


** Professor Karl Pearson in the “ Grammar of Science.” 
VOL. XC, Š 
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“world of things is only a system of appearances which God reveals to 
“a kingdom of spirits by way of stimulating them to act, and as objects 
“of their perception,’ appears even superficially far less unpractical 
and arbitrary than in the days when materialism aspired to and 
obtained recognition as the philosophy far excellence of science. 
Materialism received its death-blow indeed at the hands of Berkeley ; 
but between Berkeley and Lotze vast regions of thought, of which 
the latter took full cognisance, were traversed, and the foundation 
and superstructure of his system alike benefited. He does not, how- 
ever, attempt to claim finality and exhaustiveness for the latter. Any 
student of the “Microcosmos” and the “Outlines of a Philosophy of 
“Religion,” more especially the latter, must be struck by the humility 
and conviction with which Lotze recognises certain world-old 
problems, that of the existence of evil and of its incompatibility with 
the supremacy of goodness for instance, as unsolved, and, as he 
believes insoluble under earthly conditions of knowledge. This 
intellectual modesty appeals strongly to our modern cast of theught. 
So long as the world lasts there will be constantly new acquisitions of 
experience and knowledge in every region of human activity, 
necessarily exhibiting the old factors of these age-long problems in a 
fresh light, not infrequently introducing altogether new factors. It 18 
hardly possible under such circumstances that any system of 
philosophy can be final. The most we can reasonably expect is that 
so far as it goes it should conduct us on the right road, one which may 
indeed stretch far ahead of our limited vision, but which does not 
deceive by ending in an impasse and bidding us take it as fhe 
desired goal. 

Lotze’s conception of Reality as “the Living Personal Spirit of 
“God, and the Personal Spirits which He has created” naturally leads 
us to enquire in what manner he regards both human and divine 
Personality, and further what he understands by creation. In the 
Philosophy of Religion these three points are discussed with a very 
fair amount of filness and great suggestiveness. He commences, of 
course, with that form of personality of which alone we have experi- 
ence, the human, and shows that its essence does not consist, as has so 
frequently been supposed, in the opposition of Z to xoft-I. This 
notion, he says, is altogether vague and unsound, and “arises through 
“the common error that two things, because their conceptions are 
“correlative, and form the terms of an opposition or a relation, have 
“therefore arisen in and through this relation itself.” He illustrates 
his meaning by the case of two lines going right and left. Each has 
a direction of its own quite apart from comparison with the other, and, 
moreover, it is just this fact that each line Aas an independent 
direction which constitutes the ground ofthe comparison between it 
“and the other. “It is just the same with the distinction between J 
“and xot-I. These terms do not arise merely in and through their 
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“contrast... . That which constitutes the essence of the Z, previous 
“to the contrast, is itself the ground on account of which in the 
“contrast it presents itself only as the Z and not as the zof-1."* Lotze 
admits, of course, that “this general logical consideration does not 
“settle the problem presented, because, as a matter of experience, a 
“personal spirit never knows itself to be such except through making 
“the distinction between J and zot-Z.” He points out, however, that 
its own inner states fall quite as much under the head of xzof-I as any 
external conditions, and that “the human consciousness, anyhow, has 
“nothing else immediately given to it than this inner world of its ideas 
“and presentations.” Consequently, he concludes that a finite spirit 
has personality, or, rather, is a person, so soon as ever it knows itself 
as unitary subject in opposition to its own states and to its own ideas,” 
and that in the case of man this “contrast between himself and his 
“own ideas and presentations chiefly centres in that between himself 
“and his idea of an independent reality which he has made for himself 
“by dint of his reason and to satisfy its claims.” He applies these 
considerations to the conception of an Infinite Personality, by 
observing that “the personality of God does not require us to assume 
“a reality outside Him and limiting Him, but only the production in 
“Him of a world of ideas to which He finds Himself in contrast as to 
“His own states.” Thus the Infinite Spirit is not, as are finite spirits, 
in need of the conception of an external Reality in order to gain an 
idea of the Whole of things, and of the mutual relation of its parts, 
because the Infinite Spirit, the ground of everything, is not limited 
toa particular part and point [time and place,] of the order which It 
has Itself grounded, and in which all finite spirits must be so limited. 
It possesses, as they never can, immediate and complete knowledge 
of the Whole, and therefore needs not “a history in the course of which 
Its ideal world may, for a first time, arise for it out of [and by means 
of] interaction with something else.” | 

Lotze then points out that in human beings the consciousness of Z 
arises out of the consciousness of aize, and this is given us as an 
immediate experience through pleasure and pain. “In this inward 
“experience” he says, “there is revealed to us for the first time the 
“absolute distinction which there is between what awakes this feeling 
“and what does not awake it; and through this feeling, and through 
“it alone, is revealed the equally wide contrast of the subjects J, how 
“and že, to which we in reflective thought refer the states we have 
“experienced.”+ In finite spirits pleasure and’ pain are at first 
awakened by external stimulus, “though when they have once arisen 
“it may quite well be the case that they remain for us, and persist 
“without any opposition whatever to an outside reality; . 
“particularly in the case of our æsthetic and moral feelings; these 
“are hardly so much expressions of what conduces to our subjective 

af Philosophy of Religion,” Bk. I., par. xxxix. t Par. xxxiii. 
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“or individual good or harm, as recognitions of the inner wort 
“worthlessness attaching to a content or an action brought before 
“mind.” For the Infinite Spirit no external stimulus need « 
“Those contents which in our own case, though primarily dt 
“stimuli coming from without, yet come to be matter of zesthetic 
“moral judgments, would be His own creative productions and 
“Personality would consist in being the subject which feels in 
“presence of this the worth or-worthlessness of what is so produce 
“in the judgments made in the way of pleasure or pain, satisfactic 
“dissatisfaction, approval or disapproval.”* 

This conception of worth or value (we7thk) is one of ext 
importance in Lotze’s Philosophy, not least as we shall have occ: 
to see in his “Philosophy of Religion.” 

He winds up his considerations on the Divine Personality 
remarking that they must-not be regarded as laying down “get 
“principles ” determining whether or not personality is,to be awa 
to God. “There can... nõt be a circle of laws . . . anteceder 
“God and regulative of the form of His existence. All we can 
“do... . is to’show that the singleness, infinity and freedom : 
“limitation by others which are essential features in our notior 
“Him ] are not logically incompatible with the ascription of person 
“to Him, nay, further, that these very predicates first enable t 
“form the conception of Personality in its perfection, and to perc 
“that in its completeness it can only be in God, while to Man bel 
“but a weak and faint copy thereof.” 

We turn now to Lotze’s conception of creation. Stated in a 
words it amounts to this, that the term is only rightly employed ` 
reference to spirits, because “nothing can exist for itself or other 
“than as the thought of another spirit except a spirit itself.”+ 
same thought has been forcibly expressed by a modern thinker: 

“creators—z.¢., originative centres, are not created, nothing is create 
because dething has even in ever so slight a measure independe 
or, aS we are more accustomed to say, freedom. 

“Tf,” says Lotze, with regard to Creation, “we remain conte: 
“with the idea of a blind and unintelligent material world, we yet 
“in this only such effects as flow in each moment and accordin; 
“universal laws from existing circumstances and conditions; co 
“quently, there happens in this world nothing new, and its w 
“course of events might be fully determined beforehand; and i 
“far as God has thought this world, it would have just the same 11 
“order and coherency in His thought, as it manifests in its realisa 
“of itself to us.”§ It would, therefore, gain nothing by the arbit 
gift of such a realisation, save in the case of God’s “creating indivic 


* “ Philosophy of Religion,” Bk. I., par, xxxiv. 7 Par. xlviii. 
t Professor Howison in his contribution to the " Conception of God,” a discu 
chiefly carried on by Prof. Royce and himself. ” 
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“finite spirits” [and] “causing to arise in them the cosmic thoughts ir 
“question as external perceptions.* In that case they would [as the} 
“doj form a medium of communication between spirit and spirit; anc 
“the world of things becomes to the world of spirits a system o 
“appearances, stimulating them to act and to know. The idea o 
“creation has a meaning only in relation to this world of spirits; 
“because it is for spirits alone that the Will of God produces a reality 
“distinct from the mere being thought by Him [thus constituting 
“them], not merely thoughts in His mind, but true and independen 
“subjects of thought on their own account.” 

A very interesting corollary from this view of creation, and oni 
which finds (so far as any metaphysical suggestion can find in thi 
physical aspect-of things) support in the most recent scientifi 
discoveries and inferences, is that the Natural Order which we car 
observe need not be, probably is not, the only order established by 
God. “Weare able . . . to suppose [might we not say to infer?] tha 
“God causes a plurality of ordered worlds to appear before many 
“spirit-worlds, and of these many worlds one need not be discoverable 
“by observation within the limits of another.” ł 

Recent astronomical discoveries and considerations seem to bi 
regarded as fairly establishing the fact that the stellar universe, no 
so long ago supposed to be infinite, or, if the expression be preferred 
indefinite in extent, has its definite boundary. Beyond it lies—what 
We can hardly suppose nothing. The theoretical constructions o 
non-Euclidean space point in the direction of a certainly possible— 
many would prefer to say, probable—existence of other world-order. 
than our own; and it is extraordinarily significant that in an age wher 
the scientific aspect of the universe looms so large, in the minds o 
many persons so exclusively, science by its own methods (I refe 
chiefly to the above-mentioned astronomical considerations,) shouk 
discover, if one may so say, the limits within which alone those method: 
are valid. 

But our present concern is more especially with what Lotze calls tha 
“higher world-order which religious faith sets over against this earthl 
“world [and] which we perceive under the name of the Kingdom o 
“Heaven. ... If we regard this [present world-order] as a whole, wi 
“cannot ... so far as our knowledge of Nature has as yet progressec 
“find any territory in it which is not subject to its mechanical law, o 
“which separates itself from this world as a higher sphere, or a 
“heaven. But . . . [on] the supposition that the world[-orders 
“which God has created are many, . . . we need no longer try to fin 
“the higher world-order directly in the prolongation of this lowe 
“order; for it may exist now and here as an order of quite anothe 
“kind, without intruding itself or being noticeable in the course o 
“the events of this world. [Neither need] we regard these severa 

* Ibid, t Par. xlix. t Par. L 
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“world-orders as falling entirely outside one another; on the contrary, 
“we must regardxthem as bound up together in the unity of God as 
“parts of a higher plan. And although... we do not know in’, 
“what way a finite spirit can pass from this order of earthly life into 
“one of those higher spheres, yet we see that such a transition is 
“possible, [because no spirit would be bound for ever to perceive only | 
“that one of all God’s ‘systems of appearances’ which is its appointed 
“medium of communication with Him and with its fellows while under 
“earthly conditions,] and the religious views and aspirations which 
“bind up this earthly life with that higher perfection of the Kingdom 
“of Heaven, though they admit not of being proved for certain by any ' 
“philosophy, yet do not conflict, but rather entirely agree with those 
“philosophical conceptions which this analysis of the idea of creation 
“has led us to form.”* 

We now come to another distinctive and most significant feature in 
Lotze’s manner of regarding Creation—viz,, that it is not merely an 
emanation or development. It is impossible for us, he says, to uhder- 
stand or attempt to define the way in which God creates, but only the 
‘wmport of the creative act, viz, that in order to the existence of the 
spirit-world . . . a Divine Will was necessary and a determination of 
it which might not have been [że., might have been different or might 
not have existed at all]. . : We cannot think of this Divine Will as 
if it were an historical act, which arose for the first time in God at a 
particular though unassignable moment, and had behind it a spiritual 
predilection on the part of God, whence its origin can be derived. All 
these attempts to write a history of the life which God led before 
creation, or to set forth the inner development by which He came to 
be a Creator are errors [and lead to intellectual confusion]. 

‘God, Freedom, Immortality. A modern writer has most truly said 
that these conceptions are so bound up together that a consideration 
of the one necessarily involves sooner or later a consideration of the 
other two.T 

So far we have been occupied chiefly with the thought of God, — 
God and creation. But in this creation, which is of spirits alone, 
freedom has all along been pre-supposed, freedom on the part of the 
Creator, (Lotze specially. repudiates the notion that Creation was a 
necessary consequence of the Divine Nature,)}—and (within limits,) of 
the created. The world-order, as'we have been regarding it, is one 
which allows of Free beginnings, and free beginnings imply a certain 
amount of indetermination in cosmic -conditions. 

An illustration borrowed from that brilliant and suggestive writer, 
Professor James, will assist us to understand Lotze’s meaning better. 
He reminds us that indetermination has its limits. Not anything 
can happen, but only that which is possible i in a Universe constituted - 


` *." Philosophy of Religion,” par. 1. e 
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as ours is constituted. This merely amounts to saying that there is a 
world-order. Within this world-order and subject to its conditions 
there are many possibilities which may or may not become actual, and 
the realisation of some of them precludes that of others. For instance, 
even such a small matter as deciding down which of two streets you 
will walk to the same destination, deliberately places your walking 
down one of the streets out of the question. You can’t walk down 
them Goth at the same time. The constitution of the universe does 
not allow of this. Three courses only lie open to you. You may walk 
down No. 1 street or No. 2 street, or if you really can’t make up your 
mind, you may walk down, neither, but you can’t walk down both. 
This apparently trivial illustration suffices to show very forcibly (as 
does the familiar saying, “You can’t both eat your cake and have it,”) 
the bearing of the indeterminate element in the universe on human 
determination of character and events. In every life there arises 
frequently a small, and at least once or twice a momentous possibility : 
“To be or not to be, that is the question.” The question once 
decided, results follow, (affecting, it may be, not that one life only, 
but many others,) which need not have been, and would not have 
been, had the decision been different. That is what Lotze means by 
* “free beginnings,” and obviously they must occur, and can only occur, 
in a world of spirits. 

But how can these free beginnings co-exist with the Divine 
Omniscience? The question of zime enters here. Lotze shows that 
free beginnings would not be possible if the Ommniscience of God 
implied fore-knowledge, but that the predicates “before and after” 
cannot be applied to it, and that with timeless knowledge free 
beginnings are compatible. He declines to enter into the question of 
the relation which time bears to God, beyond that “He founded it,” 
presumably in founding such a world-order as that of human 
experience, in which since “we who are but parts can see but parts,” 
succession necessarily enters into our experience, and “out of our 
“weakness we shape the shadow, Time.” 

Since the Being and knowledge of God are timeless, we cannot 
think of His control or government of the universe as implying “a 
“series of actions performed by Him one after another [because this 
“would constitute His life like ours], one of succession. Rather what 
“we can indicate as the aim of the world and goal of His government 
“is an end constantly fulfilled and constantly fulfilling itself. End or 
“aim [is understood as bearing the meaning not of something to be 
“attained or realised in the future, but of] ‘something willed’ We 
“are thus brought back to the question of the ‘import’ of creation, of 
“what the content of the ‘world-aim’ may be, and Lotze gives as his 
“‘ general and formal answer, that if by creation is meant the 
“production of a kind of reality,’—z.2, a real. . . world, distinct from 
“one witich only exists in the Divine Thought, then there is no 
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“creation save of a world of spirits.” Here, therefore, we must look 
for the Divine end.* 

Further than this, Lotze tells us, merely theoretical deductions from 
the notion of the highest principle cannot go. A fuller development 
“needs other roots than mere theory ... we can only determine å 
“ priori, and without going to experience, what concrete qualities belong 
“to the Supreme Principle by consulting the needs and claims of the 
“affections and of the heart. And these may be summed up by 
“saying that the highest principle . . . has absolute value and worth ; 
“and no other aim than the realising of the highest worth can be 
“ascribed to God as the motive of His creation, and the principle of 
“order in what He creates.” t 

Before proceeding to the consideration of what this “highest worth” 
is, let us pause for a moment over two very important clues to Lotze’s 
thought, which are indicated in the foregoing quotation. 

(1) His recognition that the satisfaction of the logical reason 
is not sufficient in a Philosophy of Religion. 

(2) His allowance that the heart and the affections, the 
‘emotional and the ethical elements in our nature, have their just 
claims. 


(1) It is not necessary to say much under the first head. Even” 


those persons who are theoretically satisfied with regarding the 
world-aim as a process of dialectical development fail to be, so 
practically. Almost unconsciously they add to their logical faith the 
something more which gives it warmth and vitality, which makes it of 
some use and support to them in the stress and storm, the perplexities 
and contradiction of human life. Itseems as though it might be just as 
well to commence where we have (in practice) to end, and frankly 
acknowledge with Lotze that the logical faculty is not the whole of 
reason and need! not be treated as such. If we lose in simplicity, we 
gain in breadth. 

(2) Under the second head we ar do well to pause a little longer, 
for at first sight Lotze’s suggestion that we should determine “what 
“concrete qualities belong to the Supreme Principle by consulting the 
“needs and claims of the affections and of the heart,” sounds quite 
unblushingly anthropomorphic It is often forgotten that this is 
precisely what we do,—-and quite rightly,—with respect to the logical 
reason. Every system of philosophy that ever was constructed, every 
scientific theory that ever was formulated, has been constructed and 
formulated solely in order to satisfy the needs and claims of this 
exacting faculty.. The histories of science and of philosophy equally 
show that their assertion of their needs and claims has often resulted in 
very anthropomorphic conclusions indeed, which later and wider 
knowledge has had to correct, even to discount. Yet there is probably 
not a single person who would therefore say that we ought not to 
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attend to the claims of the logical reason. Why is not an equal 
consideration accorded to the claims of the heart and the affections? 
It would be difficult to give a satisfactory answer to this question, and 
I venture to think it worthy of more attention than it has received. 
The abandonment by high-minded and conscientious persons of beliefs 
which did satisfy their heart and their affections because they could 
not, or thought they could not, logically justify them is no rare thing. 
It is impossible to feel other than the deepest admiration and respect 
for such single-minded devotion to truth at any cost. But it is 
permissible to doubt whether in all cases the conception of truth was 
high and broad enough. 

We return now to the consideration of what that “highest worth” 
may be, the realising of which “can be ascribed to God as the motive 
“of His creation, and the principle of order in what He creates.”* 
And, putting it very briefly, we find that according to Lotze it is the 
realisation of goodness, Aodzness, and the deep inseparable happiness 
which attends such realisation both to the creating and created spirits. 
Lotze does not start from the holiness, he starts from the happiness, 
because, as he says, there could be no such thing as worth save ina 
world of spirits capable of taking interest in the form of pleasure and 
‘pain in what they know.f And from that in which the highest pleasure 
is taken and pain is felt by the world of human spirits, he rises to the 
conception that the loving Will of God wills happiness in goodness for 
His creation, wills for it that which is His own joy and blessedness. ` 

Closely connected with, nay, involved in every step of these con- 
siderations is the haunting presence of the problem of evil. Lotze 
does not even attempt to solve it. He contents himself with pointing 
out that every endeavour hitherto made has been without success and 
by undisguisedly falling back on the supremacy of goodness as a 
postulate which must be accepted despite appearances. In his opinion 
“it must be allowed that on purely theoretical grounds there is as 
“much to be said for the pessimistic as for the optimistic view, and that 
“the latter rests only on our conception of God.” But I think Lotze 
hardly here takes full advantage of his own admission that the claims 
of the heart and of the affections are not to be ignored. The 
consensus of opinion of all those leaders of men whom their fellows 
recognise as highest in aspiration and achievement is that goodness, 
beauty and truth are of the greatest worth, that for their attainment 
any sacrifice 1s to be welcomed, and that nothing short of their attain- 
ment in supreme degree is sufficient to ensure human happiness. 
Many who do not call themselves religious, many who do not regard 
the attainment for which they nevertheless long and strive as even 
remotely possible, many more who are conscious that so far as their 
individual] selves and environment are concerned the failure is partly 
due to their own lack of effort and insight, are none the less fully 
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penetrated by the conviction that if it could be, that kingdom of 
righteousness, truth and love would, and only would, utterly satisfy them. 
. “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst . . . for they shall be filled.” 
This 1s what Lotze would have us believe. The reason why the 
hunger and thirst are a necessary preliminary to the being “filled,” 
he does not pretend to know. Perhaps more light has been attained 
on the subject than he allows; but “more light” is not explanation, 
does not give a reason; it only convinces us more or less strongly 
that though we cannot now receive it, there is an explanation, and 
though our logic cannot compass it, a reason. 

And thus we arrive at the last point for present consideration, viz., 
. Immortality. 

Lotze says little in the “Philosophy of Religion,’—indeed nothing 
directly,—about human immortality, but the two thoughts which 
illuminate the subject and which receive considerable attentiom at his 
hands, are the timeless Being of God, and the worth of creation. A 
modern philosopher, avowedly a follower (though with a difference) 
of Hegel, but some of whose writings seem to show very 
_strongly the influence of Lotze, has pointed out in an interesting 
and original manner the importance of what he calls the world of 
appreciation,* that aspect of things which allows our judgments of 
value to come into play. Now in creating, God, to use human ` 
symbolism, forms a judgment of value, of what in His sight is of 
worth, and that is personal spirits, each one of whom is to fill to Him, 
to His love and appreciation, a unique place. Under human con- 
ditions as they actually appear, there seems to be a beginning (wath 
birth) and an end (at death) of such individual existence. “The 
“spirit,” we say, “returns to God who gave it,” and many feel, even if 
they do not say, that such “return ” is probably accompanied by a loss 
of all sense of individuality,—a loss which is brought about, not 
indeed by death, but by fulness of life, and yet which from a practical 
standpoint is just passing into unconsciousness and oblivion, and 
nothing else. A usual and a plausible answer to the objection that 
such a passing would be a loss to the Father of spirits as well 
as to the spirits themselves, is, that if their unconscious existence 
before their human birth sufficed Him, it should equally do so after 
death. This answer is met by a question : Why should the conscious 
individual existence of personal spirits, for any or for all ¢zme, have 
worth to Him? In what can He find worth except in that which is 
not subject to time either short or long? If Reality is indeed “not 
“Matter, and still less Idea, but the living Personal Spirit of God, and 
“the personal spirits which He has created,” the question as to human 
immortality is surely solved, for Reality is just that which does not 
pass away, and which cannot be affected by, because it has nothing 


* Professor Royce. See, his “Philosophy of Religion,” the chapter entitled “ The 
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to do with, time. We now, for reasons of which the Infinite 
Intelligence alone is aware, and which Infinite Love alone can justify, 
are living under earthly conditions and limitations. Some say we do not 
remember what went before. Is it not rather the case that of part of our 
being, part of our relation to God and the spiritual order, we are not 
conscious? When we awake to our whole life, it will not be that we 
shall “remember,” but know as present, know out of all relation to 
time, because it is not, and cannot be, in relation to it, our eternal 
reality, 7.2., our worth to God, which lies in our filling a special relation 
to Him, in our being individual personal spirits. 

Though Lotze does not exactly say this, it is a fair, indeed an 
inevitable deduction from what he does say. We exist because we 
are of value to the Infinite Love of God; we are spirits who can 
respond to and reciprocate that love and find in it our own joy and 
fulfilment He to whom we are of value, because we can thus 
respond ard reciprocate, can never have begun, and can never end 
so regarding us, for beginning and ending have no place in Him. 
Our capability of making each one his own response and reciprocation 
depends on our conscious individuality; the latter, therefore, however 

„it may seem to us now, must be timeless, and birth and death, which 
are accidents of the temporal order, can neither give nor take it away. 
Under actual conditions we piece together, by means of earthly 
experience and the discursive reason, part of that which to the Divine 
Insight is immediately apprehensible. But on the assumption that 
we are, as indeed personal spirits must be, endowed with the Divine 
Nature, it is to a conscious participation in the attributes of that 
Nature, including its universal insight, that our experience tends. 
Therefore though no finite beings can apprehend infimitude, 22. 
the whole of existence, it is at any rate a reasonable anticipation, as 
well as one satisfying to “the heart and the affections,” that they 
should ultimately apprehend the whole of zeir own order of existence, 
in which case their experience would be no longer consecutive, but 
in its whole range simply present. That would mean that whatever 
we might or might not “remember” while limited by temporal, (not 
necessarily merely earthly) conditions, when free from them nothing 
would be absent from our cognisance which affects our individual 
selves and the order of existence to which we belong, whether when 
temporarily apprehended it preceded or followed our earthly existence. 
One corollary from this would be that no spirit with whom we had 
been in conscious relation, whom we had known, under temporal 
conditions, could be unrecognised by or indifferent to us under those 
which are eternal. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ‘SPAIN. 
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ON ALFONSO, upon coming of age in 1902, found his country 
isolated; Germany, Austria and’ Italy allied in a brotherly 
league; France and Russia joined in an offensive and. defensive 
alliance, and England soon to sign a treaty with the neighbouring. 
kingdom of Portugal. : The Moroccan Question was about to- rise 
above the surface; Germany had already begun—thanks to her 
impulsive Kaiser—to show her teeth occasionally, especially towards 
England. As for the Far East, matters were beginning to take an 
unfavourable aspect. 

Nor was the situation at home a whit better. -The apathy 
and ignorance of the people, the corruption of the administrative, 
judicial and political systems, caciguismo and its corresponding 
evils, the investment of Spanish capital in foreign lands, 
instead of at home—all these phenomena and many more caused 
‘Spain to lag behind in the race for national power, wealth and fame. 
Besides, the enormous deficit-in the Exchequer, produced by decades 
of strife, of war and of financial mismanagement, impeded the 
re-organisation of the army, of the navy and of the strategic strong- 
holds scattered along the sea coast, in the Balearic Isles, in North 
Africa and in the Canary Islands. A murmur of discontent, of 
opposition, of resistance rang throughout the Peninsula; emigrants— 
whole families and even villages—escaped from the heartless Mother 
Country to hospitable America; the agrarian crisis in Andalusia and 
Galicia took gigantic dimensions, and the world looked on indifferently 
at the pleiad of evils which beset the sunny land of Spain after 
sixteen years of an unhappy Regency. 

Shortly after the accession of King Alfonso to the throne, the 
Liberals broke up into fragments. Sagasta died. The Conservative 
-leader, Silvela, retired from politics and a new one had to be chosen. 


_ Thus the Premiers who had been the counsellors of the Regency 
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disappeared with it, like those of the Victorian. Era soon after Queen 
Victoria’s death. Spain is about to enter on a new period in her life’s 
history just as England did a year or two ago. 

King Alfonso as a monarch cannot be judged. He is young, 
impulsive and iron-willed. From an early age he has been accustomed 
to State affairs and his two chief advisers, Sefior Maura (Conservative) 
and Señor Moret (Liberal), the latter ably aided by Señor Canalejas, 
are better statesmen than it has been Spain’s lot to possess for many 
years. Consequently, it is difficult to say how many of Don Alfonso’s 
actions are due to his own spontaneous initiative and how many are 
taken after serious meditation in the Premier’s office. 

The first important step taken by the monarch was his sudden 
journey to Vigo to greet the German Emperor on his way to 
the Mediterranean (1904). What really passed between the northern 
emperq: and the youthful southern monarch is unknown, though 
something gid pass between the two, I shall have to refer to 
this visit again. For the moment it suffices to state that this step 
on the part of Don Alfonso was—as Heine would have put it—‘“the 
“admission ticket of Spain into European civilisation.” It was the 
unexpected breaking up of the isolation into which Spain had been 
plunged; it showed Europe that on her throne there sat a Sovereign 
who would have to be taken into account and reckoned with in all 
matters relating to Mediterranean problems. 

A month or two after King Alfonso’s voyage to Vigo, the most 
sensational event in recent European politics took place. It was no 
other than the signing of the Anglo-French Treaty. Enough has 
been said concerning this event to excuse me from referring to it at 
length. Some remarks, so far unpublished, will, however, have to be 
allowed; they will show the real motives entertained by England and 
France, as well as the reason of Germany’s interference, which led up 
to the Algeciras Conference. 

Our Foreign Office, aware of the easterly movement of self- 
expansion which we were beginning to undertake, wisely deemed it 
fitting to settle the Moroccan Question once for all. So it came 
to an understanding with the Italian and French Cabinets, and it was 
agreed that Great Britain should be independent in Egypt, that Italy 
should further her ambitions in Tripoli, and that France should have 
the right to her pretensions in Morocco. Neither Germany nor Spain 
was to be consulted in the matter. 

So the Kaiser visited the Iberian Peninsula previous to the signing 
of the treaty, and talked with King Alfonso. Everything goes to 
indicate that some sort of an informal understanding was arrived at 
between the monarchs. This did not and could not please England 
on account of her West Mediterranean position, so she added a clause 
to the now famous Anglo-French Treaty, stipulating for the recogni- 
tion by Ftance of Spain’s rights, fortresses and pretensions in Africa 
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(Morocco), the settlement of which would have to be the subject of a 
Franco-Spanish Treaty. The result of this clever diplomatic stroke 


- was threefold: it flattered Spain by making her believe her Moroccan — 


pretensions were as sacred as those of France; it dealt a harsh blow 
to German diplomacy in Spain; and, thirdly, it undid all the practical 
concessions made by our Government in a land that was not ours. 

It was a capital stroke as regards our own foreign policy; 
it helped along our easterly movement of expansion by freeing 
Egypt, and it maintained our West Mediterranean pre-eminence 
(Gibraltar) by neutralising France’s pretensions in Morocco. 
At the same time it gained for us Spain’s sympathies, which 
had been wandering off towards Berlin, thanks to German 
diplomacy, whose ambition it is to occupy a Mediterranean position, 
so as to fight there for future expansion by impeding France’s 
national development and destroying our hegemony. What could 
therefore be more favourable to Germany’s plans than.the sincere 
friendship of Spain, considering that Gibraltar is incrusted om the 
Iberian Peninsula and lies opposite Ceuta, Chafarinas, etc, and that 
Melilla is near Oran, and the Balearic Isles opposite Marseilles and 


almost between Bizerta and Toulon? Our Government could not,. 


however, remain blind to Germany’s intrigues. Consequently, the 
: famous clause in the Anglo-French Treaty. 

That was in the spring of 1904. In the autumn Spain had signed 
the now useless Franco-Spanish Treaty, in the drawing up.of which 
. her diplomacy had failed to take advantage of the opening which had 
been given to Spain by our country. This was due to the Frango- 


phile tendencies of the Conservatives then in power, who deemed that ` 


any concessions made by Spain in Morocco in favour of France were 
trifling when compared with the advantages to be gained by a cordial 
entente or alliance with the Sister Republic. The impression produced, 
however, upon public opinion in Spain by the signing of the treaty 
was fatally opposed to such an extente. It did more to impede the 
alliance in question than Spain’s concessions had done to further it. 
To-day it is impossible. 

Our Government, having initiated the rise of Spain, did not let 
matters stop there. Sir Arthur Nicolson, one of our cleverest 
diplomats, was sent to the Court of Madrid to counteract German 
influence and gain not only the country’s sympathies but her friend- 
ship. At the same time the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty was signed. 
This signified as much as forcing Spain to side preferably with us, as 
otherwise the creation of a powerful enemy on the western flank might 
prove dangerous, France, on the other hand, was idle. Instead of 
following up the advantages gained by the treaties she had signed 
and by the Italian extente, she let the grass grow under her feet and 
did nothing to justify her presence in Morocco. This was taken 
advantage of by her enemies who forced her hand and obliged her to 
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accept the Algeciras Conference as the fruit of her unhappy inertia 
from July 1904 to July 1905. 

Germany’s attitude, the Kaiser’s Mediterranean trip and the fall of 
Delcassé are easily explained by that country’s ambitions in southern 
waters and by her fear of being isolated from Western Europe. As 
for Spain, her King undertook those voyages across Europe which 
were to signify the nation’s awakening from the lethargy into which 
it had fallen. Paris, and then London, was visited. It would have 
been more logical for Don Alfonso to visit Berlin before going to 
London, on account of England’s extra-continental position. But no, 
London was chosen first: and this may be regarded as an index to 
the direction Spain’s foreign policy was taking. 

King Alfonso’s engagement to Princess Ena of Battenberg was 
another indication of the same policy. Before the official announce- 
ment of the betrothal became known, a movement was started by the 
Berlin Press in favour of placing a German princess on the Spanish 
throne. Names were proposed, but one and all of them were 
unpopular in Spain, excepting among the most biassed Germano- 
philes. It was an English princess that impartial and intelligent 
Spaniards clamoured for; and the news of Don Alfonso’s choice was 
teceived with popular rejoicing throughout the country. 

To conclude: Created by England herself, a feeling of sincere 
friendship has been awakened in Spain for our country; German 
intrigues have been counteracted by our Ambassador in Madrid, and 
Spain may be relied upon to second British interests in the 
Mediterranean. As regards home affairs, they are progressing with 
rapidity. The Exchequer is in a better state; the exchange on the 
peseta is more favourable than it has been for at least twenty years ; 
new industries are being created; foreign capitalists are opening up 
many of the country’s natural resources, and Spanish money is 
beginning to be invested in home industries instead of going abroad. 
The prospects of the country are better than they have been for years. 
Spain has finally emerged from the shadows beneath which she lay 
buried, and, progressing at home, will be able to take a prominent part 
in all questions relating to the Mediterranean and to the opening up 
of Morocco. Such is the aspect of present-day Spain. It is optimistic 
in the extreme; it is certainly due in a great measure to the young 
monarch himself and to his counsellors, but above all to British 
friendship and initiative. 

The Algeciras Conference was conducted in the South of Spain, 
just opposite to Gibel-Musa and the Moroccan coast-line. It 
was forced upon France; ‘the fault was her own; why had she let 
the months slip by in idleness after signing the Anglo-French and 
Franco-Spanish Treaties, instead of employing energetic measures to 
suppress the Roghi’s rebellion, or, at least, to establish an effective 
police service in Tangier? Had she done so, she would have had the 
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moral support of England, Italy, Russia, Spain and the United States, 
and German opposition would have been perfectly futile. 

But no, she lingered. The Conference was convoked. As regards 
its results it is doubtful whether they come up to the expectations of 
the optimists, but neither do they satisfy those who prophesied a 
complete failure. It isnot the object of this article to summarise the 
benefits to be reaped by Morocco, thanks to the unselfish intervention 
of European bankers; this would involve a careful analysis of all the 
reforms adopted by the delegates, Let it suffice, therefore, to 
examine the results of the Conference as regards international politics, 
especially those pertaining to the Mediterranean. 

The only country that obliged France to assent to the convoking of 
an international congress was Germany. Now, Germanys primary 
object was to force a way into the Mediterranean, so as to be 
considered a Mediterranean Power and to have a voice in all matters 
pertaining to the status guo of the great inland sea. Thys she mght 
be able to hold France and England in check. This ambition on her 
part has not been realised; consequently, the Conference has been a 
failure for Germany. Against her, and under the leadership of 
England and France, Spain, Portugal and Italy placed their votes, and 
this in spite of the fact that the latter country is one of the parties to 
the Triple Alliance. So that Germany has gained nothing; she 
stands to-day where she stood before the Conference. The Kaiser is 
not pleased; it is rumoured that he will dismiss Biilow; it is also 
rumoured that he desists from undertaking a Mediterranean trip this 
year, so as not to shake hands with Don Alfonso and King Victor. „lt 
is a spiteful resolution that luckily will leave both Spain and Italy 
indifferent. 

Italy has nothing to lose or gain by the results of the 
Conference—that is, as regards the partition of influences in Morocco. 
But her Mediterranean ambitions were clearly defined; she had signed 
an agreement in 1902 with France and England—it is even believed 
with Spain and Portugal—in which, as before stated, the claims of 
each country upon Morocco, Tripoli and Egypt were recognised and 
determined. This pact, rather than treaty, had been drawn up by 
the Viscount Venosta and had been recognised by Germany against 
her will, for its acceptance had been made by Italy a condition of her 
remaining in the Triple Alliance. Thus, to the great disappointment 
of German statesmen, Italy reserved for herself at the Conference the 
right of complete independence of Berlin. Wisely she deemed her 
Mediterranean interests to be more important and natural than the 
speculations of the Triple Alliance, which is but a negative factor in 
European politics to-day now that no Bismarck is gested on the 
Chancellor’s stool. 

The Conference was not an unmixed blessing for France. If our 
friends obtained the moral support of all countries excepting*Germany 
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and its satellite Austria, their own pretensions and rights in Morocco 
were decidedly reduced in importance. In other words, the result of the 
Conference did away with the unlimited benefits France had looked 
forward to acquiring by means of pacific penetration in the Moroccan 
Empire. What is' more, she placed herself in such a position as 
will brook no further dallying, but require the immediate introduction 
of the reforms entrusted to her keeping. There can be no more time 
wasted at the Quai d’Orsay in quixotic international combinations. 
And as a last remark concerning France’s soi-disauzt triumph at the 
Conference, it must be borne in mind that it is due not only to the 
sympathies enjoyed by the Sister Republic throughout the world, but 
above all to England’s adhesion. 

It remains to mention the political benefits gained by our country 
and Spain at Algeciras. In 1904 we promised France our diplomatic 
supporé in the realisation of her plans in Morocco. We did so to the 
best of our.ability, and were ably represented at the Conference by 
Sir Arthur Nicolson. We went there without a selfish object in view, 
our only véZe being to help the Sister Republic. Consequently our 
Foreign Office was busy in smoothing the way for the delegates, and 
it is not an exaggeration to state that the real keynote of the 
“Conference was struck in London, Paris, Berlin and Madrid, and not 
in Algeciras. So that the celebrated congress was but an official 
publication office for international bargains. It almost became 


4 


permanent. i 

Spain is certainly the only nation that can sincerely congratulate 
herself upon the outcome of the Conference. For her it has produced 
positive political benefits of incalculable value which will hasten her 
future prosperity. This is due, above all, to the staunch manner in 
which she stood by France (England) and refused to be won over by 
German intrigue, which most certainly tried by all means in its power 
to make French and Spanish interests clash. Both as regards the 
creation of the bank and of the police force in the different sea-ports, 
Count von Tattenbach did his utmost to bring about an estrangement 
between the Duke of Almodovar and Monsieur Révoil. But he 
counted without Sefior Perez Caballero, one of the ablest and most 
eloquent diplomatists at the Conference. So Spain proved herself to 
be firm and true to her compromises and above German “double play.” 
Hence the failure at the Conference of Teutonic diplomacy :—Italy 
disregarded the Triple Alliance, and Spain was not to be enticed from 
the side of France and England; the discord which it was intended 
should be bred among the Mediterranean Powers was frustrated by 
Spain with noble loyalty. 

If we enquire the reason of Spain’s firm attitude and of her friend- 
ship towards England and France, when apparently she might have 
drawn greater advantages by opposing her claims to those of France— 


consideritfg the negative value of the highly unpopular Franco- 
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Spanish Treaty—we can easily discover the motive which has guided 
Spain’s foreign policy ever since Don Alfonso came to the throne— 
namely that, given Iberia’s re-appearance in European politics, it is 
more important for her to restrict her African pretensions and have 
powerful friends at her door than to risk another period of isolation 
by opposing her claims to those of the friends in question. These 
friends are England and Portugal in the first place, and France in 
the second, and considering that the latter is aided by the former and 
by Italy, it results that at the present moment all five are her friends 
-~and neighbours. | 

This explains perfectly her attitude. In certain details, however, 
she neatly showed her independence at the Conference, claiming for 
her Hinterland in Morocco police rights similar to those claimed and 
obtained by France on her Algerian and Congo frontier lines. The 

French Chauvinist Press pretended to be highly offended at what it 
judged to be a disloyal action, but the justice of these pretensions was 
so clearly evident that they were supported immediately by the 
English and then, naturally, by the French delegates. Germany 
acceded, of course, to any proposition which tended to detract from 
France’s monopoly in Morocco. | 

Such was the attitude of the nations at the Conference, and such 
were the benefits gained by each. A spirit of hearty cordiality exists 
for the time being between all the Mediterranean Powers and 
Germany. Spain has entered once again and with her customary 
brio into the concert of European nations. Her prospects are brilliant, 

and her foreign policy, if it is to aid her national growth, will have to, 
be the keenest and yet the steadiest of any displayed by European 
nations in Mediterranean waters. 

There are two currents of opinion regarding Spain’s future policy 
to be read at the present’ moment in the Madrid Press. One of these 
is in favour of an English-Portuguese-Spanish—or, as it might be 
called, an Anglo-Iberian—Alhance. The other, discarding the 
necessity for Spain to enter into any international combination, votes 
for a permanent extente cordiale amongst the Latin Mediterranean 
nations—that is, between France, Italy and Spain., 

The remaining alliances which have been proposed within the last 
few years and at intervals have all died a natural death. Such was 
the German-Spanish Alliance, which would have been the most 
foolhardy step Spain could possibly have taken, as it would have 
driven her headlong into the most terrible situations and without a 
navy ,to defend her long coast-line. 

Nor did the projected Franco-Spanish Alliance prove realisable after 
the signing of the treaty in Paris in the autumn of 1904. It had to 
be given up. France and Spain, pursuing both the same ideals in 
Africa, could not be good friends for any length of time. One of 
them would have to draw the chestnuts out of the fire; the 
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other would eat them. ¢Besides, long pages of history were for ever 
recording quarrels or else alliances in which Spain had been the loser. 
Socially speaking also, a Spaniard, as a rule, does not get on so well 
with a Frenchman as with a German or an Englishman. 

A third opinion as regards Spain’s foreign policy has -been 
discarded by all intelligent Spaniards as pernicious to the country’s 
welfare. Irefer to the current in favour of Spain’s neutrality—that 1s, 
her mute submission to the stronger foreigner and the continuance of 
the isolation system which lost Cuba to the Mother Country. As an 
argument in favour of their idea, the partisans of this policy stated 
that in casé Spain were to abandon her neutrality, it would mean that 
she would be forced to construct a strong navy and organise a huge 
army, both of which would drain the country’s resources and impoverish 
the national Exchequer. At the same time—the same partisans went 
on to state—it would be a risky undertaking to join arms with either 
of the greategroups into which Europe is broken up. If hostilities 
were to break out, Spain would be the country most exposed, and the 
majority of decisive battles would have to be fought out on her soil or 
in her waters, 

The above arguments in favour of isolation, so as to escape the risks 
of being attacked and the military or naval burden which is universal 
to-day, ‘fall wide of the truth. As regards the last-named point, Spain 
is beyond a doubt the country which has the highest Budget in 
proportion to the amount of effective soldiery and navy; for funds, 
instead of being practically used in providing for the country’s defence, 
are gwallowed up in the Government Ministries and squandered upon 
a ridiculous horde of employees. 

As regards the risks run by Spain in adhering to one or another of 
the European groups, this depends upon the friends she seeks: if 
they complement her defects, and if she be able to strengthen her 
position so as to render it impregnable, then she cannot lose. If, on 
the other hand, she choose to sign an agreement with a distant and 
ambitious nation such as Germany, then it stands to reason that her 
defenceless coast-line will suffer the consequences. 

But the most eloquent proof of the utter futility of Spain’s 
remaining neutral or inoffensive is to be found in the examination of 
our Gibraltar position, This latter, the real key to our predominance 
in the Mediterranean, and without which we could not follow up our 
easterly movement of expansion, requires—and above all to-day when 
our central point 1s no longer in the Mediterranean—either Spain’s 
unconditional adhesion or else her animosity. Were it otherwise, were 
she to be neutral, our armed forces would be obliged—supposing a 
casus belli—either to open up hostilities against Spain so as to 
, control and fortify the sierras which surround the Bay of Algeciras, or 
else to persuade her to side with us. There is no half-way course open 
to us—eithér black or white, but not grey, as the Spanish proverb 
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says—for the mountain chains which lie to the north of Gibraltar are 
far too important to be neglected: from behind the northern folds 
of the Sierra Carbonera shells could easily be hurled into the docks 
and harbours, making them unsafe for our squadrons and fleets. 

From another point of view neutrality or isolation is also an 
impossibility for Spain to-day. A strong nation may be estranged 
from all diplomatic relations for a certain length of time. But a weak 
nation, emerging from the crisis which naturally oppresses the home 
market after a Colonial disaster, and wishing to prosper by means of 
the development of her natural sphere of influence in a neighbouring 
land (Spain in Morocco), needs the assistance of a great Power, other- 
wise her ambitions will be questioned and her progress ruthlessly 
detained. Consequently, even if previous to 1904 Spain had desired 
to continue buried in the shadows of isolation, to-day it is impossible 
.if the nation wishes to make good its claims in the Hinterland of Geuta 
and Melilla. . 

Neither is neutrality a benefit to an aspiring but weak country*in 
time of peace. A more eloquent proof than that of Spain during the 
regency cannot be found elsewhere. To repeat the period of Spain’s 
history from 1886-1902, when the country was shown to be completely 
ignored abroad, would be fatal to her nascent interests, for in certain 
cases scornful apathy is worse than absolute death. 

To conclude: Spain can no longer be neutral. She will have to 
seek real friends, and share her lot. with them. But she will have to 
choose: upon her choice to-day depends whether or no she will run 
the risk of serving Europe as a theatre of war im any future 
conflagration produced by a misunderstanding in the Mediterranean. 

The Latin entente, as proposed by many people both in France, 
Italy and Spain, has this inconvenience, that not being an alliance, it 
cannot be relied upon to last any great length of time. Besides, the 
three countries in question have similar interests and even products ;. 
they are neighbours in the Mediterranean, and future neighbours in 
Africa. At present, and in view of the breathing space enjoyed by 
Europe, their African interests do not disagree ; but when the Italians 
march southwards through Tripoli they will run against the French, 
and, when Spain endeavours to occupy her Hinterland in Africa, she 
also will run against France, who will have entered Al-Moghreb from 
the East. 

Moreover, there 1s an unfavourable sentiment towards'France latent 
in Spain to-day, but growing stronger. It has been produced by the 
cold, depreciative manner with which the Sister Republic has 
throughout the Moroccan controversies treated Spain’s claims and 
aspirations. Had it not been for Iberia’s proverbial loyalty to the 
cause she espouses, both in the Police and Bank questions she would 
have supported Germany and not France at Algeciras. For M. 
Révoil’s disregard for Spanish interests, even on her own froftier line, 
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was too clearly evident to pass without notice and comment by the 
Madrid Press. And so far we have only beheld the beginning of the 
Franco-Spanish-Moroccan Question. 

_ The last course open to Spain to be considered is the Anglo- 
Iberian Alliance. In honour of many of the leading Spanish states- 
men be it said that they are convinced of the extreme utility of their 
country entering the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance; and Spain’s foreign 
_ policy during the past two years has certainly been directed towards 
amore cordial understanding with ourcountry. Spain and England in 
the West Mediterranean complement each other. It is sufficient to take 
the map of Europe and examine the wonderful strategic position 
of Spain. Without a navy or an extensive army to back up her 
African ambitions, without Gibraltar to close up the Straits, without 
powerful fortifications in Ceuta and the Balearic Isles, this position 
loses all its positive value. On the other hand, the fact that Gibraltar, 
incrustedson the Iberian Peninsula, is, attainable from a range of hills 
tosthe rear from behind which shot and shell can fall on our fleet in the 
harbour, and that on the opposite side of the Straits an enemy’s fleet, 
hugging the Moroccan shore and Spanish Ceuta on a dark night, can 
pass undetected by our night-glasses on Highest Point, certainly 
weakens the strategic value of our possession and detracts from its 
value as a naval base. Looking at the matter from another point of 
view—that is, as though the Anglo-Iberian Alliance were an 
accomplished fact, what a marvellous situation would be that of the 
allied forces! Ceuta and Gibraltar, the Pillars of Hercules, would 
shut up the Straits, and our docks and harbours would be unattainable. 
Spain’s interests in Africa, from Melilla to Ceuta and eastwards 
towards Tangier and southwards to Tetuan, would be safeguarded, 
and we should not have to fear the presence of dn enemy on the 
slopes of Gibel-Musa. The sea, from [run in the north-west right 
around the Iberian Peninsula to Barcelona, from thence eastwards to 
the Balearic Isles, southwards to Melilla and eastwards to Malta, would 
be home waters, and our West Mediterranean position would be 
impregnable. 

Neither would Spain be the loser. In the first place, being able to 
rely upon our navy, which would impede the sea attack of cities like 
Bilbao, Cadiz, etc., she would not have to create a War Budget so 
formidable as the one required by the signing of any other alliance. 
She would not have to fear a western flank attack by Portugal; her 
army would only have to defend the Pyrenees against intruders. She 
would be able to “open up ” Ceuta (and it needs it sorely!), fortifying 
it and doing away with the State penitentiary perched up on the most 
strategic point. Then Ceuta, on its two bays, would be a stronger 
natural position than Gibraltar. Port Mahon, in the Balearic Isles, 
the finest harbour in the Mediterranean, could also be turned into a 
naval base where British and Spanish ships could, in case of war, hold 
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an enemy in check in the Mediterranean, and thus give a double value 
to Malta as a strategic island of the utmost importance, 

At the same time, and regarding the alliance as though war were 
out of the question, our country, having assured her West 
Mediterranean position, could, without an atom of fear, follow up her 
ambitions in the East and Far East. Not having to pre-occupy 
herself round about Gibraltar, she could easily introduce those reforms 
which are to-day deemed necessary, such as the withdrawal of part of 
the army from the Rock and its replacement by the Marine Infantry. 
In this way our easterly movement of expansion would be furthered, 
and our home waters would reach from Plymouth to Lisbon, from 
thence to the Balearic Isles, Alexandria, Suez, and eastwards and 
southwards to India and the Cape. 

Such are the benefits for our country to be gleaned from an Anglo- 
Iberian Alliance. Are they worth our signing it? Spain’s benefits in 
time of peace are not inferior to our own. For our interests do not 
clash with hers, and we can easily help her. Her prosperity depends 
upon the opening up of the country and the furthering of her African 
interests. The first of these conditions depends to a large extent upon 
the administration and the justified authority of the Government. It’ 
also depends upon the facilities offered to the poorer classes to find 
remunerative work. Spain’s natural resources are beyond all doubt 
the richest in ‘Europe, but they are undeveloped. Spanish capital 
must be invested at home, and foreign capital must come in from 
abroad. The investment is a good one, and the Anglo-Iberian 
Alliance would bring English capital to the country, which wauld 
induce native money to aid in opening up the fields, mines, etc, at 
home. The second condition can only be undertaken with any chance 
of success when the internal situation of the country is flourishing. Even 
then it depends to a large extent upon the naval and military support 
Spain can boast, or, in the case of the Anglo-Iberian Alliance, of the 
moral support which the Union Jack can give. This support is great; 
its influence in Algeciras has been ably proven. 

This, then, ought to be Spain’s foreign policy in the future. She 
must go hand in hand with our country, if she wishes to prosper rapidly, 
and we, we must give her every opportunity of doing so, so as to 
further our own national ambitions. It is a case of an ideal alliance in 
which both countries will profit equally. . 

King Alfonso’s marriage-—even if really a love-match as is professed 
—will certainly have a gratifying influence in furthering the cordial 
.relations existing between England and Spain. It may have 
weightier political ends in view; it may either initiate the alliance in 
question or else seal it. At any rate, there is every reason to believe 
that the Anglo-Iberian Alliance has already been brought on the zapis . 
both in England and in Spain, and that there is every chance of its 
becoming a fact before long. In our country the alliance will be hailed 
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with satisfaction by such as are acquainted with our Gibraltar position. 
In Spain it will likewise be exceedingly popular, for if a feeling of 
growing indifference towards France is noticeable, a sentiment of 
waxing friendship for England is everywhere visible, more so since 
the young monarch’s betrothal to Princess Ena of Battenberg. 
Nor will the Anglo-Iberian Alliance be opposed by either France or 
Germany. It is a benefit for the world at large, for humanity in 
general. Once signed it would make impossible the explosion of 
a European conflagration. For our overpowering strength in the 
West Mediterranean would prevent any foreign nations from declaring 
war either against us or against Spain. In view of which, let it be 
our ardent desire that the Anglo-Iberian Alliance may promptly be 
signed in the Foreign Offices at London, Lisbon and Madrid. 


CHARLES RUDY.. 


THE TEACHERS’. REGISTER. 


HE story of the Teachers’ Registration has all the elements of 
a diverting comedy, and might-well be handled on that tevel, 
if the issue were not also of real public importance. Already in the 
eighties, Bills to achieve their aims of Registration were introduced. 
‘into Parliament, and in 1890 the matter claimed the attention of states- 
men of the first rank; Mr. Arthur Acland and Mr. Sydney Buxton on` 
the one side and Sir Lyon Playfair and Sir Richard Temple on the 
‘other put forward a policy; the House appointed‘a Select Committee, 
followed in due course by the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
and eventually in 1899 by a clause in an Act of Parliament. There- - 
upon a Registration Council was established, and more than ten 
thousand teachers paid fees for Registration. And now, suddenly.(for | 
‘so it appears to the outsider), a bolt is shot from the blue! The 
RegiSter is to be torn up, the Registration Council dismissed with 
. ‘thanks, and the labours of thirty years to be thrown aside as futile, 
It would take many pages of this REVIEW to trace the ebb and 
‘flood of parties who have- struggled by means of Registration to 
-advance their views as to the needs of higher education; but we can 
‘readily indicate the outstanding facts which have to be faced in the 
‘present crisis. 

First of all, there have been two factions Jacue for the mastery, 
ach claiming to base its right on great principles, each in the 
spirit of faction denying the rights of the other. The party of culture 
and scholarship claimed to voice the needs of “secondary” teachers 
and asked for an exclusive Register, which would shut out the 
great crowd of elementary teachers who are shepherded by the State 
and are ranked with the lower grades of thé Civil Service. The other 
party was the party of the people, claiming equal rights and recognition 
as members of the teaching body; not greatly concerned ‘to secure © 
the benefit of Registration, but determined to prevent oe decisive 
line which should separate sheep from goats. 
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Now by the Act of 1899 the party of the people won the day. On 
this point there should be no mistake. The plain meaning of the 
Act was to order the establishment of a single list arranged in 
alphabetical order. Many details were left for settlement to the 
Board of Education, but the intention—to bring all types of fully- 
qualified professional teachers into that list without severance between 
secondary and primary—was clear as noonday. Unluckily, the party 
divisions were too evenly balanced to secure a straightforward accept- 
ance of the situation. Secondary teachers have had a hard struggle 
to secure the advancement of their work, and their spokesmen 
feared that this comprehensive Register would be employed to 
injure their prestige and to lower their efficiency. Hence some 
ingenious mind devised a plan for evading the law: Let the names be 
placed alphabetically lZexgthways, but we may still keep goats and 
sheep apart sideways! And thus two Registers were established 
when the law ordered only one. A dozen clever reasons were,,and are 
still, advanced for keeping up two columns; it is said that a compre- 
hensive Register would be unwieldy (as if the size of a volume, or the 
numbers in a profession were an argument against proper registration) ; 
it was said that the secondary teachers would despise a Register in 
which the humble village teacher was included (some few may have 
expressed such an attitude, but it has yet to be proved: that the bulk 
of teachers in secondary schools show so contemptible a spirit). It 
has also been urged that a comprehensive Register will not serve as a 
basis for the selection of teachers in various types of schools; it 
cestainly cannot serve such a purpose, and those who advance this plea 
have not studied the problem with due care. But whatever pleas 
may be advanced for wrong doing the fact abides. Column A and 
Column B constitute an evasion of the law and the consciousness of 
this error now weakens the arguments of all who are seeking to save 
the situation. . 

But the next outstanding fact is the rapid advance in the authority 
of the Board of Education, especially as regards control of secondary 
schools. No one dreamt in 1890 that the Board would within 15 
vears secure the enormous control that it now claims—and rightly 
claims—over higher education. It is only in these last few years 
that we have come to realise the overwhelming influence of a Central 
Authority taking a comprehensive grasp of the whole field of National 
Education. I believe that when the history of these years comes to 
be written, it will be recognised that our country owes much to those 
officials and advisers of the Board who have revolutionised the 
machinery at Whitehall. Let the reader take up in order the official 
documents, as now issued to us year by year, the Code, the Regulations 
for Secondary Schools, for Evening Schools, for Training Colleges, the 
volume of suggestions, and compare these with the corresponding 
volumes issued ten years ago, and he will acknowledge that we have 
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passed, with very rapid strides, into a new era. Now it is inevitable 
that in such a time of change, the men at the helm are tempted to go 
too far, and to believe that their office can, and’ should, control the 
destinies of education from start to finish, The Board indeed 
proposes, quite frankly, the fate of the Register on such lines, The 
Register was established, in the Board’s opinion, mainly to promote 
the training of secondary teachers (I think this is an incorrect view, 
but let it pass for the moment). If so, the Board replies, the end can 
be more simply achieved by ws, by regulation from headquarters: the 
Treasury is going to be liberal—we can pay for training and persuade 
teachers to be trained ;* your anxieties are laid to rest. 

And this attitude of the Board—the attitude of an intelligent 
bureaucracy—is unfavourable, not only to the existence of a Register, 
but to the claims which are involved in the powers of a Teachers’ 
Council. The Board say nothing as to this Council in theedocument 
which they have issued in defence of their actions; but they also say 
nothing to indicate their appreciation of the need for a *Council 
representative of the teaching profession, such as was recommended 
by the Royal Commission. It is true that there is a Consultative 
Committee, and we have no doubt that the members of that 
- Committee have rendered most valuable advice, both individually 
and collectively; they are, however, merely a body of distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen in public life, invited by the Government to 
offer advice and to frame a Register. The Board has not seen fit to 
offer seats on this Committee to teachers nominated by the profession, 
and by dissolving the Registration Council they dismiss the onlyebody 
which in any degree represents the corporate body of teachers. 

Now one can readily sympathise with the official attitude. It must 
be admitted that few sections of society are more active in discussion 
and agitation than we who are called teachers. A strong man at 
Whitehall, keen to improve things and immersed in all sorts of political 
and official problems, cannot fail to grow impatient with the eternal 
proposals and counter proposals, deputations, interviews, lobbyings, 
protests from N.U.T., .A.H.M., this association, that coterie. I have 
no backstairs knowledge of Whitehall opinions, but I know something 
of the strife of schoolmen, and one cannot be surprised that Whitehall, 
in these busy years, is glad of an occasion to minimise the influence of 
teachers’ organisations. But it is just because I believe profoundly in 
the claims of the Central Authority that I desire to see due weight 
given also to the influence of the corporate body of teachers, properly 
organised and officially sanctioned. We are here at the root of the 
problem which is involved in the creation of a Register and of a 
Teachers’ Council. Many teachers speak of the Register as if it were 
something intended for our special benefit, to help us in some way 


* The new Regulations for Secondary Schools just issued contain,a clause to this 
effect:— a most welcome reform and admirably drafted. 
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to pensions or to higher salaries; or to help one section of us, primary 
or secondary, to come out “top dog” at the expense of another section. 
The only question really worth putting is this: Is the public 
national interest concerned in the creation of a corporate teaching 
profession? If so, the Register must be maintained ; if not, it may go. 

We affirm, then, that the public interest zs involved, simply because 
the nation requires for the efficiency of its schools a body of men and 
women who feel the dignity and the freedom (within due limits) of an 
honourable calling. Nearly all men of any worth in our modern 
society belong to some definite trade or profession, and their value in 
social service depends largely upon pride in their craft. Until recently 
the only way for a teacher to identify himself with an honoured section 
of society was to take orders in the Church; but that is no longer 
a refuge to which many teachers can resort with due regard to their 
conscience. The history of the Register during these four brief years 
affords styking evidence that the best men and women in the 
profession feel the force of this sentiment of solidarity. Hundreds of 
scholarly men in the Public Schools, who have nothing personally to 
gain by giving in their names, have applied to be enrolled and have 
paid the fee; their motive is surely due to public spirit, to that rapid 

“advancement in corporate professional consciousness which is another 
marked feature of the last decade in our English higher education. A 
Professional Register represents an order, embodies a sound and 
healthy ‘sentiment, and men of intelligence and spirit are governed 
largely by such sentiments. It is in the public interest that some of 
the best of our sons and daughters should offer their lives to public 
service in the schools; they will rightly refuse to do so if you refuse to 
them those marks and privileges which stamp them as craftsmen in 
an approved craft. There exists at present only-one section of 
teachers who are privileged, on academic grounds, with a prestige 
such as is due to thew status—viz, the Members of Senates 
and Faculties in our Universities; if to these you add the 
headmasters of endowed schools (who by ancient custom or by 
Scheme possess powers which some of us think excessive) you 
exhaust the number of teachers whose status in the community is 
properly acknowledged. It is true that Mr. Birrell, with generous 
sympathy, has declared that the head of the public elementary school 
should be regarded as a captain on his deck, but he may be respectfully 
asked to tell that to the marines! Public opinion, as expressed in the 
general attitude of managers and of local authorities, does not give 
the teacher any such status as is implied in Mr. Birrell’s words. 

We may, however, be asked: Why should the Board! of Education 
concern itself with the organisation of teachers? Is this not 
a task for the teachers themselves? In a measure this is true, and 
there is evidence on every hand that teachers have made and are 
making many sacrifices to promote the solidarity of their profession. 
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But no trade or profession can dispense with Government countenance 
in this matter; the plumbers, the doctors, the accountants all have to 
go to Parliament for sanction; and we teachers have, in our bungling 
way, been asking Parliament for corporate unity during thirty years. 
And the peculiar nature of our calling makes us far more dependent 
upon Government than any other profession. We are not in private 
practice, even when we conduct private schools; we are in charge 
Gf social communities, of the children of citizens; the State, on 
behalf of the young, has taken us in hand more and more, and 
claims to check our practice, to estimate our work, to a degree far 
beyond what is demanded in other callings. Hence, we have a-right 
to expect, in return, some recognition of our status, of our expert 
knowledge, of our corporate responsibility ; and this recognition should 
be secured, not by co-opting us on Education Committees, but rather 
by acknowledging our authority on those questions wherein every 
profession or trade claims a voice, the conditions, viz, under which 
our members are trained and become qualified for admission to practice. 

Thus the main burden of this paper is to assert that a com- 
prehensive Register of teachers is required in the national 
interest. There is, however, some doubt in the public mind 
as to benefit to be derived from closely-organised’ professions. 
Clergy and barristers at one end of the scale, and brick- 
layers’ at the other are often suspected of advancing their 
own “union” at the cost of the public. This may well be admitted ; 
teachers are quite as human as other folk, and quite as likely to 
abuse power, if proper checks to such abuse are not provided. Byt no 
one who takes a comprehensive view of modern society will deny the 
value of professional and trade associations, and, within due limits, the 
teacher must also be encouraged to find his place and rank among his 
fellows. He will never claim, or secure, the excessive power of 
combination which distinguishes some callings; but a moderate share 
of independence is his due, and until this is allowed him the public will 
not secure the best kind of service. Unfortunately the cleavage, which 
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I have indicated above, between primary and secondary teachers has . 


obscured the real issue. The primary teacher has been from the first 
treated as an inferior civil servant, regulated, certificated, directed 
wholly from above; and the Board in its Memorandum assumes that 
this is a natural and permanent situation. On the contrary, I plead 
for a comprehensive Register because I believe that the efficiency also 
of elementary teachers will be enhanced by giving to them, as a part 
of the corporate body of teachers, that official recognition which some 
have claimed solely for secondary teachers. We are one body in the 
nature of the service which we render to the nation’s children, and if 
one member suffers, all the members suffer with it. l 

I have attempted, in brief compass, to indicate the vital issues 
involved in the Government proposals. I may, still rfiore briefly, 
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indicate the positive measures which I should like to see adopted, in 
order to end the present crisis. . 

(1) The Act of 1899 should be left alone; and the Government 
should devise a plan by which some of the persons described in that 
Act as “qualified to represent the views of the Universities and other 
“bodies interested in education” should be elected from the teaching 
profession. It would not be difficult to amend the order in Council 
of 1900 in this direction. It should pass a self-denying ordinance 
to submit all regulations affecting entrance into the teaching profession 
to these persens for advice and criticism. Thus the Consultative 
Committee (or a portion of it, which would be better described as a 
Teachers’ Council) would be regarded by teachers as an effective 
means of putting professional views before the Central Authority. 

(2) The Register should be continued as the Act requires, and the 
Columns should be abolished. The Board has now provided the 
“steam” that «was required in order to encourage training among 
secondary teachers, and with this statesmanlike provision there need 
be little fear of failure in the future. Attempts will no doubt be made 
by interested sections to evade the Act again. Already one hears of a 
proposal to confine the Register to University graduates, and to 
exclude elementary teachers from the fold until they have taken a 
degree. This proposal may find favour in some academic circles, and 
it would certainly bring grist to the University mill, but one hopes that 
the good common. sense of the profession as a whole will recognise 
that the time has now come to embrace within one profession every 
man or woman who has gained the full qualification for service in any 
school approved by the State as adequate for the work required. 

The Board, in its Memorandum, considers that it would be a “breach 
“of faith” towards the 10,000 “Column B” teachers if this line of 
demarcation were removed. But [ am convinced that they are wrong, 
and, with all respect, I doubt if the Board has carefully sought for 
evidence on this point. It is quite true that some prominent leaders, 
such as those who first encouraged the evasion of the law, are still 
declaring that they must be kept apart from the elementary’ teacher, 
but I am confidently prepared to appeal to secondary teachers as a 
whole. They have been ‘ill-advised and misled on this matter in the 
past, but if a full poll were taken, I have no question whatever that the 
great majority, starting with the headmaster of Eton, would welcome 
a Register that recognised, without any subterfuge, the brotherhood 
of every craftsman of the schools. 

(3) The cost should be borne partly by the State, partly by the 
teacher. There are, of course, many objections to be met, and there 
are many ways of meeting them. We are not a wealthy profession and 
we cannot claim the licence of those professions that handle large 
salaries and fees. Still, even if the cost to the State were to amount 
to as much “as one shilling per teacher per annum (say 45,000), this 
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would not be an excessive charge for the State to incur in order to 
promote ‘the efficiency of a section of the community on which it lays 
such grave responsibilities. 
In recent years the Board has issued exhortations to the teacher 
couched in lofty language, reminding him of the “work which the 
“nation expects ” its schools to perform, and we are seeking to respond 
to. these appeals and these ideals in the spirit which they inspire; but 
neither the eloquence of codes nor the liberality of grants will take 
the place of that recognition of the teacher's calling which underlies 
our plea for a Teachers’ Register. 
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THE FALL OF WOMAN. 
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i HERE was war in heaven” * This single little phrase, it 

often seems to me, may throw light upon much that at 
first appears hopelessly puzzling in the long strange record of human 
love. For some years it has been the habit of English thinkers, 
following the lead of Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, to assume that 
the theory of evolution was a sufficient explanation of the history of 
the*human race, and that the gradual uplifting of man from the animal 
sphere contained in it the key to the mystery of love. But does it 
contain the entire key? Is there not still a vast residuum of fact 
wholly unexplained either by the theories of “natural selection” or 
“sexual selection”? On the whole, I am inclined to think that, if we 
dispassionately survey the infinitely complex sexual situation as 
to-day placed before us, we shall be led to believe that though the 
Darwinian theory explains much, it does not cover all the facts. 
There must be something more behind. It is certain that there has 
been an upward evolution; that we can see clearly. But there seems 
also, in the history of the race, to have been a downward evolution. 
What Darwin realised so forcibly may possibly have been the series 
of phenomena accompanying a rise, or an effort to rise, from an 
original fall. It is not impossible that the account of the origin of 
evil given in the Book of Genesis may contain in it a vast amount 
of literal world-truth. The expression I quoted from the Book of 
Revelation, “there was war in heaven,’ with its context, seems to 
supplement the account given in Genesis, and it powerfully suggests 
the idea that in some way it was indeed the lapse of woman from her 
proper post of angelic interpreter of the sweetest and tenderest side 
of the Divine Nature to man, which brought sin into the world. The 
more clearly we realise the difference, the measureless difference, 
between what woman is and what she might be, between what love is 
and what it should be, the more we shall be led to surmise that there 
must indeed have occurred in the remote past some terrible error, 


+ + v+ 
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some soul-darkening catastrophe. In no other way can we believe 
it possible that woman could have been so changed.: For it is 
undeniable that the currents which flow through her. delicately- 
balanced organism have been, as a matter of historic fact, currents 
of debased origin almost as often as of Divine impulse and suggestion. 
I think we may take it that the key to the immense mystery can 
be found in the collection of wonderful documents which' we call the 
Bible, and that the key lies in what I may call the . spiritual 
Darwinianism which pervades, as it seems to me, those’ documents 
from first to last. Throughout the Bible—which, be it remembered, 
is by no means a wholly optimistic Book—runs the idea of an , 
unceasing and passionate “struggle for life.” But the Bible does not 
deal, as does Darwin, with a mere surface struggle. It takes our 
thought out of the visible sphere of ‘things, and places before us a 
picture of terrible internecine warfare, perpetual warfare, waged 
between two opposite classes of angelic combatants. here is far 
more in: the Bible than in “Paradise Lost” and the “Pilgrims 
“Progress,” but the Bible practically contains both these books, or, 
at any rate, the deep spiritual truths suggested by them. “There was 
“war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the dragon; 
“and the dragon fought and his angels.” The moment that we grasp 
‘this idea of possible angelic conflict, grasp it as an actual fact, a 
fact as real as and of far greater moment than the wars we witness 
upon earth, we begin to get at the truth which I said must lie behind 
Darwin's theories; and when we realise that sex-issues may, nay must, 
play an important, or probably a determining part in this conflict, 
may indeed be the very cause and goal of it, we begin to gain light 
upon the darker side of human love, and upon its loftier, aspects also. 
“The sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; 
“and they. took them wives of all which they chose?* The 
expression “sons of God” in this ‘context must refer to beings of a 
different race, but some critics have held that it does not: necessarily ` 
refer to beings of a higher race. It has been believed that the 
“sons of God” in this particular instance might have been some of 
the fallen angels, some of those against whom Michael and the higher 
angels are said to have “fought,” and who were ultimately excluded 
from heaven. But, guarding oneself: against any over-speculative 
tendency, such a passage, none the less, makes one thoughtful. One 
can hardly help asking oneself, with more and more of wonder, what 
'-is the: meaning of this strange beauty of woman, which even “the 
“sons of God” longed to possess—but which we, we into whose 
human keeping it has passed for a time, often heed as little as the 
flowers we gather and fling away. The Bible, from end to end, is a 
Book saturated with a profound sense of the importance of this planet, 
and of the human race, the dually-constituted human TAGO and it 
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was evidently a leading idea of the greatly-inspired men who wrote 
the Bible that at-the very heart of the world-conflict stands woman, 
and that, in some mystical but most real way, two classes of angelic 
beings, a higher and a lower, have been for an enormous period of 
time—ever since the fall, whatever that may exactly imply-——con- 
tending over her.* The Bible, in fact, presents us with a picture of 
the planet and humanity very nearly akin to that suggested by Dr. 
Wallace in his “Man’s Place in the Universe.” Our world‘is regarded 
as in very truth the centre of things, and humanity, as we see it, 
is held to be in close connection with two unseen armies—here it 
is the Bible view more particularly that I am speaking of—who use 
our human nature, our bodies, our passions, our crimes, our virtues, 
our needs, our desires, as their weapons, and our earth as their 
battlefield. We are in no sense alone. We are placed, rather help- 
lessly placed, exactly midway between two vast struggling hosts, 
and we feels especially those of us who are “sensitives,” the electrical 
currents, the stormy influences, proceeding from both groups of 
warriors. We hear the bugles sound from both camps, and we are 
often puzzled, startled and confused. That, certainly, whether we 
like it or not, seems to be the Biblical statement of the position of 
man. It is not a pleasant position, and, as the Bible everywhere 
insists, it is extremely critical. 

Moreover, “the angels desire to look into” mortal affairs, finding 
our proceedings of vital importance to themselves, just as theirs are 
to us. There may be points, I sometimes think, in which our 
humanity, clothed with a garment of wonderfully-wrought flesh, is 
superior to both classes of battling angels. Some of them, as we have 
seen, if we take the suggestion literally, fell in love with the human 
beauty of “the daughters of men.” More and more, as we ponder, 
the complexity increases. More and more we see what vast Issues 
may really hinge on a right interpretation of the part that woman is 
meant to play in the world-drama, a part certainly very different from 
that which she to-day is playing. More and more we begin to 
understand how it is that her nature, mysteriously poised as it seems 
to be between some supreme Divine Beauty and some altogether 
lower Satanic attraction, has utterly puzzled thinker after thinker, 
sage after sage, poet after poet. We shall understand Hugo when, 
in a singular poem,t written in his old age and entitled “Za Femme,” 
he says :— 


i£ Je lai dit quelque part, les penseurs d'autrefois, 

Epiant l’inconnu dans ses plus noires lois, 

Ont tous étudié la formation d’Eve. 

L'un en fit son problème et l'autre en fit son rêve. 
* There may be more of literal truth in Rossetti’s poem, " Lilith,” than the writer 

magined. . 

+ In Toute la Lyre. 
VOL. XC. 7 
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L’horreur sacrée étant dans tout, se- pourrait-il . 

Que la femme, cet être obscur, puissant, subtil, __ 

Fat double, et, tout ensemble ignorée et charnelle, | 
` Fit hors d’elle l'aurore, ayant la nuit en elle?” 


at it ¥ * 


“La femme est une gloire et peut être une honte . _ 
Pour lVouvrier divin et suspect qui la fit. _ 
A tout le bien, à tout le mal, elle suffit. 
Haine, amour, fange, esprit, fièvre, elle participe _ 
Du gouffre, et la matière aveugle est son principe.” 
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“Non, rien ne nous dira ce que peut être au fond | 
Cet être en qui Satan avec Dieu se contona: 
Elle résume l'ombre énorme en son essence.’ ; 
We shall also understand our own poet, Arthur O’ Shaughnessy, paa 
in a poem” called “Creation,” he'wrote :— 


“ And God said, ‘Let us make a thing most fair, — 
A Woman with gold hair, and eyes all blue:’ i a 
He took from the sun gold and made her hair, ai 
And for her eyes He took His heaven’s own hue. ' 


“ He sought in every precious place and store, 
And gathered all sweet essences that are 
9 In all the bodies: so He made one more, 
Her body, the most beautiful by far, 


“ Pure coral with pure; pearl engendering, 
Bore her the fairest-flower of the sea ; 
And for the wonder of'that new-made thing 
. God ceaséd then, and nothing more made He. : | 
“ So the beginning of her was this way:: , = y 
Full of sea savours, beautiful and good, . 
Made of sun, sky, and sea,—-more fair than they— 
On the green margin of the sea she stood.” 
Gradually, I think, it will dawn upon us that, after all, we need 
the Bible theory, or revelation, of a fall from the angelic sphere to’ 
supplement Darwin’s theory of an ascent from the animal sphere. Tt ' 
ig very possible that man never had any business to enter the animal 
sphere at all. If it be true that God is a dual Being, that Christ’s 
personality was the complete dual form of personality, and.that it is 
only through being “clothed upon” with this dual nature that we can 
really be “zz the Lord ”—mix, that is to say, with the Divine inner 
sweetness of the very heart of God—we begin to understand .what the 
strange drama of human history may really mean. In some way, 


* In “An Epic of Women.” . oF 
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by some terrible blunder, or crime, the sexes have become separated 
and forced into a largely antagonistic relation; the lfe-currents, 
flowing straight from Christ and God, which woman should convey 
through her organism to man, have been intercepted and perverted ; 
woman has become a tempter where she should have been a redeemer, 
and man has become a destroyer where he should have saved. All 

. that should*have been orderly and beautiful has become disorderly. 
Satan, in striking at woman, has struck right at the heart of God, for, 
by introducing disorder into the unfallen feminine nature, he delivered 
a deadly blow at the purest and tenderest thing in the whole universe, 
and blocked the channel through which the purest and tenderest 
Divine life-currents should flow out to the world and to man. He, in 

` effect, by degrading and poisoning her true nature, severed woman 
from God,* and, as a necessary consequence, to a large degree, though 
not wholly, separated man from God. The crimes, the wars, the 
horrors, the agonies, which have since ensued have been the inevitable 
seqtel, the planned and purposed sequel, of this one stupendous 
stroke: Milton, in “Paradise Lost,” seems to have hovered on the 
verge of an apprehension of the truth, but never to have fully grasped 

„it. ` The pollution of the soul of woman would, evidently and certainly, 
bring about results that would ‘affect the whole condition, material 
and physical, of our planet. Such disorderly influences would be 
introduced into human life that a state of affairs might very well follow 
which, later on, would necessitate, for its amelioration, just such a 
huge upward effort as Darwin discerned and described. No words 
could possibly be found strong enough to picture the effect which 
would be produced on a hitherto happy and harmonious world by a 
successful attempt at the corruption of the higher side of humanity, 
for the woman was originally the higher side, by some insidious 
alien force. One can readily imagine that, if the Creator of our 
universe is indeed a dual Being, feminine and masculine in nature, 
as is clearly indicated in the Bible, and if the unfallen human woman 
was a direct emanation from the feminine side of God, and was 
expressly charged to convey to the world the glory, the tenderness, 
the beauty, resident in that side of the Divine—one can easily believe 
that, if this is so, any definite deterioration of the soul-structure of 
woman, any pervasion of her being by lower magnetic currents, would 
bring about a disaster almost inconceivable in its magnitude. 

Let the mind swiftly travel through human history, think of the 
part that the “double” woman of whom Hugo speaks has played, and 
then realise the condition to-day of our great cities; watch the faces . 
of the poor fallen women in London streets at night, and realise that 
this horror of corruption, this slow decomposition of the diviner’ soul 


* A process which those human beings who wilfully injure and degrade woman 
in some measure repeat,—with the same necessary consequence of to some extent 
severing themselves from God; partly by producing in their own souls a chronic 
state of blindness as to woman’s truer and higher nature. 
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of humanity, attended by steady degradation of the physical nature as 
well, has gone on for numberless past ages; realise also that the actual 
base pleasure of destroying has been felt in some Satanic region of 
the universe throughout the centuries, and is being felt to-day ; realise 
and ponder upon all this, and you will distinctly apprehend that the 
fall of woman, poetically described in the Book of Genesis, may be 
no mere legend, but the most vital, the most far-reaching, and the 
most ‘terribly significant fact of all human and planetary history. 

Such an event, as I say, would be far-reaching in its conSequences. 
Its results would extend both infinitely upward and infinitely down- 
ward. Its reverberations, its reflex action, would travel from star to 
star; other races, on other planets, might be affected by it. It would 
bring about a divorce between the two essential sides, the two 
necessary poles, of Being, the masculine and the feminine, and would 
exercise a disrupting influence upon the whole cosmos. Humanity 
‘seems to be placed in the central zone of existence, in direct connection 
with both upper and lower Powers.* If, as I suggested, we can hear 
the bugles sound from both camps of celestial combatants, it is 
probable that they also hear and are thrilled by the war-music, and 
still more by the love-music, of the human race. Looking even higher 
than this, we may surmise that unfallen man and woman must have 
been in such intimate contact, such inseparable alliance, such .close 
organic touch, with their Maker, and the unfallen material world must 
have been in such hitherto indivisible union with man and woman, that 
a sudden violent divorce between the male and female sides of 
humanity—the Bible accounts of the Fall suggest extreme suddenness 
and violence—could not fail to react upon the associated masculine 
and feminine sides of the Divine Being; and also upon every flower, 
every delicate planetary structure, every sunbeam, every sea-wave, 
wrought by the hand and upheld by the loving force of that Being. 
It is not irreverent to say, indeed it seems a self-evident thing, that 
if man and woman, as originally constituted, were a part and portion 
of their Maker-—“ in Him we live, and move, and have our being” — 
the terrible shock of the Satanic degradation of the human woman- 
hood would be felt by the divine Womanhood. God, at that date in 
the world’s history, if the Bible record be true, must have been in the 
closest sympathy with man. i 

Science is daily enabling us to understand more clearly what may 
. have taken place, by enabling us more completely to realise’ the 
solidarity of all things. We can grasp the fact that the visible strife 
around us is only the outward manifestation of a far more deadly 


* “Pour qu’aucun échelon ne manque a l’infini, 

Que Pazur divin reste aux ténèbres uni, 

Que la transition des gouffres soit possible, 

Il fant que I'homme soit ; car, dans linaccessible, 

Entre Pétre d’en bas et les êtres des cieux, 

Les humanités sont des ponts mystérieux.” A 
“ Dialogue avec l'Esprit,” in Vietor Hugo's Dernière Gerbe. 
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unseen battle, and that the victory or defeat of the higher forces upcn 
our small planet may involve the victory or defeat of corresponding 
forces throughout the universe. We can infer that the fall of woman 
may have made the Incarnation a necessity, as a sort of divine 
counter-stroke. We are, in fact, brought back in a very 
curious way, through what may be termed the theology of science, to 
something resembling the theology of Milton. The figures in Milton's 
Epic once more become real figures, indeed terribly real figures, though 
we are not compelled to conceive of their motives and actions exactly 
as he did. The Bible, which, during the latter quarter of the ninc- 
teenth century, was looked upon by many thoughtful people as a 
Jegendary work, full of anthropomorphic ideas and suggestions, 1s 


. beginning, on the contrary, to stand out as in some respects an almost 


painfully literal and accurate summary of what has happened. It adds 
to human science its own divine science, and makes hitherto insoluble 
mysteries ‘clear. Christ was much more than a great spiritual teacher, 
much more than the world’s redeemer in a merely general and philan- 
thropic sense; He came into acute personal contact with personal 
powers of evil, with the very powers, in fact, which plotted woman's 
fall. Woman, as originally formed, bestowed perfect love, which is 
endless life, upon man; perfect love, perfect joy, the passion that is one 
with holiness, the sense of the pure inner secrets of sunshine and 
starshine, the sense of the beauty and wonder of the world of matter ;* 
the sense—still felt by such poets as Shelley, Wordsworth, Swinburne, 
with extraordinary intensity--of some loving tender spirit within the 
sunsets, behind the mystery of the mountains, within the ight and 
jewelled radiance of the sea. The contest between Christ, “Z komme 
“étoilé and “Iblis, l'ange noir? t was no poetic dream or fancy. It 
was the most definite and actual conflict that history has witnessed, 
and it was fought, most distinctly fought, in behalf of life, love, 
woman—and in behalf also of the whole glory and splendour of 
Nature, for this glory, this splendour, vanish when woman, Nature’s 
sovereign, passes under the control of evil. Christ’s agony contained 
within it the intolerable agony of woman, and the pain—even deeper, 
if possible-—of all angelic beings who, through epoch after epoch, have 
helplessly witnessed her agony and have vainly striven to save. The 
horrors attendant upon Armenian and Macedonian massacres are 
brought tangibly before us, and we shudder as we read. Yet they 
are but a shadow compared to the age-long suffering of woman, the 
anguish which surpasses all other anguish, that of the higher soul 
trampled beneath lower instincts, and gradually itself forced to 


* In the great cosmic harmony woman seems to represent mater, man represents 
force, Matter and force in conjunction form the universe. 


t “O ténèbres, le ciel est une sombre enceinte 
Dont vous fermez la porte, oui, mais Pâme a la clé! 
Et Id nuit se partage, étant sinistre et sainte, 
Entre Iblis, l'ange noir, et Christ, Phomme étoilé.”— Dernière Gerke. 
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develop lower instincts in turn. If the original fault was hers, if in 
the first instance she yielded to some inconceivably subtle temptation, 
she has terribly expiated her error. | l 

‘There is yet another side of the matter which does not seem to 
have received sufficient consideration. We know what incredible 
crimes have been committed upon earth through jealousy and the lust 
of revenge; we need only turn to the play of “Othello” to find a 
supreme dramatic statement of the darker side of human passion. 
But love and hate may both be immeasurably deepened and intensified 
in spiritual regions, and among spiritual beings. If it be true, as some 
religious writers have supposed, that man and woman, had they been 
found worthy, were to be exalted to the angelic status, were even 
to take the place of the angels who had fallen*—or if the angels who 
“kept not their first estate” imagined that this was God’s intention— 
‘we can understand that such works as Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” 
Hugo’s “La Fin de Satan,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progressy’ far from: 
being over-literal, are even, in a sense, under-literal. Not one of tltem, 
in spite of the power and range of the genius that speaks in each, 
would adequately render the passion of hate that may have lurked 
around that cradle of the human race, the far-off Garden of Paradise ; , 
hate only less deep, less enduring, less invincible, than the passion of 
love that watched over the infant humanity, and, ages later, drew 
Christ from heaven to redeem and to restore; only less profound than 
the love which, on the human side, met the advancing Christ with 
such a cry of joy, such a passion of adoration. If the sin of Eve, in 
giving ear to some lower suggestion, was both the symbol and cause 
of the fall of woman, the act of one who washed Christ’s feet “with 
“tears ” and wiped them “with the hairs of her head” was embodiment 
and symbol of woman’s immense repentance. 


It is well to recall that the historic degradation of woman has 
been so complete that it requires an effort—which women themselves 
often, refuse to make—even to realise imaginatively what ‘the higher 
womanhood might mean.. We have to turn to very rare instances in 
human life in order to see it incarnated, and to the more sensitively 
organised poets to see it depicted. The dreams of Rossetti, both 
as poet and draftsman, were always of an ideal womanhood. The 


* There is another, and it may be a truer, way of looking at the matter. It is 
possible that ue may be used, not to displace, but to restore, the fallen 
angelic creation. The human race, with its amazingly mixed and complex character 
—a character which we are only just beginning to understand—may be the only 
available link between unfallen and fallen angelic beings. In human beings, as at 
present constituted, there is something of the animal, something of the devil, some- 
thing of the angel, and, we may say with perfect truth and reverence, something of 
God. Is it not possible that the divine fire of redemption could only reach a fallen 
angelic world through a fallen human world,—a world possessing affinities both with 
fallen and unfallen angelic beings, and also, through Christ’s humanity, inseparably 
linked to God? If there be any truth in this idea, the task set before the human 
race is indeed stupendous in its magnitude, and beyond all words sublime in its 
possibilities. 
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face of Beatrice in his great painting, “Beata Beatrix,” was drawn 
from his memory of the face of his wife; but he introduced into the 
picture that strange sense of the immortality of human beauty which 
always haunted him, the imperative suggestion of some deathless 
glory of perfect womanhood. Shelley's idea of woman was always 
of the unfallen woman. The woman he describes in “Laon and 
“Cythna” is hardly modelled upon the human woman of the nineteenth 
century; the poet is dreaming of woman as she might have been in 
Paradise. We may incidentally observe that it was for this very 
reason that Shelley failed so completely to evolve a harmony from 
his actual love-life upon earth, and made so many astounding blunders. 
He never saw woman as she really is. He met the eyes of the 
unfallen Eve, and did not realise the significance of the change that 
has taken place. He did not understand that woman, having once 
allowed a lower magnetism to possess and dominate her, henceforth 
operated enly partly as the accredited messenger from the Most 
High—partly also as the skilful and subtle exponent of dangerous. 
and destructive forces. 

I believe that, though the thoughtful women'of to-day are confused 
and puzzled beyond measure, though they often claim their “rights ” 
with almost hysterical violence, and though they are often leading 
us quite on a wrong track, they are, none the less, absolutely right ` 
in their main idea—an idea which they insist upon with painful eager- 
ness. They are right when they tell us that woman “belongs to 
“God,” that she is not made to be merely man’s slave and chattel, and 
that she represents the higher side, because the more interior side, of 
Divine Being. She, in fact, represents, or ought to represent, the 
principle of Divine Love. She is intended to convey to man vibrations 
proceeding straight from the very heart of Being, divine vibrations 
without which he can in no real sense be said to exist. For humanity, 
as we see it around us to-day, is only a mutilated one-sided humanity, 
a phantom race. Men and women move along, each on their separate 
paths, and no true blending, no divine marriage, is possible. We 
have been tricked and misinformed, we have all been hopelessly 
misled. The “dual” manhood and womanhood has hardly as yet 
been developed or redeveloped among us. Probably the mystical writers 
on these subjects are very near the truth when they suggest that some 
vital change in the physical constitution of man was wrought when the 
catastrophe which we call “the Fall” occurred. Some profound bodily 
degradation took place,* and woman and man now approach one 
another under very imperfect conditions. They have, as a rule, lost 
the power of conveying to one another, consciously and organically, 
divine life-currents. It is likely that our notion of what love ought 
to be is so far below the true idea that it can hardly be said to involve 


* It is the agelong effort to rise from this degradation which we see, and call 


“ evolution.” 
\ 
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any adequate conception of love at all. Love, even as the poets 
conceive it, is a weak and frail thing compared to the spiritual reality. 
There is, somewhere in the universe, a sex-love, unspeakable in its 
purity, inconceivable in its intensity, and a joy of which we can hardly 
dare to dream. 


If these thoughts have any validity, the sexual problem becomes 
more easy to understand, though it is impossible. to deny that it 
becomes at the same time infinitely more complex, and also darker and 
sadder. If God be “dual,” if this vast universe is conducted and can 
only be conducted on a sex-basis, and if it is that sex-basis which 
was attacked by an antagonistic Power at the time of “the Fall ”— 
and I think something like this is beginning to be the view of the 
matter held by the deepest and most thoughtful modern minds—then 
man and woman are in a position more serious, and the Bible ig more 
tremendously true, than we have ever imagined. We ought not to 
become pessimists—against despair and pessimism we ought most 
strongly to struggle, but we cannot fail to realise that the optimism’ 
‘which prevailed among religious writers some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and which so largely coloured human thought up to the close 
of the last century, was somewhat shallow, somewhat premature. Men 
were, in fact, a little over-hopeful. Writers like Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Channing, Frances Power Cobbe, Stopford Brooke, Charles 
Kingsley, filled as they all were with a noble passion of love for God 
and humanity, did not altogether realise the darker side of things, 
and, in especial, they did not see the deeper and more terrible questions 
raised by the sex-problem as we see them. It is a long cry from the 
thought of Emerson to the thought of Thomas Hardy, but we can 
scarcely doubt that Mr. Hardy’s pessimism does in truth represent the 
main current of modern ideas better than the eager. hopefulness of 
Emerson. When, at the end of “Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” Mr. 
Hardy wrote, “‘ Justice’? was done, and the President of the Immortals 
“(in Aischylean phrase) had ended his sport with Tess? he wrote, I 
think, some of the saddest words in human literature, but he wrote 
‘words which must to-day find a responsive echo in thousands of human 
hearts. For, when he wrote those words, Mr. Hardy had in his mind 
what so many feel and saw what so many see—that there are 
inexorable world-forces which torture human beings by leading them 
into impossible situations, as Tess and her husband were led—and 
that behind those forces, sometimes apparently directing them, stand 
conscious unseen spiritual personalities,” who, it would almost appear, 
take delight in human agony, and make “sport” out of our love and 
our sorrow. 


* The Bible is loaded with this idea, from cover to cover, and the Greek tragedies 
are full ofit. Maeterlinck to-day frequently touches upon it. But the optimists of 
the last century only dwelt upon the brighter passages in the Bible, and the deep 
sadness of the real Greek mind they did not discern at all. - 
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Still, even here, we are brought back to our main thesis. If Clare 
had been a stronger and more percipient man, if he had realised that 
the forces of convention were as nothing compared to the force and 
majesty of love, if he had only been able to grasp that on that fateful 
wedding-night he and Tess stood face to face with unseen powers, 
powers which were at that moment shaping their entire future destiny, 
and that he was called upon to make a-solemn choice, “brief and 
“yet endless,” a choice which might, as in fact it did, decide the 
course, for joy or despair, of many other lives—if, in particular, he 
had understood that through the eyes of Tess the eyes of his one 
chosen fellow-spirit looked out upon him, a fellow-spirit chosen for 
him perhaps ages before his and her birth into their present bodies, 
and wrestled for, it may be, in previous forgotten or almost forgotten 
existences*—if he, the lover, could, in one vast flash of thought, have 
apprehended the exact position in which he’and the loving, appealing 
woman stood—then, most surely, his love and the woman’s love 
united would have surged into a torrent of God-power that would 
have swept away for ever all demons and demonic suggestions ; 
there would have been no further “sport” for “the President of the 
“Immortals”; the angel in the husband would have blended with the 
angel in the bride, there would have been no darker side of human 
love, but only light, joy, peace, the youth that becomes eternal through 
the love that is eternal. 


It is well also-to bear in mind that if, as I have been suggesting, 
the shock of the Fall of woman was felt throughout the whole material 
universe, that whole universe, on the other hand, would instantly be 
thrilled into diviner life by her redemption and restoration. The 
glory of the sun poured over wide expanses of sapphire sea, the 
mystery of the starlit heaven, the golden or fiery radiance of an 
August sunset, the splendour of one perfect crimson rose—each of 
these things would affect in some way a loveless gazer, but would 
produce a wholly different impression upon two eager-hearted lovers. 
The loveless eyes would discern only the outward glitter of stars 
and sun, only the external brightness of the sunset, only the red 
material brilliance of tthe flower. But the souls of the lovers would 
commune with the spiritual force which lies behind and within sunlight 
and starlight, the force which zs Light, for it is Love: the souls of 


* «I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell: 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell. i 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


“Yon have been mine before.— 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
¢ Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore” : 
«Sudden Light.” — Rossetii. 


` 
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the woman and man, drawing upon the inexhaustible powers of the 
‘mingled Divine magnetism which only the impact of sex upon sex 
can generate, would pierce past the red petals of ‘the ‘rose to the soul 
of the rose. For within each star there is the soul of:a star, and 
within each rose the’soul of a rose. But we cannot understand this 
without woman’s help, for without her there, would ‘be neither 
‘fragrance in the rose nor spiritual glory ‘in the starlight! | It is her 
redeemed and transfigured soul, and the feminine passion for pure 
beauty deepening ever within the heart of man, which will ultimately 
enable us to behold’ the world robed in its resurtection-raiment: to 
see woman as God sees woman, and the rose as its Maker sees it, 
There is not a single star throughout the measureless regions past 
which the star-rays travel; not one smallest blossom ‘amid the’ 
unending multitude of flowers whose scent each summer fills forest 
upon forest, meadow after meadow, hill-side beyond hill-stde; not 
oné bluest wavelet among the innumerable ripples of ‘lake or river 
or sea; there is not one of these which will not in some way, not 
merely metaphorical but strangely literal, respond to the sceptre of 
woman the slave when she becomes woman the queen. No lily 
can win its noblest whiteness, no ‘iris its true royal purple, no roge. 
its most passionate perfume, till woman herself is restored to ‘her 
, rightful empire.- For only with the eye of love can we discern the 
glory of -the outward universe; that glory resides not in material 
things, but in our loving apprehension of them. It is the human 
passion of love that bestows its passionate beauty upon rose and lily, 
its golden splendour upon sun and ‘star, and to create and sustain 
that passion of noble love in the heart of humanity is, and, will ever 
increasingly be, the prerogative of woman. | 


GEORGE BARLOW. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MONASTERIES, 
A REJOINDER. 


WILLINGLY recognise Father Benson’s courtesy and honesty at 
tle bottom of the hard things.he feels bound to say about me, of his 
silence on what seem to me important points, and of his occasional 
misapprehensions. The unfair “stab” which he imputes to me lies, 
not in my actual words, but in his own paraphrase, coloured necessarily 
by his own feelings. Nor had I any idea of imputing to him the 
literary bad faith which I do impute to some others; though I own 
that, if my words conveyed this impression to other minds than his, 
the blame must lie to some extent with me. But I do not feel that 
the three particular phrases which he adduces can bear that invidious 
interpretation when considered in their actual context. Each of them 
refers plainly not to alleged concealment of facts, but to alleged 
ignorance. To take his first instance: I speak of him as “cruelly 
“misrepresenting ” Cromwell by stigmatising the latter’s order for the 
enclosure of the Religious as a novel and unjustifiable manœuvre. “It 
“was pretty evident that a rigorous confinement would breed 
“discontent,” so writes Father Benson, without one hint that such 
confinement was in fact emphatically enjoined by the Rule to which 
these monks were by profession pledged; and that disciplinarians 
had for centuries protested against any relaxation as extremely perilous 
to monastic morality. I cannot see how this statement—-which he 
does not attempt to justify—can be called any less than a cruel mis- 
representation of Cromwell. Yet.so far was I from hinting dishonesty on 
Father Benson’s part, that I took pains to éxplain how he had evidently 
been misled. He saw (I said) modern monks wandering about abroad 
as if the Rule were non-existent; he had’ argued, like others, from 
modern Romanism to the Middle Ages; and he had taken this 
particular blunder straight from Abbot Gasquet, who, however, had 
not the same excuse for ignorance. Both here and elsewhere I tried 
to show (1) how frankly he had used the novelist’s right of taking 
history at second-hand; and (2) how sadly his trusted authorities had 
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misled him ; so that his very success as an artist resulted in the further 
propagation of false history. I looked upon him as an able and honest 
counsel whose attorney had primed him with a faulty brief; and his 
reply has but strengthened this conviction. Although the real point 
at issue between us is the state of the monasteries under Henry VIIL, 
he seems to treat it sometimes almost more as a personal than as an 
historical question. “It is myself that is in question,” he writes; “we 
“are not discussing the thirteenth nor even the fifteenth century, but 
“the sixteenth,” and thus he excuses himself for not having studied 
earlier documents, while accusing me of “almost incredible ”: perverse- 
ness or “adroitness ” in arguing from a complete series of forty reports, 
of which only seven referred directly to the sixteenth century. Yet I 
carefully gave all the dates for my readers to judge; nor can I under- 
stand why, without vouchsafing further reasons, he dismisses my 
argument as worthless. It is admitted by both parties in tHis discus- 
sion that the monasteries were purer in, the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries than in the sixteenth. Inevitably, therefore, after 
exhausting the direct evidence for the sixteenth century, we ask, 
“What evidence have we for earlier times? Were .the monks even 
“then, as a body, such men as we should care to have amongst wus 
“now?” I produced statistics from “the Golden Age of Monasticism ” 
which seemed to me to supply a clear negative; but to him this whole 
argument appears a mockery; apparently because, his own studies 
having turned mainly on later times, he therefore denies my right to 
travel beyond his book. Yet I had explained that I criticised this not 
as a novel, but as an unconscious travesty of historical fact; and he 
has now no possible right to reject valuable witnesses because they 
were not of his own calling—to exalt, in short, his own personal 
limitations into a canon of historical truth or falsehood. Moreover, 
his own mentor, Abbot Gasquet, goes back a whole century earlier than 
I do, appealing for support to those same visitation documents which, 
when I quote them, Father Benson dismisses with loathing as “episcopal 
“police-lists.” The real difference here between myself and the Abbot 
is that [ give my references, while he steadily declines to give his. 
Nor can he now justify this refusal on the score of dignity; for in the 
preface of his new edition he steps down from that pedestal to revile 
me, (in the French of Stratford atté Bowe,) as a literary ragman. It is 
this refusal of the commonest guarantees of literary good faith—not, as 
Father Benson asserts, our difference of opinion——which has determined 
me to pursue this subject so far. Indeed, it would seem almost a 
counsel of despair which prompted Father Benson to waste, in an 
attempt to prejudge this question, space which would have been more 
profitably employed in dealing with my facts. He quotes two living 
historians as regarding the Abbot’s work with such “deep respect ” 
that I have no nght to attack it; asif anything could ever be proved 
if the consent of two men, however eminent, carried a power of 
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tribunicial veto at the bar of history! Moreover, one of his pair is 
very far from bearing a name to conjure with in this matter; while 
the other, Dr. Gairdner; has volunteered to me the statement that he 
considers my exposure of the Abbot “a powerful indictment!”* So 
far, therefore, as Father Benson’s argument ever had any real force, it 
now turns against himself. 

As for his so-called parallel to my statistics, it is painful to deal with 
anything so slipshod. With all his license of choosing a single favour- 
able fortnight for generalisation, he still cannot produce anything 
remotely approaching the percentage of immoralities revealed by 
Nicke’s visitation of 1514 in the Norwich diocese. For a real parallel 
to my figures he must show, not four criminous clerks for the whole 
country during one particular fortnight, but over 75 in a single diocese- 
like Norwich, within a space of three years.t He knows very well 
that he would need not only great diligence, but-exceptional good 
fortune to produce even one-tenth of this proportion after years of 
patient study ; and it is a pity that he did not work out his own figures, 
instead of satisfying himself with the most superficial pretence of an 
argument to throw at me. As a further radical difference—if such 
were needed—a criminous clerk is ignominiously ejected in these days ; 
before the Reformation, ejections for unchastity were not only 
comparatively rare, but practically unknown fora first offence. As for 
his claim of imitating my methods in gratuitously multiplying the 
recorded figures by four, this is an admirable instance of the miscon- 
ceptions resulting from those hole-and-corner historical ideas which 
prevail in his own communion. I have no mere surmises, but definite 
evidence to show that a large proportion of cases have been omitted 
from many of the medizval documents by which, in default of others 
more complete, I support facts already gleaned from fuller sources. I 
have repeatedly challenged discussion on this point with Abbot 
Gasquet, Father Gerard, and the anonymous F. S. A. who writes 
alternately for the Church Times and for the Catholic Truth Society ,; 
indeed, I repeated this challenge in a footnote appended to the very 
statistics at which Father Benson carps. They persistently refuse this 
discussion, finding it safer to throw mud at me from the comparative 
security of a preface, a Romanist journal, or an anonymous article ; and 
meanwhile their wilful silence enables Father Benson to write as if 
the reasons which I have vainly offered to his own champions were as 
empty as these mockeries which he flaunts in parody of what he calls 
“my methods!” l 

Wherever else he seems to make a real point against me, it is, I 


* This letter, written by Dr. Gairdner to stop the use of his ee authority in 
support of arguments which have not always his approval, was published, with his 
permission, in Church Bells for May 12, 1906. 

+ He generalises from four cases: I from 22, His figures would work out at only 
104 cases in a year out of 24,000 clergy: mine are 22 in 3 years out of 332 monks and 
nuns. I work this out in my Afonasizc Legend. 
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' cannot help thinking, -by misunderstanding my words. : In one case 

this was no doubt partly my fault; I should either have been more 
-explicit about his alleged anachronisms or have left them alone. I 
never dreamed of blaming him for not adopting bastard linguistic 

'  archaisms, or for keeping Tudor vermin out of sight. I referred chiefly 
to his importation of deeper modern refinements into those times; to 
„the implication of his whole book that Tudor Catholicism had all ‘the 
virtues‘and ixward qualities of modern society, with something more. 
Nobody could guess from his book how brutally girls. were often 
maltreated, and how hard they found it to. escape obscene talk even `, 
in the best society—as Sir. Thomas More not only complains, but 
shows by his own example. Father Benson refuses to bélieve in the , 
word of a man like Layton because he tells Cromwell “some tales (of 
‘“monastic vice) to.make you laugh.” Yet More tells: with great 
circumstance and most undeniable relish, quite. unnecessarily, a 
monastic story more unsavoury than any of Layton’s; a story, more- 
aver, sufficient in itself to disprove Abbot Gasquet’s assertions of the 
strict discipline exercised by conventual visitors. [More’s “English 
“Works,” pp. 1035 and 154 (properly 134).] On this, and similar vital 
points, the novelist antedates by centuries the progress’ of inward 
civilisation. Moreover, he spends more than a page in disproving an 
assertion which I never made. When I complain of his letting his 
herome “ruh about až one,” it is no answer to confront me with 
quotations which either ignore the crucial word here italicised, or 
definitely show (as two out of his four do) that the ladies had in fact 
attendants waiting on them. I know very well that Tudor ladies 
enjoyed more freedom than their ancestresses, or than Italian ladies ; ` 
but I believe such freedom to have been far, at its best, from the 
“almost Victorian ” liberty: which Father Benson asserts them to have 
enjoyed; nor can I believe that a self-respecting girl like Beatrice 
would have gone alone to interview her fiancé in his own rooms. 
But I am told that I err in supposing her to have been unattended on 
that occasion. I have just re-read the chapter (pt. IL, chap: IX.) and 

` feel sure that the author, on re-reading it- himself, will admit my 
impression to have ‘been pardonable, if not correct. . Meanwhile, if he , 
will produce evidence rebutting my criticism as it stands, I will 
acknowledge my error as publicly as I asserted it. 

Of his other criticisms I can only say that they seem to me to’ 
repose, partly on misreading of my words and partly on’ his own 
unfamiliarity with the facts of history. I did not, for instance, say that 
“if Religious are rich, it must be through oppression or greed,” nor can 
I even guess at the words which hé read in this sense. What he says, 
again, in excuse for their failure to keep accounts and. inventories, 
simply proves how little he has read of papal, conciliar, and episcopal 
injunctions. I could point out as many mistakes of this kind as there. 
are pages in his article, and am willing to do so in afly paper he 
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chooses, under criticism from him or from the Abbot’s earlier champion, 
Father Gerard. He will no doubt brand me here again with the 
invidious title of “controversialist,” yet I am in fact as hard-worked 
a professional man as. himself, and controversy has brought. me, as 
probably it will always bring me, pecuniary loss without any corre- 
sponding public gain. For the last ten years I have been working at a 
book on medizeval life which I hope to publish now in a few weeks. In 
this work I have found myself confronted at every turn by what seem 
to me the reckless, and sometimes even deliberate, misrepresentations of 
Romanist apologists. That is why I have stepped aside to clear the 
ground of weeds to which more distinguished scholars have neither 
time nor inclination to stoop. I have always offered to print replies 
at my own expense; and, if I had nothing but controversial tricks to 
help me, I should long ago have been made mincemeat of by Father 
Gerard, who has probably written two or three hundred pages of 
polemics to one of mine. As it is, Father Gerard has steadily declined 
to face,my evidence from pre-Reformation documents, even in the 
comparative safety of the Tablet, which could not print some of my 
most important proofs. 

Moreover, Father Benson seems curiously unable to realise how 
faf his own book is merely destructive, or how much he and his 
friends depend -on “peering through the keyholes” of history, 
on ferreting out evil from a king’s private love-letters, and on 
studiously blackenmg men and women who are as silent and helpless 
now, and who once suffered as cruelly, as any monk or nun. All this 
is the nemesis of an old evil tradition which has allowed men to use 
tricks for The Cause which would be reprobated in private life, with 
the result that Church history cannot yet be written, on either side, 
with the same judicial calm as other histories. No judge can sum 
up from concealed evidence, and the confidence trick has no more 
place in history than in law. So long, therefore, as one side 
deliberately rests on alleged favourable evidence from the episcopal 
registers, so long must others emphasise even to weariness the damning 
evidence which those books undoubtedly contain. The workaday 
Present always cuts a poor figure beside the meretricious fancies of 
the Past, and it is only fair to remind Father Benson that nearly one- 
third of St. Augustine’s City of God is devoted to purely destructive 
criticism of the polytheism which many of his contemporaries longed 
to have back again. So we also can never realise fully the spiritual 
possibilities of the age in which we live, unless we make these 


. periodical clearances of interested mis-statements which would 


persuade us to hark back to the past. 
G. G. COULTON. 


P.S.—The above was already in type when I saw in the Guardian 
(June 6th, pe 937) a quotation from Newman which cuts one knot 
that had hardly seemed worthy of unravelling at the expense of a 
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couple of pages. Having no time to verify it at the British Museum, 
Į give it here simply on the high authority of the Guardian, which 
quotes it from the Roman. Catholic Month (January, 1903):— 
“* Nothing could be better’ [Newman wrote] ‘than an- historical 
“‘ review. But who would bear it? -Unless one doctored: all one's 
“* Facts, one would be thought a bad Catholic?” Compare-the words 
I have here italicised with Father Benson’s complaint (p. 827) that my 
attitude shows me to have “already decided that no Catholic priest 
“could be anything but a falsifier of history.” Even if; I had not 
already exposed Romanist ‘falsifications wholesale, with- plain’ chapter 
and verse, and without eliciting any real ‘evidence in their favour, I ' 
should now only need (1) to collocate Newman’s words with the © 
undeniable fact that Abbot Gasquet is far from “being thought a bad 
“Catholic;’ and (2) to draw the obvious deduction that the very com- 
pleteness of Father Benson’s good faith has helped to make, him the 
unconscious mouthpiece of that “doctored history” fog which. he is 
proud to own his debt to “the greatest Roman Catholic historian of 

“our day.” | 
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The elections of May, 1906, The Boc: Ultimate causes of its 
victory and of the defeat of clericalism. The assembly of Bishops, 
May 30. The Protestant Synod at Montpellier. Premonitions of a 
Religious Revival in Italy. 


HE Elections for the renewal of the Chamber of Deputies which 

took place on the 6th and 20th of last May turned almost 
entirely on religion, and therefore deserve to stand at the head of this 
article. The greater part of the journals which profess to speak for 
the Catholics thought themselves well inspired in choosing the 
religious question for their electoral platform. “To vote for the Bloc,” 
they insisted, “is to vote for the persecutors and to vote against the 
“Church.”* Strange! They showed not the least hesitation in pursuing 
these tactics, although such tactics, pursued without intermission 
ever since 1870, have led them to ever new and ever more disastrous 
defeats. Even the manifest joy with which their adversaries followed 
them on this field failed to shake their confidence, and in the 
sensational articles which appeared up to the very day of the 
elections one might read flourishes of trumpets proclaiming that M. 
Clémenceau, distracted by terror, was anticipating the defeat of the 
Bloc. ‘Twenty-four hours later, the Boc had won a splendid victory, 
and the reactionary parties had sustained the most humiliating defeat 
they had experienced for six and thirty years. I speak of the 
“reactionary parties,” for I will be careful not to take advantage of the 
tactics of the clerical journals and say that it is the Church which has 
been beaten. In truth, she would have done better to hold herself further 
aloof than she has done from this political strife, for she has received 
many a knock in the scuffle; but if we look on the field from a 
sufficient height to get a general view of the result, we quickly perceive 
* La Vérité Francaise of the 6th of May, in an article entitled “ Official Forecasts,” 
states that it has through an indiscretion obtained sight of an oficial document 
which prophesies that 52 seats will be won from the Boc by the Conservatives. 
La Croix, of the same date, opens its Electoral Chronicle with the following note :— 


“ We receive the best of news from all parts of France... . M., Clémenceau does 
not hesitate to tell his intimate friends that the Boc will lose at least 40 seats. 
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that the great majority of the electors did not take any very narrow 
view of the platform or aim their vote at the Church; they refused 
to take tragically or even seriously the interested clamours either of an 
odious clericalism or of a brutal anti-clericalism; they simply, but 
resolutely, insisted that the one thing France will not have at any 
price is political reaction, If the Church and the reaction are allies, 
or if the reaction shelters itself behind the Church, so much the worse 
for the Church, for in that case the country will fight both at once, 
but even in doing so it will make needful distinctions. In the 
professions of faith of the victors one may find very clearly expressed 
a desire to see the Catholics in the enjoyment of full and complete 
religious liberty. In voting for the Bloc the electors meant to remain 
faithful to a régime which is no doubt far from perfect, but which 
does not show badly by the side of its predecessors, and which, 
above all, in place of sitting down to admire what it hag already 
accomplished, gives the impression of a sincere effort, not so much to 
govern France as to permit her to live her own life and realise her 
ideal. Popular sympathy is attracted not so much to this or the other 
group, large or small ; it responds to those who do not think they have 
yet reached the goal; and from one end of the country to the other 
workmen, peasants and intellectuals have joined together to asse 
that the Republic must gain the open sea, direct her course to the 
future, and resolutely attack the problems which confront the minds of 
the nations of to-day. 

~ They are stone blind who see in the Bloc nothing but a chance 
crowd, an artificial aggregate of five or six groups or sub-groups of 
politicians. It is an orientation. It is democracy surveying its new 
problems and gathering all its children together to solve them. The 
passing stranger views it with surprise. He asks himself what it can 
be that has united so many elements of divers origins, temperaments 
and interests. If he search well, he will perceive the common 
aspiration which causes all their hearts.to beat, a longing, as yet 
vague, but very profound, to go on with the work which others have 
begun, to seek more of truth, more of justice. 

On the other hand, the great Conservative Party displays itself as a 
merely factitious grouping. Among its members there is only one 
common sentiment—a very powerful sentiment, it is true—hatred of 
the Bloc; and it may fairly be said that its divers sections, whatever 
the strange and often hypocritical titles which they have assumed, 
are nothing more than opposition groups with a purely negative 
programme. ‘The clerical party does not seem to perceive that in the 
recent elections it has played the part of a mere sect, and has fallen 
under the popular disfavour which awaits in France all those who 
keep themselves apart. Strange to say, it is the Church herself who 
has developed in us this hatred of sects, and she has planted it so 
firmly in our nature that many people who could no longer subscribe 
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to a single article of the Catholic creed, remain Catholics in all good 
conscience, and accept as a whole what they could not accept in 
detail For Catholics of this class—and they are more numerous in 

France than one might be disposed to think—the dogmas of the 
Church stand far in the background; to be a Catholic is for them 
simply to accept the principle of solidarity. This kind of Catholicism, 
born of the instincts of the herd, breeds the fear of ridicule; it tends 
to dry up individual initiative, and even to weaken character, but, 
viewed from the other side, it is sometimes the acceptance, often 
happy and well-reasoned, but much more often instinctive, of the 
advantages and inconyeniences of the common life. We march 
together, and if this fact affords to the members of the procession 
valuable support, it also demands from them certain sacrifices. There 
is a van as well as a rear, but both must keep in touch with the main 
body. This need of sympathy, of cohesion, of communion is perhaps 
' the governing characteristic of the French people. We do not wish 
that one of us, or that a group, should cut itself off. We check 
it with a preliminary question. Whether its ideas are right or wrong 
is not the first point that presents itself. It is wrong in parting. The 
, most correct proposition becomes a heresy as soon as it leads a 
member of the society to sever the links which attach him to his 
brethren. 

I dwell upon this view because it explains many things which seem 
strange and unintelligible to one who studies the France either of 
the present or of the past. The Roman Church, when it relied on 
and consecrated these ideas, proceeded upon all that is deepest in the 
instincts of our country. Hence the long alliance between it and 
herself. She has never given up these thoughts of unity and 
Catholicity. But it is nevertheless true to say that instead of 
strengthening and deepening this instinct, in place of observing its 
profound human signification, she has bound it down in certain 
dogmas of metaphysical theology. From another point of view some - 
of her members, assuming to speak in the name of the rest, have 
formed the clerical party, without perceiving that they were drawing 
down on their heads the same instinctive antipathies, as deep as they 
are unreasoning, which have prevented the success of Protestantism 
in our country. 

Such is the present situation. The arrival of democracy, far from 
depriving France of the need of unity, of work in common, of joint 
effort, has only increased their. force. 

- But we may well ask, What is going to happen? Will the Church _ 
allow herself to be absorbed by the clerical party which has thus split 
off from the mass of the country? That Church which for so many 
centuries has been the embodiment of the instinct of solidarity so 
deep in the heart of the French, is she now about to abandon that 
part? It would be premature to pronounce on this point; but one 
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thing ‘is certain, clericalism has irremediably lost the day, because, to 
quote a famous saying, it is “a party of Home-exiles.”* 


* * * * 


Many other reflections are prompted by the result of our elections. 
The clerical party are lamenting the disappearance of certain beliefs. 
No one has done more than themselves to bring about.this result. 
From one end of France to the other, indeed in some degree 
throughout the entire world they have been praying to God, to the 
Madonna and to all the Saints in Paradise to work a miracle on behalf 
of France. Cries, prayers, objurgations have risen to Heaven; and 
Heaven has kept silence; or rather the miracle has happened, only in 
favour of the Bloc candidates, Our clericals, perhaps, do not suspect 
what are the thoughts which this check inflicted on the “good” 
suggests to our peasantry. It might almost have been designed to 
prove to them that the Sacred Heart, our Lady of *Lourdes, the 
Archangel Michael, Joan of Arc and the Carmelites of Compiègne 
are all powerless, that they might have gone a better way. to work. 
Substantially, all this does not concern us. But all the more we may - 
be permitted to express a regret that the ancient Church. which we 
love so well should go on living chiefly in order to carry élections. 

But alongside of this regret what cause do we not find for joy 
and consolation? The victory has not fallen to those who, spent the 
most money, and who thought they could bamboozle public opinion. 
A very moderate journal, Le Temps, a few days before the voting, 
reported that a change had come over even the demeanour of the 
inquisitive groups of persons who gathered round the addresses of 


the candidates. The electors read them and passed on, serious and ` 


reflective, without betraying their sentiments. This is a valuable 
remark to record ; it corresponds with the actual result of this national 
consultation, and shows us universal suffrage in revolt against the 
humbugs, extremists and charlatans. Universal suffrage certainly has 
its defects; but it has displayed a wholesome distrust of those who 
tried to surprise or corrupt it. The clerical party thought they had 
delivered a master stroke when they got up a -factitious’ agitation 
against “inventories of the churches.” They terrorised several 
districts, and in some small towns in the Ardèche the organs of a 
small fraction, which had the audacity to call itself “Liberal 


* Here is a specimen of the sentiments which we find unceasingly out forth i in 
the clerical Catholic organs :— 

“When a resolute and sincere Catholic finds himself confronted by a State wick 
is not only Pagan but Satanic, and detestably hostile to Jesus Christ, he does not 
wait to be outlawed, to his greatest hurt, he puts himself outside the law to his 
greatest benefit.” Vérité Francaise, 13th June, 1906. Is it not remarkable that 
distinguished Catholics can propose the formation of a “Catholic Party” without 
pee a contradiction which lies in the very collocation of those two words? 

eda 
“call of the Gentiles”: the Catholic spirit in its highest expression will not 

rappestnut it will be incarnated in a new society. 


aw 


e Vérité Francaise and its friends organise this party, there will be a new ` 
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“Republican ” though it only consisted of scraps of all the reactionary 
groups, boasted of its great victory in preventing the B/oc candidates 
from making speeches and even from coming near some of the 
villages. France strongly suspected that if those who to-day take 
the name of Liberal Republicans became the masters, they would 
take good care to reduce their opponents to silence. We may be 
thankful, however, to these gentlemen of St. Martin de Valames, 
Concouron, Antraignes and elsewhere for having remembered well 
the limits of their Liberalism. © 

Thanks to these manceuvres clericalism gained some thousands of 
votes in the mountainous districts where priests and squireens are 
still masters of the country, while it has lost ten times as many in 
those where education is widely spread. But even the districts of 
which I have just spoken are going to be broken into. They were 
told that the triumph of the B/oc would be the triumph of a Satanic 
sect, which was to plunder France and reduce her to a most odious 
tyranny. Ignorant as they are, my brave compatriots of the 
mountains of the Velay and the Vivarais will surely come to perceive 
that those who told them all this were making fools of them. And if 
the Church fails to make a clear distinction between her cause and 
that of clericalism, she also will be overwhelmed by a movement, 
slow but unceasing, towards these intellectually and physically 
destitute districts. We may therefore conclude, from the story of our 
elections, that the education given by universal suffrage is no empty 
word. The result has given the lie to all who believed that money 
and audacity were the real sinews of the struggle. 


* * *% * 


Did Rome really hope, as she was promised by the committees of 
the reactionary parties, that France was going to sweep the Bloc 
away? It is difficult not to believe that she did, since she postponed 
till the morrow of the elections the meeting of French bishops 
convoked to advise on the situation. How much more noble and 
serene would have been her attitude if she had held that Council 
without giving a thought to petty political questions! The delay was 
clever; but it was one of those clevernesses which astonish public 
opinion, coming from a Church which is always saying, “The Gates 
“of Hell shall not prevail against her.” 

Well, the meeting of bishops was held. I am sorry I cannot say 
anything about it, because it was held in secret, and I am not in the 
habit of listening at keyholes. But why was it secret? For two 
reasons, it would appear. First, they were not prepared to conduct 
under the eyes of the public discussions which were at times very 
lively. And then it was needful to reserve full and complete liberty to 
the Pope, so that he might not appear to be obeying the bishops, if 
he adopted their advice, or to snub them, if he took the opposite 
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course. These reasons are not without weight, but we might fairly 
say that the practice of secret discussion always loses ground. It is 
opposed to the modern spirit; and it would perhaps be better worth 
while for the Church to lead than to follow civilisation. Leo XIII. © 
earned no little credit by opening the Vatican library to the public ; 
but how much more glory would the act have brought him if it had 
been done before the great libraries of Europe had been re-organised 
so as to be at the public service. 

But has the “Pontifical secret,” guarded by threats of the major 
excommunication, been as well kept as some of the Catholic prints, 
such as La Croix and the Vérité Francaise would have us believe? 
One may be permitted to doubt it. When other journals (and among 
them even some Catholic journals, such as the Bulletin de la Semaine) 
announced that the bishops had come to a decision favourable to a 
benevolent trial of the new law, those organs which carried ona violent 
campaign against the submissionists loudly declared that nothing was 
known, because nothing could be known, of the deliberations, Ieshould 
have been much disposed to believe them on their word, if these 
same organs had not been observed, if not to change their attitude, at 
least to express their ideas with much more prudence and moderation 
than they had done, like men who are fearful of cutting off their 
retreat. They seemed to the eyes of the general public to know a 
good deal more themselves than they were willing to say. 

It is not easy to see how the secrecy of the episcopal debates can 
have had for object the preservation of the absolute freedom of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Pius X. consulted the bishops. One could not 
do him the injustice of supposing that he would take no notice of 
their advice. But it is one thing to take advice into consideration and 
quite another to adopt it. It was not impossible that after obtaining 
it he would not follow it. In other words, he is not bound by the 
advice given, since he is infallible. It is not easy to understand that 
infallibility could work behind a curtain, or that the Vicar of Christ 
should shrink from accepting the responsibility of his acts. 

% Me % x 


While mysterious messengers are conveying to Rome in sealed 
packets the result of the bishops’ meeting, the Reformed Church of 
France has been assembling in General Synod at Montpellier. From 
its very first session, on the 6th of June, it has given complete publicity 
to its discussions, all the doors have been open, and, in order to keep 
up rapid communication between the meeting and the whole country, 
a stenographic report has been published every evening.* The Press 
all over Europe has given reports of the debates; and the Pope 
himself has had the opportunity of seeing an echo of them in the 


* The Synod has boldly gone the full length at the first start, and published even 
its accounts. (Vie Nouvelle, a journal of the French Protestants: 12 Juin, 1906.) It 
is fair to recall, in this place, the fact that Cardinal Gibbons, three years ago, asked 
the Sacred College to publish the accounts of Peters Pence; but down to this date 
the Holy See has not carried out this proposal. 
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Osservatore Romano, Doubtless thére are very few Frenchmen who 
will understand the discussions of the Synod on the “Confession of 
“Faith,” but everyone will be thankful to the. Protestants for 
deliberating in the open. Men will also be struck by their calmness, 
by seeing that they have no idea of posing as victims, or as persecuted 
or robbed, or even of complaining of the national representation. The 
change of system in religious affairs has not altered their disposition 
towards the country. At the opening of their Synod they sent a 
respectful telegram to the President of the Republic. The bishops, 
on the contrary, ignored the Government, an omission the more note- 
worthy that they addressed to the Pope an expression of their unalter- 
able submission, and to the King of Spain a message of congratulation. 

If the general public in France is giving more attention than it has 
usually done to religious affairs, the neighbouring nations are also 
asking, with sympathy and curiosity, what is going to happen. In Italy, 
in particular, there is a real awakening of religious interest. The 
publication of Signor Fogazzaro’s novel, “Il Santo,” its condemnation 
by the Index, and the submission of the author, have provoked an 
agitation which ‘has spread from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other. Pregnant events may be looked for. The youth in the 
‘seminaries have been largely gained over to the new ideas; and I 
could refer to a diocese in the North of Italy where the Cardinal 
Archbishop already feels that the young priests are escaping almost 
entirely from his influence.* 

This is nota new Church; itis the Church which is being renewed! 
It is not a question of the constrained and forced acceptance of 
certain scientific results of which it is impossible not to take account, 
or of a chance Liberalism, a day by day opportunism, but on the 
contrary of a broadening and deepening of the faith which brings many 
Catholics to claim as orthodox, in advance, every scientific truth, 
every idea of justice and of love. The same hopes are stirring the 
hearts of the young priests of Paris, of Rome, of Mulan, of 
Fribourg, of Louvain. And even in England Father Tyrell is giving 
voice to the same line of thought. 

PAUL SABATIER. 


* For documentary proof of this, see a pamphlet entitled Ux Allarme dell Epis- 
copato Ltaliano contro il riformismo religioso (Genoa, Tip. del Serafino d'Assisi, 1906) 
in which a series of Lenten charges for 1906 are quoted and summarised. Many of 
these alarmist cries are exaggerated ; one feels here and there that the bishops are 
warning against a danger on which they are very badly informed; in many cases 
they protest because some great Eminence of the neighbourhood has protested, 
and they wish to add their voices to his, without well knowing what it is all about. 
But when deduction is made of all the pages that may be skipped, it is easy to see 
how deep is the excitement of the Italian Episcopate. Without offering any slight to 
the “alarmed” bishopsy we may properly remark that they are complete strangers 
to the critical, intellectual and social problems which occupy the younger priests. 
They see nothing but revolt and pride in the efforts of their priests after sincerity. 
They are full of goodness of heart, but.they are thrown out of course and are 
unable to lavish their care upon sorrows of whose nature they are entirely ignorant. 
I know one of them who in order to point a lesson in humility to a priest whom he 
declared to be infected with ‘“‘sudjectivism” threw himself at his feet and kissed 
him with tears, It was most admirable .... aud quite useless, 
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WHY IT IS SO DIFF ee TO UNDERSTAND | RUSSIA 


USSIA is a sealed book to non-Slav peoples and to ; Britons a. 
book with seven seals, Even when we correctly ascertain and 
understand the strange phenomena that compose its latter-day 
history, we generally fail to discern their causes and to realise their 
significance. For between Slav and Saxon there is a psychological 
abyss deep and wide enough in places to divide two different species ‘ 
of-beings rather than two separate races. And of all Slav peoples the 
Russian is by far the most puzzling. He often raises expectations 
which only. supernatural entities could fulfil and awakens apprehen- 
sions which only a signal miracle could dispel; yet neither hopes . 
nor fears are realised, while the very ground on which they were built 
fades rapidly from one’s sight. In truth the Tsardom is a realm of 
illusions, where the goddess Maya is more active and powerful even 
than in the Buddhist world of shows. Among the reasons one of the 
‘most important would seem to be that while there is no one natural 
race in Russia but many isolated nationalities, the historic race is still 
in flux, not yet fully formed. Certainly the population of that ill- 
starred country 1s passing through a most critical period, when: the: 
souls of the commingling races are seeking to be fused in one and 
embodied anew in the product of a blend which itself is not yet fixed. 
The present is the stage when the ethnic ingredients of the race in 
process of formation most often refuse to coalesce. Moreover, the 
people whose fusion is the condition size gud non of an historical race 
in Russia are, to my thinking, either too far apart or possess, too Jittle 
in common to form a useful healthy blend. Slav and Turk, German 
and Calmuck, Jew and Mongol, Tunguz and Georgian, Armenian and 
Bashkir display physiological and psychical differences as. great as 
those that divide Anglo Saxon and: Red Indian, Portuguese and 
Negro, wherefore the result of the mixture from the psychological and 
ethical points of view is deplorable. The moral character of the 
respective peoples is lowered to an alarming degree. For great racial 
divergences in the elements of a fusion lead inevitably to moral 
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degeneration. In a race character is a correlate of Providence or 
Fate. It regulates the nation’s morality, shapes its destinies, deter- 
mines its place in the world, is, in fact, to the community what 
character is to the individual. History is the manifestation of national 
character rather than of intelligence, the working of the average moral 
dispositions of whole peoples rather than of the intellectual 
attainments of the few. Now the average Russian character is soft, 
receptive, pliant, but lacks grit and backbone. In initiative, self- 
mastery and staying power the Russian people are manifestly deficient. 
Somebody once termed the nation “the boneless man of Europe.” 

When during the process of racial amalgamation a revolution breaks 
out, the danger is tremendous. It is then touch and go with the 
incipient nation. The ethnic elements either combine definitely, 
forming a zertium guid, as did the heterogeneous races of Britain, or 
repel each other hopelessly as do the nationalities of Austria. The 
former result was rapidly brought about by the French Revolution 
which melted down the -peculiar traits of Picards and Normans, 
Bretons and Provencals, Auvergnats and Flemings, producing the 
French people. The latter consummation may yet be witnessed in 
Russia, whose Germans, Jews, Tartars, Mongols, Armenians, 
Georgians, etc., show few signs of a readiness to commingle with and 
lose themselves in the too receptive, passive Slav. And at present 
their racial and family differences are becoming accentuated and the 
general tendency is decidedly centrifugal; the desire for union where 
union recently seemed possible is weakened or gone. 

But a much worse calamity than that threatens to befall the Tsar’s 
subjects. Bad though a revolution may be, it does not involve the 
ruin of a country. Its effects may be likened to those of a storm in 
the forest which, soon made right again, leave no lasting trace behind. 
More baleful far is the vast change that is coming to pass in the realm 
of ideas, whence all political upheavals take their origin. Dogmas on 
which the whole Russian nation has been living ‘for ages are now 
scorned as antiquated prejudices, and their contraries are gaining a 
temporary hold over the minds of earnest and energetic men. It is 
not as though new, untried ideas were springing up, from which in 
time good fruit might be reasonably expected. The barren negation 
of old ones is judged sufficient, as though mere negatives could serve 
as the groundwork of a vast social and political structure. Moreover, 
to realise these negations practically would be to turn Russia upside 
down and inside out. And for what? Solely in order to show 
clearly to the people that a mere negation is not a constructive force. 
That proposition once demonstrated, another experiment would be 
necessary forthwith, for some positive idea must be embodied, and 
each violent attempt so to incarnate a fresh principle is itself a 
revolution. How many such costly experiments by upheaval may be 

-necessary before a working state of affairs is reached it is impossible 
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to say, but assuredly more than the financial solvency or the economic 
equilibrium of the Tsar’s Empire can endure. 

Hitherto the Russian revolution, barren of ideas, fruitful of 
negations, has seemed to move in the direction of anarchy. In lieu 
of an ideal leaven to raise the inert lump and lighten it, we descry 
only powerful explosives capable of shattering it to fragments. The 
leading classes have lost faith in the old ideas, religious and political, 
and their example, among other influences, is destroying the faith of 
the-common people, whose natural selfish instincts religion so often 
checked. The notions of God and the Tsar constituted the Hercules 
Pillars beyond which the common man seldom ventured. They 
marked the end of his world of ideas. To-day they have lost their 
significance as moral or political boundaries. The gods are dead or 
dying; and, asa French philosopher once aptly remarked, there is no 
poison so destructive of human communities as the dust .of dead 
divinities. Human passions formerly crushed by spiritual love or fear 
are now unleashed; all deterrents are gone except that of' violent 
death, which may soon be. abolished, and anarchy has tentatively 
begun its reign. Fanatics may do the rest. For there is no longer 
a living faith in the principles that lie at the roots of civilised 
community life, and without faith which justifies hope even nations 
cannot be saved. Those are some of the reasons why it is so difficult 
to fathom the soul-states of the Russian people and disentangle the 
skein of events in which they utter themselves. It looks therefore as 
if there were some mysterious force at work which brings about to-day 
what seemed impossible yesterday, and may hinder to-morrow that 
which appeared certain and inevitable to-day. Political miracles are 
wrought, so to say, in our sight, and political conversions of individuals 
take place at times of a character just as extraordinary as those which 
marked the progress of the early Christian Church. Men change 
sides in a twinkling, moved by considerations of a purely ideal or 
emotional order, and become apostles of the new gospel which many 
of them, like Christ’s apostles, misunderstand. Hence the unforeseen 
happens frequently, and events take place which, as we never expected 
them, strike us by their unexplained suddenness. Under these 
conditions it would be misleading to offer as an adequate survey of 
things Russian such a picture as is reflected in the mind of any one 
observer; and when that observer happens to be a foreigner ignorant 
of the country, the history, the people and the language, who gets his 
information through the troubled medium of a casual interpreter and 
then presents it in the form of a book, as so many enterprising tourists 
are doing to-day, it is a crime of /ése-vérité. The struggle going on in 
the Tsardom just now is so vast, the interests involved are so many and 
so mixed, and the vicissitudes so frequent and sudden, that to be 
understood even approximately they need to be observed from 
various points of view. And those of the Russian people are among 
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the most instructive. Consequently I shall offer no apology for 
reproducing certain impressions which the revolution makes upon 
the minds of Russian beholders. 


A REALISTIC RUSSIAN TABLEAU REPRESENTING 
THE SITUATION. 


Here is a striking picture of the situation drawn by a Slav pen :— 


When you take up the newspapers of the present day an 
astonishing sight meets your eye. Unfold a map of our colossal 
fatherland, and with the journal in your hand glance at the 
countless dots with which the map is studded. They connote 
cities, towns, villages. From nearly each one of those spots 
twinkles a spark: here it is a bomb which has burst, there it is 
arevolver bullet that has found its billet, in another place it is 
volleys from rifles and field guns. See, there a bright light burns 
framed in smoke—it is the manors of landowners, the huts of 
peasants that are being burned to ashes. And everywhere long 
lines of coffins are moving: here they contain the remains of the 
people the revolutionists have executed, there the bodies of those 
whom the authorities have put to death. Every day you read in 
the papers a very long martyrology of the slain. It is just as in 
war time. In sooth war is even now being waged. The 
revolutionists are the assailants, the Government is defending 
itself, retreating a little, evacuating positions, giving way. Truly 
it is a ruthless combat. You watch this struggle, you listen to it 
with alarm and heart-burning, and little by little your moral 
sense gets blunted, you grow accustomed to it. It is but a short 
time since a sensational murder would have moved and horrified 
you, but now you daily read how in one city a police officer was 
blown into fragments by a bomb, how in another the 
revolutionists executed two women for giving evidence in a court 
of law, putting eighty-two bullets through their bodies, in a 
third how they bound the condemned persons to a tree and fired 
ten bullets each into them. 

And in the Baltic provinces the population will soon be 
diminished by a half because it is being attacked on.two sides. 
At the same time the prisons and the hospitals are filled to over- 
crowding with arrested or wounded persons. You are perhaps 
somewhat excited and aroused by the latest mass massacre, 
whereby in a couple of minutes 108 people were crippled, maimed, 
killed. But that effect is due to the circumstance that until now 
“emancipatory murders” were not carried out on a scale so 
grandiose. But you will soon be used even to that. And 
sensibly a revolution will have been accomplished in yourself, 
the prospect of which would have dismayed you a short time ago. 
Your sentiments of pity, fellow feeling, tenderness are being 
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- gradually atrophied, while the wild animal instincts which lay 


latent under the culture of ages are being aroused together with 
all the fateful force of heredity and are stifling even your clear- 
ness of consciousness, so that you fail to see that Russia is become 
a gigantic madhouse. And all the horror of the situation is here, 


- in the fact that Russia is irresistibly moving towards the wild 


beast state, towards forgetfulness of elementary morality. Look 


~ at to-day’s political murders, and you are struck by the aimless- 


ness of their’ ferocity. What, for instance, can have been the 
object of firing eighty bullets into two women, when a couple 
would have sufficed? That is the orgy of murder, the lust of 


= destruction. What a feeling of exquisite cruelty must have 


prompted the action of those who, having condemned certain 
men to death, bound and gagged them, played the comedy of a 
trial, and then quietly shot them in turn, causing them to'die not ` 
once, but ten times. And is it not ferocious to annihilate--a 
hundred persons in order to kill one man whose death’ is desired? - 

.. Very soon madness will become as common a” sight in 
Russia as murder is. Many cases of it have been noted already. 
A short time ago a policeman in Moscow began to fire indis-_ 
criminately along the street without any visible cause. Arrested, 
he was found to be suffering from an acute fit of madness. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. For many months, going his rounds, he 


‘went in expectation of death, and as the a e i finally 


became unendurable he went mad. 

Read our Press-organs of the Left and you will- see with 
shame and disgust how’ fully and with what a feeling’ of satis- 
faction the barbarous treatment is described to which the repre- 
sentatives of the opposite camp are subjected. In one proletarian 
journal there is an account written with the relish of delight of 
how intelligent workmen took obscurantist reactionaries, deprived 
them of their boots and socks and set them barefoot on red-hot 
iron slabs, after which these so-called “black hundred” men. 


- confessed their errors and. became “intelligent.” . . . In ‘another 


organ of the same colour there is an account of how a number 
of other just , such wild half-humans wanted to cut to death with 
a pair of scissors a semi-blind man among the workmen because 
of his reactionary political views. The ill-fated old man, to save 
himself from a death of torture, repented of his error in a letter 
which he wrote. Yet more convincing was another method : they 
simply shot dead the two leaders of the “non-intelligent ” work- 
men, whereupon the others, convinced by this proof positive of 
their ignorance, joined the “intelligents.” And all this is written 
with a purely bestial serenity, with no faint symptom of shyness, 
no desire to mask this abomination, this mockery of man’s 
conscience and contempt of man’s life. ... The Russian people 


‘is running wild. 
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DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIAN YOUTH. 


But there is a danger much greater still.... The young 
generation is growing up among the horrible scenes of murders 
and executions. .. . Habit is a terrible force, and our impressive 
and fickle youth has already contracted it. Hence we are 
witnesses of unwonted sights: armed schoolboys pillage safes, 
boys of fifteen and sixteen years throw bombs, and even children 
hire themselves out as assassins for money. A short time ago in 
the Baltic provinces a political murder was committed. The 
assassin turned out to be a boy of fifteen, who had received fifty 
roubles (about five guineas) earnest money for the job! He had 
agreed to do the killing because he was eager to buy a bicycle. 
All this looks like a malignant nightmare. ... Russia bids fair 
to become a realm of two-footed wild beasts.* 


Under these circumstances, the refusal of the Duma, when asking 
that all these political murderers .be set at liberty as patriots, to 
condemn political murderers, engendered a feeling of bitterness—in 
many cases of hatred—among the classes who, like policemen and 
soldiers, are compelled by duty to expose their lives every day. In 
December last year, when a few murders were committed every week 
and the revolutionary Cerberus barked more than he bit, there was 
a loud outcry against the Government for neglecting to adopt 
efficacious measures against anarchy. To-day incipient anarchy is 
accepted with semi-resignation by everybody. People no longer 
squander their time in formulating indictments against each other. 
They take things as they are and endeavour to make them either 
better or worse according to their lights. For Russians are mostly 
fatalists and sympathise fully with the boy who shot himself in a 
Moscow restaurant a few days ago,t leaving a letter saying that the 
Social Revolutionary Party had condemned him to die by his own 
hand. j 


BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF TERROR DESCRIBED 
BY RUSSIANS. 


In the journalistic organ formerly subsidised by the Grand Duke 
Alexander Mikhailovitch§ there appeared a short time ago an 
interesting article reflecting Russian life as it appears to mild- 
mannered Conservatives who occupy a coign of vantage from which 
much more is visible than any enterprising foreign tourist can see and 
understand. Here is an extract from the description :— 


In the Baltic region terror is in full swing. The Cantonal 
authorities receive sentences of death: proclamations decree 
capital punishment against the Lutheran clergy there, against the 


* Novoye Vremya, June 6th, 1906. f Maya ith. { Exchange Gazette, May 12th, 1906. 
ovo. 
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landowners, against the officials: money letters are no longer 
despatched nor received: revolutionary murders and “settlements 
“by knife”. are carried out even by day, and the terrified 
population dare not quit ‘their houses. They clamour for 


assistance and would agree to any restrictions if only they could 


tid themselves of revolutionary and piratical terror. l 

Of the Caucasus it is needless to say anything. In Odessa the 
reign of the “black ravens” has begun, characterised iby pillage, 
blackmailing, bomb throwing. They rob in the city, they rob in 


~ the suburbs, they rob in neighbouring’ towns. The peaceful life 
' of former days has disappeared; everyone fears for his own 


skin; shopkeepers are onthe alert; watchmen are set on guard 
lest they be robbed and their assistants killed. In the banks, at 
the post office, in the treasury and other institutions there are 
armed guards, It is a scandalous condition of affairs. Telegrams 
froém the Caucasus announce that the reign of terror is kept up 


by the impunity with which crime is committed. . : . Legal ` 
investigations and trials are exceedingly difficult: : ! witnesses 
refuse to give oral evidence, fearing revenge on the part of the. 


revolutionists and highwaymen. The staff of the tribunals, their 
lives having often been attempted, are terrified. This is more 
particularly the case of public prosecutors, who get threatening 
letters almost every day, while death sentences have already been 


pronounced against the senior members of. the tribunals, and | 


signed by the District Revolutionary Committees. Vacant places 
in the police service remain unoccupied, people shrink from taking 
them because nobody’ wants to be blown up by a bomb or shot 
down by a revolver. And parallel with all these phenomena of 


. urban life goes the intense agitation carried on by revolutionists 


among the peasantry, an agitation ‘which has already: provoked” 


disordérs in the provinces of Saratoff, Voronesh, Grodno and 
others. a 

So long as there was no Duma, there was always one reply. to 
these complaints, one source of consolation. ' “Soon,” people said, 


' “the Duma will come together and settle everything, 


“tranquillise everybody.” Well, the Duma has met since then, 
but where is the tranquillity ? Why have the disorders not been 


interrupted? It is become impossible to live, and existence is ` 


the first, the most important, question of the moment.. What is 


- the Duma doing? Did it sit in extraordinary session to discuss 


the question which is so urgent that every moment's delay means 
an increase in the number of victims? .. .* © 


Or take another Russian writer’s sketch of what he sees, hears and 
feels. He is a free lance, an influential journalist, who, right.or wrong, 


* Slovo, 5th June, 1906. 
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has views of his own which change with the times, and he gives 
them frank utterance. He writes:— . 

It is high time to take some decision. Every week the wave 
of discord rises higher and higher, the atmosphere is more and 
more saturated with the passion of blood, which is infecting the 
masses of the population. Agrarian robberies are once more in 
full swing, revolutionary propaganda is again sweeping over the 
land, this time in the name of the Duma. It may well be the 
Duma is unaware that in its name thousands of telegrams are 
being despatched announcing to the nation that the Government 
has refused the demand for land and liberty. Once more, 
however, the revolutionary Press is summoning the nation to rise 
up in arms. Strenuous endeavours are being made to hinder the 
payment of the instalments of the State Loan, and a hurried 
propaganda is being carried on among the troops. Throughout 
the Empire the wild idea is spreading that the corn sowed by 
the landlords will be reaped by the peasants for themselves. 
Impatient to enjoy their neighbour’s substance, the peasantry 
have in many places sent their cattle to graze in the pastures of. 

. the landowners. On the other hand, in the most central State 
departments which guarantee the existence of the Empire, in 
the War Office and the Admiralty, a complete fall of spirits is 
noticeable, an inability and an unwillingness to raise the striking 
power of the nation from its ruins. 

It is pitiful to look upon the leaders of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party. They are all old Zemstvo workers, professors, 
men of serious mental discipline. Active and steadfast, well 
acquainted with the country, they seem specially created for a 
grandiose state enterprise. Yet in lieu of work they have to 
squander their time and energies in baleful frictions, in a struggle 
with the Government, which is capable neither of working nor of 
struggling. Although the Constitutional Democratic Party is not 
in principle revolutionary, yet it is obvious that it does not wish 
to put obstacles in the way of the revolution. “The Constitutional 
“Democrats will not sally forth with shillelaghs, but seemingly 
“they will not object if, in lieu of themselves, their comrades, the 
“workmen and the peasants, march with gnarled: sticks.”* 

Such are the views of Russians who ardently desire to see their 
country tranquil and their fellow-men prosperous. Mistaken, of 
course, they may be; but at any rate they are sincere, well-informed, 
well-meaning and outspoken. -One may disagree with their 
conclusions, but the facts they allege are not fancies. They are real 
facts which cannot be reasoned away, and however we may explain 
them we cannot readily find a place for them in a well appointed, 
normal community. 


* Menshikoff, in the Novoye Vremya, 6th June, 1906, 
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~ AN EFFICACIOUS WAY OF RESTORING ORDER. 


An Englishman once remarked that the Irish people would have 
accepted Protestantism if the English had remained true to 
Catholicism. It was an ill-natured and probably an unfounded 
remark. But it seems practically certain that the Russian people, in 
its normal senses, would make short work of chronic crime if only 
the Government were not actively opposed to it. Government in 
Russia has become odious, and so deservedly odious that whatever 
any Government does is zgso facto condemned by the nation, and 
whatever it opposes -is approved. That being so, what might be 
effected by way of making political crime cease is obvious enough, 
and, although it sounds absurd, has been expressed in Russia more 
than once.* - For example, the Government might issue an order 
absolutely forbidding the prosecution or punishment of any person 
or persons guilty of throwing bombs, killing or robbing their fellow 
citizens, provided that the ultimate motive of the act was political. 
Slay your brother the moment you think it would contribute to the 
weal of the nation would be the maxim. There would be at first an 
outcry against this political right to kill, but it, too, would be stifled. 
And if during the first fortnight or three weeks the bill of mortality 
' arising from violent causes perceptibly increased, it would rapidly go 
‘down again. For everyone would buy in a domestic supply of 
portable explosives and put them away in the cupboards or the table 
drawers in the bedroom. In the houses of the wealthy the dependents 
would have a goodly supply of prepared dynamite, and fancy boxes 
would be sold for theatre goers and club men containing dainty little 
bombs ready for use at a moment’s notice. Children might also use 
them as toys—children of a more tender age than those who now hurl 
them into a crowd. The result would be civilising. People would 
accept in practice the principle of equality, and be very affable to each 
other. Among the accepted topics of conversation would be the 
best and cheapest kinds of bombs and where to purchase them. Very 
soon the members of the community would get tired of being 
constantly on their good behaviour and of going continuously in fear 
of a violent death. At first they might found societies of total 
abstinence from explosives. They would also -probably agtee - 
unanimously to have a close time when no person should be allowed 
to throw bombs under pain of severe censure, and they might at last 
forbid bomb throwing altogether under pain of capital punishment.t 
This method may seen circuitous and uncertain, but only to people 
familiar with the psychology only of .West Europeans. In Russia 
it would perhaps prove more efficacious than Draconian legislation. 
Anyhow, it might do some good and could not inflict any harm. 

Some kind of remedy is peremptorily called for. Existence cannot 
continue for long under the present conditions of terror. Human 


* For instance, Novoye Vremya, 12th June, 1906. t Ibidem, 
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nerves could not stand the strain if it became chronic. Every day 
the newspapers publish columns of ghastly political crimes—crimes 
that go unpunished. Nobody appears to be very deéply moved. And 
the loudest voices in the: Press are in favour of their remaining 
unpunished. When the criminals are arrested, which sometimes 
happens, the Argus eye of the Press sees to it that they are properly 
looked after and well treated by the authorities, and very often the 
ingenuity of confederates helps them to escape. Every day several 
“dangerous politicals,” as théy are termed, break loose from prison. 
When bomb throwers are condemned to death public opinion is 
horrified. It refuses to connive at any death sentence under any 
conditions, and seeing that many of the assassins are mere boys, the 
authorities may well hesitate before having them executed. Capital 
punishment, therefore, is hardly a deterrent. Thus the tale of blood 
is “continued in our next” without interruption, but not without a 
variety of accompanying horrors. And yet strange to say this is the 
slack: season for political murder, is, in fact, a close time when 
oppressors of the people need fear nothing. That is at least the story 
of the Central Revolutionary Committee, which a few days ago 
publicly proclaimed a truce until the Duma should have tried what 
suasion could do, and stringently forbade political murders. But none 
the less assassinations and mass murders go on as before. What will 
happen when assassination shall cease to be prohibited, will, in fact, 
be commanded, one trembles to think, Here isa short extract from the 
newspaper list of casualties for one day during the “close season ” :—* 

Yesterday in Warsaw -a workman and a member of a 
co-operative association were killed. In both cases the 
criminals escaped and have not been discovered. . . . Yesterday, 
on the Leshna, a soldier, pursuing some unknown person who 
had been trying to wrest his rifle from him, killed one pedestrian 
and wounded another. At 10 pm. in Sedletz unknown 
individuals wounded the president of the city, the director of the 
Governor’s Chancellery and the secretary of the police prefect. 
The city president has since succumbed to his wounds. In the 
village of Vola Blizotska four unknown criminals attacked the 
elementary school, fired. shots, broke open the cupboard and tore 
up the books. ... In the Brest district on the estates of Roth 
and Puzino agrarian riots have broken out. The peasantry drove 
away the Galician labourers and are mowing the grass and carting 
off the mown clover. . . . In Nobels’ office at the Belostok Depét 
of Petroleum several individuals appeared yesterday evening. 
The watchman having refused them admittance, they began to 
fire at the door. The sentries at the railway station, hearing the 
reports of firearms and the whistle of the watchman, hastened to 
the spot and fired a volley, dispersing the evil-doers. ... The 


* Taken from the Novoye Vremya. 
VOL. XC, 9 
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policeman’ who was wounded in Belostok yesterday has died. . .. 
In Drushkeniky five masked individuals made an attack on the 
local’ Roman Catholic priest for the: purpose óf robbing him. ` 
They had got as far as slipping a noose round his neck when his 
servant’s voice was heard screaming for help. The plunderers, 
in whose possession the- priest’s money was found, turned out to 
be his own parishioners, mere boys.in their teens... . In the 
Riga Staté trial the two Jewish schoolgirls, Finkenstein and 
Scheiermark, aged respectively seventeen and eighteen, were 


‘sentenced to four yéars’ penal servitude for having taken part - 


in organising the murder of Government officials. In the party 


they were called the “sisters of mercy.”* 


On another day :— ` 


The station of Lower Dneprovsk has been pillaged again. At 


-Q p.m. twelve persons, including several girls, surrounded the — 
' station. The girls remained on guard while the men entered the 
_ station house, levelled their revolvers at the station master, 


demanded the money, and, having taken 300 roubles, left... . 


‘The- attacks on passenger trains, which are also frequent, ought to 


be 


condemned by some International Revolutionary © Hagtie 


- Conference as a: wanton waste of human life. Here is a telegram 
dated 3rd June :— 


Near the station Plesst a goods train of 17 waggons was 
attacked. Having fired at the brigade and mortally wounded the 
workman Shchastnova, several unknown individuals surrounded 
the trairi and proceeded to gut it. They first ordered the engine 
driver to remain where he'was. But he disobeyed.’ - Unhooking > 
the engine he steamed off for Pless and gave the alarm. And 
gendarmes ‘set out for the place, but the: ‘plunderers,. - having 
pillaged two waggons and completely emptied - fien had 


- disappeared. 

On 15th Junes, 'in the Vugulmin District, the dissatisfied peasants’ 
destroyed the manor and burned 1,700 sheep alive. Considering the 
‘poverty of the peasantry, it seems wasteful to burn live stock thus. 
aimlessly. ` 

In the newspapers of the 15th June we read: _ 


Last night six youths, one of whom was dressed like a 
student, went on board the steamer Kerkovius which was leaving 
Dubbeln for Milan. Producing Mausers, they forced the captain 
and passengers to deliver up their money, and: then threatening 
the captain with death forced’ him to make for shore in a shallow 
part of the sea. Disembarking they entered the manor of M. 
Smilg, killed his eldest son, wounded grievously his younger son 
and left. Last night an armed band attacked the estate of 


. Count Keyserling, near Mitau, and set fire to it. 


* Novoye Vremya, June sath, 1906. t Province of Saratoff. 
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On the same date an account was published of an attack made 
by 2,000 armed peasants on the Sebastopol train. Happily only 
windows were broken and a delay of six hours caused. “Nobody 
“knows what the peasants wanted.” On May 30th the passenger 
train from Ekaterinburg to Chelabinsk was deliberately derailed, 
eleven waggons were smashed and thirteen casualties caused among 
the passengers. 

A homicidal spirit is abroad in Russia. Human life has forfeited its 
value in men’s eyes since morality lost its sanction. The spilling of 
blood imparts an undefinable kind of pleasure. Like alcohol, it 
inebriates. A couple of days ago in the New Arsenal a “conscious” 
workman—that is to say, one who takes an active interest in the 
burning questions of the moment—a man named Krugloff, killed a 
comrade because his views were favourable to the Autocracy. Then, 
writes the Sovremennaya Izvestia, the workmen of the arsenal, having 
learned the news, sang the Marseillaise long and in unison, and then 
they went back to their labour. The Novoye Vremya, commenting on 
this fact, remarks that “consciousness” obviously approves 
consecutively blackmailing, pillaging and murdering.” 

"Those are a few of the deeds of the revolutionists. At present they 
have things their own way. Soon the turn of the reactionaries will 
come, and they may be relied upon to emulate the work of their 
enemies. Their first victims will be the Jews, who are generally 
regarded as the organisers of the revolutionary movement. In 
Belostok, a prosperous industrial city of some 66,000 inhabitants, the 
revolutionists established a veritable reign of terror. And now the 
populace, maddened by an attack which it is affirmed was made upon 
a religious orthodox procession, has risen in its fury against the 
Jews, who are the most important element of the population. Shops 
are gutted, houses burned, men wounded, the troops withstood and 
blood shed freely and with relish. The storm cloud is rapidly drawing 
near. 


THE GORY WAY. 


The revolutionists, who are respectfully dealt with and spoken of 
in latter-day Russia, provoked considerable bitterness by a heartless 
attack on the public in Sebastopol. Not that they had anything 
against the men, women and children whom they crippled, maimed, 
killed there, but they simply ignored them. Anxious to slay one 
man, Genefal Nepluyeff, who may be a bad or a good administrator 
according to one’s political and ethical angle of vision, they sacrificed 
over one hundred innocent people who knew nothing of the General. 
This is how the deed is described by eye witnesses :— 


It was the anniversary of the Coronation—the 26th May—a 
genial summer’s day. The weather invited crowds to watch 
: the ceremony. Hence the public square was black with people 


* Novoye Vremya, June 16th, 19c6. 
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‘who were most closely packed. After the Te Deum in the 


Church and the salute from the warships in the harbour, began 
the review of the local troops. General Nepluyeff, the 
commander of the fortress, conducted the review, walking along 
the ranks, greeting and congratulating the various regiments. 
Returning then to the cathedral building he took his usual place, 
having behind him the local officers of the marine and the 
army. Here he awaitéd the march past. Scarcely had the 
first batch walked by when a well-dressed individual darted from 
the crowd—he seemed a lad of twenty—and hurriedly flung . 
something at the commander's feet. People stood silent and 
motionless with bated breath, watching, fearing, quaking. It 
was a cylindrical box. The lid coming off during the fall, the 
contents of the box hissed, a yellowish powder was scattered 
about the ground, but nothing else happened. People looked 
up at each other and guessed that an abortive attempt had been 
made on General Nepluyeff’s life, and some of them seized the 
would-be murderer. | 

The commander kept cool and serene. He intended to go on 
with the review. But all at once, close behind him, a deafening, 
stunning explosion was heard. The earth quivered, and the very 
bones in men’s bodies were, so to say, separately shaken. The 
sky darkened. The entire square was covered with a dense 
cloud of smoke which blinded the eyes and paralysed the lungs. 
Human cries, moans, shrieks mingled with the rattle of broken 
glass and the steps of running people. The crowd, agonised with 
terror, fled for bare life, jostling, crushing, knocking down each 
other. Then the smoke-cloud lifted and a scene of horror was 
revealed. Formless masses of tatters of clothing and pieces of 
flesh that were men and women a moment before lay motionless 
or quivering there; heads, hands, feet, brains, intestines strewed 
the ground or lay upon the dying or the dead. The wounded 
formed heaps in places. Some tried to rise to their feet but” 
screamed inhumanly, their voices driving terror to the souls of 
those who heard. One woman stirred and half turned, she was 
striving to make the sign of the cross, but the arm dropped by 
the side of her protruding vitals, and-people then noted that 
her legs had been carried off. The plight of the children—and 
they were numerous—would have melted a heart of stone. But 
the fate of the adults was horrible enough. Some men were 
minced into little bits. One youth had his chest and ribs taken 
clean out, together with his arms and intestines. AH that 
remained were his back and his head with the features of his 
face intact. He is supposed to be the author of the nefarious 
deed, the bomb having burst in his hand. The walls of the 


houses which stand in the Cathedral Square and the branches of 


trees were clotted with human blood, and in many places 
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fragments of human flesh wère stuck to them, while fingers, toes, 
ribs, ears and parts of human bodies were found on the other side 
of the church railings. 

The scenes that followed when the relatives of the wounded 
came up were ineffably horrible. One lady looked long for her 
beloved child, a grammar-school boy, who had gone out to witness 
the pageant. She found him at last—a mangled corpse. Her 
mind gave way under the shock, and on the second day after this 
fit of madness she died. The city hospital, whither the wounded 
and dead as well as the limbs and fragments of bodies were 
taken, made the strongest physicians sick. In the courtyard 
stood a great barrel filled with gory pieces of human bodies; on 
the ground lay mangled human forms, among whom men and 
women, with agonised looks were rummaging in search of dear 
kindred. One lady who was in deep mourning moved about 
solemnly," deliberately from body to body. Occasionally the 
light of madness darted from her eyes athwart her veil. Her gait 
and manner, her moans and monologues indicated the approach 
of insanity as she passed from one gory mass to another. Finally 

. she stopped before a little child’s foot in a yellow stocking, gazing 

at it long as though fascinated. Then she touched it, grasped it, 
raised it slowly up and exclaimed to herself aloud: “In. that case 
“it ought to be darned with dark blue,” and so saying took off 
the tiny boot... . True enough the stocking was mended with 
dark blue cotton. Removing the foot from the window sill she 
walked quietly to the gate and went out. On inquiry it was 
elicited that the foot belonged to a three-year-old baby, this 
lady’s child. He had gone to church in the morning with his 
nurse, whose grey head was afterwards found in the barrel... .* 

Not many deeds more cruel, not many sights more sickening were 
witnessed during the French Revolution. Nor was any crime ever 
more vain than that. The innocent alone suffered, while General 
Nepluyeff remained miraculously, as one might say, unhurt. When 
qaving the mangled bodies and limbs removed, he is reported to have 
»xclaimed: “If they want me I am visible every day. I am not afraid 
‘to die, so why sacrifice the lives of a hundred innocent people to no 
‘purpose? The brutes!” 

Conservatives argue that the individuals who thus crippled over a 
aundred persons, mainly women and children, were not good patriots, 
aardly worthy the name of human beings, and that they richly deserve 
capital punishment. But the Liberal Press is generally in favour of 
setting them free altogether, because as they neither got nor sought 
iny advantage by killing the poor people, their act was patriotic, not 
siminal. This is one of the points where Russian and European 
ysychology diverge, the parting of the east and the west. We fail 
:> make the Slav point of view our own. Capital punishment may be 


* Cf. Novoye Vremya, June 7th, 1906. 
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permissible or not—personally I am not among the advocates of the 
death penalty, and I hold that the spirit of Christianity runs counter 
to it—but nobody in Western Europe, whose ideas of right and wrong 
are normal, will publicly contend that the men who killed, mangled, 
crippled 112 harmless people, chiefly women and children, in the hope 
of slaying a single obnoxious individual who finally escaped, did a 
meritorious act. No sane person in Western Europe will defend any 
such thesis. But in Russia thousands ‘uphold it, and thereby among 
other things the Slav and the Saxon are differentiated. Crimes are 
inevitable in revolutionary times, some people may urge, and to this 
universal fact our standard of right and wrong ought to be adjusted. 
To this plea the answer given is simple. Nefarious deeds are in truth 
the inseparable accompaniment of every great upheaval, political or 
social. And in Russia we must be prepared for them. But then call 
them crimes and treat their authors as criminals. Do not pervert 


ethical notions by terming them heroic acts of which a grateful father- - 


land ought to show its appreciation. “It is impossible but that 
“offences will come, but woe unto him thréugh whom they come.” 


TO DIE OR NOT TO DIE. 


The abolition of’the death penalty is still one of the imperative 
demands of the Duma. No tribunal, it claims, should have the right 
to condemn a human being to die. No tribunal? Not one, for the 
shedding of human blood is an act of violence which no provocation 
can warrant, is in fact at all times and in all places a crime. Will 
the Duma then condemn political assassination? a moderate Liberal 
asked. “Let us condemn the infliction of violent death, whether by 
“the Government or by the revolutionists,” suggested another. But 
this the Duma refused to do. It is not our business to formulate 
moral censure, one orator explained to an applauding assembly, as 
he. went on to censure capital punishment as immoral. And the first 


Russian Parliament brand-marked the infliction of the death penalty. 


by the central authorities as a work of infamy, but shrank from 
expressing disapproval of the same act when performed by revolu- 
tionary tribunals. In Western Europe that refusal, whatever its 
explanation, provoked surprise. LEthically it would have had a 
splendid effect upon the country at large to hear assassination and 
mass murders condemned by the chosen representatives of the nation. 
Logically outspoken blame seemed a step which no representative 
body in the civilised world would have hesitated to take; tactically it 
appeared an excellent move in the interests of the party of liberal 
reform. But again the Russian standpoint differs from the Saxon: it 
was not taken. | i 

This public refusal of the Duma to condemn murder may have 
sprung from good intentions, but it produced evil effects. Unripe 
minds inferred that to kill a person or persons on political grounds 
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was a very different thing from murder, was, not in fact a crime at all, 
but rather a heroic action. ‘Jt would probably have been much better 
therefore had the proposal to censure political assassination never 
been made. From the purely Parliamentary point of view, however, 
the damage suffered by the Duma was not so serious. In Western 
Europe a representative assembly which had acted thus would have 
laid itself open to the damning accusation once levelled by an 
influential London journal against the late Mr. Parnell. People would 
have pointed out that the revolutionary, which is also the homicidal, 
party regulates its tactics in harmony with the interests of the legis- 
lative assembly and publicly avows the fact; that it lately issued an 
order to cease all murders until the Duma shall have vainly exhausted 
the means at its service; and that, on the other hand, the Duma is 
leaving no stone unturned to obtain the pardon of the accused 
murderers. And recapitulating these facts European censors would 
have shakem their heads or shrugged their shoulders significantly. 
But in Russia revolutionised public opinion applies another standard. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. And thus dynamite continues to mangle 
or maim harmless people and revolutionists wreck trains unchecked. 


UP-TO-DATE PRISONS WITH MUSICAL GRAMOPHONES. 


But’ the Emperor's advisers and, it is said, he himself still view the 
matter in the light of olden times, They believe that the penalty of 
death is a deterrent, and that as it is the only one left, it should not 
be abolished. The Tsar and his dynasty are now on their defence, 
and the only bullet-proof shield they possess—a very small and narrow 
one—is that of capital punishment. Hence they are loth to throw it 
away in the heat of combat. They may perhaps change these 
opinions later on. But to-day they are resolved to stand by their 
guns. It is hard for outsiders, even if they reject capital punishment, 
to blame them for it. Imprisonment, the Tsar’s counsellors tell him, 
still exists, but has lost its deterrent force, partly because most places 
of detention in Russia are turned into houses of retreat where tem- 
porary loss of liberty is the sole punishment, and partly because 
escapes from prisons are of daily occurrence. Here are a few typical 
illustrations. From to-day* gramophones are allowed in prisons for 
musical entertainment. A telegraph official named Parphenenko was 
confined in a Moscow gaol for organising the great telegraph and 
postal strike. He complained of ill-health and was transferred to the 
hospital, where his comrade was a student accused of aiding and 
abetting an armed insurrection. One day the student was set free, 
and’ his sister—also a student—came to the prison with a basket to 
carry away her brother’s linen. From the moment she left the gaol 
Parphenenko was also gone. He had been smuggled away in the 
basket. The same day in another Moscow place of detention a most 

* June rsth. 
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“dangerous ” or “important ” political prisoner named Fokin disguised 
himself and walked off unmolested. The same night in the same city 
five-“politicals” burrowed under one wall, and, making a breach in 
another, quitted the Khamovnichesky police penitentiary. On June 
14th thirty-eight prisoners broke the bolts of the Lgoff prison and 
departed in peace zem. con. Now if this be the only species of 
punishment left, crime, people argue, will certainly stalk about-the 
land unchecked. On the other hand, even when the prisoners 
awaiting trial are well watched, justice is not much better off. For? 
people will not, dare not, give evidence.. To appear before a tribunal 
as witness against a revolutionist is to bring down swift and severe 
punishment on one’s own head. In such cases the death penalty is 
pronounced by revolutionists and rigorously exacted. If these facts 
be correct—-and there is no reason to doubt them—one may assume 
that when capital punishment is definitely abolished in Russia, the 
Tsar's régime will depart together with it. That may be a blessing 
or a curse, but it is a contingency which neither the monarch nor his 
government can be expected to help to bring’ about wittingly. 


' THE CRUCIAL QUESTION OF THE LAND.’ . 


If it were possible for the Duma to strike up a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the Imperial Government on the subject of the amnesty, ' 
the electoral Jaw and the constitution generally, there would still be 
the agrarian problem to tackle. ‘And of all pending questions 
it is by far the most arduous. It would wreck any government, not- 
excepting a Democratic cabinet. And the reason is that there are’ 
many more or less satisfactory replies to it, but no one solution, and 
that it has been made the basis of wild popular hopes which must be. 
disappointed. No legislator can frame a uniform agrarian law for 
the inhabitants.of one-sixth of the terrestrial planet. One might as 
well write a recipe for the cure of all physical ills to which human 
flesh is heir. The needs of the people of Southern Russia are very | 
different from those of their Northern fellow-citizens, and what is meat: 
to the inhabitants of the West may be poison to the population of the 
East. The climate, the qualities of the soil, the facilities for transport 
ahd for sale, the rate of rent, etc, vary in different districts. How. 
then can the Imperial Government be asked! to set up a Procrustean : 
. bed which will involve suffering and ruin to the peasants? And that,. 
people complain, would be the effect of the project already laid before 
the Duma by the Constitutional Democratic. Party. The leading 
ideas in this project would seem to be first the expropriation of all: 
the land that is needed, whether it belong to the Crown or to private 
individuals of the non-peasant class, and secondly the formation of a 
so-called “Land Reserve,” to consist of all the soil thus taken away 
and to remain the property of the State, but to be rented out to the 
peasants. That in brief is the gist of the reform. Every country has 
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its own peculiar way of considering and doing things, and it is not for 
foreigners to cavil at them. But it will probably interest English 
people to learn what Russians themselves think of this agrarian 
measure. of 

In the first place of course many of them attack it on the ground 
that it does away -with the principle of private property. It leads 
ultimately to the expropriation of peasants’ lands wherever individual 
peasants have accumulated big estates, and this meddling with 
peasants’ property will not be brooked by the people most closely 
interested. Then, again, it raises a delicate question of principle: 
why shall only landed property be thus taken away from its rightful 
owners and not other property as well? Why shall the squirearchy 
be deprived of the protection of the law while wealthy capitalists, 
whose money is invested in scrip, are not so deprived? But assuming 
that these questions are disposed of-—and I think the Constitutional 
Democrats are quite ready to enter into a compromise on the subject 
of them—there remain several others which cannot be speedily settled. 
Foreign capital and foreign enterprise, without which Russia can do 
practically nothing, will shrink very perceptibly. Even now they have 
diminished to a notable extent, and the agricultural industries will 
surely be among the first to suffer. Sugar works, distilleries, mills, 
etc., offered the peasantry supplementary incomes which in years of 
famine or crop failure were more certain than the harvest. And now 
nearly all these sources of revenue will be sealed up. 


THE DUMA’S ANSWER TO THE SPHINX QUESTION. 


The Duma scheme provides for forced purchase at “reasonable ” 
rates. That means that the landowners who spent most money, time 
and labour on their estates will receive least for them in proportion. 
But it also involves the expenditure by the State of a vast sum of 
money which Professor Migulin sets down approximately at 
£875,000,000. That is about the same amount as all the debts con- 
tracted by the Tsardom since the year 1769, including the large sums 
borrowed for railway construction and other productive enterprises. 
And the Russian Government cannot hope to raise any such sum of 
money. If foreign nations would and could lend it, the peasants 
themselves would protest, for their ideal is unencumbered land. No 
compensation, no land redemption tax. The land for the peasants 
gratis. Some members of the Extreme Left however are willing that 
the State should pay compensation, but only at the ridiculous rate 

of ten shillings an acre for soil the market value of which is from twenty 
' to forty pounds sterling. The Government will not of course accept 
the scheme in its present shape,-for national bankruptcy would be 
among its foremost consequences. But many of the arguments 
brought forward against it by the representatives of the Cabinet are 
absurdly weak and unconvincing. Against expropriation, for instance, 


r 
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much may be advanced in theory, but in revolutionary times revolu- 
tionary methods are undoubtedly called for, and what would have 
been a blunder in a period of normal development may be a necessity 
during a social upheaval. In troublous times one cannot be a states- 
man while remaining a doctrinaire. ` 

The real objections to the land transfer scheme are concrete, 
specific, such as the financial consequences, foreshadowed above. Ifa 
reform is not a reform, if it is calculated to make things worse instead 
of better, then it has lost its justification. National bankruptcy would 
be a ruinous price to pay for a supposed improvement in the peasant’s 
lot. Moreover, the Bill, if it passed, would not make the peasant the 
owner of the land in Jaw, nor even economically, because on the one 
hand the soil would belong to the State, and on the other hand"the 
husbandmen would be paying amortisation and the interest on the 
capital expended. Moreover, with the disappearance of large 
private estates the farmer would lose a great part of his supplementary 
and indispensable income which he now receives as an, agricultural 
labourer. And that loss would more than outweigh his gain. For 
curiously enough statistics show that the peasant who works for the 
private estate owner earns per acre of his employer’s land just as much 
as, or even more than, his own farm brings him in per acre. Another 
pernicious consequence of the abolition of large estates would be the . 
simultaneous disappearance of stimulus to intensive culture. So grave 
is this danger that one of the most competent Democrats in the 
Duma, Professor Petroshitsky, admitted that he feared Russia would 
fall to the level of a peasant State. Then comes the great contrast 
between what the Bill offers and what the peasantry want. The 
Russian mooshik desires to possess, not merely to rent, the soil, 
whereas the Duma’s project provides for the nationalisation of the 
expropriated estates. Here the opposition to the Bill will be over- 
powering, because many deputies.of the Liberal and Progressive 
Parties will vote against it. As N, N. Lvoff recently pointed out in 
one of his admirably tellmg speeches, the rural population must be 
consulted and its views taken into consideration. Again, even in the 
Duma, the Poles, the Little Russians, the Germans, the Lithuanians, 
the Letts are one and all opposed to nationalisation and in favour 
of private property and of large estates. One of the writers on 
agrarian matters, whose authority is generally recognised by people 
of all parties and whose views are humane and enlightened, writes: 
“What will be attained by driving the landowners from the country 
“and founding an unchequered peasants’ realm? In the first place 
“and unavoidably a general famine throughout the whole Empire will 
“result. Thanks to the medieval system of agriculture the harvests 
“are already reduced to a miserable level, and if over and above we 
“abolish the estates of squires, which are much better cultivated than 
“those of the masses, the whole output of the soil will dwindle to a 
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“still greater extent and the country will find itself in a critical 
“condition.”* 

However this may be, it is manifest that in dealing with the agrarian 
problem Russia is confronted with a Sphinx question which must be 
correctly answered under terribly heavy pains and penalties. Europe 
and the world, with the exception perhaps of foreign investors in 
Russian Government stock, will regard the reply’ with benevolent 
curiosity rather than real concern. To the calm observer the 
problem, as stated by most of the prominent politicians of the Duma, 
is insoluble, and will remain so until land can be created out of 
nothing. The peasants are being led to expect what they yearn for— 
gratuitous land and plenty of it. Each farmer has, in fact, set his eye 
‘on that slice of his neighbour’s goods which would suit him best. And 
whether the soil be expropriated by a stroke of the pen, bought slowly 
by the agrarian bank or wrested by brute force without any compensa- 
tion at all, the peasant is sure to be disappointed. For he covets 
more than he can have. And the results may be very grave indeed. 
Many of the more Moderate Liberals in the Duma are in favour of a 
Bill which would expropriate only such private lands as are already 
rented out by the landlords to the farmers, and of course the Govern- 
ment and Church possessions as well. Possibly the Democratic 
scheme may finally be accepted in some modified shape by the 
Government. But the grounds for believing that that or indeed any 
other feasible project will satisfy the peasantry and bestow inner 
peace upon Russia are superlatively slender, The revolution has 
begun—-a double revolution, social and political—and~ there is 
probably no force now available to arrest its course, 


RUSSIA'S CONDITION WARRANTS GRAVE ~> 
APPREHENSION. 


One of the criteria by which it is possible to gauge the gravity of 
the situation is the probable fate of a Liberal Cabinet. If the 
Emperor were to dismiss his present official advisers and charge one 
of the prominent constitutional Democrats to form a Government, 
what would happen? It is-very probable that the politician in 
question would be compelled to refuse the mission; it is deemed 
_ practically certain that if he accepted, he and his colleagues would 
have forfeited their popularity in a month or six weeks, and perhaps 
after having allowed the nation to drift into anarchy. The 
Constitutional Democrats are by no means popular to-day. M ny 
of them complain that their Party is losing its hold on the cour ‘ry, 
and that either the Socialists and Revolutionaries or else the 
Reactionaries are gaining ground correspondingly. And this consum- 
mation was foretold before the Duma ever met. It is natural. For 
the Labour Group is numerous, its maxims are simple and welcome, 


* V, Lokhtin in the Svo, 28th November, 1905. The italics are in the original. 
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and its members are outspoken, fearless, enterprising, never -mincing 
matters, taking a pride in the quality which lovers of euphemism call 
brutal frankness. At present‘ there are 96 deputies of the faction 
as against 155 Constitutional Democrats, 56 Poles, Lithuanians and 
Jews, 50 Moderates, 75 Independents, 12 Moslems and 4 friends of 


Democratic Reform. But from the east and the south new deputies — 


are coming, and their views are far from moderation. Siberia, 
Turkestan and the Caucasus are sending real Revolutionists to 
legislate for Russia. Revolutionists posing as Russia’s best men! 
The Caucasus alone has chosen about 7o. This reinforcement of the 
extremists will amount to a victory without a combat. Will the 
Court Party wait for it? Whether it waits or takes time by the 
forelock is immaterial. The signs are inauspicious, the thunder cloud 
is drifting ever nearer and nearer. ~ 

Abroad, too, Russia’s condition is set down as critical. The 


+ 


financial thermometer offers slender grounds for hope. The new five ` 


per cent. loan which was issued to the public at a fraction over 88 is 
now quoted at 87.* Money is sorely needed in Russia. The reforms 
planned, however restricted or extensive they may be ultimately, call 
for an enormous outlay, and if Duma and Government went hand in, 
hand, working hard for the prosperity of the people, there might 
possibly be funds enough for reform. Possibly. But when 
. foreign investors have it daily and deliberately brought home to them 


that Russia must be elaborately revolutionised, and when everything 


that is undertaken or avoided is done or shunned wittingly or 


_ unwittingly in the interests of a violent upheaval, they naturally prefer 


to save up their money for more peaceful times or countries. Mean- 
while the need of cash will increase in the Tsardom, and new sources 
whence the empty treasury might be replenished are not likely to 
be discovered in a period of civil war. True, the revenue is coming 
in fairly well, much better than could have been expected, while trade 
and industry, with the exception of metallurgical works, are also brisk 
rand profitable. The promise of good crops for the whole of Russia 


is fair, although much still depends upon the weather, and in any ` 


case nine Volga provinces seem doomed to endure a partial famine. 
If Russia were a West European country, say imaginative French 
onlookers, her public’'men would strike up a truce of God for five 
years, until the groundwork: of a new régime was firmly established. 
It would amply repay them, their prozégés and the Government., As 
things are now going, every interest that can lay claim to respect will 
be trodden under foot. The State ship is being steered towards the 
equality of Nihilism. 

If the Russian Press organs are to be believed, the Government, 
discouraged, by the Siberian and Caucasian elections, as well as by the 
Duma’s-vote of no confidence, has resigned, and the Tsar is about to 


* On June 15th. 
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appoint a Liberal Cabinet. Unfortunately, the Press organs are not 
to be believed. They never before published news worthy of 
credence, and never clung to established facts as tenaciously as they 
hold on to these fancies. Every day brings most circumstantial 
accounts of events which not only did not take place, but never could 
have taken place. Count Witte’s alleged financial mission to Paris, 
which despite countless denials is still repeated and still believed, is 
not only untrue, it is groundless and impossible to boot. It is 
impossible because no man and no nation can revoke the past, and 
because what has been has been. And the instalments which he 
is said to be asking for were paid in while he was still Premier. Here 
is an instance of how the patriotic Press colours things that are real— 
which Count Witte’s mission is not. , 

A peasant named Babayeff, the foreman of a gang of railway 
labourers, on his way to pay the workmen in a rural district, was ` 
suddenly assailed by ten peasants. He had money to the value of 
£100 on his person, and his assailants knocked him down and tried to 
rob him of it. His shouts for help were answẹred by a gendarme 
named Kolessnikoff, who, wounding one of the would-be robbers, 
„rescued the foreman. Then the embittered peasants got together a 
crowd of 1,000 rustics, and marching to the station demanded that 
the gendarme be given up to them, but he managed to hide in a 
passenger train and escaped. This is the story as related by the 
veracious Liberal Russkiya Vedomosti. But the ultra Liberal 
Russkoye Slovo presents its readers with the following version :— 


The railway workmen, having lost all hope of getting paid for 
their labour by the contractor, repaired to the station Ostapovo 
and appealed to the local gendarme, requesting him to do some- 
thing to further their interests. The gendarme declined. The 
workmen grew excited. The gendarme drew his cutlass. 
“Disperse or PI hew you to pieces.” “Do if you dare...” A 
moment later, stricken down by a stroke of the cutlass, the 
working man, Makaroff, fell. With threats the operatives rushed 
on the gendarme, and it would have fared ill with him if he had 
not jumped into a waggon and shut himself up there. 


Now that is one instance of “correcting” facts; and it is typical. 
Many journals are filled with good war-cries, but it would be a mistake 
to look upon them as items of news. 

While therefore the frequent announcements of the resignation of 
M. Goremykin’s Cabinet may be a good tactical manœuvre, it 
corresponds to no real fact. The Premier is not in a hurry to go, nor 
is the Tsar anxious to part with him. No change has taken place in 
the views or plans of the Court Party. What was is and may continue 
to be for some time. For how long? Nobody knows, nobody can 
even guess. I venture with great diffidence to record my personal 
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belief—which is nothing more—that although Bills may be shortly 
‘framed and even formally laid before the Chamber by the Democratic 
Party, no laws will emanate from this first Russian Parliament. True, 
the projects of law on personal liberty, what we might term the 
habeas corpus Act and the abolition of capital punishment, are nearly 
ready, and unless I am much mistakeri a majority of the members of 
the Council of the Empire are prepared to, vote for one or both of 
them. And yet it seéms to me that no real work will be done by this 
Duma, which the Government refuses to regard as truly representative 
of the nation. . I fee! much more inclined to believe that a dissolution 
will be the next serious step taken. ; l 
The: deputies of the Duma scout the idea. “The Cabinet would 
“never dare,” they say, “for the country would rally ‘round its 
“representatives like one man.” How the country would behave'] 
cannot say, but I should not wonder if the Crown sent the deputies 
home for the long vacation, and then... . The deputies, or a group 
of them, have already foreseen this contingency, and would gladly 
obviate it by a resolution binding every member to refuse to take 
vacations. “The Duma shall not cease from its labours until certain 
“Bills of its framing. have become law” is the formula. ‘If the Duma 
is only determined to work on, they argue, it cannot be prorogued. 
Here .again I should venture to depart from the received opinion. 
The tactics of the Duma consist in remaining as far as possible within 
the bounds of legality and tempting the Crown to overstep them, 
while the policy of the Government is to let the deputies talk until 
the nation is wearied and worried with words and phrases and the 
‘Duma discredited—if that be possible, And then. ... These “being 
the respective aims and policies of the two adversaries, it would be 
an inexpiable blunder were the deputies to disobey a ukase of the 
Emperor proroguing the Parliament for the long vacation. The right 
of promulgating such an order clearly belongs to the Emperor and 
everybody admits it. Therefore it will be obeyed if issued. And I feel 
certain that the Emperor will issue such a ukase, probably at the 
close of the month of June. After that a change, not perhaps in the 
policy but in the personnel of the Government, may’ take place. 
Politicians of the Liberal Party may perhaps be asked to enter the 
Cabinet in view of the grave danger which threatens the whole nation, 
and to join in taking radical measures, one of which would be the 
dissolution of the Duma and the ordering of new-elections.. That is 
one of the shadows which coming events cast in my imagination. At 
times I fancy I can also read some of the names of the future saviours . 
of their country. But xomina sunt odiosa, and forecasts do not often 
come true. Qui vivra verra. 


E f _E. J. Ditton. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE attractions of pure philosophy do not lessen as the centuries 
pass by. Be man never so pre-occupied with the increasing 
cares and interests, complexities and! frivolities of social life, he ‘has 
always time -to spare for the problems that have puzzled humanity 
since man began to think about thought and about himself as a 
cogitative being. The truth is that philosophy has a definite function 
in organised life. “The most ancient and most exalted of human 
“disciplines,” it is called by Dr. Ralph Barton Perry in his recent and 
admirable work, “The Approach to Philosophy” (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) Dr. Perry’s statement as to the function of philosophy may 
usefully be quoted here :— 


‘No questioning is idle that is logically possible. It is true that 
philosophy shows her skill rather in the asking than in the answering 
of questions. But the formal pertinence of a question is of the 
greatest significance. No valid though unanswered question can have 
a purely negative value, and especially as respects the consistency or 
completeness of truth. But, in the second place, philosophy with all its 
limitations serves mankind as indispensably as science. If science 
supplies the individual with means of self-preservation, and the instru- 
ments of achievement, philosophy supplies the ideals, or the objects 
of deliberate construction. Such reflection as justifies the adoption 
of a fundamental life purpose is always philosophical. For every 
judgment respecting final worth is a judgment sub specie eternitatis. 
And the urgency of life requires the individual to pass such judg- 
ments. 


This Harvard professor takes a high and practical view of the 
function of philosophy in society at large. Moreover he, unlike most 
other philosophers, endeavours to consider sufficiently the function of 
science as the handmaid of philosophy. Yet it is certainly true that 
philosophy, in so far as it is to be a philosophy of life, must deal with 
the universe that is around us here and now. It is, for instance, the 

_ business of metaphysics to strive after some truly fundamental con- 
ception that will present the reality which belongs to, or to which 
belongs, every particular thing. Now, whatever way we approach 
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the problem, this at all events must be said, that the experimental 
study of consciousness has an importance-to the philosopher that can 
scarcely be over-rated. Suppose that we think with the Hegelians 
that Knowing and Being are identical, or with the Pragmatists that 
Nature is to some extent dependent on Will, we can in neither case 
afford to neglect the light thrown on the position by experimental 
psychology. Moreover, many of the greatest philosophic difficulties 
are transformed if not solved by science. Science, for instance, has 
something very definite to: say about evil which, if accepted by 
philosophers, would largely modify the philosophic outlook. Evil or 
what we call evil is the result of law-breaking, the result of defying a 
certain orderliness of operation that persists in the natural world. A 
child touches fire and is burnt; goes to a sick house and contracts 
‘scarlet fever; is.ill-brought up and becomes a criminal. A city is 
built within an earthquake area or near a volcano and is destroyed; a 
nation is governed so ill that it arises and-devastates- with fire and 
sword half a continent; a religion is propagated which so saps 
the moral and spiritual strength of a people that it ceases to have any 
significance in history. Science tells us that all this evil is Nature’s 
answer to broken laws. Obey the laws and the evil will cease. What 
is called evil may be considered as direct evidence of the’ orderliness 
of the universe. Philosophers, however, for the most part refuse to 
take their facts from science, and have therefore to construct a 
doctrine of Reality that includes an irrational thing called Evil. 
* # * % 


` 


: 
'. Dr. McTaggart, in his remarkable work, “Some Dogmasof Religion” 
(Edward Arnold), finds himself faced by the necessity to recognise 
the existence of Evil, and it is impossible not to feel that his noble 
idealism would give even more hopeful results if this were not the. 
case. It would be difficult, however, to over-rate the value of Dr. 
McTaggart’s work at the present time when the foundations of belief 
among a certain class have been shaken by a scrappy knowledge of 
science that has created an almost ludicrous fear of dogma and 
ignorance of what dogma really means.- In this book fundamental 
questions are faced with an admirable courage, and no conclusion 
that logic—and there are few finer logicians living than. Dr. McTaggart 
—seems to involve are evaded> It is true that with other premises 
some of these conclusions would have been different, but a pure 
Hegelian must think according to the law of his nature—an Hegelian 
is born not made—and given the premises the results set forth are as: 
inevitable as they are remarkable. By dogma Dr. McTaggart means, 
“Any proposition which has a metaphysical significance,” while by 
metaphysics he means, “The systematic study of the ultimate nature 
“of reality.” A dogma is the solution for the person who accepts it 
of a problem that must be dealt with in any systematic study of the 
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ultimate nature of reality. Of course, as Dr. McTaggart points out, 
the holding ‘of a dogma. does not involye the metaphysical considera- 
tion of the proposition involved. 

Religious dogmas are “those whose acceptance or rejection by any 
“person would alter his religious position.” Religion “may best be 
“described as an emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony 
“between ourselves and the universe at large” This leaves open the 
amount or degree of harmony necessary to form a religion. “The 
“minimum harmony ... is that the universe should be judged to be 
“good on the whole.” It is clear that the view as to the existence of 
evil as a fact rather than as a demonstration or proof of the orderliness 
of a system must affect this definition. If we take evil to be 
evidentiary in Nature we might define religion as an emotion resting 
on a conviction of the essential goodness of the universe. Dr. 
McTaggart does not define an emotion. Experimental psychology 
might help him to do so. He proceeds to declare that— 


If religion is to be defined in this way, or in any other way which 
bases it on a belief in fundamental harmony and goodness, I main- 
tain that dogma is necessary to religion. Dogma is not religion, any 

j more than the skeleton is the living body. But we can no more be 
religious without dogma than our bodies could live without their 
skeletons. 


The argument proceeds to declare that we cannot base our religion 
either on science or virtue. If we could base it on science then science 
could throw light on the ultimate nature of reality. Ifit could do that 
we should, after all, fall back on dogmas for the fundamental 
propositions of science would have become metaphysical dogmas. But 
these dogmas would have to be established by metaphysical 
arguments, but would scarcely become religious dogmas “because they 
“would not give us any ground for believing that the universe was 
“good.” It is possible very seriously to differ here from Dr. 
McTaggart. It will not be admitted, at any rate by certain schools of 
thought, that “the behaviour of matter is of great importance for the 
“question of the goodness of the universe.” This assumes the 
permanent existence of absolute evil. “The good or bad state of 
-“snirit ” ought to depend on the Will of the Spirit not on its environ- 
ment. ‘That it does, in fact, largely depend upon its environment now 
is, of course, practically true, but it is the function of spirit both to 
modify and survive its environment. When Browning cried :— 


To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 


Let us cry “all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!” 
VOL, XC, TO 
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he adopted a very different view to that put forward by Dr. 


McTaggart. Will can make the body help the spirit. Science, 


indeed, gives us every reason to suppose that the hindrance of the 

spirit by the flesh is a diminishing fact. | 
Personally, therefore, I cannot agree that “if the universe as a 

“whole resembled what we can observe, we should have no adequate 


“basis for a religion.” Nor can I admit that the doctrine of the ` 


unreality of evil “finds no support in science.” Science seems to me 
to give no support to the existence of absolute evil unless, indeed, it 
may be said that since the breach of a law involves consequences that 
we call evil and since human beings are-so constituted that they 
cannot.attain complete obedience to law that therefore the existence 


of evil is necessary. But can we call consequences evil that in fact — 


increase obedience and orderliness? Surely we cannot, Dr. 
McTaggart is so absorbed with the reality of evil that he feels 
compelled to say that if the god revealed in science carn’ have regard 
for good and evil, he must be taken to have “put the evil there because 
“he liked it. In which case the God of science seems to bear a close 

“resemblance to the devil of theology.” But this is, based on the 
assumption that science recognises the existence of evil. There is 
no ground for such an assumption, and therefore it seems clear that 
_ if science is able to tell us what is the nature of the universe it would 
form a basis for religion as Dr. McTaggart conceives that emotion. 
There is nothing in this disagreement that prevents one from holding 
with this thinker that dogma is absolutely necessary to religion, 
though it would be a help to the religious outlook -if he could hold 
religion to be based on science. He himself admits that this would 
eventually eliminate for the most part doubt and controversy from 
_ religious questions. But he cannot’ believe that experience will ever 
satisfy us of the essential goodness of the universe. 


To get this it is necessary to go behind experience, whether we 


take the path of revelation or of metaphysics, It is here, as it seems ` 


to me, that the strength of the revealed religions of the world lies, 
If true they would be adequate. 


The whole volume bristles with controversial questions which are 
treated with a lucidity, an intellectual reverence, a veiled. irony that 
is never unkindly, and a brilliancy of method that never degenerates 
into mere brilliancy of manner. Some brief reference must be made 
to the remarkable chapters on “Human Immortality” and “Human 
“Pre-existence,” for they will probably. be more widely read than the 
intensely difficult (and as it seems to me unsatisfactory) chapter on 
Free Will. In the chapter on Human Immortality Dr. McTaggart 
-shows with the most brilliant dialectic “that the more obvious 
“arguments against immortality—those which have most weight with 
“most people—have no validity.” -Those arguments, of course, are 
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the death of the body and the decomposition of the personality. We 
close the chapter, convinced that the death of the body ends nothing. 
The chapter concludes with a fine passage that I must needs quote :— 


In spite of all arguments, however, the idea that the self cannot be 
immortal continually returns to us. Reflection may drive it away, 
but in unreflective moments it besets us again.. We seem so small, and 
the transitory seems so great. It is always hard—there are times when 
it seems impossible—to believe that each of us can be a permanent 
element in a universe in which nations and planets are but 
‘momentary shapes. And the belief in immortality seems all the 
more incredible when we consider many of the believers Many 
people believe in it because they wish it to be true, their 
desires blinding their judgements. Many believe in it on the 
authority of some religion claiming to be revealed—most of which 
must, on any hypothesis, be untrustworthy. It is illogical to conclude 
that a Belief cannot be true because it has generally been believed 
for mistaken reasons, but it is difficult, in practice, to keep our 
distrust from spreading from the reasons to the belief. Yez Z think 
that reasons for the belief in immortality may be found of such strength 
that they should prevail over all difficulties. 


« 


I have ventured to italicise this last sentence for it recalls m a 
flash the famous ending to Hydriotaphia. 


But all this is nothing in the metaphysicks of true belief. To live 
indeed, is to be again ourselves, which being not only an hope, but 
an evidence in noble believers, ’tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s 
churchyard, as in the sands of Egypt. Ready to be anything, in the 
ecstacy of being ever, and as content with six foot as the moles of 
Adrianus, 


But Dr. McTaggart’s dialectic takes us to a sad, though a nobly 
argued, immortality. Post-existence to him almost certainly implies 
pre-existence, and therefore a catenary of lives with non-extensive 
memories. With subtle but, from his premises, unanswerable logic, 
he shows that the immortality is real for the personalities are the same 
and carry forward all the fruits of the previous lives, all their wisdom, 
all their virtue. But the thinker sadly realises that he has a terrible 
problem to face. How about Love: does that go on—personal 
immortal love? “The problem here is more important, if, as I believe, 
“it is in love, and in nothing else, that we find not only the supreme 
“reality of life, and, indeed, of the universe.” There is something 
entirely epic in Dr. McTaggart’s treatment of this question. To him, 
to every fine thinker one must believe, “the ultimate significance of 
“spirit” is love. That doctrine is indeed the sum total of pure 
Christianity. Love betwixt twain is such that we have “good reason for 
“believing that their existences are bound up with one another, not 
“for one life only, but for ever.” Ever more perfect, but ever 
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A 


unconscious of previous existence, the lovers meet from life to life tọ 
find perhaps at last with Beatrice “a perfection which transcends all 
“time and change.” It is magnificent, but it is not true. L'Amor 
che muove il Sole e laltre stelle is capable of more than this. 
Dr. McTaggart quotes more than once from the First Epistle of 
St. John. There Johannine mysticism reaches its largest hope. Yet 
it ends with a significant sentence: “My little children, guard your- 
“selves from idols.” -I imagine that the author of “Some Dogmas of 
“Religion,” the most courageous book that has ever deserved a 
place upon the Index, can give a modern significance to those old 
words. They have certainly an application to the children of Hegel. 


bad % % © F 


Mr. Henry Sturt, in his volume entitled “Idola Theatri: a Criticism 
“of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the Standpoint of Personal 
“Idealism ” (Macmillan and Co.), levels a powerful though at times a 
somewhat flippant attack on the school of English idealists which has 
adopted certain developments. of the Hegelian position. The book 
- has little of the restrained dignity thdt so singularly characterises 
Dr. McTaggart’s volume of essays, but it certainly contains much 
"brilliant reasoning and a fierce directness of attack that will possibly 
draw some ironical retorts from the not less deadly pen of Mr. Bradley. 
The sympathy of the general reader—if there are any general readers 
of Neo-Hegelianism and Pragmatism, ready to be ground to powder 
between these philosophic mill-stones—must, however, lie with Mr. 
Sturt, for the Pragmatist who endeavours to “treat personal striving 
“as the central fact of our experience,” realises the fundamental 
characteristic of the occidental mind and-gives us a philosophy that 
fits in with our modern doctrines of evolution and environment. The 
Neo-Hegelian dialectic is unhuman, and Mr. Sturt bluntly asserts 
“the impossibility of identifying the non-dynamic, self-contained 
“thought-development of dialectic with the dynamic interaction of 
“self and the world which is commonly assumed by scientific men.” 
The Passive Fallacy—the philosophic tendency “to overlook the 
“kinetic and dynamic character of human experience ”—and those 
Idola Theatri, Intellectualism, Absolutism and Subjectivism are the 
prime objects of this thinker’s attack. 

The Intellectualist is “one who attempts to. explain everything in 
“terms of thought or reason, to the neglect of other sides of our 
“experience, more particularly of sensation and! volition”; and he 


ends in Hegelian Panlogism, in which “all things in heaven and earth ` | 


“are the parts of One Thought or Subject, within which are included 


“even the human selves whose separate. existence ordinary pluralism. 


“affirms.” This, at any rate, is not the position of the best Cambridge 
Hegelians, The second Idolon is Absolutism—the mysticism of 
philosophy. It consists “in the assertion of an absolutely perfect and 
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“changeless Being which includes within itself all individualities that 
“ever existed or will exist, which is more real and more certainly known 
“than the persons and things of our phenomenal world, and is the 
“complete reconciliation and solution of all the theoretical and practical 
“difficulties that beset human experience.” Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, in the fourteenth century, claimed as a mystic to have identified 
his reason with this Absolute by means of illumination. Mr. Sturt 
tells us that Hegel claimed to have identified the philosopher’s reason 
with the world-reason, and that Mr. Bradley, by means of ordinary 
reasoning, has to his own satisfaction established the world- 
reason. Certainly a strong point is made against the latter 
thinker if for the purpose of his dialectic he has assumed 
the certainty ofthe facts of ordinary experience. To find a 
common example of the possibility of error in this method of 
proof we have only to turn to Euclid. He started from what he 
regarded as otdinary experience, yet Euclidean Space is certainly not 
the Space in which we live. The third Idolon is Subjectivism, “the 
“tendency to over-estimate the subjective side of experience..... 
“The culmination of the tendency is Solipsism, where the object is 
“merged entirely in the subject, and language is used which would 
“preclude the reality even of other selves.” Philosophers and others 
will follow with interest Mr. Sturt’s powerful attack upon these idols 
and upon the eminent high priests that wait upon them having 
made them. It is not for a reviewer to attempt to decide between 
the combatants, but this book will serve a great purpose if it makes 
thinkers give to science its place as a pioneer along the pathway of 
reality. 


* * * ¥ 


Those who are tempted to read “Some Dogmas of Religion ” and 
“Tdola Theatri” would do well to take in hand also the recent volume 
containing the late Professor Sidgwick’s lectures on “The Philosophy 
“of Kant” (Macmillan and Co.). That these important lectures, as 
well as certain lectures on the metaphysics of T. H. Green and the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer and various philosophical essays, should 
have been added to the collected works is a matter for gratification. 
Professor Sidgwick felt that the lectures on Kant were “tolerably 
“complete,” and it is certain that the study of them will give the 
student a sound basis from which to consider the current systems 
of metaphysical thought which the Kantian attitude has called into 
existence whether by way of development or of opposition. Kant 1s 
not always studied at first hand even by thinkers of high repute. 
Spencer only knew of him through Hamilton and Mansel, and the 
same may be said of other writers. In this volume we have a 
direct and elaborate analysis of Kant’s endeavour “to establish the 
“beliefs in ‘Immortality, Freedom and God; ”, regarded both as 
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postulates of the practical reason and the subjects of speculative. 
reason. To go back to Kant’s philosophy with Sidgwick as a leader 
is almost a duty in the present state of philogophic thought. . 


* * * - %# 


M. Vambéry’s recent work entitled, “Western Culture in Eastern 
“Lands: A Comparison of the ‘Methods adopted by England and 
“Russia in the Middle East” (John Murray) sums up the experience 
- and the opinions of many years laboriously spent in the investigation 
and consideration of the “political and cultural questions of Inner 
“Asia.” It would be difficult to over-rate the value of the work, for 
while M. Vambéry undoubtedly regards Russian policy and Russian 
methods with undisguised disgust, he nevertheless gives full reasons 
- forhis opinions and realises that Russia has with all her faults a definite 
mission in Asia. He feels, however, that the. prevailing European idea 
as to the lack of pliability and stiffness of English cultufe in the East 
is wrong, and he stoutly defends himself “ SERAS the accusation of 

“an unjustifiable impartiality.” i 

Certainly M. Vambéry justifies with Siboni argument T 
evidence his position, and the book leaves upon the mind the feeling 
that the case has been approached from-a judicial standpoint. He 
makes it clear that “forty years of Russian Government in Central - 
“Asia have so far only touched the surface of social life,” but that, on 
the other hand, “we must frankly acknowledge that the Russians have 
“done much good work in Asia, that with their advent order, peace 

“and security have taken the place of anarchy and lawlessness.” On 
the othér hand, England has shown that it-is possible to occidentalise 
the East, to carry into the very being of Eastern races the culture, _ 
the liberalism, the political ideals, and even the creeds of the West. 
The English influence has been primarily in the interests of the world, | 
while that of Russia has been solely in the interests of Russia. But 
both nations are, from a different standpoint, civilisers of a dark’ 
continent, and so M. Vambéry can find it possible to say that, “In the 

“interest of peace and civilisation, it is to be hoped that the two 
“Culture-bearers, who now have approached one another so closely, 

“will continue in peace and harmony their’ work for the good of all 
“humanity.” 
* - ¥ : NK. - * 


“The Increase of the Episcopate,” by Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell (Long- 
‘mans, Green and Co.), is a notable volume which will prove ‘perhaps 
less pleasing to the Bishops of the Established Church than it is to 
the layman. ‘The attack made upon the present episcopal system is 
not the less effective that it is studiously courteous and is never 
heated. The want of order and efficiency 'in the Episcopate as it 
stands, and the extreme futility of the means adopted of recent years 
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to secure increased efficiency, is set forth with a clearness that must be 
positively distressing to some of the advocates of the present system. 
Mr. Bedwell’s theme is not merely a plea for the increase of the 
Episcopate; it is a demand for an organic system of sees which will 
really enable each bishop to be a shepherd of his flock and a true 
Father in God who stands in intimate relations not only with his 
clergy, but also his laity. Mr. Bedwell traces with care and patient 
accuracy the stages that have led up to the present position and the 
various efforts that have been made to secure a substantial increase in 
the Enpiscopate. The Bishops themselves have been largely 
responsible for the slow increase of the Episcopate. 


Before the middle of the nineteenth century the Church of England 
might have quadrupled the increase which was actually made in the 
Episcopate. The only obstacle, apart from some small difficulty as 
to ways and means, was the opposition of the bishops. 


The revival of Convocation and the energy of Bishop Wilberforce 
gave a new stimulus to the movement for the increase of the 
Episcopate, but only nine sees have been created since the Reforma- 
tion, and these were ultimately due to the energy of laymen. It had 
long been clear, with the enormous increase of population and the 
new complexity of social problems, that the Church could not do even 
the minimum of its work without more bishops, and so, contrary to the 
views of men like Bishop Selwyn, the suffragan system of Tudor 
times was revived. Selwyn saw that “it would stand in the way of 
“an efficient plan,” and his foresight has been confirmed. Delegation 
of work without delegation of responsibility is no solution at all, for 
the suffragan unless he has responsibility is a mere clerk. The 
Church needs a new Episcopal system, which shall include a Province 
of London, whose Metropolitan would control the Bishops of South- 
wark, Westminster, Kensington, Islington, Stepney, Woolwich, Wands- 
worth, Croydon, Kingston, Essex, Middlesex, and the City of London. 
Some broad principle would, have to underlie the division of dioceses. 
The Bishop of St. Albans, in his introduction to this volume, 
dwells on the “isolated patchwork measures” of the past, full 
of blunders, as in the formation of the St. Albans diocese. 
This must be avoided in the future if the Church of England 
proposes to keep abreast of its social work. A scheme must 
be thought out and Parliamentary powers obtained gradually 
to carry the scheme into effect by means of Provisional Orders. 
Parliament could have no objection to this, for the creation of a new 
diocese is a local question and the increase of the Episcopate is indeed 
a social necessity of the times. Mr. Bedwell’s able work will go a long 
way towards securing that increase which will in the future, pre- 
sumably, secure the support of the existing Bench. 


% * * a 
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I must just mention a very delightful volume of short Cornish 
stories, “The Pretty Ways of Providence” (Horace Marshall and 
Son) by that veteran writer, Mr. Mark Guy Pearse. An almost 
Wordsworthian simplicity of manner leads the reader’s heart to the 
beating hearts of those Cornish folk who literally live and move and 
have their simple being in this book. The story of “The Smuggler ” 
is indeed quite charming, while “The Prayers of the Congregation.” 
(for a recalcitrant donkey) is inimitable. Mr. Quiller Couch also gives 
us a volume of Cornish sketches, “The Mayor of Troy” (Methuen and 
Co.), in which his great literary art shows not only no sign of abate- 
ment, but, if anything, an added delicacy and subtlety. Mr. Couch is 
certainly in the first rank of modern romanticists. It is curious that 
. both he and Mr. Pearse tell the story of the man who forgot it was 
Sunday. 


* * * E % 


“The Champagne Standard” (John Lane, Company), by Mrs. John 
Lane, a volume of free lance essays on social customs and manners in 
_ England and America, has attracted some deserved attention. A 
kindly satirist, with an easy arid even witty pen, Mrs. Lane spares none 
of the foibles that make ridiculous, and effectively expose many ‘of 
the widespread evils that stain the country of her adoption and-the 
land of her birth. This false standard, Mrs. Lane declares, is set by 
women and lies at the root of many or most of modern social evils. 
Certainly her description of the race for wealth in America is 
unpleasant enough. It does not seem sound, however, to attribute to 
a false outward standard of social life the corruption of society. The 
outward standard is always the outward and visible sign of an inward 
fact. America has not yet reached the stage of internal economic 
equilibrium, whilst her vast wealth-producing power tends to disturb 
the economic equilibrium of Europe and particularly England. There 
is a good deal to be learnt from Mrs. Lane’s book which is healthy in 
tone, though the theme is very worn and the authoress tilts ‘too 
strongly against her own sex. Women are, it is true, the standard- 
bearers in society. But the standard is ultimately set by men. If the 
standard in business and in politics is ignoble, the standard in religion ~ 
and in society will also be ignoble. If the bread- earner has high ideals 
his womenfolk and his children will have high ideals. We needs must 
love the highest when we see it. But suppose it is never brought 
before us? It is the function of the new education, now being ‘so 
admirably organised in England and America, to bring the highest 
before the eyes of al. The much abused American millionaire is at 
any rate doing all that in him lies to render this possible. 


A READER. 
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“~*~ HE month of August finds the new Government mid-way 
R through the most arduous session of modem times. What- 
ever other crimes may be imputed to them by political opponents, no 
one can suggest that they have failed in industry. A mass of work, 
much of it unsensational, but most of it requiring industry, research 
and practical good sense, has been undertaken by Ministers in their 
various Departments or by Committees and Commissions, and will 
bear fruit in the statute-book before the end of the year. No longer 
do we hear a Prime Minister promising not to burden his followers 
with ‘over much legislation; rather is the question asked whether 
one Parliament can possibly do all that this Parliament desires to do. 
From 1902 onwards it has been ordained that an Education Bill 
should be the first work of a Liberal Government in a new Parliament. 
Another subject—Army Reform—has sprung into a position of 
almost equal prominence for the sufficient reason that it will not bear 
delay. Yet neither probably would be chosen by any Government 
with a perfectly free hand as the most desirable. beginning. 
Education is a subject which wastes force and unsteadies even a 
big majority. The best Bill possible must in certain respects be the 
second-best from everybody’s point of view—-a thing to be accepted 
with resignation rather than enthusiasm. And all the while that the 
discussion is proceeding, the man in the street sees nothing but a 
religious wrangle signifying nothing. That of course is a profound 
mistake on his part, for social issues of the utmost importance hang 
on a right settlement of the rights of the State in the public schools. 
The subject, however, is overlaid with technicalities and its realities are 
obscured by a forbidding terminology which the mass of the public 
will not and cannot be expected to penetrate. The question of the 
army is in these respects all but on a par with the question of 
education, and when rival schools get to work on it, their language 
about each other rises to the heat and fervour of a theological 
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quarrel. . However, we must accept things as we find them, and any- 
one who attempts to comment on the first six months of the new — 
Parliament must devote himself mainly to these two subjects. 


# 7 * % 


i , i 
. Writing in the April number of this REVIEW—before the Education 


Bill was produced—-I ventured to suggest a few test questions for the 
controversy, then approaching. Would Churchmen recognise that 
the election meant something important, and that the abolition of 
tests and the establishment of public control were the necessary con-- 
sequences of the position in which they placed themselves by the 
Act of 1902? Would-a Liberal and Nonconformist majority, fresh 
from a great triumph, see the necessity of conceding facilities to the 
denominations, and the consequences, financial and otherwise, of not 
conceding them? Or would two dissentient minorities combine to 
drive the Government: to a secular solution which would-be out of 
touch with average opuiion?..The most sanguine of us of course. 
never expected that the Church of. England would permit any.. Bill 
that the Government could propose to pass without loud protest. 
But there were protests and.protests—one kind which would die 
down when the Bill was passéd, another kind -which: would develop 
into passive resistance.and keep education’ in:a perpetual. state of 
unsettlement. Which of the two has the Government encountered, 
and. how are these various. questions to be answered in the light of 
recent debates and agitations?. - 

I think it may be said that. the Revenant Bill ‘conned only 
two points not generally. anticipated: one,. Clause IV.' and its 
“extended facilities,” which was a.surprise and apparently a dis- 
agreeable one to Nonconformists,. the other, Clause VIL, with its 
exclusion of the teacher from the denominational teaching in, trans- 
ferred schools, which was d surprise and equally a disagreeable one 
to the Church of England. Protest:against both these propositions 
was perfectly natural, not bécause they are unnecessary or unjust, 
but because the full consequences of the pledges madé to. the country: 
by the Government had-not been thought out. 

‘ Let me take first the question: of the teacher and-the: daanin 
tional lesson. All Liberals and a great: many Unionists subscribed 
‘at the election to the two principles “of public control -and freedom 
from tests for teachers. . But not all Liberals and very few Unionists 
had realised that public control*must be -compromised and freedom 
from tests rendered to a considerable extent nugatory if in nearly 
half the schools the teacher was liable to be called upon to take the 
denominational lesson and to be to that extent the servant of the 
clergy. An Act of Parliament may.call a thing optional, but no Act - 
of Parliament could create an effective option in most of these schools. 
So long as a teacher could be invited:to take the denominational 
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lesson, he could for all practical purposes be compelled to take it, 
and it was certain that, wherever the Church was strong enough to 
enforce its view of the importance of this teaching, his fitness for 
this duty, which means his Churchmanship and his acceptability to 
the clergy, would play a large part in his appointment. Thus, if this 
provision had been omitted, the tests would have remained in a large 
number of cases, the Nonconformist grievance would have been 
unremedied, and nothing would have been altered except that the 
Church would have received a rent' from the ratepayer which would 
have enabled her to retain the teacher by a fee for work which he 
had hitherto done unpaid. It need not for a moment be suggested 
that the clergy would in any of these respects have done anything 
but what was perfectly legitimate according to their convictions and 
opportunity, but a Liberal Government pledged to the abolition of 
tests could not have ‘been expected to limit their principle in the 
~ manner suggested. Hardship there may be in this change, but 
injustice there is not. When the owners of Church schools asked 
Parliament to relieve them of all charge for the maintenance of these 
schools, they took the decisive step which changed the Church 
teacher in the Church school into’ the State teacher in the State 
school. They and the teacher have had the advantages in better 
equipment, larger staffs and increased salaries. The disadvantage is 
that the State cannot share the teacher with the Church, and has 
to ask the clergy to undertake their own teaching. 

If the clergy will look ahead a few years, they must surely see that 
the independence of the teacher in this respect has its compensations 
even from their point of view. The distinction between Provided 
and ‘Transferred Schools must from henceforth be temporary and 
traditional. The schools are one in all respects except that in the 
transferred schools the catechism will be taught on two days in the 
week. But in a very few years this distinction also will seem quite 
arbitrary, and then it will be a question whether the same facilities 
are to be given in all schools or whether all are to be confined to 
Cowper-Temple teaching. Churchmen who desire the former solution 
will do well from the beginning to grasp the fact that it will be 
hopeless, unless they freely concede the independence of the teacher 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of universal facilities with all teachers at 
liberty to give the lesson desired by any denomination is out of the 
question. Nonconformists would fight to the last against exposing 
the teacher to the competition of the sects in the Provided Schools. 
His freedom they have won and will keep, and no Government in its 
senses would invite the new religious quarrel which would arise about 
his appointment or capture for the denominational lesson. All 
educational considerations, moreover, are against the division of aim 
and responsibility which results when the teacher endeavours to serve 
two masters. That he should be appointed on educational grounds 
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and no other: that, when appointed, he should give his whole 
energies to the work of the school, and that he should be independent 
of the private influences, which in the rural districts especially tend 
to limit and cramp the free play of intelligence, must be in the 
interests of the teacher and his work. A real Education Bill was 
bound to secure the independence of the teacher in these respects. 

The old dual alliante between teacher and clergyman was natural 
to a system under which the Church owned the school-building and 
- paid a substantial contribution to the maintenance ofthe school. 
‘But no equity requires it to be continued when the public pays rent 
for the building and bears the whole cost of the maintenance of the 

school, The State in such circumstances is entitled to make its own 
contract, and it is not an unreasonable or invidious contract which 
requires the teacher to be neutral as between religious bodies in all 
work’ done under the roof of the school building. The only question 
in equity is what is due to the Church as a solatium in view of the 
' fact that the school was formerly a Church school and that practical 
compulsion has been applied to the trustees to transfer their property. 
The answer to this question is almost anything except (1) what would 
keep alive the religious difficulty, and (2) stereotype the distinction 
between Provided and Transferred Schools. If it had to be a con- 
dition for taking over the Voluntary Schools that the teachers in them 
were in perpetuity to be distinguished from the teachers in all other 
schools by the fact that the former were and the latter were not 
available for specifically Church teaching, it would! be better for the 
State to purchase the buildings outright, and, failing a willing seller, 
to build new schools of its own. Nothing is less .desirable than to 
keep the teaching profession permanently divided into two camps, 
the denominational and the undenominational, the first available for 
tlie facilities schools and the second for the provided schools. In 
this matter we are bound to look ahead’ and the clergy: themselves 
will; I hope, see, when they come to reflect on it, that it is no mere 
bigotry and hostility to the Church which compels us to ask them to 
take up their own religious instruction instead of deputing it to the 
EAEN: 
: * * % * 

I pass to the second chief matter which has been in dispute during 
these debates, namely, Clause IV. There have been angry protests ` 
against this clause from certain of the Nonconformists, but if Mr. 
Hirst Hollowell himself had to frame an Education Bill, he too would 
be compelled to make some provision for the minority which insists 
on the denominational teacher and the denominational atmosphere. 
At all events, the practical consequence of not doing it would be 
to leave 200,000 children and upwards without any school provision 
at all This exception to the general rule must‘be> admitted, and 
admitted in such a form that it can be taken advantage of by parents, 
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Roman Catholic or Anglican, who sincerely and of their own con- 
viction hold this view of education. Hence the provision for a ballot 
(now inserted in the Clause) which gives us some security against the 
use of this machinery by zealous persons who are not parents, but who 
hold strong views about the kind of teaching which should be given 
to children. Now, the extreme difficulty about this proposal was to 
fnd any mode which would give the parent, thus defined, what he 
wanted, without coercing the local authorities and bringing passive 
resistance again into being. Between Catholics who refused the 
optional method and Nonconformists who would not have compulsion, 
the problem looked insoluble. The clause, as finally amended, 
makes the ingenious proposal that, if the denomination and the 
authority cannot come to terms, and if the Board of Education 
cannot bring them to terms, the Board may in “any special circum- 
“stances of the case” (e.g, the possibility of passive resistance or 
other kinds of local trouble) permit the denomination to contract 
out of the Act, and have its teacher and its “atmosphere,” on 
condition that it forgoes support from the rates, while continuing to 
receive the Imperial grants. Of course the possibility of being 
deprived of rate-aid must be a deterrent to some who might otherwise 
set the clause in motion with a light heart, but it is perfectly fair 
and reasonable that those who entertain these strong convictions 
should be willing to make some sacrifice to give effect to them, just 
as it is fair and reasonable that the schools which enjoy these 
privileges should not ask the authority to pay them rent in addition 
to the upkeep of their buildings, as though these were in the full 
sense handed over to the authority. All one can say about this 
solution is that no better can be found. .Some Unionist papers have 
told us that the House of Lords will insist on restoring the clause 
to its original form and making it mandatory, but an amendment 
compelling the local authorities to apply their rates to these schools 
would be financial and therefore u/tva vires for the House of Lords. 
If this is ruled out, I do not see why the Peers should desire to disturb 
the Government proposals, unless they reduced the population limit, 
which would, indeed, be a serious matter and perhaps compel a 
reconsideration of the entire clause. If we admit that the extended 
facilities schools are a necessity, it is almost impossible to improve 
on the-machinery provided in the final draft. 

But it is of course useless to disguise from ourselves that as the 
Bill now stands we are a long way removed from the complete 
unification which is the educational ideal. We have four classes of 
schools to deal with, the provided without facilities, the transferred 
with facilities, the extended-facilities schools under'a local authority, 
and the extended-facilities schools which have “contracted out.” 
This sounds more formidable when stated on paper than it is likely 
to be in practice, for the last two will, one may hope, turn out to be 
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but a small: minority of the whole. And no doubt there are some 
advantages, from the educational point of view, in having a diversity 
of types, so long as they correspond to real diversities of character and 
religious belief in the population. But, as I have already suggested, 
the difference between the “provided” and “transferred” schools is 
largely, if not wholly, artificial, since it is based not on the differences 
in character and religious belief of the children for whom these 
schools are intended, but merely on the past history of the schools 
themselves. Al] attempts to perpetuate this difference and to divide 
the teaching profession accordingly are doomed to failure, and many 
of us would have been glad if for all except the necessary exception 
_ of the Clause’ IV. schools, the Government could have started with 
one type and made the facilities uniform in all. But here all 
manner of administrative difficulties entered in, and the authorities 
accustomed to be masters in their own house, raised strong objection 
to the concession of the “right of entry ” in these schools, Personally, 
I think the. probable demand for “facilities,” as well as the difficulty 
of conceding them, has been considerably exaggerated, and I see no 
particular reason why, if they are thought practicable in one class of 
schools, they should be deemed impracticable in the.other. But the 
test of this must now be whether, in the schools.in which they are 
conceded, the clergy are willing to work them in a conciliatory spirit | 
and to respect the neutrality of the teaching staff. By so doing they 
will remove the suspicion—by' no means unnatural considering the 
past history of the matter—that they desire to capture the schools or 
keep their grip on them in spite of public control. Mr. Chamberlain’s . 
scheme is imperfect, in so far as it omits the case which the Govern- 
ment scheme. meets in Clause IV., and inadmissible, in so far as it 
involves the ordinary teacher in the “facilities.” But its general aim 
of unification is a right and desirable aim, and, if the suspicions of 
both parties could be allayed, many of us would gladly fall in with it, 

-I must not forget, however, that the secularisation of all State 
teaching, which means the abolition of Cowper-Temple teaching, is 
part of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan; and some Churchmen have spoken in 
the course of recent debates as df this would from their poirit of 
view be an improvement upon the scheme of the Government. For 
practical purposes this view may be regarded as disposed of, so far 
as the present Bill is concerned.: It is clear from the speeches and 
division on Mr. Maddison’s amendment, as also from the proceedings 
of the Bishops in Convocation, that neither political party nor the 
Church, as a Church, will take the-responsibility of withdrawing the 
State from all religious instruction. The House of Commons is no 
` more in favour of what is called the “secular solution” in 1906 than 
it was in 1870. Thus, whatever else may be altered in the Bill, the 
Cowper-Temple teaching ‘will stand, and stand, I think, with the 
consent of the great mass of the public. The Church will no doubt 
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continue to say that the establishment of this form of religious 
instruction and no other is an injustice to her, and to make every 
possible effort to extend the facilities and to obtain the services of 
the teacher for them. But she will not commit herself to the “all or 
“nothing” policy advocated by a few of her adherents. On the 
contrary, if we may judge from the divisions on Clause VI. in the 
House of Commons, she will use her influence to get the Cowper- 
Temple teaching made compulsory, even if there is no other. 

A. good many hard things are said about Bishops, but I think it 
should be acknowledged that they have. acted honourably and wisely 
in resisting the temptation to resent an injury to their cause (as 
they regard it) by aiming a return blow at the undenomuinational 
instruction, For if Churchmen generally, or the Church officially 
through her Bishops, had taken up the contention that this instruction 
is by its omissions and deficiencies as denominational and as 
unacceptable to other denominations as the teaching technically called 
denominational, I believe the Government would have been unable to 
keep it in its place. That a minority of Churchmen take this view 
and take it sincerely is of course not to be doubted. To them the 
Church and the sacraments are so much of the tissue of Christianity 
that no teaching which omits either can rightly be called Christian. 
To men who hold this view the very idea that the State should decide 
what is or what is not denominational is utterly repugnant. One is 
bound to respect this conviction, however difficult it may be to under- 
stand, but there is no limit to be set to its consequences short of the 
disestablishment of the Church, as might presently appear, if Parlia- 
ment took upon itself to debate or amend the new Rubric which 
the Ritual Commission recommends. A State which is wholly incom- 
petent in matters of religion clearly does wrong when it selects one 
form of religion and makes it a State Church. One can only say 
to people who take this view that, if they prevailed, we should have 
to enforce not one but all the consequences of their doctrine and 
that, in the meantime, we are doing nothing new or aggressive in 
continuing Cowper-Temple teaching in State schools. That teaching 
resulted from a compromise to which the Church was a party, and 
it has for thirty years or more come as near giving complete satis- 
faction as can be expected so long as there are differences of opinion 
in religion. It is, therefore, not .the case, as one might suppose 
from much of the talk on this subject, that some new and gratuitous 
offence is offered to the Church conscience in, thé present Bill. The 
provided schools continue as before, and even in transferred schools, 
the rule will be that the Bible lesson will be given, as before, on 
three days of the week, and the catechism, as before, on two days in 
the week. The main difference is that the latter lesson will not, 
as before, be given by the regular teacher. No one who has read 
the foregoing pages will accuse me of desiring to gloss over the 
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importance of this difference, but it does not touch the point of 
conscience or doctrine which I am now considering. Aboit.that one 
can only say that the point of conscience has not been raised, during 
the thirty years in which Cowper-Temple teaching has .been 
provided at the expense of taxpayer and ratepayer, and that those 
who raise it now hold an opinion which the Church itself does not 
endorse and which no Government could be expected to adopt in 
face of the prevailing sentiment on the subject. 

Looking back on the Committee stage as a whole I aint we 
may say ‘that we have escaped with as little acrimony as could 
reasonably be expected. Barring a few speeches in the Albert Hall 
style; the debate has been conducted as between gentlemen and , 
Christians. Strong feelings have indeed been strongly expressed, 
but not for the most part in language which either side has a right 
to resent or which need be remembered with any rancorous feeling. 
Here we owe much to Mr. Birrell, whose natural fairness of disposition 
and preference for the more refined methods of controversy have 
greatly helped to create the nght atmosphere. Churchmen may feel - 
at all events that in him they have an opponent who understands _ 
their argument even when he is resisting it. If we dare not say’. 
as yet that we are at the end of this question, we can say that the 
‘issues are narrowed down to a comparatively few points. The Bill. 
of 1902 had, as Mr. Birrell put it, the Bill of I906 in its arms. 
Within certain narrow limits there was a choice of alternatives in 
framing’ the latter measure, but assuming that the last election and 
the pledges of the Government before and during the election had 
any meaning whatever, the greater part of it followed as a matter of 
course. No one has a right to say that the Government has sprung 
a surprise on the country or raised any new issue which was- not 
either definitely before the country or implicated in its pledges. 
Whoever accepts Clause I. ex animo will find himself driven to the 
conclusion’ that most of the other clauses follow as of necessity and 
that there are no alternatives less drastic which will carry its principle 
into effect. At this point let me briefly resume what seem to me 
to be the chief aspects of the controversy as it now stands. It is ` 
possible in my opinion, either now or hereafter, to carry unification 
further and to obliterate the distinction between Transferred and 
Provided schools in religious as in all other instruction, But it is 
not possible to leave the teacher at the disposal of the clergy in 
either class of school without making large encroachments on the 
principle of the Bill and keeping the religious quarrel alive for an 
indefinite period. To secure the independence of the teacher and 
_ to remove him from religious controversy is one of the main purposes 

of the Bill and, in the opinion of some of us, one of the chief conditions 
of educational advance. The condition is of course unacceptable to 
the Church, but so is the entire course of events since 1902, and 
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what Churchmen have now to consider is whether they can gain 
anything tommensurate to their possible losses by renewing the 
conflict on this issue. One thing at all events they have to bear in 
mind, namely, that, if they carried their point in the Transferred 
schools, they would finally have shut the door upon themselves m 
the Provided schools. 

% * * ae 


Economy on Army expenditure was beyond question one of the 
most positive pledges made by the present Government before the 
election. The economy, however, must be compatible with the 
existence of an efficient force both for the policing of the Empire and 
the conduct of a war, if it should be forced upon us. It has been 
proved to us in the first Session of the most Radical Parliament we 
ever had that there is no peace at any price party in this country. So 
far as I know, there was universal agreement in the House of 
Commons that if Sir Edward Grey failed to bring the Sultan of 
~ Turkey to reason by diplomatic methods in the matter of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, armed force should be used to compel him. If we 
consider the “might have beens” in this case only, the conclusion 
follows that an efficient fighting-force is a necessary instrument of 
policy of any Government, whatever its politics. 

Mr. Haldane, then, had to start from this basis. In seeking 
reductions of expenditure, he was not denying the necessity of an 
army, or acting on any of the abstract grounds which are called anti- 
military. The fact which he had to meet was that in the last ten years 
expenditure on the Army had increased by about nine millions per 
annum without—if we may believe the most distinguished military 
experts—leading to any corresponding increase of efhciency or 
preparedness for war. And this expenditure, if no steps were taken 
to check it, was likely to mount up still higher by automatic increases 
which also would bring’ us no increase of military efficiency. A 
continuance of this state of things meant reaction in one direction or 
another, either a general slaughter of military estimates without 
regard to the real needs of the Army, or an attempt to make good 
the extra cost of the Army by economies on the Navy, or finally a 
plunge into compulsory military service on the plea that the voluntary 
system could not by any expenditure be made adequate to the needs 
of the country. Mr. Haldane’s task is to place the voluntary system 
once more on a secure basis and to prove both to the economists and 
the conscriptionists that it can with proper organisation be made to 
yield the kind of Army that the Empire needs at a cost which the tax- 
payers can bear. 

The economies are welcome, and none of us will at all underrate 
the importance of the saving of a million and a half—perhaps consider- 
ably more a few years hence-—foreshadowed in the scheme which Mr. 
Haldane explained to the House of Commons on July 12th. But 
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more, important even than the saving of money is the necessity of 
resisting the drift into compulsory militarism. The public have hardly 
realised how much the voluntary principle has been undermined by 
soldiers and statesmen who lacked belief in it, and who looked forward 
with equanimity to the failure of various costly and unpromising 
experiments, so that the public might be convinced of the necessity of 
compulsory service. Indeed, the same impetus' which has taken the 
Unionist Party into Protection is drawing it simultaneously towards 
conscription, as we may gather from the most cursory study of. the 
newspapers and periodicals supporting Mr. Chamberlain. The 
arguments for the two things belong to the same order of thought 
and appeal to the same class of. temperament. Thus, the War 
Minister in a Liberal and Free Trade Government is, above all things, 
the guardian of the voluntary system of enlistment, and though 
economy is one of the conditions of this success, it must be ae 
within the limits which give the system fair play. 

What is at stake here may be seen by a comparison of the ‘debates 
in the Lords and Commons in, the week ending July 14th. On July 
toth Lord Roberts made his annual protest in the House of Lords on 
the subject of our national unpreparedness for war; on July 12th Mr. 
Haldane introduced his scheme forthe re ea of the army — 
into the House of Commons. Lord Roberts was supported by Lord 
Milner, and both either explicitly or implicitly denied the “blue- 


“water principle,” the full acceptance of which is Mr. Haldane’s 


starting-point. That principle is that we. may safely rely on the navy 
for Home defence except in the limited case of raids by small parties 
which can be sufficiently met by volunteer forces, ` If it is not true, 
the “silver-streak” is a superstition, and we are positively worse off 
than our European neighbours, since, as Lord Milner seemed to 
suggest, we need an army on the Continental level as well as a navy on 
the British level to’ secure our supremacy on both elements, whereas 
they are safe, if sufficiently strong on one element. It 1s. further 
argued that our position is not satisfactory, unless we are strong 
enough to follow up a victory at sea by invading our enemy in his 
own element and undertaking, if necessary, a single-handed strife 
against him, which means, of course, having an army commensurate 
with his conscript army. Hence “the million men standard,” which 
some journals already declare to be the minimum. To thinkers of 
this school the idea of taking hundreds of thousands of the working- 


class compulsorily and using them to fight on the Indian frontier or 


other remote parts of the world appears'to present no difhculty what- 
ever. They contemplate all manner of wars in all parts of the world 
and a nation in arms at the call of its statesmen. 

The argument, it will be seen, carries us far beyond any question of 
military administration; and the objection which a Liberal will take 
to it is. first of all that it holds up a false and dangerous ideal of 
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policy. We do not believe it possible or desirable to place upon 
the public the double burden of supporting a supreme navy and an 
army capable of challenging the conscript armies of Europe. This 
immense absorption in military and naval enterprises would, in our 
opinion, be fatal to the peaceful progress of the country, and the 
kind of statecraft which it would encourage is the least of all to be 
desired. Whatever virtues there may be in military drill and 
discipline, they offer nothing which could compensate even physically 
for the impoverishment which would result from this vast drain on 
the national resources. British policy must, in our opinion, be 
governed by the geographical position of Great Britain, which 
compels her to be supreme at sea and relieves her from the fear 
of Continental armies so long as she remains supreme at sea. Her 
one disability is to be cut off from Continental operations such as 
were open to her in the days when European armies were on a smaller 
scale. That is a disability which even the “million men” would not 
remove, for we may be quite sure that no efforts of ours would 
enable us to maintain a vast and scattered Empire and fight the 
greater Continental Powers on equal terms on their own ground. On 
the other hand, our position enables us to be secure against invasion, 
to police our Empire without too great cost, and to concentrate our 
military resources upon the one or two possible cases in which we 
are liable to attack. 

The army, however, must be organised throughout from this point 
of view, and the chief merit of Mr. Haldané’s scheme is that it 
attempts for the first time to carry the blue-water principle to its 
logical conclusions. The late Government believed but trembled. 
They assured us that the navy was an all but complete guarantee 
against invasion, yet they acted as if Home defence was still a 
function of the militia and at least partly a function of the regular 
army. Mr. Haldane takes the militia, renders it liable to foreign 
service, and organises it in a definite relation to the regular army at 
home, which in ordinary times will continue to perform its function 
of supplying drafts to India and the Colonies, and in case of 
emergency will be capable of instant mobilisation as an expeditionary 
force fully equipped, 154,000 strong. This force is 50 per cent. 
stronger than any similar force that has hitherto been available; but 
the use of militia for transport, ammunition columns, medical corps 
and other services, which they can perfectly well perform (provided 
they are liable for foreign service), enables the regular army to be 
reduced by 20,000 men. The success of this part of the scheme 
will of course depend upon the completeness of its organisation, so 
that the various arms of service may be found to exist in fact as on 
paper, and in their proper relation to each other on mobilisation. 
That is a difficult feat when military policy is always changing, but, if 
this principle is definitely adopted and adhered to, there should be 
no doubt about it. i 
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The expeditionary force, however, will need supports, and, if a 
war should be prolonged, must be capable of expansion. For wastage 
during the first six months of a war Mr. -Haldane looks to the 
militia, one battalion of which is to stand behind every regular 
battalion of the Home army, and then eventually for expansion he. 
falls back on the volunteers, The primary function of the volunteers 
is to garrison the home fortresses in time of war and to repel any 
raids on the coast. These two duties will absorb 140,000 men, 
which leaves a considerable surplus on the present strength of the 
volunteers. But this surplus must be largely augmented, if we are to 
have a sufficient reservoir: of partly trained men to expand the 
regular army in the later stages of a war. So it is a fundamental part 
of Mr. Haldane’s idea to create a new and more effective organisa- 
tion of volunteers. County Associations are to be called into being, 
whose duty it will be to stimulate and encourage the citizen soldier 
and to enlist all possible zeal and effort in the different localities on 
his behalf. In purely military respects the volunteers will remain, 
as before, under the command of the general officers commanding-in- 
chief; but the Associations will administer the grants for their main- 
tenance, and will generally take control of all-military or semi- 
military efforts in their districts, including rifle clubs, cadet corps or 
military drill in schools. 

Differences of opinion there must of course be on various details 
of this scheme, and Mr. Haldane’s object in setting it out in advance 
of next year’s Estimates is to invite the fullest and freest criticism. 
‘At this stage we need only say that here at length is a scheme 
which frankly accepts the voluntary system and shows how it can 
be organised to suit the needs of the Empire without intolerable cost: 
If nothing further happened, Mr. Haldane would at least have given 
us an accurate inventory of the armed forces of the Empire, and 
every Government's Foreign Secretary will know in future exactly 
how far he can presume in times of crisis. But for the’ full 
success of this scheme three conditions are essential, first continuous _ 
hard work on the same plan over a series of years, second the 
co-operation of the army, and third the co-operation of the public. 
For the first we may rely on Mr. Haldane, and for the second we 
have his word that his military advisers and the general staff have 
worked loyally and whole-heartedly with him in the preparation of 
thisscheme. But the appeal is ultimately to the public, and especially 
to the working-class. If they will back him, so that the volunteer 
organisation may be a success and the requisite expansion /forth- 

coming in time of need, the military criticism which assumes that the 
militia or volunteer parts of the scheme are mere make-believe will 
answer itself. If, on the contrary, this aid is withheld, the way 
will lie open to -the conscriptionists, who will be in a position to say 
that the ablest of administrators has done his utmost with the 
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voluntary system and: failed. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Liberal Party will realise the importance of this issue and throw the 
whole weight of their influence on the side of their War Minister and 
his volunteer movement. The same appeal may be made to the 
Labour leaders, whose constituents have an immense deal at stake 
here, for it is upon them that the burden would fall if a more drastic 
military system were introduced. Mr. Haldane’s scheme does not 
solve the military problem—no scheme or speech in Parliament could 
do that—but it does definitely put the public in the way of solving it 
for themselves, and they will have no one but themselves to thank 
for the consequences if they do not rise to the occasion. 


% * it ¥ 


Many doubts have been expressed during the last three years about 
the permanence of the two-party system. We have been told first 
that Mr. Chamberlain had created a new line of cleavage which 
would obliterate the old distinction between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and, when that forecast began to look improbable, that 
Liberalism would in any case be destroyed by Labour. The results 
of the election seemed for a time to make no impression upon those 
who had pinned their faith to these predictions. They had said 
beforehand that the Government would get a majority so small that 
it could not maintain an independent existence; they said afterwards 
that with a majority so big it was bound to fall a victim to internal 
schisms. And yet after six months the party tie is as strong as at 
any time during the last twenty years, and a Prime Minister who 
was thought by his opponents to have no gift for leadership is found 
to exercise a quite remarkable control over his numerous followers. 
He asked for a favouring tide, and he came in on a tidal wave which 
might well have tried the nerve and capacity of the hardiest mariner. 
He rides it, nevertheless, with the serenity and composure which are 
his most admirable characteristics. I borrow this simile from another 
statesman, who is unfortunately for a time only a spectator of these 
events, but it expresses aptly both the facts and the difficulties of 
the situation. 

The truth is that Radical members of Parliament and their 
supporters in the country are not the irresponsible beings that Unionist 
speakers and writers suppose them to be. They know as well as their 
opponents the extreme importance of maintaining the credit of a 
party through its discipline, and, if they were inclined to forget it, 
Mr. Chamberlain is always at hand to remind them of the issues which 
hang on the success of the present Parliament.. Servile they are 
not and never will be to any Government, but, as may be seen from 
the work accomplished in the present Session, they have a better 
instinct for business than their opponents ever developed during the 
years of their ascendancy, and quite as strong a repugnance to 
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unnecessary talk or unnecessary self-assertion on minor questions. 
The Liberal Party in this Parliament has thus proved itself to be as 
practical and able as those who knew the quality of the candidates 
expected it to be, and very:seldom since the first Reform Bill has a 
Parliament assembled which rose to a higher level in debating aay 
or administrative capacity. 

Men who are really independent-minded do not demand eae: 
ence in a Government ; and one of the best discoveries of this Session 
has been that the great majority of Ministerialists much prefer that 
the Government should take a firm line and hold to it than that they 
should feel about for a policy likely to be acceptable to their followers. : 
The chief complaint against Ministers in the early part of the Session 
was that they sought for guidance rather than gave it, and deferred 
too much to threats of secession on the part of a small minority. It 
need not be said that on certain questions the present House of 
Commons holds inflexible views which the Government could not 
disown without breaking its compact with the Party and the country. 
But in the ordinary emergencies which Governments have to meet’ 
and on the hundred and one questions on which different policies or 
different methods are possible, the present Government-can take 
its. own line with as much assurance of support as any Government 
can need, provided it: does 'so firmly and clearly. Secessions, of 
course, there will be on occasions, but there is not the slightest -reason 
to fear for what may be called the normal majority. ! l 

But an able'and active-minded House of Commons of course 


demands like qualities from its leaders, and, when the few measures on 


which the lines were laid down before the ‘election are exhausted, 
success will depend on having ideas and applying them. skilfully to 
social problems. Whether-Labour will remain friendly to the Liberal 
Party depends not on whether the Government yields more or less 
to what are called extreme opinions, but on whether it has ideds of 
power and value on such questions as the reform of -the Poor Law, 
thé ‘problem of the unemployed, the housing question, the land 
question, the sweated labour question. Here lies the. chief task of the 
present Parliament, and it calls not for doctrinaire views but for 
intelligence and knowledge which will avail itself of the best brains 
and the best experience. Some impatient expressions have been 
heard during the last few weeks at the absorption of the House of 
Commons in what is described as “a religious’ quarrel of no social 
“significance.” That is a shallow view to take of the Education Bill, 
since the removal of the religious-difficulty is an absolute condition of 
getting forward with education. But let none of us think that we 
have done with education when we have done with the present Bill. 
The. constructive work begins when the Bill becomes law, and Mr. 
Birrell has before him an opportunity of reforming and remodelling 
the national system, such as no Minister has had since 1870. The 
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negative part necessarily comes first, but here, as elsewhere, the 
constructive must follow. 

I shall be told perhaps that these sanguine hopes take no account 
of the House of Lords, which stands waiting for its opportunity to 
kil a Liberal Government. Mr. Chamberlain is already talking of an 
election next year, to be brought about presumably by a conflict 
between the Government and the Peers in which the Church is to 
be used for the advancement of Tariff Reform. The Government 
and the Education Bill are to pass from the scene, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain is to come back “bringing his policy with him ”—the policy 
of Protection and Preference—as he said the other day to the 1900 
Club. It is really one of the romances of politics that Mr. Cham- 
berlain should be rallying the House of Lords to attack the Govern- 
ment-in the name of the Church, and the incident is so exactly right 
from the artistic point of view that we cannot be seriously annoyed 
at it. There have been many singular compacts between clerical and 
secular parties in various European, countries, and we hear frequently 
of the concessions which must be made in Germany to win clerical 
support for the building of battleships or the revision of a tariff. So 
I suppose we ought not to be surprised if the Bishops are asked to 
cut the road by which the British Tariff-reformer is to march to 
triumph. For all that, the English people have to be reckoned with, 
and they do not love coalitions of this kind. There are also sagacious 
and high-minded men on the Bench as well as among the Peers who 
are likely to reflect long before they commit the Church or the House 
of Lords to these adventures. 

There is a proverb which tells us not to say “good morning” to 
the devil till we meet him, and for Liberals to begin “squaring up” 
to the House of Lords at this stage would be to put that assembly 
on its mettle to show fight. But it is of course of the greatest 
importance that the Government themselves should have the clearest 
ideas of what they consider essential in the various measures which 
they are now sending up to the House of Lords and what course 
they will take if any of these are rejected or vitally changed in 
character. We have always to bear in mind the possibility that 
Liberal -policy may be diverted into a conflict with the Peers, and, if 
that should happen, there must ‘be none of the drifting and division 
of opinion at headquarters which proved so disastrous in 1895. For 
the present we may hope that the Peers themselves will see that the 
election of 1906 carried with it certain consequences which a con- 
stitutional second chamber is bound’ to, acknowledge. At the same 
time we cannot forget that there are eminent politicians pressed for 
time who desire a crisis irrespective of the merits of any of the 
measures about to be submitted to the Lords, and who are of opinion 
that the Unionist position cannot be worsened and may be improved 
by forcing a conflict. To guard the Liberal position without playing 
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into the hands of these men is a problem requiring equal skill and 
courage. 
kai * * % 


It remains to add a word about external affairs. The idea that 
Liberal Governments are less capable than Conservative of managing 
foreign affairs is not likely to survive Sir Edward Grey’s adminis- 
tration. Sir Edward ha; handled two affairs of great delicacy and 
possible danger with the utmost adroitness and skill In the 
Algeciras Conference his problem was to say exactly what he meant 
and persuade both parties that he meant it. That may sound easy, 
but is far from being so. It needs real gifts of character to strike 
into a diplomatic campaign in which everybody believes everybody 
else to be bluffing and to convince all parties that you are saying no 
more than you mean. It was Bismarck’s boast that he deceived his 
opponents by telling the truth, but. Sir Edward achieves a more 
enviable feat in telling the truth and being believed. The affair with 
the Sultan of Turkey was less serious in its possible results, but here 
also patience, composure and firmness—-and all three to an extent 
which the public have scarcely realised—-were necessary to a safe 
issue. The European atmosphere has distinctly cleared during the 
six months, and as the visits of the German Burgomasters and German 
Editors have shown, we are in a fair way to improve Anglo-German 
relations without in the least compromising our engagements with 
_ France. When Russia is at length delivered from her tragic civil 
strife, the way will be open to a thorough reconsideration of Anglo- 

Russian relations also, but in this respect we must be content for the 
"moment to wait on events. 

The same qualities of firmness and clearness which have helped 
us in foreign affairs will bring us into safety in South Africa. The 
Transvaal has -a right to complain of any doubt or - uncertainty 
prolonged beyond absolute necessity. It is better at this stage to 
have an imperfect constitution or to accept an imperfect register 
of voters than to prolong the agony and postpone the elections until 
all the details are settled to everyone’s satisfaction. That the Chinese 
ordinance will pass out of existence when the Constitution comes into — 
being, and that no other on the same lines will be accepted by the 
present Government, is now definitely known to all parties, and there 
for the moment we must leave it. Let the Government have its plans 
by all means for the various possibilities in the next stage, but none 
of us can foretell the results of the Transvaal elections, and we need 
not embitter a controversy ‘from which the Colony itself may 
relieve us, or—still more impolitic—put the Colonists on their mettle 
to retain the Chinese as a protest against “Downing Street 
“government.” 

a J. A. SPENDER. 


GOETHE’S ORIENTALISM. 


"r 


om E have been accustomed for a long time to direct our regards 

westward and expect light* only from that quarter; but 
“the earth stretches far towards ihe East.” Goethe, in a letter to 
Liiders in 1813, expounded his attitude towards the politics of his 
time. By the change of a single word, one of his sentences, that 
quoted above, also expresses his attitude towards Orientalism. The 
common notion is that Goethe wrote the “Western-Eastern Divan” as 
a tour de force, that his admiration for Hafiz and Saadi was merely an 
old man’s caprice. To support this idea Goethe’s playful allusion to 
the subject in a letter to the musician Zelter is put forward. The 
Colossus of German literature, approaching the patriarchal age limit 
of three score years and ten, thus delivers himself in his light inimitable 
vein :— 


This Mohammedan religion, mythology, and manners allow to 
poetry a scope which suits my years. Unconditional submission to 
the immutable will of God, cheerful survey of the mobile affairs of 
Earth, which are ever returning spirally upon. themselves, love and 
inclination oscillating between two worlds, all the real now clarified, 
now dissolving into symbols,—what needs the Grandfather more? + 


This is banter against himself m a private letter. What says the 
poet ex cathedré? Addressing Hafiz he says :— 


In thy song the light, swift fancies 
Move in gentle flow ;— 

But anon a fire-wave prances ; 
Swallows me its glow. f 


* “Danger” in the original quotation, p. xviii, Introduction to Goethe’s " West- 
Easterly Divan,” by John Weiss, Boston, 1877. ; 


+ Weiss, as above, pp. xxv. and xxvi. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 
VOL. XC. I2 
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Elsewhere he speaks of the “fresh air`of the East,” the people in 
morning-land as living “at the very source of being,’ among whom 
“doubts were few and broad was truth.” Thus the poet took up the 
East as more than a mere vesture from unknown lands, by which to 
clothe his thoughts with greater freedom. His Orientalism assumes its ` 
most marked outward manifestation, though it fails to reach its highest 

` spirit, in the “Western-Eastern Divan.” But the strength and core of | 
it ran as a fibre through his being and affected his life, thought and 
poetry in many ways independently of his “Divan,” and long before 
he became acquainted with Von Hammer’s Hafiz on the day of. the 
victory. of Waterloo. Indeed, we can trace this vein of Orientalism 
through all the influences which went to the making of Goethe— 
through all the rough block of marble from which was sculptured this 
‘matchless figure that personifies so much in the world’s literature. 
The finest fruit of the genius of the German people is Goethe. This 
“is not a point. that anyone will controvert. The German language, 
“German art, German theology, German strategy, German education, 
German industry, German music and German philosophy will all have 
their detractors and defenders. But, Goethe stands in the serene 
regions above prejudices and above differences of opinion. Heis not - 
the heritage of Germany only. Like our Shakespeare, he is the 
heritage of the world. And yet in attaining this airy height he used 
as stepping-stones his German language and the stock of ideas which 
had been accumulating in his fatherland, waiting for the master- 
„genius to weave them into the finished fabric. No man can create 
unless he also interprets, nor reap a bountiful harvest anless he sows 
with seed carefully selected and garnered by those who went before 
him. Can we trace a note of Orientalism in the German echoes and 
ideas which led up to the Goethe harmony? - 7 

Yes; in two ways. First, the spirit of the German race hae ever 
moved in an expanding, all-embracing dréam of universality. 
Secondly, that spirit was already taking shape in diverse forms in the 
age which led up ‘to Goetlie, the age whose Zeitgeist Goethe partly 
resisted, partly tamed to his own ideals, “When we have considered 
these; we shall be in a position to consider the spirit of ‘Orientalism in 
Goethe as an individual. l 

What makes the charm and the romånce of thë Empire of Charle- 
magne and his Twelve Peers? The fighting is merély the medium 
through which the finer spirit of chivalry speaks; the toad, ugly and 
venomous, which bears the precious jewel of Internationalism in its 
head. This Internationalism purged fighting of its grosser qualities 
and cast the glamour of romance on lady’s love, troubadour’s song, and 
the ardour of the warrior battling to do right. A code of.refined 
manners grew up by which enemies honoured each other, prisoners 
were treated with chivalrous respect, culture was glorified with Oriental 
fervour, woman was idealised with Teutonic gallantry, and poetry was 
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enthroned in the homage of humanity. Should Charlemagne be 
treated as a German or a French hero? His spirit haunts both Aachen 
and Ingelheim, that spacious Rhineland which concealed for centuries 
the Rhine-gold, and gave birth to Goethe. His sway extended from 
the Ebro to the Elbe, and under his ægżs met peoples of many tongues 
and nationalities. He exchanged salutations with the ambassadors 
of the far-famed Harun-al-Raschid in 798. Thus the first German 
“Western-Eastern Divan ” was not suggested by Goethe’s reading of 
Von Hammer on his visit to the Rhine in 1815. Its seeds were sown 
in German history by another hero of Rhineland more than a thousand 
years earlier! 

The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation was nothing but 
an attempt to maintain politics on a basis of universality and idealism, 
the twin rocks on which the medieval Orient, no less than medieval 
Germany, shattered its politics to atoms—the twin anchors on which 
German thought, like Eastern thought in its best days, sought safety 
against the seething billows of narrow interests, selfish aims, and 
barren, bigoted sectarianism. The apparent failure in politics led to 
greater freedom for the soul, maturer development for the higher 
faculties of man. Action can only be effective in proportion as it is 
illuminated by intellect. Society is polished in proportion as it is 
refined by poetry. Religion is pure and elevating in proportion as it 
recognises the unity of human hopes with Divine guidance, the 
mergence of the human destiny in the Divine will, the magic trans- 
mutation of even this world of ours, with its errors and its sorrows, 
into very Paradise, where the shadows are removed by the beneficent 
rays that proceed from the countenance of God. 

All this is Oriental mysticism, you will say. What if I show it to be 
good German theology, true blue? The “Theologia Germanica” is 
a devotional book well known and widely read in Germany. The 
name of its author is unknown, but it is supposed to have been written 
by a knight of the Teutonic Order some time about 1350. No less 
a judge than Luther valued it next to the Bible and St. Augustine, 
and in respect to St. Augustine it must be remembered that Luther 
was an Augustinian monk. It breathes the spirit of German liberty, 
and the fact that the great leader of the Protestant Reformation stood 
sponsor to it is sufficient to stamp it as a representative expression of 
the innermost spiritual thought of Germany. It says in the 50th 
Chapter :— 


What is Paradise? All things that are; for all are goodly and 
pleasant, and therefore may fitly be called a Paradise. It is said 
also that Paradise is an outer court of Heaven. Even so this world 
is verily an outer court of the Eternal. 


A simple argument, and one near akin to that of the Sufis of Persia, 
though not so elaborately worked out. In the 24th chapter there 1s an 
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_ assertion of our unity with God which seems to be almost as bold as 
that of the mystics of Persia. Says the “Theologia Germanica ” :— 


e 


Moreover, there are yet other ways to the lovely, life of Christ 
besides those we have spoken of: to wit, that God and man should 
be wholly united, so that it can be said of a truth that God and man 
are one. This cometh to pass in this wise. Where the Truth always 
reigneth, so that true perfect God and true perfect man are at one,,. 
and man so giveth place to God that God Himself is there and yet 
the man too, and this same unity worketh continually, and doeth 
and leaveth undone without any I and Me and Mine, and the 
like, etc, 


Compare with this the song of the Persian, terse and vigorous :— 


I am the body and Thou art the soul; I am Thou and Thou art I. 
Let no one say after this that I am distinct from Thee. _ 


I think I have said enough to show how the German spirit, with its 
bold speculation, its freedom in thought, its universality, its cosmopoli- 
tanism, its subtlety, its inborn imagination and poetry, has something 
of Orientalism in it. No wonder that the bold imagery of the book 
of Arabian Job or Hebrew Isaiah. should find full expression in the 
German translation of the Old Testament. But this subtle, plastic 
quality of the German language, and this vague questioning of the 
German spirit, seem specially to have been brought to a head in the 
generations preceding and contemporary with Goethe. In the 
eighteenth century it was first emphasised as a revolt. against the 
Sturm und Drang School. This school took its name from a play 
of that name brought out by Klinger in 1776, but the beginnings of - 
the revolt were perceptible before this. In fact it was the revolt that 
necessitated a nickname by which the school was to be killed. This 
revolt was a sort of literary Reformation and was heralded by many, 
voices under the old order of things before the new ideas and methods 
had asserted themselves in art, life and literature. It was not France 
only which was shaken to its foundations by a revolution in the 
eighteenth century. In Germany there was an equally far-reaching 
revolution in thought during the whole of the eighteenth century, 
c6mpared to which the so-called _re-awakening of Germany in the 
nineteenth century was a mere episode, even as the garnering? of the 

- harvest is the final episode in the long process of the ploughing of the 
' Jand, and the sowing, maturing and reaping of the corn. This German 
revolution took different channels in. different directions, but the 
governing force of it all was the love of the beautiful in art, which may 
be called Classicism, the yearning after the unknown and the universal, 
which may be called Mysticism, and the detachment from the present 
and the actual in search of the free and the ideal, which was labelled 
later on with the name of Romanticism. Now the Mysticism and ‘the 
Romanticism, looked at from another point of view, may be called 
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Orientalism. What was it that stirred Winckelmann (1717-68) to 
throw such a passionate, personal and poetical note into his “History 
“of Ancient Art” (1764), but an intense realisation of the grand 
emotions of the ancients in modern life, and a glorification of art as 
the emblem of truth and all that stirs the human soul? This turned 
him into a Roman Catholic in religion and an Italian in domicile, and 
if we use these words in a somewhat wide significance, looking merely 
into the essence and not at the outward and visible forms, we find that 
the statement applies to the choicest spirits of the age, including even 
Goethe. Catholic, Italian, Pagan, Hellenist, Mystic, Oriental—words 
connoting widely different ideas and in some cases contradictory views 
of life—become confounded or unified, as body and spirit, nature 
and God become confounded or unified in the twilight dreams of 
Pantheism. This will account for the simultaneous vogue of Jesuits 
and Mystics, Ossian and Homer, Lavater and Humboldt, Don Carlos 
and Wilhelm Tell, Richardson’s “Pamela” and “Clarissa Harlowe” 
with the dialectics of Kant. The secret orders like the Illuminati, the 
Rosicrucians and the Freemasons flourished, even as the [khwan-us- 
Safa (the Brethren of Purity) flourished in the city of Basra, the 
Weimar of Arabian literature, in the tenth century, not for convivial 
gatherings or political objects, but dor the advancement of science, the 
cultivation of art, the regeneration of society in an earnest, enthusiastic 
appeal to an intellectual hierarchy. Goethe himself was a Freemason 
and believed in the spread of culture by means of secret societies, to 
which admission was to be by strict selection and after a searching 
probation, and in which the grades and degrees were determined by 
character and virtue. 

Such being the voices:in the air of literary Germany, can we 
wonder that they awakened a responsive echo in the minds of the 
leaders of thought, and even became a Shibboleth for those who were 
gifted with mechanical ingenuity enough to imitate the methods and 
mannerisms of a school, but not with sufhcient talent to catch or 
reproduce its spirit. Wieland’s “Oberon” is full of scenes from the 
Hast and from Fairy-land, graceful, tender, whimsical and ludicrous. 
It is as if in a picture of Simla you had a background! of Himalayan 
peaks covered with eternal snow under brilliant sunshine, while in 
the foreground was a group of English children in Georgian dresses 
dancing in a ring arm-in-arm with little graceful Arabian Nights 
children—meant to be Hindu—under the shade of frofical palm 
trees! Who ever saw palm-trees near the snow-line? 

But there were men who laid themselves out to study seriously 
Eastern manners, Eastern thoughts and Eastern imagery, to prepare 
themselves for the mise-en-scène in which their literary dreams were 
cast. Kotzebue, the dramatist, who from having once been rated too 
highly has now passed into deeper oblivion than he deserves, must 
have made a.careful study of Hindu manners. It is true he is a little 
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mixed between Mysore and the Ganges, the Mohammedans and. the 
Hindus; but when he ‘paints the following picture of Kaberdar* ,he 
would pass muster even in a modern comedy of India written. for the 
Hindus, always assuming that Kaberdar zs a Hindu :— 


“ft 


He speaks very little;-he chews betel ; he has great veneration for 
cows, and whenever our town herd'is driven out: he receives them ` 
‘with the deepest marks of adoration. He bathés every day, anc at 
- every new and full mcon-he gives away alms to the poor. 


There were men who made a special and serious: study of 
Oriental literatures in Germany long before the thought ‘and poetry of 
the Orient were appreciated generally in the West. La Croze, 
librarian at Berlin early in the eighteenth: century, and his friend and 
correspondent Bayer, were the first Europeans to make a systematic 
study of the different Indian alphabets. Rückert was a deep 
Orientalist and wrote “The Brahman’s Wisdom,” “Rustam and 
“Sohrab,” and many translations from the Persian, which breathe most 
remarkably the spirit of the originals. He translated the “ Divan” of 
Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi into German Ghazals with such success and 
. mastery that English Orientalists like Dr: William Hastie are content 
to make their version from him rather than go to the’ original. ' In 
fact, he was an Oriental poet, even adopting the Takhallus (or pen- 
name) of “Freimund” after the most orthodox Oriental fashion. He 
introduced the Ghazal into German prosody, and, thanks to the work 
. of Count Platen, the Ghazal as a form of verse is now naturalised in 
German. Von Hammer's translation of Hafiz inspired Goethe’s 
deeper studies for the “Divan.” Schefer wrote “Hafiz in Hellas” and 
“The Koran of Love.” August Schlegel devoted himself to Sanskrit 
literature, In fact, if the names of even the most distinguished German 
Orientalists from La Croze to Bühler and Max, Müller were to be 
reviewed, it would be a.remarkable tale, not only of German industry 
and Orientalism, but of the fascination and romance which Eastern 
lands have contributed to the history of Western letters.. 

Now Goethe must be credited not mierely with a dilettante meddling 
-with oriental literature, but with a deep and earnest study of oriental 
history, legends, manners and literary traditions. His learned and 
elaborate notes, affixed to the “Western-Eastern Divan,” are a 
sufficient testimony to this. His allusions, his imagery, his quips and 
conceits, and even, in some cases, his humour, have something of the 
flavour of the East. His humour, it is true, sometimes turns to 
laughter in the “Western-Eastern Divan,” whereas true Oriental 
humour never does in the most admired classical models. He also 
draws his imagery and conceits not only from Persian and Arabic 
sources, but also from Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew-Greek and 


Christian-Greek Oriental sources——and in at least. one case from the | _ 


* “Indians in England,” a Comedy by Kotzebue, Act I., Sc. VII. 
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Aztecs of the New World: Viewed through the spectacles of an 
exact Orientalist, who would decree an eternal divorce between 
insight and learning, this jumble would be a holy horror. There is not 
one Eastern world, but many Eastern worlds, all living in water-tight 
compartments, and here comes a man to open the flood-gates and 
confound the thoughts which had been’ carefully classified and 
ticketed! How inaccurate! Undoubtedly! And yet what a cameo 
—what a gem comes out of this churning of the ocean! What a rich 
suggestion of the basic unity, not only of the peoples of the East, but 
also of the Universal Brotherhood of Man! 

Even as a boy, the sublime poetry of the Hebrew Prophets, as 
rendered in the German Bible, had taken hold of Goethe’s imagina- 
tion. When in his old age he claims kinship with Hafiz, he does not 
forget to mention that his mind and memory were stored up with 
the Bible, even as the mind and memory of Hafiz were stored up with 
the Koran. He early studied Hebrew, and was always in touch with 
the best that was known in his fatherland of the thought of the East. 
Goethe’s personal education was well calculated to awake and 
strengthen his inborn Oriental proclivities, as well as the tendencies of 
his age and country. In 1770 he was under the influence of the great 
‘Herder at Strassburg. Herder was only five years older than his 
pupil, and the two minds were cast in quite different moulds, | 
the one adopting the authoritative tones of the schoolmaster 
and the preacher, and the other being a very young and eager 
Faust in truth, to whom the dry bone and lumber of erudition, 
which were food to his Famulus, were merely the crude materials 
for distillation. We can imagine the austere Herder handing over 
the rhapsodies of Hamann to the handsome Goethe. They are 
dingily printed on bad paper, but Goethe discovers some hidden 
fire in them. Only there is a heap of vagueness about it. Will 
Herder remove it? Herder only laughs and says: “You must read 
“on and you will come to the meaning.” Goethe reads on and finds 
even more meaning than was intended. This rhapsodist Hamann was 
the German “Wizard of the North,” from whom no doubt Goethe 
imbibed much of both his Orientalism and his Mysticism. Herder 
himself insisted upon the principle that poetry must be in harmony 
with the bed-rock feeling of the most unsophisticated people. His 
injunction was: Go to the popular poetry of the Hebrews, the Arabs, 
the medizval Europeans—even to the songs and ballads of half- 
savage races. The appeal of a writer should not be to a school, but 
to mankind.* Herder himself carried out this scheme in his “ Voices 
“of the People,” which makes an attempt to reproduce the spirit of 
Oriental poetry. The-seed thus sown soon bore abundant fruit in 
Goethe, for he never lost sight of the Orient. 


* See the remarks in Gostwick & Harrison’s “Outlines of German Literature,” 
PP. 234-5. 
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In Eckermann’s “Conversations of Goethe” we find many ToS 


of this. “Now,” he says, in effect, ini one place,” “the German horizon 


“is not enough for us. We must be Greeks and Romans, French and 
“English, and some must explore the East also.” On the roth of 
November, 1823, we find him recommending Riickert’s “Roses from 
“the East” (Oestlichen, Rosen) to Eckermann-in the warmest terms of 
eulogy.t On November 21st, 1323, we find him praising the Ghazals 
of Count Platen. As early as 1802 he had proceeded some way 
towards the writing of a play on Mahomet, by far ‘the greatest 
historical character of the East. Touching the Hindu a here is 
Goethe’s epigram about the “Sakuntala ” of Kalidas :-— 


Wouldst thou the smiling Spring? . 
Wouldst thou the Autumn’s fruitage? 
The joy and grace of youth? 
The food of Wisdom’s ripeness ? 
If, in a word, thou wouldst embrace 
Heaven and Earth, PI say the name— 
Sakuntala. 


The “Westem-Eastern Divan” set the seal to his pronounced 
Orientalism. 

But let us see if there is anything in Goethe s character, literary 
methods, or philosophy, from which we can extract a few grains of 
Orientalism. Here is his character at the age of 25, as drawn by Fritz 
Jacobi, and quoted by Albert Bielschowsky, Goethe’s latest and best 


biographer :— 


Goethe ïs as one possessed, and almost never has any choice as to 
what he shall do. It takes only an hour in his presence to-convince 
one of the utter folly of expecting him to think or act otherwise than he 
does, By this I do not mean that there is no room for improving his 
life zesthetically and morally ; but such a thing is possible only in the 
natural order of development, just as the flower unfolds, the seed 
ripens, the tree towers aloft and spreads out its mighty branches, 


What is this but a practical exemplification of the Hindu doctrine of- 
Dharma as expounded in the Bhagavad Gita? In another form it 
appears in Jalal-ud-din Rumi, the greatest mystic of Persia :— 


Complain not that in chains thou here art firmly bound ; 
Complain not that Earth’s yoke doth crush thee to the ground ; 
Complain not that the world is but a prison wide ; 
Tis only thy complainings that build thy dungeon round. 

And ask not how Life’s riddle will finally unfold; 

For soon, without thy asking, unfolded ‘twill be found.§ 


The two great points in Goethe’s character which are usually laid 
hold of for adverse criticism are his attitude in politics and his relations 


* Mrs. Fuller's “Eckermann,” p. 78. + Ibid., p. 64. 
From his “Indian Legends.’ 
Translation by Dr. Wm. Hastie, in his “ Festival of the Spring.” 
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to women. Possibly his Orientalism may throw light on both. The 
best literature of the East is always non-political. It is above politics. 
It is too high for the dust and warfare of parties. There is a maxim 
in “Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship”* which might almost be 
adopted as the advice of an Eastern sage to a king: “Reign only that 
“good men may be good without obstruction.” Plato’s description,T 
too, of a philosopher applies to Goethe and his times: “Some large- 
“minded men, bred in petty States, who have looked down with 
“contempt on the politics of their country.” The sentiment of 
freedom is no doubt noble, but the devotion to truth is nobler. In 
Goethe’s play of “Tasso” the hero says: “Live freely, as you please.” 
The princess corrects him: “Live tru'y, as you ought.” This, I think, 
fairly describes Goethe’s attitude towards politics. His detached 
position made him a better seer and a more authoritative critic of life. 
He gave to mankind what was too great for a party. 

Respecting Goethe’s ideas of women much has been said, and 
mostly in Pharisaic strains. When I suggest that some light may 
perhaps be thrown on it by his Orientalism, let it not be said with 
a sneer, “Precisely, because woman is held in low esteem in the 
“East” I answer, “By no means; woman is not held in low esteem 
“either in the East or in Goethe’s scheme of life.”” In Moslem 
hagiology there are four perfect women, but zo perfect man. In 
Goethe’s “Faust” the stormy destiny of humanity revolves round the 
pivot of Margaret, Helen, Woman. Would you describe the creator 
of Dorothea the simple, Dorothea the charming, Dorothea the self- 
possessed, Dorothea the unselfish, the modest, the true—in a word, 
Dorothea the womanly——as having a low idea of woman? The fact 
is, Goethe was, like a true artist, ever seeking an equilibrium in his 
ideals of love and woman, and never attained it. There is something 
satisfying in his realisable picture of the simple though noble and 
virtuous Dorothea, but.there is a more ethereal, a more elusive figure 
——one more akin in power and grasp to the goddesses of heaven— 
attempted in the searchings and questionings (failures though they 
be) after female perfection in the fairy flights of “Faust.” 

Turning to Goethe’s literary standards, I will take two of his 
works, “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” and “Hermann und 
“Dorothea,” as typical of some of the excellences which we most 
admire in Oriental literature. There is a poem in the “Western- 
“Eastern Divan” in which poetry is personified as the Spirit of 
Oriental Art as contrasted with Sculpture, which is the Spirit of 
Hellenic Art. The distinguishing characteristics of the two are that 
in the one everything is precise, grand, of noble proportions—close- 
grained ideas worked out with chisel-strokes; while the other is 
comprehensive, colossal, dissolving like the curves of ocean waves, 


* Carlyle’s Translation, “ Collected Works,” 1824, Vol. XXXII, p. 181. 
t Plato: “Republic,” Book VI, Sec. 496. 
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half-mysterious, ever indefinite in lineaments as in a twilight dimness 


illuminated with vivid lightning-strokes. This is in truth the quality 


of “Faust,” this the charm of “Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship.” 
The self-analysis that accompanies this method is also an Oriental 


_ characteristic, People who are not in sympathy. with that method 


complain that it leads to nothing, that it is a jumble, that the parts 
do not cohere, They demand statuesque definition in the swiftly- 
moving kaleidoscope of-life, l 
To show that this method was not adopted fortuitously by Goethe 
in “Faust” and in “Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship,” contrast it 


-with that lyric-epic, “Hermann und Dorothea,” where the Hellenistic 


method is adopted but modified and embellished with certain other ` 
traits that are Oriental. Here is a piece complete in. itself, finely- 


* proportioned, worked out like a temple of Greek Art. But withal you . 


have the allusiveness, the sub-effects of Oriental poetry. What I 
mean is that when Hafiz or Saadi works out a theme, he is not 
satisfied with a single harmony, great as it may be. Subordinate to 


_ that single, central harmony are a number of minor echoes of beauty, 


_ effects which are not absolutely essential to the main’ theme, but - 
‘which contribute materially to heighten and embellish its full meaning. 
This might be illustrated in “Hermann und Dorothea” most forcibly, 
by considering the appropriateness of the names of the Muses given 


to the several chapters of the poem. Herodotus has also given to 


each book of his History the name of a Muse, but in Herodotus the 
naine is fortuitous and has no connection with the subject of the 


© book. In Goethe the names are taken in the order which suits the 
. poet best, and! that -order is made to subserve the development of 


the action of the poem, The nine Muses, presiding each over her 
own department, point to the comprehensive character of the poem, 
as touching all the chords of human life. Along with each name of 
the Muse is further appended a sub-title in ‘German, which tends 
to intensify the echo. 

Thus the first chapter develops the’ opening TE flight of 


‘the refugees and their arrival in a friendly town. All this is spoken 


of in the third person, and not seen by the readers. The, theme is 
epic, not dramatic. Can we wonder that the Muse whose name the 
chapter bears is Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry, and that the 


modern title is Fate, or Sympathy,—a fitting prelude to the stately 


march of events, and the human interest of the piece? The second | 
chapter contains the first wild passion of love in Hermann the hero, 
unconfessed as to its object, but evidently in full possession of the 
hero’s moral nature. It leads to a breach with his father. Its 


‘strength and ardour are well typified by Terpsichore, the muse of the 


_ choral dance, and by the sub-title: “Hermann ”—the hero, the man. 
` The third chapter weaves a web of many colours and contrasts,—the 
old father’s babbling wisdom, the mother’s emotional reproach, her 
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belief and: hope in her son, and the physician’s parsimonious musings, 
in the irresponsible if selfish character of the “crusty old bachelor,”— 
a true picture for the province of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, while 
the quality of the hopes, fears, musings and worldly wisdom is well 
summed up in the sub-title, “Burghers.” The fourth chapter contains 
the story of the son pouring out his heart to his mother, and the 
mother giving him her sympathy, and is dedicated to Euterpe, the 
Muse of Lyric Poetry, with the sub-title, “Mother and Son.” In the 
fifth chapter Hermann becomes eloquent in speaking of Dorothea; 
love lends distinction and dignity to his language even when 
he describes her dress to his friends; they at last meet the 
leader of the camp, who delivers the splendid rhapsody in which her 
individuality shines in a light all the purer for the setting of the great 
public events in which she bore so noble a part.: The title is 
“Polyhymnia,” the Muse of the Sublime Hymn, and the sub-title, 
“Citizen of the World.” The sixth chapter is devoted to the 
narrative of public events—the French Revolution, the hopes it 
promised, the disillusion that followed. The heading is “Clio,” the 
Muse of History, and the sub-heading, “The Age.” The seventh 


. chapter contains the famous scene at the fountain, where love devises 


a means for its final victory, and the simple, gentle character of the 
heroine is developed. This is called “Erato,” the Muse of Love 
Poems, and the second title is “Dorothea.” In the eighth chapter 
the shades of evening gather fast; the twilight yields to moonlight ; 
there is a storm without, and doubt and reserve within—she 
stumbles at the steps, and he helps her;—-such events truly come 
within the ken of Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy, while the sub- 
title, “Hermann und Dorothea,” indicates the forging of the link. 
The ninth and last book sees the denouement of their personal 
romance, but it looks higher and heavenwards at the end. “This 
“strength alone would bear them on to Victory’s glorious hour, till 
“Peace and Freedom should be won, and Right should conquer 
“Power.” This chapter is called after Urania, the Muse of 
Astronomy, and has a sub-title, “The Future, or the Looking 
“Forward.” 

This richness of effect, this subtle device, by which arrangement, 
titles, words, allusions and associations are all made to contribute 
their subordinate quota to the grand meaning, is characteristic of 
Oriental literature, but not usually found in Western literature. The 
grand outline of the scheme stands out in bold relief, like the mighty 
wall of the Himalayas. You cannot fail to see it. There is enough 
grandeur, sublimity and beauty in it; but examine it in detail, from 
a position of greater intimacy: new mountain-peaks, fresh valleys, 
unsuspected gorges and chasms unfold before your view. Obscure 
gleams, misty shadows turn out to be complete units of a mountain- 


* Winter's Translation of "Hermann und Dorothea,” 
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world, each with its uplands, terraces, rivulets, and a babbling stream 
that hastens to pour its silt and fertility into a broad river—a Jumna 
or a Ganges—-sweeping majestically through the plains, and worshipped 
by millions of human beings who dream not of the sources far away. 
These methods and characteristics, which I have styled’ Oriental, are 
-found in the highest Oriental ‘art and poetry. To object that the 
decadent modern Oriental art is quite different is beside the purpose. 
‘It merely reminds me of the story of Eukrates, the magician’s 
apprentice, in Goethe’s “Zauber-Lehrling.” “The apprentice has not 
learned the art, but only a mechanical formula. With it he calls up 
a spirit, who brings him sparkling water. He tells him to fill the 
bath. The spirit goes on pouring water until the bath is full, but the 
apprentice has not the power to stop him; the room is swamped, the 
house is flooded, and the.apprentice is drowned! So are the modern 
decadent poetasters in the East drowned in the health-giving stream 
with which their predecessors vivified the world! | 
When we come to Goethe’s philosophy, we find in it mych of the 

universality, much of the sublime world-consciousness of the ‘ethics of 
Spinoza. Such philosophy embraces and vitalises the soul It 
purges religion of dogma and priestcraft, much in the spirit of Maulana. 
Jalal-ud-din Ruri, who writes :—* 

Love called to men from Heaven's bright gate, 

“Who look to God now, soon and late ?” 

“Tis we who look aloft to God,” 

To Love replied the Priests elate. 

Love cried: ‘* How can ye look on high, 

Who thus your forms and words inflate ? - 
- Ye cannot see where pure light dwells, 

So full your eyes of greed and hate! 
; + * k * 

Nor can the Just One justly give 

The hearing which ye supplicate ; 

Or ere ye look to Heaven again 

Put off all earthly pride and state, 

Your hearts let Love, not Hatred, rule; 

Then look to God, and on Him wait.” 


“Much of Goethe’s philosophy has been called Pantheism, and 
Goethe has sometimes been called a Pantheist, with a suggestion that 
it was a term of reproach. Now there is Pantheism and Pantheism.. 
~The German philosopher. Hegel has some very fine remarks on ‘the 
character of Oriental Pantheism in art. They are so full of 
discriminating insight that I will with your permission quote them :— 

“In a higher and subjectively freer way, the Oriental Pantheism 
“has been developed in Mohammedanism, especially by the Persians. 


* “The Festival of Spring,” from the “ Divan of Berner Rumi,’ translated by 


` Dr. Wm. Hastie. 
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“A special relationship now comes in. The poet longs to behold the 
“Divine in all things, and he actually does so behold it; but he also 


“now surrenders his own self, and gives himself up to It, while he at > 


“the same time in the same degree grasps the immanence of the 
“Divine in his own inner Being, when thus expanded and freed. And 


“thereby there grows in him that cheerful inwardness, that free joy, , 


“that abounding blessedness which is peculiar to the Oriental, who, in 
“becoming liberated from his own individual limitations, sinks forth- 
“with into the Eternal and Absolute, and recognises and feels in 
“everything the image and presence of the Divine. Such a conscious- 
“ness of being permeated by the Divine, and of a vivified, intoxicated 
“life in God, borders on Mysticism. Above all others, Jalal-ud-din 
“Rumi 1s to be celebrated in this connection, of whose poetry Riickert 
“has furnished us with some of the finest specimens, in which, with his 
“marvellous power of expression, he even allows himself to play, in 
“the most skilful and free manner, with words and rhymes, as the 
“Persians similarly do. Love to God, with whom man identifies his 
“self, through the most unlimited self-surrender, and Whom, as the 
“One, he now beholds in all the realms of space, leads him to refer and 
“carry back all and.everything to God; and this Love here forms 
“the centre which expands on all sides, and into all regions.”* 

After all, the highest aim of literature, art, philosophy and religion 
is to seek truth and perfection, as far as may be, for our inner and 
outer life. As Jalal-ud-din says :— 


“Ever shall I more desire 
Than Time’s bounded needs require. 
Ever as more flowers I pluck, 
Blossoms new gay Spring attire— 

. ' And when through the Heavens I sweep, 

Rolling spheres will flash new fire. 
Perfect beauty only can 
True Eternal Love inspire.” t 


Compare this with Goethe’s epigram in “The Four Seasons” :— 
“What is holy? That which unites many souls as one, though it 
“binds them lightly as a rush binds a garland. What is holiest? 
“That which, to-day and for ever, more and more deeply felt, more 
“and more closely unites the souls of men.” 

Shall we not justly say that this same Goethe, master of the style of 
the East and of the West, can weave an invisible bond of enchantment, 
uniting, in thought and in their highest hopes, the -peoples of the 
East and of the West? 


A. YusuF-ALL 


* « Hegel’s Werke,” x. 473, as quoted by Hastie: “Festival of Spring, from the 
Divan of Jalal-ud-din,” Introduction, p. xxi. Glasgow, 1903. 
+ Wm. Hastie, Festival of Spring,” as above. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DUEL BETWEEN MM. JAURÈS AND 
, t 
CLEMENCEAU. 


The memorable controversy conducted a few weeks ago in the 
French Chamber of Deputies between M. Jaurès on the part of the 
Socialists and M. Clemenceau on the part of the Individualists has a 
far more than passing interest; and as foreign Parliamentary debates , 
are not very accessible in England, we ‘give in the following pages a 
report of the speeches of the two champions. The general debate was 
upon the Ministerial declaration of policy; and involved also an attack 
by M. Jaurès on M. Clemenceau’s conduct in the matter of the strikes 
in the Pas de Calais and elsewhere. We omit that topic, and give only 
those portions of the speeches which seem tu be of general interest as 
dealing with the principles of Socialism ‘and the attitude towards them ` 
of French parties at the present time. The habit of interruption in thé 
' French Chamber causes an orator to make many off-hand replies and 

remarks which interfere with the course of his argument. These have 
been as far as possible left out. vo ` 


= 


SPEECH OF M. JAURÈS. 


CANNOT analyse in detail nor can I ‘attempt to: judge the 
| Government’s declaration as a whole without in the first place 
giving an outline of the general political situation, as I see it. | 

The whole Republican Party has won a great victory. What use 
will it make of that victory? Radicals and Socialists united' against 
parties which have now passed away, and they will find' themselves 
again united every. time these bygone parties attempt either to over- 
throw or to attack the Republic. But at the’ very moment’ of con- 
cluding a pact of common..action. against. the reactionary parties, -all 
these democrats of the Left, both Socialist and Radical, resolutély 
reserved to themselves, for their mutual honour,.full liberty of thought 
and of action. Of this liberty we must now take advantage to arrive 
at some clear explanation with one another, especially at a.time like 
this when, as we-all admit, we are entering upon a.new period—a 
period at which, having at least for the present. solved our political 
and religious problems, the attention and effort of Parliament are 
required to deal with economic and social questions. 
` It will no longer do to repeat the phrases which now resound in ` 
every speech and are reproduced in’ every article and every 
programme, about social progress and social reform. We must know 
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exactly what sense we are prepared to give to these phrases. They 
must not be like those bell-tones the philosopher spoke of in which 
each seems to hear the song he already has in his mind. We must 
establish amongst us a clear definition. 

But what will be the use of all these controversies as to doctrine 
, and the affirmation of principles and of programmes in Parliament 
if outside Parliament the free and legal action of the organised 
working classes is to be perpetually thwarted and repressed? .... 

The working class movement of the ist of May deserved the 
double interest of this Republican Government, first on account of its 
object, and secondly for its method. For its object was to put 
forward a definite limitation throughout the great industries of the 
country to the length of the working day; it proposed, not as has 
been said to achieve at one stroke and at one time a uniform eight 
hours day, but to set all industry in motion towards that goal. I 
have no need to say that there is no higher object, none more 
important to civilisation, than that of releasing for the sake of 
thought, of family life, and of citizenship, some part of the time 
which has hitherto been devoured by inordinate labour. It would be 
a stroke for civilisation as well as for freedom. .... 
' As is the case with us all, the working class has painfully to 
achieve its education, but the remarkable and admirable thing about 
this movement is the effort the workers have made to constitute by 
the federation of all their unions a great autonomous force. It is 
really the establishment of the working class, not in a condition of 
scattered units, piecemeal, in water-tight compartments cut off from 
one another, but with due respect for the autonomy of each union, 
by grouping, by the union and cohesion of all who work, who are 
exploited in the same way, who assert the unity of their class in a 
combined movement. If you really’ wish society to evolve, if you wish 
it really to be transformed, there is the force that you must deal with, 


When the workers organise themselves and come together for a 
vast movement like this, when by hundreds of thousands in spite 
of the diversity of their unions they formulate the same fundamental 
claim, the legal, the’ definite limitation of the working day, though 
the object of this claim may in fact be professional, the strike passes 
far beyond professional limits in its extent and becomes a social 
demonstration, a social claim. It is the proletariate as a class, the 
proletariate as a unity expressing its weariness of a régime under 
which it is obliged to give"up a large part of the fruit of its work, 
and in which, by the very way in which.the work is conducted, it has 
no effective share of the authority. So that this movement, though 
a corporate and professional one, by its size alone brings before the 
country, before Parliament, and before the Government the whole 
sweep of the social problem The workers, thus grouped, ask, as a 
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class, of Parliament, of the Cavemen What are you going to do 
for us? What solution do you propose of the social problem? And 
because this very act, this very claim, though not directly addressed 
to the public authorities, declares the whole social problem and 
obliges governments to find a solution, they are troublesome to’ those 
governments which have no solution. 

Ah! I well understand the embarrassment, the secret ‘irritation of 
the Minister of the Interior. He has so far dealt with all institutions 
in a spirit of negative criticism, without leading up to any new society, 
and when men who have learned the lessons of his incisive criticism 
begin to move, when they commence the march, when they show 
by the very mass of their action that the hour of pure criticism is 
passed, that it is time to come to a real conclusion, to transform an 
unjust and oppressive social order, then the critic of yesterday, faced 
by the nullity of his conceptions of the future, is inevitably caught 
by a rush of bad temper, which expresses itself in the abundant 
employment of the military and the police. This will occur’so long 
as governments and majorities have no solution of the social problem 
which will permit them to direct their efforts to a definite end. 

I am going to tell you in rough outline, but as precisely as I cay, 
by what method and after what type we want to transform the Socal 
order. .... 

The society of to-day, in spite of what is often said of it, Ta 
not rest on very broad foundations. We have been told many times 
that our idea of substituting the -public ownership of the means of 
production for capitalist ownership was chimerical and would meet 
with invincible resistance because private ownership was diffused 
through almost every class of the nation and had penetrated every- 
where. I do not dispute that in what I may call from the point of 
view of their wealth the middle strata of the French people there 
is already some accumulation of capital; we should have indeed to 
proceed with our social transformation by carefully husbanding these 
interests and offering them secure equivalents. But do you know 
what the statistics of the succession duties published by the Ministry 


of Finance reveal as to the actual distribution of wealth and property 


in this country? Here do'we discover the truth as to the patrimony 
of us all. Now it is quite true that for inheritances of from I -to 
10,000 francs, if we multiply the succession figure by 36, to represent 
the mean duration of human life, the resulting figure represents a 
capital of 23 milliards,* also the inheritances of the middle strata of 
the bourgeois class, of from 10,000 to 100,000 francs, for 1,800,000 
persons, represent a capital of 50 milliards. But in comparison with 
these figures applying to the middle rungs of the social ladder, the 
ladder of private wealth, look what there is below and what there is 
above. 


* A milliard = one thousand million. 
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Below you will ascertain that whilst in France between 800,000 
and 900,000 persons die every year, the number of estates declared 
does not reach 400,000. I know that amongst the 400,000 after 
whom there is no decldration, no sign of inheritance, figure to some 
small degree persons under age. The rest consists of this enormous 
proletariate chiefly of the manufactories who make everything and 
produce everything. For them when comes the supreme settling of 
the social balance-sheet which for each individual is brought about by 
death, the item of property must be entered as nought. 

And while there are thus 300,000 persons a year, representing for 
the whole country 15 million souls, who disappear after a life of 
continuous labour without leaving a single centime on which the 
Treasury can lay its hand, up above I maintain that out of a capital 
of 176 milliards representing the total private wealth revealed by the 
succession duties, in fact the whole fortune of 36 millions of French- 
men, 221,000 individuals, and not one more, among. them possess 
alone 105,000 milliards. 

Thus there are 105 milliards of francs in the possession of 221,000 
persons, and at the other end of the ladder, at the bottom of the pit, 
15, millions of individuals who possess nothing; 105 milliards to a 
minority of 200,000 persons is the counterpart to the social non- 
existence of the working classes. .... 

How are you going to explain this prodigious difference between 
the huge fortunes of some and the absence of fortune, the social 
nothingness of others? Perhaps you explain it by a difference in 
the power of work or in the habit of working? Are you going to 
say that there has been nothing but labour and trouble at the top 
of this milliard franc ladder, and that there has been nothing but 
idleness, laziness and incapacity amongst the great producing class? 
Then how does this difference arise? It is simply this. Some, by 
virtue of the present constitution of property, by virtue of what you 
call private property, possessing the capital without which the others 
can neither work nor live, possessing great estates, factories, mines, 
workshops, house property, exact by these things an incessant 
tribute, a perpetual tithe on the productive work of millions and 
millions of citizens. We say: Are you going to condemn the pro- 
ducers to submit for ever to this form of proprietorship? Would not 
a society in which the means of production, all the means, the land, 
the factories, the mines, the workshops, were the possessions not of 
a minority of directing capitalists, but of the totality of the producers 
themselves, grouped and federated, be much better, more just, more 
humane? Well, this transformation, this expropriation, is what the 
Socialists want. And if, in spite of the easy irony with which all 
new forms of society are disposed of, you feel obliged to recognise 
that such a society would be more just, beware! If you go on to 
say that it is impossible, you proclaim veritably the bankruptcy of 
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the human mind. It is not your enemies of the Right, it is not the 
men of the theocracy who proclaim the failure of human science and 
human intelligence, but you, if, after admitting that a social system 
which gives almost everything to a minority; often an idle one, and 
which refuses almost everything to a majority, always hardworking, 
admitting that such a system is an iniquity, and having -in. your 
hands the power of the people to transform it, you proclaim that such 
a transformation is impossible, that it,would end in ‘nothing but chaos, 
disorder and ruin. It is not.the Church, ‘it is..you who declare the 
bankruptcy of the human. mind . . ii 

However, this’ transformation is possible iy your own, law, sad it 


can ‘be effected through.the known and established laws of human 


nature. No one can say. ‘in what precise form the great change can 
actually be achieved, and I will give an instance.to show why. There 


is a big question which. is often debated:amongst Socialists as to. 
whether in the case of the general..expropriation of private. capital. 


which must be the foundation and basis of social ownership and the 
co-operative labour of man, there should be any indemnity. If that 
depended simply on us it would be conformable with ‘the: wishes 
and the expressed idea of. most of the Socialists.and.of the great 
theorists in our party, that such an expropriation of epi property 


` should be worked out with compensation... . .:. 


But if I say it is impossible to tell. with any ea how a social 
change will be produced, and whether the general expropriation of 
capital will be with or.without indemnity, it is not because my own 
mind on the subject i is not made up or. that my. proposals are indefinite. 
It is- because in these. things programmes, :even the most definite, 
and wills however deliberate, are subordinated to the force of 
events. You havé seen the proof of this in: the great French Revolu- 
tion, which began by a decree’ of expropriation with indemnity and 
the buying up of most-of the feudal rights, but, subsequently drawn 
on and exasperated’ by.the eee proceeded to expropriate without 
indemnity. 

And at this very moment we see a sania crisis on the other side of 


Europe. There we have a great assembly, the first national assembly , 
of the Russian people, which. is studying how to give the land to the. 


peasants by vast expropriation. -. The directing influences in this 


assembly propose to give the-peasants the. land by expropriating with | 


compensation the great.private estates. But it, does not,rest with 
them to bind futurity to this principle. : It will fulfil itself if liberty 
is established over there by constitutional evolution ;. if on the other 
hand the blind resistance of the authorities causes risings and insur- 
rection it will probably be by‘other means that the. 'seizure -will be 
effected. This is my reservation. Nor have- I either the fatuity or 
the. iniquity to attempt to lay down any conditions beforehand to 


the working classes, the world of labour. E know and I declare the 
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right of labour to be paramount, and when the time comes for the 
labour world to bring in a new order I shall associate myself with all 
my heart and all my mind in the necessary labour of transformation. 
But I have a right before Parliament and before the people to 
proceed upon the hypothesis of*a constitutional transformation, a 
regular and peaceful evolution, for I long passionately for my 
hypothesis to become a reality, and I, we, my friends and I, shall 
work with all our strength by associating ourselves with the politics 
of the democracy and with reforms which will advance the con- 
stitutional power and the regular methods of action of the working 
classes. . 

- With this idea and with this hope I invoke the authority, which we 
freely admit, of all the great Socialist thinkers who have counselled 
in various forms and in the interests of social revolution itself, expro- 
priation by indemnity. Marx, according to Engels, made the strong 
declaration that if we could proceed by indemnity revolution would 
be less costly. He meant that in that way transactions could be 
achieved which would not cause the active production of the country 
to be suspended for a single moment. . What Marx thus formulated 
Kautsky interpreted in his commentary on the Socialist programme 
at Erfurt: Expropriation does not necessarily mean spoliation. Our 
friend Vandervelde made a pronouncement in the same sense, and 
I beg leave of the Chamber to quote the beautiful and powerful 
pages which Liebknecht has bequeathed to international Socialism :— 


The Socialist démocracy is the party of the whole people except 
200,000 large proprietors, squires, bourgeois and priests. It is there- 
fore towards the whole people that it must turn, and as soon as 
opportunity offers prove by practical proposals and measures of 
general interest that the good of the people is its sole end, and the 
will of the people its sole law. Without doing violence to anyone 
but with firm resolution and a fixed object it must take the way of 
legislation. Even the man who is to-day in the enjoyment of 
privilege and monopoly, must understand that we intend no violent 
or sudden measure, interfering with positions sanctioned by law, and 
that we are resolved in the interest of a quite peaceful evolution to 
bring about the change from legal injustice to legal justice with the 
utmost consideration for the persons and conditions of the privileged 
classes. We recognise that it would be unjust to make those who have 
by the aid of bad legislation obtained a privileged situation personally 
responsible for that legislation and to punish them for it. We expressly 
declare that it is in our opinion a duty of the State to give to those 
who might be injured by the necessary repeal of mischievous laws an 
indemnity so far as that is possible and consistent with the general 
interest. We have a higher conception of the duties of the State 
towards individuals than our adversaries and we shall not depart from 
it even if it be with our adversaries that we have to deal. 
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How are you going to take the means of production from the 
privileged class which holds them back and makes of them an 
instrument of authority and of exploitation throughout the immense 
multitude of workers? You can do it. without disorder, without 
violence, without spoliation, without confusion; you can do it from 
now henceforward by judicial means and by the social methods which 
are at your disposition. From now you can, if you will, do away with 
class régime, with the exploitation of labour by capital and of man 
by man; from now you can apply to all capitalist property the law 
which is part of your code, the law of expropriation for public utility 
_ on condition of just compensation. It is a matter of public utility that 
the mines, the workshops, the great estates should no longer be the 
exclusive property of a minority. It is a matter of public utility that 
society should not be divided into two classes, one possessing all the 
means of production, and the other unable‘to use the force of its arm 
except under conditions imposed by the former and in paying tribute 
to it. It is of public utility that work should no longer le a as 
cause for conflicts between capitalists and wage-earners. 

The other day, M.’ Millerand, when he was putting before Jai 
his proposals as to compulsory arbitration and as to collective 
contracts, said that we must, as far aś possible, put an end to these 
strikes, which, he said, constitute an economic civil war. The 
economit civil war shows itself on the surface of society by strikes, 
but it is not only in strikes that it is taking place. It isat the very 
base of society, it is at the bottom of a system of proprietorship which 
gives power to some and imposes obedience on others. The economic 
civil war, the social war, will continue, at times apparent, at times 
hidden, sometimes violent, sometimes quietly rumbling, but always 
with the same suffering, the same exasperation, the same iniquity, as 
long as the world of production is disputed between two antagonistic 
forces. There is no means of finally reconciling these two forces. 
You may palliate the conflicts, you may mitigate the collisions, but 
you will not prevent the permanent and fundamental antagonism 
resulting from the very privilege of property. There is but one means 
of abolishing this antagonism, and that is to re-absorb capital in 
work, to arrange so that there is but one force possessing and 
directing, the creative force of labour. . 

If ever there has been an object of public utility. it is this. If ever 
there has been an object or an interest which justified. the intervention 
of the law in the transfer of property, it is this object and this 
interest. You may smile or mock as you will, but it is we who have 
the truth when we tell you that after having used. the law of 
expropriation for an object of public utility for the benefit of capital, 
after having put the law into motion in order to allow capital to lay 
railway lines across the fields of the peasants and to hold large 
properties in your towns, the hour has come to use it for the benefit 
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of labour which claims its right. There are only two alternatives: 
either you are blind, or this transfer of property 1s inevitable; you 
cannot preserve the order of to-day, it is falling into disuse, it is 
condemned and can only disappear under the brute force of blind 
“ violence, or by the regulated and conciliatory force of the law. 
When I tell you that it is by using the regular right of expropriation 
for the public benefit, which is in your code that you can transform 
society, I am endeavouring for my part to avert even the possibility 
of or the temptation to spoliation and to violent solutions. The 
compensation which society will accord to the holders of expropriated 
capital for the purposes of collectivism and of the workers, will be 
logically determined by the nature of the new society itself. To-day 
values allow of the purchase, on the part of their holders, of the 
means of production and profit, factories, real estates, annuities, or 
products. In a transformed society when the private capital of 
production and exploitation will have been socialised, when the social 
community will have put the means of production at the disposal 
of grouped workers, the compensation that the former capitalists will 
have received will not allow of their buying the means of production, 
or shares or profits; it will allow them ónly to buy the products of 
transformed social activity. When the law abolished slavery and 
indemnified the owners of the slaves, the latter were no longer able 
immediately after to use their compensation for the purchase of 
slaves. So when capitalist ownership has been socialised, the 
compensated: will no longer be able to buy either the means of 
production or the producers; they will only be able to buy the 
products. 

Now to those who raise the objection that the expropriation of 
capital without indemnity is brutal spoliation, and that to give 
indemnity is to reconstitute capital, I reply that between the values 
of a socialist order and the values of a capitalist order of society 
there is, as I said, this fundamental difference, that the latter are the 
values of domination or exploitation which reproduce themselves 
indefinitely at the expense of human labour by the play and the 
interest of profits and of dividends, whereas the former will be values 
for consumption only, and will be used up by degrees according to 
the consumption itself, in a short time liberating enfranchised and 
organised labour from all burdens. In this way society will be 
transformed, labour will be set free, without any violence done to the 
habits even of the privileged, and they will have before them a 
reserve of time such as our forbears in the bourgeois revolution did 
not always allow to the clergy and the nobility in order that they 
may adapt themselves to the new régime. Time will be given to 
the great possessors and to the privileged to accommodate_themselves 
and their descendants to the new society founded on the equality of 
labour. 
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What will the social community do with all the resources and 
_ social values returned to the immediate disposal of the community, 
by the suppression of all that is at the present moment interest on 
_capital, dividend, rent, profit, with those social values which now 
amount to more than’ seven or eight milliards a year? It will by 
three great and immediate reforms improve the condition of the 
people. It will first devote a part of the resources put at its disposi- 
tion by the expropriation of capital to big undertakings of truly public 
and social interest, to the multiplication of large and healthy open 
. Spaces in order to draw the multitude of the people out of their fetid 
and sordid -dwellings where capital and the tyranny of rent make 
them live to-day; it will bring to the small peasant proptietors freely 
associated the means of improving their land and of developing the 
fertility of the soil. Secondly, by these large social possessions the 
community will amply insure against all the risks of life, against ‘the 
old age and sickness, not only of the wage earners of to-day, but of 
those who now belong to that middle class which occasionally buys a 
little happiness with an infinite amount of insecurity and anguish. 
Finally all the remuneration of labour will be immediately ‘increased, 
according to the véry rule-which directs the claim of the workers as 
against capital. What do they usually demand? They demand that 
' in the mines, in the glass works, in the textile works, throughout 
industry, the totality of unequal wages paid to the various classes of 
workers shall be raised, but that these wages shall be raised propor- 
tionately, more being given to the least and the humble. , 

Thus’ the social community directly after the capitalist expropria- 
‘tion will apply itself to the increase of all workers’ and peasants’ 
remuneration, not by -equalising or lowering all the wages to one 
mean level; not a single worker must lose by it; in the great 
transformation. which will liberate labour the rule will. be the same 
. as the workers apply when they make their claim to- day in. their 
strikes: to raise all the wages, but in proportion to raise the lowest 
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wages the most, and to continue thus by degrees with the social ` 


. productivity, .so that finally all distinction of remuneration ‘for work 
will disappear, not by levelling down, but by levelling up in indefinite 
progress. . 

How will this vast apparatus of: social ownership and ocal 
production, work? How'will it be administered?: If there were no 
other apparatus than the State of to-day—though to my mind it is 
often too much abused—you can imagine that it would be assuming 
a task out of all- proportion to its strength. Whatever form the State 

“may: have to-day, and though it is too.often at. the service of the 
privileged class, I am not one of those who abuse it on principle, 
and I take no part in interested attacks, which too- often draw down 
the opposition of the big interests fearing the substitution of collective 
action for the all-powerfulness of private selfishness. But in 
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the administration of a vast social domain constituted by the 
expropriation of capital it would no longer be the bureaucratic State 
of to-day, but a democratic State directly assisted by the whole 
people,.who will seize the administration, and they will be aided in 
their great and difficult task by the professional groups which are 
now being set up in all branches of human labour. 

A double law is here evidenced, a double influence manifest in 
the society of to-day: on one hand a tendency to unity and central- 
isation, All forms of work tend to co-ordinate, the high councils of 
commerce and of industry, the consultative chambers of agriculture 
and commerce, yourselves, a united Parliament, who are drawn every 
day by the customs laws, the octroi, duties and bounties to interfere 
in every economic transaction. But whilst our societies are dominated 
by this law of unity, by this tendency to centralisation, there is also 
by a just and fortunate equilibrium a tendency to the constitution of 
autonomous groups, communes which you have to some extent 
made independent, professional groups, workmen’s unions, or 
employers’ syndicates, whose powers extend and whose actions 
develop. Well, when labour will finally. have to administer property 
it, will not need to create new forces, it will only need to 
apply and to harmonise for its use the two forces, the two 
tendencies which combine more and more in human associations. It 
will create general instruments of administration which will 
co-ordinate professional actions, and it will at the same time in each 
class of work, with the reservation of general rules of equity, allow 
a large measure of independence and of autonomy to the corporate 
groups and the local groups, in such a way/that the activity and 
initiative of each may be stimulated under the general rule of the 
sovereignty of work. 

Now, whatever may be your judgment of to-day or to-morrow on 
the character of the Socialist order which I have roughly endeavoured 
to define from this tribune, you cannot deny that you are here face 
to face with a doctrine which you may consider rash, Utopian, 
foolish—many other doctrines have been judged foolish and have 
been denounced as Utopian on the very eve of the day when they 
were about to make their appearance in history—but in any case we 
have set you face to face with a definite solution capable of discussion, 
with a statement which you can seize upon and denounce; and then 
whatever you may think of our doctrines, whatever you may think 
of the system which declares that there is no liberty for the wage- 
earner or for mankind except in the soctal appropriation of private 
capital, I repeat that you have before you a definite doctrine; and 
when we address the workers, when. we point out to them and remind 
them of the evils they suffer, we shall not confine ourselves to a 
description of these sufferings and these wounds, but we shall tell the 
proletariate, at the risk of calling down upon ourselves the animosity 
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of iie enormous power of the privileged which holds in its hands 
even the: thoughts of a part of the workers, we shall say to them: , 
there is the origin of your sufferings, there is the root. of your’ 
troubles.. And it will be for you to prove that we are not’ seeking 
to aggravate these miseries but to cure them. ‘Knowing well. 
the hostility and the irony to which the advocates of new societies 

necessarily expose themselves in assemblies, I have nevertheless 

made this attempt—and we have been making it outside, as well as 

here—for many years, ever since there has been a Socialist Party. 

But because we are doing this, bécause we have taken up this 

responsibility, we shall have a right, after having wiped off the raillery ` 
of the moment, to turn not to the Conservative and Reactionary’ 
Parties, but to the Parties who claim to be for Democracy and 

progress, and we shall have a right to ask them what is their doctrine 

and what are they going to do. Yes, what can you do for the 

' freedom and the organisation of labour? You gentlemen on the 

Left of the Assembly who listen to me, all you Radicals and 

Republicans, I appeal to you to believe that I do not speak to you 

in provocation or in’ defiance, but as a Republican to other 

Republicans.’ We did great things together when we saved the 

Republic from the peril of Czesarism, when we emancipated civil 

sdciety from the debris of theocracy. But now that this great work 

is accomplished, now that the hour has come for us to give all our 

strength or the greater part of our strength to what we all call the work ~ 
of social reform, it is necessary when the Socialists have announced 

their doctrine and their-method that you should tell us what you 

understand by social evolution. You ‘have already told us, but in 

terms which call for necessary definitions. I have already’ quoted 

elsewhere and I will reproduce at this tribune the appeal which ` 
' all the Radical and Radical Socialist papers made, the Radical, the 

Justice, the Rappel—ain 1885. 

In 1885 when the Socialist Party consisted of scarcely a fandial of 
propagandists and a few returned exiles of militant disposition, and 
had only a very slight influence on the electorate even in the big | 
‘ cities, when Radicalism, anxious to get the power from the hands of 
the Opportunists, was summoning the whole working class to its aid, 
the great Radical organs, the Rappel, the Radical and Justice, of - 
which M. Clemenceau was then manager, addressed a manifesto 
to the citizens of Paris from which I will quote two sentences :— 

“Our spirit is the spirit of the Revolution. At bottom it has no 
“other object than complete social justice.” 

“Whoever to-day is not a Socialist is not a Republican. Credit, 
“placed within the reach of all the workers,-must enable them to. 
“escape finally from the condition of being paid wages,” 

Since then from period to period, from declaration to declaration, 
the Radicals and the Radical-Socialists have .renewed: their old 
condemnation of the system of wages, they have all declared that 
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there was a contradiction between the economic régime which makes 
the wage-earner a serf, a dependent person,. dnd the Republican 
régime which makes the citizen a free man, a part of the State; they 
have all said to the producers, the workmen, the industrial and the 
peasant proletariate: Wages can only be a halting place, a transitory 
system. .. 

Now you owe the Republic a clear explanation. If you do not 
know how the working classes are to escape from the wages system, 
if you are not sure of the means they must use to free themselves, if 
you have no idea or type’in your mind of a new society, then you 
have committed a great imprudence, a great mistake, in finally 
discrediting in the eyes of the working classes, a régime which you 
are not sure you can abolish. In this way you can only aggravate 
misery by raising the hopes of the working classes, who are driven 
on by a delusion. Well, we have the right to say: What do you 
mean by this escape from a system of wages? What new society 
are you proposing to establish? How are you going to prepare for 
it? This universal credit by which in 1885 the whole prol€tariate 
was to be freed from capital, what do you understand by it? How 
are you going to organise and prepare it? In 1885, after the 
elections of October, you had a right to-forget your words. The 
Radical Party numbered only 150 to 160 représentatives; there was 
in the social order a block of some 200 Opportunists or Moderates, 
whom you denounced and obstructed, and there was a strong 
Monarchist opposition which laid down the law to the Republican 
Party and turned to its own uses their divisions. Now all that is 
at anend. The Monarchist and Clerical opposition is reduced by the 
clear will of the country to a negligible quantity, whilst you, of the Left, 
if you include those who are claimed by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist Party, havea majority who might apply the whole social mind 
of Radicalism. And you, M. Clemenceau, you signed in 1885 that great 
social promise of liberation for the proletariate from the wages system, 
you whose friends and disciples and companions in arms renewed the 
words of your pledge, you have now not only your Party in power, but 
as leader of the Radical Party, as one who for, thirty years has led 
the battle, you have behind you a majority who also have signed 
before the country their pledge of great social reforms. You are, 
therefore, in power, you ave the power, no longer in appearance merely 
or partly, no longer by a sort of feeble participation, ‘but by the 
simultaneous accession of a Government whose members are Radical, 
and of a Radical-Socialist majority. You are the power in all its 
plenitude and consequently with all its responsibility. And now I 
ask you this question: To deliver the proletariate from the wages 
system, to loose their chains, to set free the producers after having 
freed the citizens, to realise the economic and social republic, as we 
have realised together—and you long before me—the political 
republic, what are you going to do? 
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Do not tell me that the mind of man is unstable, given to difficulties 
and to groping. You said at Lyons, in admirable language: “I am, 
“like you all, a fallible man. who seeks and gropes in’ obscurity.” 
Yes, we are all fallible men, but there are hours in history when men 
are obliged to take a side. One hundred and fifteen years ago, when 
the great Revolution broke out of which you are a descendant. both: 
in the flesh and in the spirit, all those men, Mirabeau, Vergniaud, 
Robespierre, Condorcet, were also subject to uncertainty and to 
error; they set up system ‘against’ system, conception against con- 
ception, but they also, at the risk of collision, came to a decision and 
made-a venture; they knew that the old world was.worn out and 
decaying, that they must clear away the débris and inaugurate a new 
society. At'the risk of disruptions and injuries they brought forward 
plans and ideas and systems, and it was not by groping and by superb 
modesty, it was by/the generosity and daring of well-thought out 
affirmations that they abolished the old world and created. the new. , 
For us, too, after twenty years of struggle, after twenty years of 
effort ôn the part of Socialist thought and of working-class democfacy, 
the hour has come for this society to give up its secret, to realise the 
dream of justice with which it is haunted. The hour has come tp 
make a pronouncement. We declare ourselves at our own risk ‘and 
peril. At your risk and peril do you who are the power declare your- 
selves also. 
Well, your declaration is not an answer; it is much tao ineffectual. 
Some one said yesterday that it was paved with good- intentions; it ' 
~ would be more exact to say that it is sprinkled with good, intentions, 
. for it is a heap of inconsistent and trifling things. What have-you 

to say from the point of view of the budget? You invite us to be 
' prudent, clear and sincere. We shall answer your. appeal. | 


| [Follows. an attack on military extravagance, and on the system of 
E AAN in the army.] 


I congratulaté you on that -passage of the declaration aie ieee 
the words of certain foreign Governments and says that France will 
take part at The Hague Tribunal i in any effort to prepare for the 
limitation of military expenses. But it is a curious paradox to prelude 
this by an increase of those same expenses [proposed increase of 

‘ taxation} I must say that the Minister of Foreign Affairs has all the 
varieties of grace, the smiling grace and the prepossessing grace, but — 
the has not the saving grace.... It is the same thing.when. the . 
Government speaks of a law as to promotion in the army... . 

Now, will you agree that in the choice of officers and sib: officers, 

from step to step, according to the spirit of the Republican con- 
_ stitution and in ‘harmony also with the bait you have already held out 
} for the nomination of certain sub-lieutenants on the preséntation of 
the adjutants themselves, will you allow that the soldiers, the armed 
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population of France shall be represented in each regiment by a 
council of discipline and improvement helping the chiefs, under their 
authority, and contributing to the promotion to the highest ranks of 
those officers who by their work and their devotion to the Republic — 
have won the esteem of the army itself? 

[With regard to finance] I understood that some agreement had 
been reached and that we should have had here the definite result 
of your Ministerial deliberations. At the point where we now stand 
it is impossible for us to know whether the Government will really 
allow us to institute a general and progressive income-tax. If such a 
project had won the day, you would have hastened to declare the 
fact to the Republican majority, because everyone knows that they 
desire it. But the veils which cover the face of this new-born infant 
give rise to the fear that it does not altogether correspond with the 
family wishes. 

There is another point in your declaration which makes me anxious. 
The rural; the peasant democracy is expecting a real alleviation of its 
burdens. ` Do not mislead! us, gentlemen, with the difficulties and the 
' dangers, Because we have escaped from the fanatical and violent 
propaganda directed against us, do not imagine that you can without 
peril leave a formidable weapon in the hands of the enemy. Yes, 
unless the separation of Church and State is to be translated in the 
rural districts into an appreciable diminution of the burden of the 
land tax which crushes ten millions of agriculturists, there will be a 
renewal of hostility. The Finance Minister makes signs of agree- 
ment with me which I receive with joy, but the peasants ‘of France, 
however powerful their eyesight, cannot see the movements of M. 
Poincaré’s head, and it would be of more value to them to’ have an 
explicit declaration. You who know so well all the shades of 
expression in our language, so that I am surprised that the Academy 
was able to mdke any choice amongst you, you who use it with 
precision, when you come to the subject of the land tax employ the 
phrase: „Revision of the land tax. Ah! Sir, if that means a reduction, 
do not speak the Academy language, speak French. 

Again, I remember that in all the Radical and Radical-Socialist 
programmes the nationalisation of the mines figured together with the 
buying up of the railways. I will not again quote the words of the 
promises and programmes, but I afhrm that that was always the 
doctrine, the claim of the Radical and Radical-Soctalist Party. In 
fact it was in this direction that you proposed to begin a sort of 
limitation of the rights and the power of capital. And what do you 
bring forward on these questions? With regard to the railways, 
_ nothing, complete silence. In this Chamber, which consists four- 
fifths of it of the previous Chamber and which has its mind full of 
our controversies as to the buying up of the railways, it has been 
found possible to realise the miracle of absolute silence. As to the 
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mines, the Minister of Public Works wishes to give a great example 


> to the employers in associating the miners in the profits of the 


companies as far as future concessions go. But almost all the mining 
district is. already conceded, you do not undertake much; and while 
you have thought about the future concessions of the mining district, 
which is almost entirely taken up, there is a new domain, a new mine 
which is the creative energy of to-morrow, the wealth and force of 
the future. I mean the waterfalls. Whilst you are arranging to : 
associate in the profits of future mining concessions the workmén 
of the future, you are leaving all these resources, thesé hydraulic 
forces which in half a generation will constitute splendid , wealth, 
to run to waste or be monopolised. This is a strange contradiction. - 
There is not a word on that point in your declaration. _ 

So that through all these questions we find the same thing every- 
where, You either stop half-way or you make mental reservations 
with regard to the problems. You have two ways of informing us: 
one is to half suppress the problem, the other is to half suppress the 
solution. Well, you allege and your friends sometimes allege as an. 
excuse that we must proceed with prudence; that we must not alarm 
interests which are always ready to take fright; that at the least 
rumour of a possible buying up of railways, shares go down, the 
Stock Exchange “is agitated, that stocks are disturbed if anyone 
guesses that behind your taxation proposals Government: stocks may 
be taxed like other things; and in pointing out this disturbance, 
partly sincere and partly fictitious, of the interests that: you wish to 
acquire, you take refuge in the approximate. Well, it is by these 
approximates and by giving these interests which seek to spread 
alarm the impression that you really are afraid, that you. encourage 
their campaign. When all men know quite well that the Republican 
democracy of France wills with an irreducible will, avowed and served 
by its own Government, a general progressive tax on income and the 
buying up of the railways and the mines, when it is known that no 
manœuvres of the Stock Exchange and no speculating game. will 
have any power to move the Government, calm will return and you 
will avoid the agitation and panic due to your : indecision. 

‘ This is what I have to tell you, and this is why I say that you are . 
making a great mistake and your policy is a great misfortune. We. ° 
are emerging from a battle in which the Republican Party has taken ` 
you by surprise. How has it surprised you? Is it by its timidity? 
Is it by its weakness? It has surpassed in daring, in: vigour, in _ 
Republican faith, in social claims, all the boldest hopes that you ventured 
to entertain. And on the morrow of the battle, when the whole 
Republican Party has said in spite of the anxieties and the timidities of 
some of its chiefs: Have confidence, courage, vigorous action for 
' reform, you bring it wrapped up phrases, incomplete solutions, a 
hesitating policy. You are far below the mark of the electorate. 
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SPEECH OF M. CLEMENCEAU. 


I think I have shown, indeed I have certainly shown, the futility 
of the attack which M. Jaurés made upon my administration for 
what passed at the time of the strikes. I have done so by reading 
my instructions to the Prefects and by stating what I actually did: at 
Lens, at Denain, at Arras, in Paris. It remains to show what are 
the differences of principle which have caused these diverse views 
of my conduct. 

First, with regard to the strikes themselves. I find myself in 
disagreement with M. Jaurès on a fundamental point. ' I am of 
opinion that every man who seeks work and who finds it has the 
tight to work, and that it is the duty of society and of the public 
authorities to protect him in the exercise of that right. I had a 
controversy with M. Jaurés in the Press on this question, some 
eighteen months or two years ago, and I then became acquainted 
with his views. He denies the right absolutely. “I confess,” he 
writes, “that I am astonished when M. Clemenceau appeals to the 
“supposed right of the workmen to take the place of workmen on 
“strike on the plea of a kind of right to live.” Those are his words. 
“And following out his argument he observes that in seeking to secure 
to every workman the right to live, I obstruct the striker in the 
exercise of his right to live. That is your argument, my dear 
colleague. I take the liberty of replying that the two things are not 
to be compared. In the first place I do not profess to do away with 
the struggle for life in the general laws of the world. I believe it 
is a phenomenon which may be modified by social laws, which 
must be regulated. I believe that we ought, as far as possible, to try 
to remedy by law the fundamental injustice which is found in Nature ; 
but I hold that that can not be done except by basing our social 
organisation upon the only solid foundation, the inalienable rights 
of every man. The purposes of the two competitors are not the 
same. It is incorrect to say that both are contending for the right to 
live. The workman who asks for work, who goes in search of it and 
finds it, is striving for a living, to secure his own living and that of 
his family. But we cannot say that the workman who, already 
earning his livelihood, throws up his situation in order to get more 
wages, is struggling for a living; he is struggling to better his 
position. The distinction is of primary importance. It often 
happens, as it happened in the Paris strikes, that workmen who have 
gone out in order to gain a better position are obliged by events 
which they could not foresee to go to work again on the same 
conditions which they before despised. It is‘not correct to say that 
such men are struggling for life. One day when I was discussing 
matters in my office with some navvies who were on strike, many of 
them said to me, in presence of the Prefect of the Seine and others 
who could confirm what I say, “We are not fighting for higher wages 
“but for a shortening of the hours of labour.” That is quite 
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legitimate; they were within their rights; I do not oppose them; 
I have helped them in those claims to the best of my power; but I 
put to you, gentlemen, the question which I put to M. Jaurés in 
the Press, and to which I got no answer. I have watched closely 
some strikes in which my views have brought me to take the side 
of the strikers; but I must avow that I found myself in dire 
embarrassment when I heard a man who was reproached with’ 
applying at the office answer: “You have gone on strike to get a 
“better wage. I do not say you are wrong. But 1 have a wife 
“and family and I have earned nothing for three months. Work is 
“offered me; if I refuse it will you feed my little ones?” If you 
deny—as M. Jaurés does without qualification—to the employer the 
right to fill the places of his workmen who strike, and to the free 
workman the right to offer himself, what -will you do with the 
women and children whom you will have deprived of their daily 
bread? That is the question; I am waiting for an answer and I 
think I shall have to wait a long time. I need not remark that M. 
Jaurés in his answer did not fail to explain to me that in the society 
of the future no such conflict would arise, and indicated in flowing lines, 
as is his manner, the conditions by which the competition might be 
subdued. I do not dispute them; only, as it will be six months yet 
before we know the conditions of the city of the future, I ask for 
the means of settling this conflict in the conditions which are 
presented by the actual state of society. 

I have naturally sought to inform myself on this point, by studying 
the electoral manifestoes of the Socialist Party. I have here a large 
number of these manifestoes, all very interesting, and some of them 
asking for reforms which I shall be quite ready to adopt; but I chiefly 
betook myself to the general Socialist programme. The Socialist 
Party issued a programme for the use of all its candidates.’ Nothing 
could be more natural. This programme contains two sections: a 
declaration of principles, and a statement of immediate reforms which 
may “and ought to be demanded from this present legislature. Here 
you will admit that I am at the very heart of the matter. The 
assembly is still warm from its electoral struggles; it has arrived, it 
is met together, it is deliberating; it is well that each one should 
set himself to enquire what are the topics which it is his duty first 
to bring before this tribunal. I find: in this manifesto in the first 
place a statement of doctrine: “There is only one way of emancipating 
“yourselves; it is to substitute collective property for capitalist 
“property.” I find no explanation of the consequences of this statement, 
no suggestion of the means of carrying it out. But at least it contains ` 
an affirmation of principle. What reforms, then, are to follow from 
it? Here they are:— 

“Limitation of the working day to eight hours. 
“Extension to all employés of the State, the Department, and the 
“Commune of the right to form unions. 
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“General insurance against sickness and unemployment. 

“Progressive income tax and death duties. 

“Restoration to the nation’of the monopolies in which capital 
has its strongest fortresses. 

“Scrutin de liste, with proportional representation.” 


What a terribly deurgeots programme! When M. Jaurès, after 
expounding his programme, challenged me to produce my own, I 
had great difficulty in resisting the temptation to reply: “You know 
“my programme very well; you have it in your pocket, you stole it 
“from me!” I am in principle for the eight hours day. I do not 
suppose that any of you would run the risk of an economic crisis by 
suddenly changing the eleven hours day to eight. I could not; but 
I am ready to put things in train as quickly as possible for an ultimate 
eight hours day. I am in favour of a progressive income tax. But, 
M. Jaurés, you voted against it in 1885; and it is in the name of 
this shifting infallibility of yours that you are surprised at my 
remaining true to my convictions! Truly-that will not bear examina- 
tion. I affirm, then, that this practical programme is ours; I am for 
the restoration to the nation of the great monopolies which are 
now in the hands of private industry. But we must understand each 
other. I do not want you to put on my words a sense they do not 
bear. If you think I meant to say that I am prepared to bring in a 
Bull to-morrow for the restoration of all these monopolies, you deceive 
yourselves: that is not my idea. What I mean is that I am quite 
ready to begin the work this very day, for example, by the repurchase 
of certain of the railways. I have no authority from the Cabinet 
to make that statement. I must avow it, in loyalty to the Chamber ; 
but you must not make much of it; only I know the opinion of most 
of my colleagues, and I know that they will not contradict me. 

Indeed, if I may say so, I think that the Ministerial declaration, 
which you have so severely criticised, and which, as a party to it, 
I do not consider a' bad one, has one great advantage over your 
programme: namely, that it deals with a question of the first 
importance to social order, from which you seem to have shrunk; 
I speak of the legislation on collective contracts for labour. Some 
people have been busy in the lobbies saying that we have 
‘forgotten to mention this or that reform in our declaration, and that 
it is a document which leads to no result. M. Jaurés has spoken of 
it here with supreme contempt. I accept his contempt with serenity.’ 
But if some day we come to organise—I do not say absolute 
collectivism, but a more extensive socialisation of the instruments of 
production than we have now, it will remain true that we have raised 
the question which must lead! to that result, as the workmen advance 
in education and culture. Is that nothing? You have not said a 
word about it; so that if we compare the two manifestoes we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Ministerial declaration is more 
Socialist than the Collectivist one. 
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Having said so much, I am bound to recognise that you have set up 
an organisation from the principle of which my bourgeois soul, 

“recoils. I mean what you call uxtfication. Unification, to my eyes, 
-is nothing but a kind of catholisation of Socialism. It is the heavy 
hand of a governing oligarchy laid on a democracy of workmen-who 

are struggling for freedom. It is the introduction of that ancient 

state of mind which, in order to secure the triumph of the gospel, has 


turned a message of liberty into a most terrible instrument of authority oy 


over the free expansion of the individual. But it is not only 
the Pope of Catholicism who was beaten at the last election ; it was the - 
spirit of oppression, the dogmatic spirit, in all fields of human activity. 
The dogmatic spirit has been banished from the purely. intellectual 
sphere, and we will have nothing to do with re-establishing it in the - 
sphere of economics. We are for liberty everywhere and in every- 
thing; and we will allow no organisation to set up an authority 
which, according to the saying of Ernest Renan, aptly quoted this 
morning by M. Gérault-Richard, would put us into the position of 
doing our thinking through an agent. 

In order'to get to the questions asked by M. Jaurès, from this 
tribune, I will ask his permission to pass by for the moment the 
reasons which led him to launch. against the whole mass of the citizens 
his famous decree of expropriation. In the ‘first’ place he has 
judged society by two figures, one indicating the extreme of wealth, 
the other the extreme of poverty. This method of criticism is some- 
what summary; an organism so complicated, an organism so old and 
so infinitely complex cannot be judged by a couple of figures. And 
besides, it seems to me that so grave a dispute is hardly in place in 
an interpellation ; it requires too elaborate a development; it cannot 
be evaded, it must be worked out at full length, and I hope that as 
soon as M. Jaurès has got ready his legislative proposals, we shall be 
able to have a debate worthy of this great question. 

I do not ask whether this organisation of his is to be progressive 
or retrograde. I only observe that he makes a grave mistake when 
he implies that the agrarian party in the Russian Duma are at all in 
accord with his line of thought ; in Russia it is all the other way, it 
is collective property which is about to disappear, and‘ private 
property which is to be instituted. Lastly I bring an argument 
against his conclusions which is, I admit, à priori, but which, seems 
to me not without force: it is that he presents us with a result which 
is absolute: he proposes to suppress all human misery; that is. a 
great thing; when his organisation is established, it seems that the 
evolution of man, the evolution of human societies, will stop. I 
_ distrust: a system which leaves no room for the indefinite evolution 

.of the human spirit I know that M` Jaurès did not say that in so. 
many words; he could not, he has too scientific a mind; but the 
question is whether that is not the result of his ideas; that is what I 
- propose to dwell on. 
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Private property has evolved, and will do so for a long time to 
come. The relations between individual and social property will 
not remain as they are; no one need dispute that. It 1s an open 
question, we will discuss it as fully as you like. Meanwhile, I only 
wish to point out the sophism upon which you have based your 
claim to expropriation. You have shown us extreme wealth and 
extreme poverty; you have promised to find within six months the 
means of remedying the evil you expose, and you wind up with this: 
“Would not that form of society be a better one—more just, more 
“humane? Answer, before you condemn it.” 

M. Jaurès, there are only two hypotheses before the Chamber, 
the existing form of society and the one you propose; but 
between these two extremes there are an infinite number of social 
schemes which might come to pass. You make the task too easy. 
Even if we were to admit that your criticisms are well founded, 
that our existing society is as bad as you say—and I am not one of 
those’ who say it is very good, as you know—even if we admit that 
the society you describe is really possible, still you have left out the 
one point which is worthy of consideration. We are not obliged to 
choose between the society you promise and the society we have. 
There are countless other hypotheses; presently, when [ come to 
speak of the schemes of social order which this republican 
bourgeoisie of which you speak so ill has succeeded in bringing 
about, I can easily show you that the social régime of to-day is not 
that of twenty years ago, and that it rests in fact upon quite different 
principles. I cannot, therefore, permit you to limit us to a choice 
between these two plans and to wind up with the challenge, 
“Beware, if you do not accept my plan the human mind is bankrupt.” 
We must not confound the bankruptcy of the human mind 
with the bankruptcy of the mind of M. Jaurés. You are taking a 
very lofty tone with men who until now have been your fellow- 
workers. You remind us of those Greek divinities who once on the 
Acropolis at Athens competed for the performance of some 
miraculous feat. You strike the ground with your masterful sceptre 
and there springs up the type of the new society—those are your 
own words; and then you turn to us and say, “You do as much as 
“that.” Well, it is not certain that the challenge cannot be accepted. 
The alchemists used to search for the philosopher's stone; you have 
found it; you hold in your hand the magic formula which is to solve 
—TI do not say which has solved, because we do not yet know it— 
which is to solve the social problem six months hence. The clear 
and critical spirit of France, which you do not appreciate because 
at the moment it is inconvenient to you, has so far preserved us 
from reveries of this kind. It is indeed natural that at this historic 
moment when the social question presents itself in its full scope, a 
free rein should be given to the imagination. That is necessary for 
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men who dare not look destiny in the face; the lost religions which 
used to promise eternal happiness have to be replaced by the illusions 
of prophecy, by a terrestrial paradise to be seen in the future. 

After all, is this type of an ideal society which you offer us really 
so new? Who has not dreamed of a society of the future? I, 
myself, am not incapable of dreaming of it along with you whenever 
you like. Only it is not yet established--the demonstration is for 
you to effect by and by—that this dream is yet in a condition to 
occupy the discussion of a deliberative assembly. It was the ever- 
lasting object of the dreams of all Asia. Jesus, the last of a long 
line of prophets, proposed to renovate all mankind by His words; 
but His disciples re-established under His name the society of 
violence and bloodshed against which he had protested. Your victory 
will not be greater than His. I do not think the day will come when 
you will have your temples throughout the civilised world, and your 
words will be daily rehearsed to crowded audiences eager to hear 
them. You will have no greater success, and when you remember 
that the material success of Christianity has only ended in the moral 
bankruptcy of the words of Christ—that is, in a state of things 
which has only reproduced the ancient conditions which he proposed 
to destroy, you will allow me not to wish you a triumph of that kind. 
America is full of mystical societies which are endeavouring to realise 
the City of God on earth. I have heard in the forests of New 
England predictions not appreciably different from yours. In 1848 
the Republic thought itself on the eve of the Great Day, and we 
have seen many a builder of the cities of the future. Do you recall 
the sittings of the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, in which 
Pierre Leroux, or Victor Considérant, or Proudhon developed, as you 
are presently going to do, his. plans of the new society. A great 
many people pronounced in favour of the suppression of private 
property. Even before them Sir Thomas More, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, condemned private property in terms more 
definite than any you can employ. These men were not inferior to 
you. Where are they now? Look for them. You have taken their 
place, as others will by and by take yours. 

The truth is that it is necessary to distinguish between two different 
elements in the social organisation, between the man and the system. 
It seems simpler to reform, in theory, the system; anyone can take 
it up at his pleasure. But if you will reflect that the system of the 
social organisation is only and can only be the result of successive 
human ideas, it is clear that arbitrarily to modify the social organisation 
without troubling yourself to find out whether the man is in a con- 
dition to adapt himself to it can only lead to disorder. Thus even 
those who set out to remake first the social organisation are brought 
back to the reform of the individual. If you reform the individual, 
if you give yourself, I do not say exclusively but chiefly, to the 
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reform of the human personality, man will discover for himself the 
system of organisation which suits him, without giving heed to your 
theories, or to the prophecies you have ventured on, and which certainly 
will not be fulfilled because you cannot, unless you are yourselves 
divine, predict the evolution of mankind. J do not know what is the 
result of your lucubrations; but I can affirm. that when you have 
given us the system of the new society you will still have to find a 
new man to live in it. Man as he now exists is not the man you 
need to live in your society. You propose to manufacture the future 
' by direct means; we on our part manufacture the men who will 
make the future; and we thus accomplish a miracle much greater 
than yours. We do not fabricate a man expressly for our city; we 
take man as he is, all rough hewn from his primitive caves, with his 
cruelty and his kindness, his egoism and his altruism, his pity for the 
evils which he endures himself and for those which he himself makes 
his kind endure. We take him fallible, inconsistent, groping his way 
to he knows not what better thing. We enlighten and enlarge him ; 
we weaken his evil propensities and fortify him in what is good, and 
we give him freedom and we justify him, and, drawing him away 
from the bestial rule of force, we lead him by degrees to an ever 
nearer approximation to a loftier justice. And every day there is a 
little more disinterestedness, a little more nobility, goodness, beauty ; 
a new power over both himself and the outer world. 

That is our ideal, to exalt the man, the reality rather than the 
dream, while you shut yourselves up—and all mankind with you—in 
the narrow domain of a collective absolutism. We place our ideal 
in the splendid expansion of the individual in the midst of a society 
which regulates him only for the sake of his better development. 
Will not this ideal bear comparison with yours, over which it has 
the advantage of being in course of realisation? You invoke the 
example of the great men of the Revolution, and say to us, “take 
“your side.” As you well know I have taken my side. Our programme 
is the development of the very society of the Revolution in justice 
and by means of liberty, and we boldly oppose this programme to 
your conceptions of authority and dogma. The French Revolution 
had no such aims as yours; it aimed at the very contrary, it 
established the Rights of Man, proclaimed the freedom and 
sovereignty of the individual, and began the work of realising them 
in fact. While you, you are trying to return to a dogmatic unity 
at the very moment when it has failed. [M. Clemenceau proceeded to 
vindicate the consistency of his present position with his views in 1885 
and then read a long list of laws for'the benefit of the working classes 
which had been passed since 1881. } 

I do not put this long list of reforms to the credit of any one party, 
but I affirm and repeat that this bourgeois organisation which you 
condemn as incapable of giving any satisfaction to the working class 
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has replied to you in advance by its acts. It is nothing to have merely 
voted for these laws; it was necessary to have the power to make 
them live, to bring them into practical action, and get out of them all 
the good which they contain. When a Parliament like this comes 
fresh from the elections and puts down special questions for 
discussion, it gives a pledge of good will which is unmistakable, and 
it is an ill reply to say, “You can do nothing for the workmen with the 
“present organisation.” [M. Clemenceau then cited the opinions of M. 
Varenne, one of the Socialist Party in the Chamber, and of Edward 
Bernstein, to the effect that Social Democracy is yet a long way off and 
requires for its success a long education of the working class.| With 
that view I amin full agreement. The final end of Socialism is nothing ; 
movement in the direction of social justice is everything. It is one of 
your own Party who has said it. Well, that is the programme of the 
Radical Party, and I may say that that is the programme of the 
Government. You tell us that we are below the mark of universal 
suffrage. But you are a minority; you cannot speak in the name of 
universal suffrage. Let me say this, if you defeat the Government 
we shall still remain in the ranks, and if we have been bad officers, we 
shall be good soldiers. But at this moment the only charge you can 
bring against us is that we have led the whole Republican Party to 
victory. If, however, we are below the mark of universal suffrage, 
there is a worse thing, and that is to be above universal suffrage, to 
play the angel, as Pascal said, and because one is in a minority, to try 
to force upon universal suffrage the very opinions it has rejected. I 
quite understand that you offer your assistance, but not without 
reasons, since we know that you are going to refuse the budget. I 
know where you get that policy from: it comes from Germany, where 
it has some reason in it. It comes from the resolution of the 
Congress of Dresden. That resolution formulated officially the main 
reason for refusing the budget. It said: “This Party declines all 
“responsibility of any sort under present political and economic 
“conditions which are based on capitalist production, and cannot 
“therefore approve any means of a nature to keep the governing class 
“in power.” It is in order not to keep in power the governing class, 
that is the Republican bourgeoisie, that you are going to vote against 
the budget of the Republic. Let us understand each other. There 
is an equivocation there which is not worthy of you or of us. If 
you are to work with us, you must work the task out. Accepting 
the principle you must not shrink from the consequences. What! 
you will discuss with us the question of workmen’s pensions; you say, 
“We will, with you, examine the matter, we will seek for new levies 
“to impose on the unhappy taxpayers who are already overburdened ; 
“we will settle what new classes of imposts can be set up in order to 
“satisfy the needs of the working class, we will give our assistance in 
“passing the law and settling the list of articles,’ and when the 
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moment comes to pay the bill you say, “We wash our hands of it!” 
I denounce this method of proceeding. And it is the less loyal 
that it does not prevent you from sending letters to different Ministers, 
which when acted upon translate themselves into fresh expenses for 
the budget. No: if you are collaborators with us, you must remain 
such down to and including the budget. If you are hostile to the 
bourgeois class to the point of refusing the budget, you are really 
adversaries, not collaborators. That is the position which you took 
up, M. Jaurés, at Amsterdam; but you were beaten by Bebel, and 
capitulated. You retired to the Aventine hill; but I know your mind, 
and I hope that before long we shall see your return. There are 
charming beings who end all conjugal disputes with the fatal words, 
“T shall go back to my mother.” They never really go, happily for 
their spouses. We are waiting for you. I am only Minister of the 
Interior, but I have known the time when you were almost Prime 
Minister, and I am convinced that when the time comes for you to 
remember the great advantage to your party that you have derived 
from holding that high office, that will be the day of your return: 
for in spite of the absolute nature of your doctrines, you are an 
integral part of the great Republican victory: you are victors, and it 
is on the Right that the vanquished are sitting. It is the reaction 
which is watching us all for an opportunity: let us take care not to 
give it one. 

The reaction has no chance in this country unless we give it an 
opportunity of taking advantage of some fit of passion. If you 
deceive universal suffrage by illusions, by promises that you cannot 
perform, then dread the day of reaction. If you foster the spirit of 
violence, remember that sooner or later it will turn against your- 
selves; and if you go on denouncing to the electors as enemies the 
Republican Government which is making persistent efforts to 
emancipate the working class, depend upon it, on the day on which 
you have organised them against us, on the day on which we fall 
victims to the movements which you are directing against us, your 
own hour will be ready to strike. 

You have sought to move me by dwelling on my responsibility: I 
am not less anxious about it than you are. But what an illusion it is 
to think the Government only responsible: in a democracy it is the 
whole mass of the citizens who are responsible. The French people 
are responsible for the Parliamentary majority. Do you doubt it? 
You must have a poor opinion of the country! Do you think it is 
by chance that it has sent here a Republican majority of four-fifths? 
I do not believe it. The series of Republican victories in this country 
proves that the French people are firmly resolved to maintain their 
Republican institutions. Your responsibility is no less than ours; 
days may come when it will be even heavier. We are responsible 
for our common efforts and our common faults, and those who lead 
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are more responsible than those who follow. For a long time our 
responsibilities were closely united; side by side we have fought 
splendid campaigns; I would not lose the memory of them. 
So now that I must sum up, though I have argued against you, 
I will not sum up against you, but in favour of our common 
idea of social justice, of our common action so far as that 
is possible. At all events, thanks to you the question has been 
clearly put whether the present political and social order contains 
the elements of'a natural development towards a higher justice, or 
whether we must have recourse to a general expropriation which is to 
bring universal happiness,—unless the prophets deceive themselves ; 
for in spite of the legends about inspired legislators, no society ever 
sprang all alive from a human brain. It has always been the result 
of a long series of mental evolutions, the spontaneous, inévitable, 
irresistible product of a general condition of mind slowly acquired 
and dominating the actions and exploits of every one. 

You are going to propose a vote of censure onus. I am not greatly 
disturbed. Although; I have shown that you have no reasonable 
cause for blaming my action in the matter of the strikes, and reduced 
you to silence when I asked whether you would not have done. the 
same in my place, I will expose—not for your benefit, but for the 
public—the reason for your attack. Your manœuvre is to subjugate 
the Radicals by terror, and reduce them to obedience, as has some- 
times happened, or else to drive them into the camp of the Moderates 
in order to bring over to your side the electors who are hungry for 
social justice by leaving them no choice between the reaction and 
that great leap into the dark, a revolution. The Radical Party will 
baffle your tactics by remaining true to itself, by the Radical policy 
of action. You need not remind us of our programme, or ask whether 
we are prepared to carry it out. Our only right to sit here hes in 
action, action which clears up ambiguities, which carries forward the 
weak, which regulates and disciplines the will of the strong. It is by 
action that we have overcome the Church, by action that we shall put 
down economic oppression, the oppression of the existing privileged 
class. We have set free the mind, we shall set free the body. Have 
confidence, man of little faith, you who distrust the work of the 
Revolution, of which you were a good workman. If we do not think 
alike, is that a reason for enmity. It is a survival of religious 
animosity. So far as I am concerned, I have no condemnation to 
pronounce against you, and it matters little that you have this or that 
ideal conception of the future. If we understand one another, which 
is a necessary condition of common action im this assembly, we can’ 
work together, if only your aid be sincere and complete, and there- 
fore forbid the idea of abandoning us on the budget. You say it is a 
critical moment for the Radical Party. We know it. It is also 
critical for the Socialist Party. We must carry reforms or go in for 
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the revolution. We have carried reforms and want to go on doing 
so. Are you going to help us? Let us work. If you will work with 
us, we hold out our hand to you and your voters. If not, let each 
follow his course. We shall try to accomplish our task without you. 
We shall honestly bear the responsibility of the day and trust our- 
selves to the enlightened justice of the Chamber and of this Republican 
country, 


SPEECH OF M. JAURES IN REPLY. 


[M. Jaurès, in his reply, attacked M. Clemenceau for having set up 
against Socialism a strange abstraction called absolute individualism 
and proceeded as follows]:— 


You seem to think that the Socialist Party has endeavoured by a 
mere feat of intellectual invention to create a new society out of 
nothing, that we wish to get rid of all the past efforts of the human 
race, to treat as annulled all the victories of mankind over nature, over 
injustice, over evil. But, in fact, there is no party more profoundly 
imbued than ours with the evolutionary idea. What we say of 
Socialism is not only that it is the realisation of a loftier idea of justice, 
but that it is the crown of all the prior conquests of mankind. You 
complain of us for imagining a new social mechanism in which the 
faculties of men would develop in a more harmonious way, and you ` 
tell us there is only one force which counts, it is the individual. But 
surely is it you, a man of science, a medical man, who isolate the 
individual from his social’ surroundings? Is it for you to proclaim 
this strangest and most chimerical of abstractions? Do you not know 
that between the individual and his wz/zeu there is constant action 
and reaction, the law of which is just what effects human progress? 
It is true, as you say, that the individual acts upon the environment, 
but the social environment determines the means of action of the 
individuals, and compels them to change if they would survive. Your 
dictum is the negation of the vast movements which have determined 
the course of history, it is the negation of the French Revolution itself. 
Has that ever professed to change only individuals? Would it have 
transformed men’s consciences as it did if great minds had not under- 
stood the necessity of reforming the milieu itself? At that epoch also 
there were Conservatives who said to the men of the Revolution, “You 
“want to transform the external conditions of life. But there is only 
“one force which counts, and it is the individual. Let matters alone.” 
They replied by a thunderbolt which transformed the milieu and the 
echoes of which are still sounding in our ears, 

This universal suffrage to which you appeal, to which we all appeal, 
how was it brought in? In spite of the resistance of two kinds of 
mind. There were some who said, with Guizot, Never! A great 
Jesson in modesty for those who say, never, to an idea! There were 
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others who said, “Perhaps, some day, universal suffrage will be 
“possible, but it requires a long preliminary training ; wait, try experi- 
“ments and put it off.” I know well, indeed, that the brutality of 
the coup d'état, when it got the support of universal suffrage, seemed 
to justify that opinion; but have you the courage to argue that the 
men of 1848 were mistaken when they granted the suffrage? No! All 
great events imply, besides the action of individuals, a change of 
the atmosphere; and I want no better proof of that than the words of 
the Minister of the Interior, when he boasted of having proposed, as 
a novelty, the collective labour contract. He ‘criticised the 
manifesto of the Socialist Party for not including that reform in its 
immediate programme for this present legislature. And he did so 
immediately after justifying the non-strikers who break the bonds of 
solidarity of the defence of working class rights, after insisting on the 
absolute right of the individual, and asking us with malicious irony 
whether we are prepared to undertake the maintenance of the work- 
men and workwomen whom the strikers, in the common interest, 
forbid to resume work. 

But if you institute the collective labour-contract, under conditions 
in which it will be absurd, under which it will arm the organised 
labourers, and even a minority delegated by them, with the right to 
negotiate and contract, then the syndicate which has signed the 
contract will have the power, and it will be for the leader of the whole 
mass of workmen to decide on the stoppage and resumption of work. 
So that at the very moment when you are glorifying the abstract rights 
of the individual, the only social reform which you put forward will 
either come to nothing or will forge a new bond of solidarity. But I 
will not pursue further the theoretical controversy. Sufficient for the 
day is its own work. We have begun to sketch out the principles on 
which our new society will be based. We shall continue. I have 
faith in the power of our ideas. I do not flatter myself that I can 
convert to them in a single day, by any sudden and mystic movement, 
minds to which they are repugnant; but I am convinced that 
experience will prove them to be the only solution. 

Since M. Clemenceau, following my example, has referred to the 
debates of 1885, may I remind him that in 1884, in a speech from 
this tribune on economic questions, he declared himself opposed to 
compulsory insurance. His idea did not go beyond a State sub- 
vention in aid of the workman who insured of his own accord: he 
objected to compulsory insurance against old age or accident. It is 
enough then to note that M. Clemenceau sits on the Ministerial bench 
and to read his signature at the foot of the Ministerial declaration 
which undertakes to defend in the Senate’the law of workmen’s 
pensions in order to show that on this point, at least, by a fortunate 
and honourable progress of thought, M. Clemenceau’s ideas have 
undergone a change. 
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[M. Jaurès returned to the question of the conduct of M. 
Clemenceau in dealing with the strikes and concluded as follows :—] 

You say the nation must lay hands on the railways and iron mines 
and the great factories which are the chief seats of our economic 
activity. But all these efforts are connected together; in the coming 
battle you will either march blindly to defeat’ by proposing ineffective 
measures which will only irritate the enemy without overcoming hm, 
or you will adopt against him the very weapons which he is trying to 
employ against you. The minimum programme contained in the 
Socialist manifesto is not ours only. You call me a monopolist out of 
date. You belong to us. Your immediate programme is ours. M. 
Sarrien said the Government programme was not closed, and you 
have skilfully added to it the nationalisation of railways and mines. 
You say the Government is as Socialist as we are. Yes; if the 
Government understands its declaration in the same sense as M. 
Clemenceau. But that is what I want to know. When I read the 
declaration I do not find in it that enthusiasm for a high policy which 
M. Clemenceau read into it. The ministerial cathedral seems to want 
its spire! Bring us a more precise and bolder plan of your building. 
If we are at one up to the very top, say so. If by your ambiguous 
actions you are only keeping in the background what is in the near 
future, do not waste the important first few months of a new 
Chamber. 

As for our course, you will have our support for all reforms. We 
shall carry them out without any conditions, except what our 
conscience demands. You have misinterpreted the decision of the 
French Socialists, which was much earlier than the Congress af Dresden, 
not to vote for the budget as a whole. _ They do not thereby in any 
way refuse responsibility for the particular expenses of particular 
reforms. Can any member of the Government accuse of shirking 
responsibility a man who on the eve of the elections declared from the 
tribune that in order to establish old age pensions it would be 
necessary to have recourse to the State, to the employer, and to a 
deduction from wages? To vote against the general burden of 
taxation, two-thirds of which, owing to our social system, are eaten 
up by expenses which do not benefit labour, is to protest 
against the iniquitous society represented by the budget. But never, 
when you are dealing with the promised reforms and obtaining the 
money for them by taxes in conformity with our democratic and 
social principles, never shall we desert you. Do not try to shift the 
burden of responsibility by imposing on us arbitrarily and in advance 
conditions which we cannot accept. We are as earnest Republicans 
as we are Socialists, methodical reformers as much as revolutionaries ; 
we will ally ourselves with all efforts at reform, provided they are 
serious and effective. It is for you to decide. 


ECONOMIC ARMY REFORM. 


HEN some five years ago I was allowed by the kindness of 

the Editor of this magazine to defend the then existing 
administrators and commanders of the Army from the reckless 
accusations of incompetence so freely lavished on them by irresponsible 
critics, I ventured to prophesy that the swing of the pendulum would 
soon re-establish equilibrium, and that in a very few years the inherent: 
soundness of our national institutions would be abundantly justified. 
My prediction has come true sooner than at the time I dared to 
anticipate, largely influenced by the trend of events in Manchuria. 
One after the other the quack nostrums -of our amateur, reformers 
have been tested and found wanting, and the Army, Militia and 
Volunteers stand again in public opinion very much where they 
formerly did, but with this difference, all to their credit, that they 
have given additional proof of their inherent loyalty to the country; 
which, after all, is of infinitely greater importance than their individual 
skill on the ranges or the smartness of their appearance on parade. 
The nation, however, has benefited enormously by the increased . 
attention it has been compelled to bestow upon the problem of 
defence, and out of the storm of criticism, the flood tide of which is 
now beginning to subside, certain fixed points of agreement are 
emerging on which we. may safely base all future effort. 

We all agree that no organisation can be satisfactory which does 
not provide possibilities for a great degree of expansion, over and 
above our normal needs, to meet the requirements of a great War on 
the frontiers of India or elsewhere as the case may be, but we differ 
very materially in our views as to how this power of expansion is to 
be secured. 

A large and very loquacious'school contends that compulsory service 
only will suffice for our needs. Another, which, though less noisy is 
far more numerous, maintains that our existing machinery is adequate 
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to supply the numbers, and only needs adjustment to guarantee the 
requisite quality. 

The cause of this difference lies mainly, if not entirely, in the views 
held by the disputants as to what is really the essential guarantee of 
success in the field; in other words, whether it is psychic or material 
force that wins great victories. 

In -the British Army, more particularly during the last thirty 
years, the weight of professional opinion is very markedly on the 
side of material and physical qualifications, for the very sufficient 
reason- that no living Englishman exercising responsible authority has 
ever seen or felt the power of a great army fighting for an idea. In 
our several minor campaigns our men have died for esprzt de corps— 
duty more or less dimly realised, in the Mutiny, both for existence 
and revenge (and how we fought then, soldiers of other armies who know 
the facts have never forgotten), but not once since Waterloo have 
our men gone into action with the instinctive conviction that the fate 
of the nation was in their hands, and even there their numbers were 
barely a tenth part of those which would be gathered together on our 
possible battlefields of the future. 

.On the Continent men have studied War more deeply, and by 
tradition have inherited a keener, sterner conception of the driving 
power of a great idea. It is not to their more recent campaigns that 
they turn principally for enlightenment, but to the records of the 
Napoleonic days, when the knowledge of all that defeat would entail 
had by years of bitter suffering become familiar to every man in the 
ranks. Whilst even at Waterloo we still fought lke “gentlemen,” 
giving quarter to prisoners and wounded, both French and 
Prussians, at Ligny and Planchenoit, killed each other like incarnate 
fiends. Not only did they fight more savagely, but they bore with 
unflinching fortitude the exertions of the march, the privations of 
hunger and wet bivouacs, and it was this endurance which alone 
rendered them useful tools in the hands of their leaders—for ultimately 
it is far more on this endurance than on individual skill in the use of 
their weapons that the success or failure of combinations depends. 

Now in every test of efficiency that peace can supply or devise 
- these troops were immeasurably inferior to any of ours, and in length 
of service, the majority, particularly on the Prussian side, were far 
inferior to any that we need contemplate employing over seas. Their - 
physical qualifications in the mass would horrify even a Manchester or 
Birmingham recruiting officer, for literally everyone willing or able to 
bear arms from fifteen to seventy years of age was accepted, and of 
these the greater part had passed through a youth of starvation and 
poverty compared to which the standard of the unemployed is down- 
right luxury. Of musketry instruction they knew nothing; men often 
went into action who had never fired off a ball cartridge in the whole 
of their previous service. Yet the value of a good shot in those days 
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was as strongly insisted on by E experts as at the present 
time, and it is only in accordance with the nature of things. that it 
should have been so, for a dead shot with the old duelling pistols 
would still have retained his advantage had he fought with the latest 
Mauser repeating pistol. 

Yet the guidance of genius sufficed to place these men in positions 
from whence they could destroy their adversary more rapidly than he 
could destroy them, and even in the hands of mediocrity their fortitude 
and endurance secured for them ultimate success. Surely the 
inference is that “psychic” force is a better guarantee of efficiency, 
and, if so, is it not more reasonable to maintain a “psychic ” than a 
physical standard. 

At present the world generally relies on the physical test; so and 
so many inches round the chest and a man is fit for the ranks and 
must serve whether he wishes to do so or not. Wealone.rely on the 
“psychic” test of goodwill, and there are not wanting in Europe a 
good many close and attentive students of these matters who begin > 
to realise, with due reference to the conditions of our environment, 
that we are right; in other words, that it is better to fill. your ranks 
with men who want to come even if slightly below a hard and fast 
standard of measurement, than with unwilling’ men, though they 
satisfy all regulation tests. 

Let me here define my own standpoint. Entering the. Army just ` 
at the close of the Franco-German War, I was at once involved in and 
swept away by the Prussian vortex. I went across the Channel and 
studied there the machinery for making soldiers in the minutest detail, 
returning satisfied with its beautiful simplicity and apparent perfection. 
I was a convinced believer in compulsion. Those, however, were the 
days when the memory of recent warfare was fresh in every German. 
mind. Everyone worked with goodwill, and the companies were still 
_commanded by officers who had led them in action and ‘understood 
something of the psychology of men in battle. In course of time 
these actual leaders obtained promotion, and the training of 
the recruits passed into the hands of a new generation who 
knew nothing of War at first hand. At once in the Infantry 
a. change became noticeable, which so much alarmed the 
higher authorities that they sanctioned the publication of a 
number of pamphlets exposing what had been the real conduct 
of the troops under fire, and conveying a hint that something more - 
than a technical mastery of the words of command and the regulations 
was needed to ensure a willing obedience under fire. ‘Meanwhile in 
England we had, by a process of trial and error, begun to assimilate 
what was practically applicable to our own conditions from the 
German regulations, and in the process our wits had been sharpened, 
with the result that I now was able to note that comparing age for ` 
age, our company, squadron and battery officers were creeping up 
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to, and in many cases forging ahead of, -their comrades abroad. 
Progress with us, of course, can never be uniform: the peculiar 
conditions of our service forbid it; and many of us now had the 
advantage of active service of a kind; but from this time onward 
(i.e, 1890) I became absolutely convinced that there was nothing that 
compulsory service could achieve that we could not equal, provided 
only that the responsibility for the training of the men was fixed on 
the proper shoulders—viz., on the company commanders, where it at 
present rests. I do not suggest that our officers as a body are 
intellectually superior to those of the German army; in fact, judged 
by any educational standard, they would be found on the whole to be 
decidedly inferior, but the difficulties the voluntary system throws 
in their way sharpen their wits and make them superior in those 
very qualities which count most in the field. Intellect counts for very 
little when bullets are flying, for intellect is really the product of a 
carefully-balaficed machine, the brain, which can only too easily be 
thrown out of adjustment by the increased pressure of blood supplied 
under the stimulus of intense excitement; but character and that 
undefinable art of command which makes men willing to follow a 
favourite leader to the death are far more easily evolved where 
compulsion is practically absent. 

It was not, however, until this order, which applies equally to the 
Volunteers and to the Regular Army, had been in force for a couple 
of years that I completely went over to the voluntary system: Here, 
in spite of all obstacles, the advance has been phenomenal, and I now 
see possibilities for this branch of the army that exceed my wildest 
dreams of ten years ago. The captains, having now a direct interest 
in their companies, realise their own deficiencies and try to diminish 
them; the efforts they put forward re-act on the men below them, 
who give their confidence precisely in proportion as the commander 
labours to deserve it, and emulation being now endemic (not merely 
sporadic as formerly), greater advances have been made in the last 
five years than in the whole previous generation, and as long as our 
present conditions hold good this progress will continue in geometric 
progression. 

Nor are the numbers of the men as insignificant as it is the custom 
to consider them. Quite apart from the 250,000 that can be 
summoned at any given moment, there stand behind them somewhere 
about one and a half million of men, still of an age to bear arms, who 
have already passed through the ranks, whilst exclusive of the Army 
Reserve we have half a million of ex-Regular soldiers and at least a 
million more of ex-Militiamen and Yeomanry, practically all of whom 
must come to the colours in a grave crisis, for there will be nowhere 
else for them to go to. Roughly speaking, therefore, our voluntary 
system affords us over three million men trained to arms between the 
ages of 18 and 45, out of a total adult male population of ten million. 
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This system has not yet reached its culminating point, for if the steady 
growth of the past thirty years is maintained and given continuity of 
conditions, as there can be little.doubt that it will be, then in 1940 out 
of twelve millions we shall have no less than six million more or less 
trained to arms. Surely this is a power ‘of expansion sufficient for 
anybody, for even the French law of conscription, the most stringent 
in Europe, would not supply a greater proportion. 

The only change that would be made by the introduction of any 
form of compulsory service, since actually more men of our annual 
contingent are willing to serve than can pass the physical. standard, 
would be that in exchange for a few small men we should get an equal 
number of larger but unwilling ones. But the effect of this change 
would be more far-reaching than it is easy to describe. It would act 
like the introduction of the smallpox virus into a morbidly-disposed 
body, for though our men now come of their own free will, the 
elimination of this element of freedom would convert. them into 
incipient recalcitrants of the worst description. Nowadays, though 
far too many of our recruits are, in fact, compelled to enlist by pressure 
‘cof hunger and their surroundings, they join in driblets and are soon 
absorbed into the system; but picture one hundred thousand victims 
- all joining on a single day, worked up to hysteria by the harrowing 
details and snapshots which would be provided, and no doubt if 
necessary manufactured, by the halfpenny illustrated Press, and 
imagine the havoc a few determined malcontents could play with 
discipline in such a fermenting mass. We know what it has been 


like not many years ago in France, where even fifty firing parties a 


year and the penal battalions of Algiers barely sufficed to maintain 
the outward semblance of discipline. What would it be here, where 
we dare not execute men for the gravest military offences -before 
the enemy? Every officer knows what mischief even a couple of 
troublesome men can work in a single regiment:.is it worth while 
contemplating the multiplication of such malcontents in order to secure 
a fractional addition in inches to the average height: and chest 
measurement of the Army? Of one thing I am perfectly certain, and 
that is that if those Parliamentary representatives who .at ‘present 
‘support the views of the National Service League had the slightest 


conception of how the adoption of its principles would add to their 


correspondence,'they would sever their connection with it- instantly. 

The inevitable consequences would be either that the maintenance 
. of discipline would have to be insisted on with such severity that the 
men would be “fed up” and refuse to pass on'into the Regular Army, 
or the whole thing would become such a farce, that the men extending 
their service would have to be drilled all over again at a cost to the 
country as great as that against which it is now crying out. 

However, granting for argument’s sake that discipline could be 
enforced under these conditions and a certain degree of efficiency 
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attained, would such an Army fight any better than the one we 
actually possess when expanded in a crisis up to its full strength—say 
three million? 

Fighting implies organisation, and that, it may be urged with some 
truth, we do not at present possess; but we do possess the essential 
foundation on which this organisation must depend, in the sound 
regimental institutions we have by degrees developed. Every 
Regular regiment over and above its line battalions has a varying 
number of Militia and Volunteer units affiliated to it, wearing the same 
uniforms and gradually, as men and officers, passing from one to the 
other, and absorbing its traditions and customs, whilst still maintaining 
their own corporate existence and local attachments. 

There are in all some 500 of these dispersed about the country, all 
well known in their district, and forming the natural rallying places 
for all who have passed through their ranks, to which they would 
naturally flock when, owing to the cessation of nine-tenths of all 
private industries, due to the shrinkage of commercial credit (the 
inevitable consequence of a ‘sudden outbreak of war), they found 
themselves thrown out of employment. They would not naturally 
go direct to the recruiting depdts of the Regular Army, for 
the terms of enlistment cannot be altered in a day to meet 
an emergency, and few would have either political training or 
imagination enough to realise the duration of the struggle before 
them. But as the War went on, and it became apparent to the 
man in the street that only a series of great victories gained on land, 
not on sea, could bring about peace on terms which would permit our 
shaken industries to revive, the real fighting spirit of the race would 
assert itself, and instead of hot-headed impetuous boys, the strong grown 
men, the real mainstay of the country, would volunteer for service at 
the front, and new battalions could hardly be grown quickly enough to 
receive them. We should, in fact, be at last in the position to pick 
and choose our recruits “for the war,” and I can hardly picture more 
ideal fighting units than we could obtain by filling up the skeleton 
cadres, always taken from the territorial regiment, with, say, 300 ex- 
Reserve soldiers between 30 and 45 years of age, 200 Regular recruits 
from the depôt, and 500 ex-Militia men or Volunteers still in the prime 
of life. The ex-Regulars would be in sufficient proportion to teach the 
recruits their trade; the youngsters would give life and dash, and the 
auxiliary men would bring the real spirit which is needed to end a 
great War—viz., their individual stake in the security of the country. 

Out of the resources we at present possess we could easily form a 
thousand fresh battalions, while still keeping the Militia and 
Volunteers numerically intact for home purposes, and with each man 
who went to the front we should have a triple guarantee that he was 
up to the “psychic ” standard—viz., first that he had joined of his own 
free will in his youth; second, that he had come forward at his 
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country’s call; and, thirdly, that no longer under the influence of a 
momentary impulse of patriotic hysteria, he had worked his hardest to 
be selected for the fighting line. It was men of this type, but only 
with the last two of these qualifications, that made the French 
Revolutionary Armies fit for the guidance of Napoleon; and that men 
of our own race, with even more of our sense of individuality and 
personal freedom, will respond éven more readily to similar pressure, is 
sufficiently proved by the example of both the United States’ and 
the Confederacy, in both of whose armies the’ regiments ‘developed a 
contempt of death and capacity of endurance above even the standard 
of the Japanese, though they started from a far less satisfactory basis 
of preparation than we shall do when our time comes. 

To blame the spirit of the nation because during the second year 
of the Boer War we found difficulty in getting men of the right class 


for immediate service 7,000 miles away, shows to my mind a complete - 


misapprehension of the great driving forces set at work in a real 
national emergency, and also an entire misapprehension of the 
functions which the organs of national defence, which have not been 
“created by Ukase,” but have evolved themselves by a process of 
natural growth, are collectively intended to perform, g 

To use an engineering simile, we. had, consciously or unconsciously, 


designed a set of engines to work economically at full power—like, for ` 


instance, the engines of the Atlantic liner—and then we tested them 
at less than one-tenth boiler power and complained because they 
proved uneconomical and developed internal resistances, all of which 
would disappear after the machinery had found itself. 

In the South African War, during, the first few weeks when for the 
moment the pressure of public opinion rose a little above the normal, 
not only were our depéts crowded with men for the Regular Army, 
but 30,000 ex-Reserve soldiers came forward—the finest body of men 
I have ever seen in Europe—four-fifths of the Militia volunteered by 
battalions, and more than 100,000 Volunteers and Yeomanry offered 
their services. If that was the response of the nation when roused 
only by the pinpricks of three trifling outpost engagements—for that 
is all they really were when measured by the scale of Manchurian or 


Continental experience—can anyone doubt the effect the news of a’ 


surprise invasion or even attempted invasion would have. on our 
people, when accompanied, as it inevitably must be, with a sudden 
leap in the price of foodstuffs, the crash of shaken industries, and 
some three million genuine workmen out on the streets? 

It will not be men that we shall want when the great struggle comes, 
‘but officers trained to employ them to the best advantage; and this 
is where our real difficulty commences, for though the reform I have 
above alluded to—viz., the concession of responsibility to the company 
' and squadron commanders—must in due course bear the same fruit as 
in Germany, France, Austria; indeed wherever it has been tried, its 


* 
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growth will be indefinitely prolonged unless it is given a right initial 
direction. As yet there is no sign of a guiding hand. We have had 
commissions—Royal and otherwise—and they have issued reports 
and recommendations, all of them unworkable until we evolve a 
working doctrine founded on unshakable scientific truths. Of what 
use will it be to enlarge the staff and digmfy it with a new name? 
To do so will only be to add to the host of empirics, each working 
by the light of his own experience, and for that very reason, and in 
proportion to his excellence as a potential commander, rendering the 
prospect of his successful co-operation with his comrades less instead 
of greater. This successful co-operation is the essence of the 
whole matter; but we shall not get it until we learn to collate and 
co-ordinate our observations and evolve a working system, precisely 
- as doctors, engineers, architects, etc., have done all over the world. 

Our foremost need, therefore, at the present time is an organ of 
scientific enquiry, presided over by a man with the true scientific habit 
of mind, who could direct his subordinates where. and how to look for 
bedrock facts; and the result of its labours should be published and 
circulated for information as in France. It should be absolutely free 
from disciplinary control, stating its observations without favour or 
prejudice, whether they happened to support the theories of the drill 
books or the reverse and in turn the freest comment should be invited 
and encouraged. 

Every young officer who at the Staff College, or elsewhere, showed 
talent for the work, should, as in Germany, be given at least a six 
months’ probation in order to learn the method, and no one who had 
not been through the course should be available for any instructional 
post. Substantially this is the method which has been pursued both 
in Prussia and France with most conspicuous success, but with the 
sole drawback that the work having to be commenced “above,” it 
took in each case nearly twenty-five years to bear fruit. With us, 
thanks to the material already made available, even five years should 
suffice, for men’s minds are just now in such a state of saturation that 
it needs but an impulse imparted by authority to set up crystallisation. 

Laymen can have no conception how all-important the creation of 
this school of investigation has become. Our ideas of military 
education are fully thirty years behind the times, and until we can 
find someone to systematise them, it is impossible to settle all the 
points on which efhciency and economy depend. I am inclined to 
think that the best man to preside over such a department would be 
an ex-naval constructor, for the designing of an Army Corps is almost 
as much a matter of compromise as the design of a battleship. To 
combine, in the. latter, mobility, fire power and radius of action, the 
naval constructor has recourse to tables of experimental results, curves 
of stability, speed and the like, and by comparing these he can settle 
at a glance dimensions and proportions which could not be determined 
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by any amount of empiric discussion. The same applies equally to 
military conditions, except that on many points we have not yet begun 
to collect the experimental data, and it will need some ingenuity to 
devise suitable lines of inquiry to obtain them. 

Yet, even as matters stand, military history, scientifically handled, 
affords a firm foothold, Let us take the question of mobility as an 
example. The central fact which emerges from the study of the 
Napoleonic campaigns, and which all recent experience, particularly 
in South Africa, confirms, is that superior mobility is the one quality 
which enables a numerically small army to resist and defeat a superior 
one. Primarily mobility depends on supply; but the area swept over 
by an advancing Army varies as the square of the day’s march. On 
the larger area more food will be found, hence, with a proportionate 
gain in speed, less food need be carried. No amount of logical 
reasoning will decide the exact compromise sacra but a diagram 
will show it in a moment. 

Again, the larger the area covered the eae the chances of 
finding the enemy, and the higher the speed the greater the ‘certainty 
of being able to place one’s own troops, to quote the words of the 
old 1874 Infantry drill book, “in positions from which the rifle can be’ 
“used to the best effect.” .Now a calculation based on the data of 
the South African War shows that with modem weapons this 
advantage may rise aś high as twenty to one—z.e, that from a 
surrounding position each bullet fired has a twenty to one better: 
chance of hitting something vulnerable at the centre than the shots 
fired from the centre towards the circumference. Hence fewer 
‘rounds—ze., less weight, need be carried to attain a given result, and 
the diminution in. weight, PTT with Fay again ae an 
increase in mobility. 

Reasoning empirically on the “sensuous impression: of the battle-, 
“field,” to quote Clausewitz’s saying, the popular outcry. has all -been 
for increase of weight, heavier artillery; heavier rifles and more 
cartridges for the Cavalry, more cartridges and entrenching tools for 
the Infantry; but what is the use of all these additions, if the men 
who are to employ them always arrive too late? Unfortunately 
recent Manchurian experiences are already being interpreted in the 
‘same direction, the point being ignored that the absence of roads and 
‘railways made mobility impossible, and hence both strategy and tactics 
had to revert to the typical forms which characterised the Seven 
Years’ War, the Civil War in America hnd the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877. . . l 

This raises the eternal question, For what purpose does our Army 
exist, and in what type of country will it be called on to“fght— 
Europe, Asia or America? I counter this by replying, that our Army 
exists to keep the peace, and therefore if organised, equipped and 
‘trained in such manner as to convince our most formidable adversaries 
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that it is ready to undertake the most difficult of all tasks—vız., a real 
struggle for survival against the hosts of the Continent on their own 
ground, it will never have to fight at all. 

We are nearer this ideal than the public imagines, for Continental 
observers never forget that behind the Regular Army and its Reserves 
there stand over half a million trained! soldiers under 45 years of age, 
backed by two million and more partially-trained men, who all must 
serve under pressure of that most potent of all motives—hunger— 
when the time comes. 

I am firmly convinced that if one such department as I have above 
suggested could be created, the facts it would reveal would be so 
overwhelming that so far from needing a second Cromwell or 
Napoleon for the task, the ability-of a very average mind would suffice 
to organise, not one Army—that is nothing nowadays—but such a 
group of armies, with such potential striking power, that the peace of 
Europe would remain unbroken for the next half century. Surely 
this would be the most economical of all reforms, 


F. N. MAUDE, Col, C.B., gsc, late R.E. 


P.S.—Since the above has been in the Press, Mr. Haldane has given 
to the country a partial indication of the future policy to be observed 
‘ in dealing with the military resources of the nation. No stronger 
proof of the need for the creation of a department for the scientific 
study of war, such as I have above sketched out, can well be imagined, 
for his speech is convincing evidence of the want of any scientific 
knowledge of the bedrock facts on which military efficiency ultimately 
depends. His conception is a purely “empiric” solution of our 
problem, and the natural consequence of the form in which the facts 
have been presented to him, which again follows naturally from the 
“eighteenth century ” views on the nature of war in which the existing 
generation of senior officers have been trained. The fundamental 
defence of all existing national armaments is that indirectly they pay 
their way, by making the industrial population both physically and 
morally better fitted to survive in the international struggle for exist- 
ence, the limiting condition being that the sacrifice of time and 
individual liberty they involve are not too great for the circumstances 
of the particular nation’s environment. As long as this condition is 
observed, then, within limits fixed by the physique of the country, you 
cannot train too many men to bear arms, for each man as he leaves the. 
army has a better expectation of life, and is a more efficient wealth 
producer than he otherwise would be, and if the department I have 
proposed were in existence, the figures available would show that we 
are still within this limit, though approximating very closely to it in 
the regular army. : i 
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A reduction of numbers might’ well be defended on.the grounds 

. that the nation does not breed sufficient men, of the stamp we require 
for prolonged Indian and Colonial service, to make their training 

remunerative, and for this reason I have always advocated a numerical 


reduction, but coupled with a redistribution of the proportions of the . 


three arms which with fewer mén would give us greater efficiency for 
our peace time duties and enormously greater power of expansion to 


deal with a great war. Given adequate space and a sufficient staff of. 


clerks, and the points I have made could be demonstrated in diagram 
form precisely like the strains and stresses in a girder railway bridge. 
But single-handed the task is beyond one’s power. 

Further, with reference to his proposal to hand over the administra- 


tion of the auxiliary forces to the County Councils, the same statistics - 


which it would be the duty of my proposéd Department to cause to 
be prepared would show that the ultimate result must almost 
inevitably be to destroy the political party to which Mr. Haldane 
belongs altogether. For the’ ex-soldiers, sailors and volunteers form 


by far the largest collective vote in the nation, and once they realise . 


their power, good-bye to all economy for the future: This con- 
sequence is inevitable, for men with the. keenness necessary to 
become volunteers never are, and never can be, satisfied with the degree 
of efficiency attainable in peace. The more they realise what war 
means, the more they clamour for the unattainable, and a nation which 
should once enter on this perilous path will stand about as much 

chance of survival in modern industrial competition as the individual 
"who gives up all his time to sports and the development of his 
‘physical strength at the expense of his brains. There is a reasonable 
limit in military preparation as in other things. 

Finally, the statistics which could be collected would show that all 
these. changes are uncalled for and uneconomical—all we require at 
the present time being “continuity of conditions” to restore the 
War Office credit. 

Five years ago I was prepared with a scheme for establishing old- 
age pensions and offering other advantages to the volunteers under 
my command, and could have found all the money easily, had it been 
possible to guarantee that the yearly capitation grant would not be 
either reduced or otherwise. tampered with. From one battalion. it 
would have spread to others, and in a few years it is reasonable to 
anticipate that the manufacture of efficient volunteers would have 
become a self-supporting 4 per cent. gold-edged security, based on 
debenture shares issued against the value of the land already acquired 
and the capitation grant of the efficients annually turned out. 


F.N. M. 


THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. I. 


HE critical problems connected with the Lord’s Prayer stand 

out among the other questions of New Testament criticism with a 

special interest which is all their own. It is not merely that we are 
here dealing with words which are of exceptional sanctity, alike on 
account of the Person who originally spoke them, and of the many 
generations of His followers who have used them as the centre of their 
daily devotion; all that goes without saying and needs no words of 
ours to drive it home; but because even in the realm of pure criticism 
itself, where no sentiment ought ever to be allowed to penetrate, these 
problems stand alone and separate, not to be solved by the ordinary 
rules which hold in such matters, but calling for a treatment which is 
peculiar to themselves alone. This exceptional character arises from 


the fact that we are here dealing with a formula whose history goes ~ 


back far behind that of the written Gospels, and which has always had 
a separate life of its own, independent of that of the Gospels in which 
it is enshrined. The failure adequately to recognise this exceptional 
character, which is so obvious when once it is stated, has in some 
cases kept critics from a right appreciation of the questions they have 
tried to solve. 

It has been recognised of late years that the problems of Gospel 
criticism do not always end with the satisfactory determination of 
the original text of the existing Gospel, but reach back in many cases 
to the further question of the text of the long lost “source” from 
which that Gospel has been compiled. But the problems connected 
with the Lord’s Prayer do not end even with the “source,” but go 
back to the very first moments of the Christian consciousness. Its 
history begins clearly before the death of Christ. It was a well known 
prayer in daily use, with a form that was already crystallising into 


that which it has ever since retained, when the earliest of the written 


sources which underlie our present Gospels began to be composed ; 
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and it must possess a literary history, could we but recover it, the first . 


part of which was already completed when the Gospel of St. 
Matthew took its present form. That history has been a double one 
ever since. There has been the literary history of the. Gospel text, 
and there has been the liturgical’ history of the form of prayer, and 
these two separate histories have continually influenced one another ; 
the liturgical form at one time and in one country being altered into 
conformity with the Gospel text, while at another time and in another 
country we may find the text of the Gospels, especially when a new 
translation is being prepared, drawn into conformity with the 
vernacular form of prayer. It is a tangled history that necessarily 
results, and yet, I think, it would be hard to discover a field at once 
more fascinating and more fertile for the exercise of critical research. 


At the very outset of our investigations we are met by the fact 
that we have to deal with two widely varying forms of the prayer in 
the two Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. The fact is obscured 
in our ordinary Bibles, because in the course of centuries copyists 
gradually assimilated the text of St. Luke towards the more familiar 
form which they were using in their prayers, and which is found in 


St. Matthew ; but an examination of the oldest MSS. and versions and ' 


also of the quotations made by early writers, leaves no possible doubt 


that the two forms originally differed more widely. They ate given 


in the Revised Version as follows :— 


St. MATTHEW. ST. LUKE. 
Our Father, which art in heaven, | Father, . . 
Hallowed be thy name. Hallowed’ be thy name. i 
Thy kingdom come. Thy kingdom come. n & 


_ Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 


And forgive us our debts, as we ` 


also have forgiven our debtors. 


And bring us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from the evil one. 


4 


Give us day by day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our sins, for we 
ourselves also forgive everyone 
that is indebted to us. 
And bring us not into temptation. 
vA 


Disregarding for the moment all minor questions of words and 
readings, and confining ourselves to the actual clauses of the prayer, 
we find that the form given by St. Luke not only lacks entirely two of 
the clauses in St. Matthew, having five petitions only instead of séven, 
but that it varies also in the form of address, having only the single 
word, Father, instead of the formula so familiar to ourselves, “Our 
“Father, who art in Heaven.” The setting also in which the prayer 
is given varies in the two Evangelists, and this has led some 


‘ 
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commentators to explain the difference by supposing that our Lord 
spoke on two separate occasions, giving the longer form in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the shorter in answer to some single, unnamed 
disciple. There is no need for us to discuss this matter here. Many 
will no doubt be content to rest in this explanation, but there will be 
others who will feel that it is insufficient. Certainly there 1s no 
difficulty at all in supposing that our Lord may have taught the words 
of the prayer on more than one occasion, or that these occasions may 
sometimes have been to private individuals and sometimes to large 
audiences. That may, or may not, have been the case; the point 
which just now concerns us is rather that we have, when considering 
` the Gospel texts of the prayer, not so much to deal with our Lord's 
original words as with accounts which were committed to writing many 
years afterwards, when the prayer in question had for a long time 
been widely used. The form that will have been written down by 
the Evangelists will not necessarily be a form which they by personal 
memory or careful enquiry had ascertained to have been actually 
employed by our Blessed Lord on this or that individual occasion, but 
rather the form in which the prayer was commonly recited among those 
Christians for whom that Gospel was primarily intended. The fact 
that there is a difference between the forms recorded by these two 
Evangelists points, it seems to me, not only to two separate occasions 
on which our Lord spoke these words, but also to a rapid liturgical 
development which brought about the change between the times at 
which the two Gospels, or it may be their sources, were respectively 
put into writing. Each of the two forms will probably have been in 
actual liturgical use, but one at a much earlier date than the other. 
We are, in fact, already face to face with the effects, though not even 
yet, as I hope still to show, with the earliest effects, of the one great 
cause to which I have already referred as being at the bottom of all 
the variations of the prayer with which we are engaged. 

There is one law in liturgical matters which is constant and 
invariable. A liturgical formula which by common use or special 
importance has acquired a notable sanctity of its own in the eyes of 
those who use it will never be found to change its wording materially, 
or to drop one of its clauses. It will often change as years go on, but 
it will be by additions or interpolations, and hardly ever in any other 
way. The only exceptions have to do with periods of violent religious 
upheaval. Speaking generally, it is true that words which have once 
come to be widely regarded as sacred are never changed and never 
omitted. On the other hand, in almost every case, such formule 
have been added to and enlarged. This is true notoriously of such 
services as the Roman Mass, where successive Popes, especially in 
early times, have added sentences or features which are still in many 
cases traditionally connected with their names. It is true also of such 
smaller formule as the Angelic Salutation or the Apostles’ Creed, or, 
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to give two instances in which such changes have very recently been 
made, the Divine Praises, and the Litany of Loretto. It is not less 
true of the Eastern Liturgies and Eastern prayers; though with these 
I can only claim a much slighter acquaintance; and, :because: its 
reasons are deep down in human nature, and therefore are always in 
operation, it will doubtless be true also of the Lord’s Prayer. This 
will provide us with an easy test by which to decide the comparative 
antiquity of the forms in the two Gospels. Where we find two forms 
of any well known liturgical prayer it is alrnost always safe to conclude 
that the shorter is the older and the longer is due to later, additions. 
In less generally known portions of the liturgy the opposite will, no 
doubt, sometimes be found to be the case. But, in those portions 
which are familiar to all, no one will willingly give up or change the 
use of. words which have once become a sacred part of his religious 
life, nor is there anything in which men are generally more rigidly 
conservative than in this matter of their prayers. On these principles, 
' therefore, except so far as local variation may be a factor in the case, 
a question which we must return to later on, we are bound to conclude 
that the form in St. Luke is older, probably by many years, than that 
in St, Matthew. St. Luke, we may suppose, gives us the prayer as 
he found it in his “sources,” or else as he had himself ascertained by 
careful enquiry that it was originally given. In St. Matthew the 
form will be that which was current at the time of the final redaction 
of that Gospel in its present form, a redaction which for many reasons 
seems to me likely to have taken place at a much later period than 
A.D. 75, the date so often given for its compilation. The two forms 
respectively represent the prayer as it was commonly said at the very 
beginning and at the extreme end of the Apostolic period. Between 
the two there may perhaps lie a period of fifty or sixty years of active 
liturgical development through constant religious use. l 

It will be best, I think, if we leave questions of textual criticism 
aside for the moment, and busy ourselves in the first place with the 
successive additions which, if this theory is correct, must have been 
made to the Lord’s Prayer. They are four in number: the 
amplification of the form of address; the interpolation of the words, 
“Thy Will be done on earth, as it is in heaven”; the addition of the 
final petition, “Deliver us from evil”; and, last of all, the extension of 
the whole prayer by the ascription of praise in the Doxology. Each 
of these four demands some short consideration, © 


The simple address, “Father,” so appropriate in the mouth of our 
Lord Himself, or even in the private prayer of the individual Christian, 
seems, at a very early date indeed, to have been felt to be not entirely. 
suitable for public and liturgical worship. It was, indeed, wholly 
contrary to ordinary Jewish usage. (cf, Dalman. “Words of Jesus,” 
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p. 192.) Three separate attempts to remedy this matter seem to have 
left their traces on the texts of the first century. 

The first and earliest of these, of which we have perhaps the 
evidence in three distinct passages of the New Testament, consisted 
in prefixing the Aramaic word “Abba” to the Greek nominative 
ó warhp. It seems now to be more or less generally admitted that 
these words as used by St. Paul in Rom. viii. 15 and Gal. iv. 6 
constitute a reference to the Lord’s Prayer as used by those 
communities to whom the Apostle was writing. 

The second attempt to modify the brevity of the address consisted 
in the addition of the single word “Holy.” It is known to us through 
the Didache, and occurs also in three Old Latin MSS. @ f. 2.) and in 
one Vulgate MS. (wm.). It has left its mark also in several later 
prayers. The fact that one MS., though it is true it is the latest, does 
not contain any clause answering to “ Who art in heaven” is sufficient 
to prove that “Holy” here is not a mere variant for “Our,” but that 
the phrase had a separate existence, and has been joined in the 
Didache and in the other MSS. to the other clause by a process of 
conflation. The origin of this form of address seems clearly to be 
Jn. xvii. 11, “Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom 
“Thou hast given me.” The phrase was one that was traditionally 
known to have been used by our Lord in prayer. 

The third of these longer openings was that which is familiar to 
all, as having finally won its way into the permanent form of the 
Church’s devotion, “Our Father, Who art in heaven.” The expression 
“Heavenly Father” or “your Father who is in heaven,” occurs very 
frequently in St. Matthew, but outside of that Gospel only twice 
(Mk. xi. 26, Luke xi. 13), and in-each of these latter instances it is 
connected with explanations of the Lord’s Prayer. It is, therefore, 
an interesting question whether the prayer has been amplified from 
the Gospel, or whether the Gospel narrative has not rather been 
affected by the familiar phraseology of the Prayer. The evidence on 
either side is too evenly balanced to enable us to decide the question 
with certainty. The form is not uncommon in early Jewish prayers. 


We pass on next to consider the interpolation of the clause, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” The first four 
words need give us no trouble. They are taken verbatim from 
another of our Lord’s recorded prayers, offered this time in the course 
of His Agony at Gethsemane. “O my Father, if this cannot pass 
“away except I drink it, Thy will be done.” (Matt. xxvi. 42). The 
latter part of the clause presents more difficulty, for here for the fitst 
time we meet with words of which there is no proof that they were 
drawn from any prayer or saying of our Lord. But this part of the 
subject will be better left to stand over, until we come to discuss the 
various readings connected with the previous clause, “Thy Kingdom 
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“come,” for the two clauses: are, historically, extremely closely 
connected. 

Next, then, we have to. consider the addition of the last clause, 
“But deliver us from evil,” or “from the evil one,” for the Greek, as is | 
well known, may be translated in either,way. Here again there ‘are 
no words of our Lord from which the petition can be supposed to be 
derived directly, although there are sevéral which might be ‘quoted as 
having possibly suggested it. The point, however, which I desire to 
put forward by way of suggestion is that this last petition was not 
originally intended to be looked upon as part'of the prayer itself; nay, 
more, that even now it has not fully made good its claim to be 
admitted within the sacred precincts, but that it was originally, and 
to some extent still remains, only a response following after, with no 
claim to be considered as an integral part of the prayer with which it 
has come to be so closely connected. 

The evidence ‘on which I base my case is, primarily and in chief, 
the absence of the clause in St. Luke, which seems to me sufficient 
' absolutely to prove that it is no part of the original prayer. It is incon-' 
ceivable that St. Luke or anyone else would have dared, without-the 
gravest reasons, deliberately to omit one of the petitions in the Lord’s 
own prayer. Secondly, I would draw attention to the liturgical custom 
which has always prevailed throughout the Western Church. Among 
Catholics, even at the present time, this clause is never recited in the 
course of liturgical worship by the priest who is saying the prayer. 
As a general rule-—a relic of the “ discipline of the secret,” when it was 
important to keep the words from coming to the knowledge of 
heathen auditors—the prayer is said in silence. The priest begins 
aloud, Pater noster, and, after a sufficient pause, ends his prayer with 
Et ne nos inducas in tentationem, to which the people answer, Sed 
ibera nos a malo. On the one occasion on which the prayeriis recited 
aloud in its entirety—that is, after the Consecration at the Mass, the 
same practice is! observed. The priest sings the whole down to the 
word tentationem and then stops short, while the choir responds, Sed 
libera nos a malo. This practice is invariable and without any » 

exception in all the uses of the West. The Mozarabic or old’ Spanish 
-rite is especially striking. There the priest at Mass sings the Pater 
noster clause by clause, and the people as each clause is sung respond 
by singing “Amen.” The only exceptions are that to the clause, 
. “Give us this day our daily bread,” they answer, “For Thou art God,” 
which looks like an innovation of the eleventh century or thereabouts, 
and that to the last clause, “Lead us not into temptation ” they respond | 
as is done elsewhere in the West, “But deliver us from evil.” 

Į am not awaré that any similar practice can be quoted from any 
‘Eastern Liturgy, but I have been told that something similar is done 
sometimes amongst the Copts, though not in the Liturgy itself. There 
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exists, however, in the service books of one Oriental body a passage 
which seems to afford confirmatory evidence for my contention. In 
the Ethiopic Liturgy, which is in use in Abyssinia, after the 
Communion the priest exhorts the people to give thanks, saying, “Let 
“us give thanks to the Lord for that we have received His Holy 
“Body,” and the people three times respond, “Our Father, who art in 
“heaven, lead us not into temptation:” The response is in no way 
appropriate to the occasion, and I am inclined to think that the 
original practice was to recite the whole Pater noster, but that these 
words only, as in the West, were said aloud. *I am strengthened in 
this opinion by the fact that among the Copts, whose liturgical 
customs are near akin to the Abyssinian, it seems still to be the custom 
for the priest to say the words alone down to “Who art in heaven,” 
and for the people then to take it up, while at some other times they 
‘seem to have preserved the custom of answering, “But deliver us from 
“evil,” much as is done in the West. But if I am right in supposing 
that this Abyssinian response represents the whole Pater noster of 
more ancient times, then it follows that in Abyssinia at that time the 
Pater noster ended at the word “temptation,” and did not include 
anything corresponding with “Deliver us from evil.” 

Another slight indication which seems to me to tend in the same 
direction may be found in the word Kyrie, “Lord,” which is found 
after “Lead us not into temptation” in several widely separated 
instances. It occurs thus in the Palestinian Liturgy, in the Ethiopic 
Liturgy, and in the Arabic text printed by Mrs. Gibson in Studia 
Sinaitica. On the other hand, in the fourth century clay tablet 
found at Megara, and now in the Museum at Athens, it occurs after 
“Deliver. us from evil.” I suggest that in all these cases alike the 
word was originally appended at the end of the prayer, and that in 
the three earlier instances the prayer, at the time when this was 
originally done, ended at the words “from temptation.” 

In St. Matthew the clause occurs in every known MS. and version, 
so that the addition must apparently be older, in the locality in which 
that Gospel was compiled, than the last recension of the Gospel itself. 
We may note, however, that Polycarp apparently knew nothing of 
it. (Eż. ad Phil. 7.) The motive for the addition was, no doubt, the 
theological difficulty involved in the use of the words “Lead us not 
“into temptation,” a difficulty which is probably more marked in the 
Greek and Latin forms of the prayer than it was in the original 
Aramaic; in which language the so-called “causative voice has,” 
according to Dr. Chase, “no necessary notion of deliberate guidance,” 
but “may approach a permissive sense.” (The Lord’s Prayer in the 
early Church, p. 63.) These difficulties are probably alluded to by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 13), “The Lord is faithful Who will not suffer you 
“to be tempted above that ye are able”; and almost certainly by St. 
James (i. 13), “Let no man say he is tempted of God,” and led in 
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early times to several glosses, one of which, “Suffer us not to be led 
“into temptation,” is apparently founded on St. Paul’s’ words and is 
to be found in several Old Latin MSS., besides being alluded to in 
the writings of St. Cyprian and St. Augustine. 

I do not propose to enter at length into the question whether this 
last clause should run “Deliver us from evil” or “from the evil one.” 


I find myself in the happy position of agreeing with all parties, even ° 


where they are in opposition to one another. I think Mr, McClellan 
is right when he says that the petition does not well accord with the 
rest of the prayer, but then I do not hold that it was at first an integral 
‘part of it. I hold with Dr, Lightfoot that there is a reference to the 
Temptation and the Agony, but I think the petition was added by 
' the Church partly to make that reference clear and unmistakable. I 
consider Westcott and Hort were right in thinking that the evidence 
of the Greek Fathers is irresistible in favour of the masculine 
rendering, but I hold that the Latin Fathers and the Embolismus of 


the Latin Mass give evidence on the whole almost equally strong forthe ` 


neuter. The difference seems to me to have arisen to a great extent 


from the genius of the two languages. A malo, to my mind, suggests 


the neuter just as strongly as årò roð movnpoŭ the masculine. 

There is an interesting parallel to the two rival renderings to be 
_ found in some English medieval commentaries on the Apostles’ 
Creed. In these sanctorum communionem is taken as neuter, and 
as meaning the “communication of holy things” rather than the 
“communion of saints.” Thus in one metrical paraphrase the clause 
is interpreted “that housel is both flesh and blood.” 


On the subject of the Doxology I do not propose to say much. 
Indeed, I should say nothing at all were it not that it provides us 
with so admirable an example of the double process of change which 
I have already described, taking place in this instance not in the 
dim distance of the first century, but comparatively in our own times. 
The Doxology takes its origin from the Jewish custom of adding on 
an ascription of praise to complete a prayer, a custom in some ways 
analogous to our own usage of ending up our prayers with “through 
“Jesus Christ our Lord,” which the Copts add even to the Lord’s 
Prayer itself. It must have been in Jewish and Palestinian 
surroundings that the addition of the Doxology was originally made. 
Accordingly, we find it first, though not quite in its present form, in 
the Didache and in the “Martyrdom of Polycarp,” neither of which 
‘is later than the early part of the second century. At first it would 
seem that the wording was not ‘absolutely fixed, but one form in 
particular made its way into the Old Syriac of St. Matthew, and 
thence into various Old Latin versions. It never got into the 
Vulgate, but, perhaps through the Peshitto, it did find a place in the 
Greek fextus receptus and from thence was imported at the Reforma- 
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tion into the English Book of Common Prayer; the authors of that 
compilation being apparently under the impression that the wicked 
Papists had for some unknown reason suppressed a portion of the 
prayer of our Lord, and that they, by restoring its use, were bringing 
back the Prayer to its original and scriptural form. We have, there- 
fore, a singularly complete instance of the inter-play of the two forces 
at work. We have the clause originating as a local liturgical usage 
in the Far East, thence by degrees making its way into some of the 
texts of the Gospel, and thence again, after many centuries, passing 
into the liturgical use of another people, this time in the farthest 
West, of whose traditional prayers it had till then not formed a 
part. We could hardly wish for a better instance of the way in which 
such changes and various renderings have been brought about, and 
it is for this reason only that I have given this matter even this very 
brief consideration. 

The net result so far of our investigation is to confirm the opinion 
that St. Luke’s form is the older of the two. It has not been 
abbreviated from that in St. Matthew, but the converse rather 1s 
true, that the form in St, Matthew is the result of later additions, 
made for the most part very early in the Church’s history, and having 
for their object the making the prayer more suitable for use in public 
worship. This conclusion will be, I think, further strengthened when 
we go on to consider the verbal and other changes within the clauses 
themselves, but that will be a long undertaking and must be left to 
be done in another article. 
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CULTURE AMONG THE POOR, 


) XCEPT in its literal sense, culture is a word unknown among 
F the poor. Cultivated and uncultivated—especially the latter 
—~are favourite adjectives, but are used with a peculiar implication. “An 
“oncultivated person ” is not necessarily ignorant or rough in ‘manner, 
‘but is untrustworthy and of low moral tone, while “a great big 
“oncultivated person” is almost past praying for. Culture, as’ a 
xeality, exists far more generally than novelists and newspaper writers 
would have us believe, although evidence of it may not be apparent at 
the first glance. 

If we enquired closely into the complaints of modern deterioration 
-of manners in the lower classes, we should find that the real sting 
_ does not lie in actual rudeness, but in the shock of receiving courtesy 

-when respect was demanded. The complainants feel, in their modest 
` degree, very much like Henry LIX. of Hochneunschlisser-Fichten- 
wald, when the American student,.on bemg ae said genially, 
“Pleased to make your acquaintance! aie 
Not long ago I read a book in which a young and beautiful but 
“earnest” lady propounds the theory that humour can only exist with 
partial ignorance ; nothing is amusing if we probe deeply enough ; to 
understand is to weep. I was reminded of her views by a recent 
“picture i in “Punch,” headed “A Good Start.” A servant, just arrived, 
_ is saying to her scandalised mistress, “May I harsk if my young man 
“has called yet?” It is difficult to grasp how any middle-class 
mistress could see anything startling in the question; how. could 
-she fail to know that it simply meant, “Has my box come?” Servants, 
however extravagant in other ways, have a rooted objection to 
spending a farthing on cab fares or porters, and one of the most 
generally acknowledged uses of a “young’man” is to carry his fiancée s 
luggage from one situation to another. If the box is too heavy for 
‘him he brings a friend, who is also in training for matrimony, or failing 
‘that, an unwilling younger brother, but no paid help must be engaged: 
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Would any of the forty thousand Smiths of Surbiton have done as 
much as this to repair an imagined discourtesy? Happening to be 
in the near neighbourhood of a woman who had shown me many 
small attentions, I called to see her. She was a little slow in answering 
the door, and when she came, said she was just getting her husband’s 
tea. Knowing that tea really means dinner, and that the comfortless 
meal a workman calls his dinner is mercifully only his lunch, I declined 
to go in; and would not allow her to stay talking to me. A few 
evenings later she came to see me, a distance of three miles, accom- 
panied by her husband in his Sunday best. I was rather puzzled by 
the visit, as they seemed to have nothing special to say, and.it must 
have been quite two years later that I received the explanation. 
“When you said as you wouldn’t keep me, I felt as if I could have 
“cut my tongue out! Id only spoke of his tea to account for being 
“so slow coming to the door. My husband was as put out as could be.’ 
“Why did you go for to say that about my tea?’ he says. ‘What 
“*did my tea matter whether I had it or no?’ ‘Well, I says, ‘if it’s 
“my last word, I never said it to'hinder her coming in.” And after 
“that nothing would do but we must both take the tram and go and 
“see you, to show that no harm was meant by neither of us.” These 
people, I must add, were in an entirely independent -position, and 
my only business: connection with them was in having helped to nurse 
the mother-in-law, and being over-pressed with work at the time, I 
had done remarkably little for her. l 

One sign of culture common among the poor at the present day, 
and comparatively rare in the upper classes, is love of the natural 
freshness, simplicity and innocent credulity of early childhood, coupled 
with intense dislike and distrust of precocity in any form A little 
girl, some weeks short of four years old, the youngest child of a steady- 
going agricultural labourer, utterly shocked her elders by announcing, 
“I dohn’ believe Santy Claws puts the things in our stockins,—it’s just 
“old mother!” They were ashamed to think they had nourished up 
such an esfrzt fort, and greatly relieved a year later when, rationalistic 
interpretations being temporarily obscured by the miraculous arrival 
of a baby sister, she was overheard telling her school-fellows, “Father's 
“brought home some holly boughs to sweep-the chimley so’s Santy 
“Claws wohn’ dirty hees white whiskehs when’ he comes down,” and 
immensely pleased when, the baby having reached the age of eight 
weeks, she said, pityingly, “Pore baby, it do seem a shame she’s 
“never had no birfday yet!” 

Even those of the poor who are in the constant habit of reading 
good literature never seem to have the dimmest perception of 
distinctive style. Macaulay might equally well have written “Pilgrim’s 
“Progress” as an essay upon it, and .I had considerable difficulty in 
persuading one of the most intelligent of my patients that “Adam 
“Bede,” “Jane Eyre” and “East Lynne” were not written by the 
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‘same person. Another patient always kept a copy of the “Inferno” 


close at hand, and I believe derived great satisfaction from reading 
it, but I am absolutely certain that she would have readily accepted 
the poems of Adelaide Proctor, or Mrs. Hemans, as being the work 
of Dante. That the same’ person should publish both prose and 
poetry would, however, be inconceivable. 

_ This complete insensibility to style is not without practical effect 
in daily life; it adds to the ease with which mischief is made, not 
only between employers and employed, but between one neighbour 
and another: stories bearing complete internal evidence of entire 
falsity find instant credence. No one thinks of saying, “Why, that’s 
“a word I never heard old Mrs. Brown use in her life, and I’ve known 


“her thirty years,” and one but rarely hears the objection, “Well, he 
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“may ha’ said it, but it don’t sound to me like his us’al way o’ talkin’. 
In the upper classes a rudimentary perception of style can be detected 
at a very early age.’ Untruthful servants are often taken aback by 
the unhesitating way in which a child of four or five will reject spurious 
utterances attributed to parents or older brothers and sisters, while 


‘swallowing with complete credulity the most improbable statements 


about persons of whom she knows very little. 

This unconsciousness of the existence of style throws an air of 
improbability over tales of which the relaters are quite unaware, Asked 
to account for a furious fight which had taken place on the lower 
deck, a bluejacket told his captain: “Well, sir, all I says to ’im was, 
“Thomas, will you kindly get out © my hammick?’” and after 
completing the narrative on these lines he was genuinely astonished 


_at the unbelief with which it was received.’ 


g 


The poor are as a rule strangely incapable of the art of letter- 
writing. A mother will correspond for years with a som in America, 


or a married daughter “in the north,” and neither will succeed in 


giving the other more.than the haziest and most incorrect ideas of 
situation and surroundings. The mechanical difficulties of writing 
and spelling have nothing to do with the matter; many of the baldest 


and emptiest epistles look like the original of a lithographed circular’ 


and are faultless in spelling, while by far the best letter I ever saw 
written by any poor person is the following, sent by the wife of a 
peasant farmer to a lady whose pet dog she had received as a 
boarder :— 


Dear Madam Whith one thing and a nother i do not seem to get 
much time for writing my husbant told me to write all last Week the 
days do seem to come and go so quicke i am glad it is a friend i am 
writing to and I am sure you do not mind me haveing keep you 
waiting so long for a letter and Dear old trap as been all right had 
annything been the mather i should of write at once Dear old trap is 
quite at home he do not mind I dont know how meny times a day he 
do want to wash the baby and the gambles he do keep them in thear 
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place my husbant he shant come in the house we have to hold him 
when he do come from Work but as soon as he do see who he is he 
do not know how to make enought of him he would not want anny 
Water to wash in if he would let trap do it for him he has taken so 
much to evelyn that he will follow her annywere she do go out to he do 
play with her the main of his time you should see him sit down 
between the two When they do have some thing to eat of course he 
do come in for a big bit some times he do not get any allen moshley 
as a bit for him he do take it so gentle from the baby that he do laugh 
Dear madam i must not for gat to tell you abaut bakeing day last 
Week of course it was some thing new for trap to see he is sé-much 
like a Christian Well he did look at me and like talk to me as much 
as to say What are you doin then he would stand up on two legs and 
Walk a round the table as much as to say i never see any thing like 
that before he do make us all laugh at him he is very good i am sure 
he is such a good dog i think in your trouble must make you laugh 
hoping i have not put in to much but i Was bound to tell you 
abaut trap so i think to close for the present hopeing you are still on 
the mend not forgating to think you very much for your kinds i do 
remain — —trap is haveing fine sport i have got the same biscuits as 
you had i sent to C—.for them. i 


If by chance the sons enter into detail it is not always understood. 
A few years ago a somewhat turbulent private wrote to his mother: 
“I am sorry you had no letter last week, but I am a defaulter and 
“it gives me a heap of extra work.” The good woman most excusably 
` took the unknown for the magnificent, and in reply begged him not 
to be too hard on the others, but to remember he had been a private 
himself. I regret to say that he roared with laughter and read the 
letter aloud for the benefit of all who shared his room. 

At the present day it is a sign of impermeable middle-age to 
mention the words “inherited capacity”; but how can one help 
contrasting the emptiness of the letters, whether of business or 
affection, commonly written by the poor, with the fact that at three 
-or four years of age a professional man’s child will ask for a pencil 
and paper, scrawl industriously for a few minutes, and then volunteer 
to read a “letter,” which generally proves to be a tolerably clear 
record of all the facts that have specially interested him during the 
previous forty-eight hours? And at the age of seven or eight, even 
when much hampered by difficulties of execution, he will produce, 
without any assistance, a far better composition than the most 
intelligent servant in the house. 

But even the smallest power of letter-writing is a wonderful protec- 
tion from injustice. A large employer of labour once showed me as 
a curiosity a pencilled note he had received from a man summarily 
dismissed by an overseer for some alleged breach of rules. Nearly 
every word was misspelt, and the words themselves were uncouth, 
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for the final sentence was, “Be I to shape on the screen?” As the 
master restored the document to his pocket-book he said, casually, 
“Tt would have taken him an hour to tell me as much as this, and 
“then I should not have been able to make head or tail of it. He 
“stammers horribly.” 

A small telegraph-boy, much persecuted by his seniors,,one day 
flew into a violent rage, and fury. temporarily supplying the lack of 
muscle he reduced them to such a condition that they made a formal 
complaint against him of aggravated and unprovoked assault. Three 
days later the fiery morsel received: a formidable blue-lined official 


paper requesting him to “State his reasons in writing for having _ 


“forced soap and blacking into the eyes.of Messenger G.” Nothing 
daunted he asked the most favourably-disposed of the lady clerks 
for a new pen, and sent in such a pertinent reply that he was fully 
exonerated, and his enemies were rather superfluously warned ¢ ‘not to 
“let it occur again.” 

A knowledge of elementary science is spreading rapidly. One 
. woman seriously complained to me because a nurse had not “ filled 

“the glass right up” when disinfecting a thermometer; and a man 
patient was most insistent in his desire to know the cubic contents of 
his room. He would not be contented- with a rough calculation: it 
had to be worked out to what sailors call an “affygraffy,” a word that 
I cannot find even in a German dictionary, but which I imagine 


corresponds to the tenth place of decimals. Luckily he had never. 


, heard that it is necessary to subtract the cubic contents of the 
furniture from the amount, or I should have been obliged to advertise 
for a nurse with a knowledge of conic sections. In a north country 
town I was once ‘stopped in the street by a chimney-sweep, who told 
me that he had been asked to clean a chimney in a house where 
there had been a case of fever, and enquired if it would be safe for 
him ‘to do so. “I suppose the place has been disinfected?” “Ay, 
“but Ah doot they've disinfected the chimley.” He presently told 
me that he had not washed for forty years, and having survived that 
I thought he must be strong enough to risk battle with any enfeebled 
germs hiding behind soot flakes. 

Standards of propriety and even morality vary strangely but are 
never entirely absent. “Hes droonk, yon mon,” said an experienced 
child of nine or ten in a matter-of-fact manner, entirely free from 
any tinge of surprise or blame; but, after a moment’s reflection, she 
added, in tones of stern' condemnation, “and it’s not Saturday, 
nayther! ” i 

“Danny’s a bit improved from what he was; he used to be a 
“nawfil boy,” said an elder sister. I dared not ask from what a life 
of sin satin-cheeked Danny had been rescued, but she gave me an 


adequate measure of his depths of infamy by adding, “When he ~ 


“come indoors now he do remember to take his hat off!” 
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“Then you married rather late in life?” said a friend of mine to a 
retired butler, in whose house she was lodging. “Yes, ma’am, but,” 
in a husky and triumphant whisper, “Zd had offers!” 

Repeated visits to the same house are necessary before a fair 
idea of the condition of the inmates can be arrived at. Without any 
intentional deception things may at the first or second call look better 
or worse than they commonly are. You may chance to find the 
children making a scanty dinner off bread dyed deep with household 
jam; you may find one or more of them with tear-stained faces and 
hear them loudly objurgated for the most trivial offences ; the floor may 
be dirty and all the crockery unwashed; and yet you may be quite 
mistaken in thinking that any of these things are characteristic of 
the house in its normal state. A home may seem the,acme of dis- 
comfort when you visit it at eleven or twelve in the morning, but 
you would hardly recognise it in the evening—floor clean and dry, 
fire burning brightly, lamp lighted, children munching cake and 
drinking heavily-sweetened tea, or perhaps sharing the father’s hot 
meat and potatoes. 

On the other hand, what peaceful moments, what breathing-spaces 
one may enter on even in the stormiest and most wretched of house- 
holds! I remember visiting one cottage where, misled chiefly by 
seeing something of the orderly routine of middle-class families, I 
thought myself among unusually respectable people. Two days later 

I discovered that their moral standard was infinitely below that of 
their rough, unpolished neighbours, who, unacquainted with any of 
the gentler means of moral suasion, assembled in a crowd round the 
house to hoot and throw stones; and when the police arrived on the 
scene it was not to disperse the mob but to arrest the inmates. 

One curious trait of character is that the sting of an accusation 
does not lie in its truth. The poor are just as much wounded by 
being accused of what is so demonstrably false that the accusation is 
obviously a mere rhetorical ornament as they are by charges that are 
disputable, or even true. J have seen a woman reduced to floods of 
tears because a neighbour had said, “The vicar and the schoolmaster, 
“and everyone in the village knows as yours is the dirtiest and 
“starvedest and worst-beyaved childern in the whole place, and how 
“you're just a mass of paupers living on the rates.” In vain I assured 
her that “everyone” could see for themselves that her seven children 
were well washed, well clothed and as fat as butter, and received an 
average of three good-conduct prizes per head every year of their 
lives, and that it would puzzle anyoné to prove that she had ever 
had a penny from the union. She wept inconsolably, and does to this 
day if anything brings the insult to her mind. Another woman was 
even more afflicted because a man, well known to be qualifying for 
his third visit to the county asylum, had called her husband “a casual 
“labourer picked up on the racecourse,” whereas he “had a trade” 
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and had only changed employers twice during the whole, course of his 


working life. 

Fluent conversational powers are highly prized, but sometimes 
rouse jealousy and suspicion. A country girl, who had recently joined 
a Mutual Improvement Class at a London suburban chapel, one day 
“walked ‘out” with the class leader, and on returning told me, 
indignantly, that he had talked “about the Wall of China.” Firiding 
that she knew the word solely in connection with cups and saucers, 
and believed the wall to be of the same material, I thought that the 
young man also must have suffered, and hunted up a tattered copy of 
“Every Boy’s Treasury of Knowledge,” advising her to read it. A 
few weeks later she informed me that she had broken off her engage- 
ment with her country lover on the grounds that she “couldn't marry 
“a man what wasn’t converted and hadn’t no conversation.” 

Contrary to the professed experience of most writers, I find men 
more reticent on the subject of the suffering or adventures encoun- 
' tered in war time than on any other. ' The longest tale of the kind 
ever related to me was: “How'd we take the forts? Well, we fired 
“at them, and they fired at us, and it didn’t seem to make much 
“diffrence, so we got tired of it, and we run zz one side and they 
“run out the other. I rmember a fellow next to me picked up a 
“child’s toy gun, and he said, ‘Can’t return this as moren a six- 
“ “pounder, I s’\pose?’”’ But to hear that old gentleman relate how 


he had once run a bristle into a hollow tooth—life was not long . 


enough even in those leisurable days. ae 
Fine phrases are much delighted in. “So the ad’mal he put me 
“on his private stawff” was the climax of a very long-winded tale 
related to me by a policé-constable ex-seaman gunner. I enquired 
with all due delicacy into the precise implication of the. words, and 
found that the admiral, having accidentally discovered that the man 
had been fraudulently enlisted at the age of twelve, with the ‘con- 
hivance of an over-zealous- lieutenant, and was detained illegally 
and strongly against his wish, had put him into the galley to help 


the cook until the. case could be enquired into and his discharge’ 


' granted. 

Very small differences in the use of words are often puzzling. On 
examining into the joys of an “alleged school-treat,” I was told by a 
country boy of thirteen, “There was a false woman with pipes,” and 
it was only with an effort that I recognised my old friend Aunt Sally. 
During the Spanish-American war a village baker protested, “Two 

“thousand years and them Philippines ain’t altered, not a mite. You 

“mind what St. Paul said of ’em?” 


Greatly exaggerated views are held as to the ignorance of enolane 


commonly found among the working-classes. A country doctor once 
attended the first of a County Council series of lectures on cottage 
cooking. He had hoped much from this new venture, and, listening 
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with deepening disgust as the lecturer lightly dropped references to 
gas-rings, methods of regulating heat of ovens, etc., at the close he 
asked her if she would go with him and see half-a-dozen typical 
cottage grates. She followed him silently in and out of the houses, 
and in response to his question, “Well, what could you cook there? ‘ 
replied frankly, “Nothing! nothing at al. In the course of time I- 
“might boil a kettle.” “And yet all these ignorant women, cook 
“something that enables their husbands to work and their children to 
_ “grow. What is wanted is that you should teach them how to do this 
“Just a little bit better. Their great-grandchildren will be dead of 
“old age before country labourers have twenty-guinea stoves. For 
“nearly fifty years I have seen them obliged to take off the kettle 
“before they can boil the potatoes, and supplied with an oven that 
“will not hold the smallest plate in the house—and all that time people 
“have marvelled that they don’t do more cooking!” 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that, whatever we may think 
of it, the cooking of “my missus” generally satisfies “my master ”— 
at any rate, after he has had her under training for a little time. 
I was told recently of a factory girl who, the day after the wedding, 
provided her husband with chops burnt absolutely black. “Well, I 
“juss put ’em in the pan and they come so. What had I ought to ha” 
“done?” “You'd ought to ha’ put oil in the pan,” replied the husband,, 
boldly. As soon as she had hurried back with two fresh chops she 
_ soused them well in paraffin and recommenced her labours. After æ. 

httle “language” the husband retreated to the public-house. 

But that kind of thing is far rarer than we choose to believe, and 
it is dificult for us to grasp what a genuine difference of taste there 
is between one class and another. Even the daintiest puddings 
supplied by the charitable rich are not found palatable without altera- 
tion, and sugar or jam must always be added. “In my dear home we 
“never had a pudding without currants,” said an anemic girl, looking 
at an excellent batter pudding with contempt. The givers are often. 
so much offended that I have to remonstrate and ask, “How would. 
“you like it if you were expected to eat a few Chinese delicacies, slugs, 
“for example, or eggs black with age?” 

Not only is there a genuine difference in taste, but monotony, so 
far from being regarded as a hardship, is preferred and insisted on, 
especially by men, When I have suggested this or that cheap and 
palatable dish to a prudent housewife, she has often shaken her head 
regretfully, “Yes, I know, m’m. We often had it in the kitchen 
“where I was in service, and Pm partial to it myself, and I don’t 
“doubt but what the children ’ud take to it, but my husband, he’ll eat 
“nothing but boiled bacon, or a chop, or a bit of fat beef baked over 
“pertaters, and if it won't run to that, ‘gimme a bit o brenn’-cheese 
“On Pil know weer I am; hell say.” 

The working man’s wife is constantly reproached (in papers she 
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never reads) for making “heavy” pastry and puddings. Except 
from a dyspeptic husband here ahd there she would receive small 


thanks for making them light. “Well, whats your idea of well-made ` 


“duff?” asked an officer of a grumbling sea-lawyer. “Why, sir, if 
“the cook was worth his salt you might thrown a plum duff over the 
p», 


“mast head and it wouldn’t never break! | l 
The cost of coals, in àddition, is too often forgotten by those who 


think that (instead of its bringing us one stage nearer to periodical 


famines) every ‘social evil would be cured if only the poor would eat 
food of a lower quality. “Why go hungry on a piece of dry bread 
“when five children could be well-fed on a penny-farthing’sworth of 
“lentils?” ask ardent vegetarians, forgetting that the bread is ready 
to be eaten, while the lentils cooked at an extravagant open stove 
would need an expenditure of from seven to fourteen pounds of coal 
before they were sufficiently softened to give the himan stomach a 
fair chance of being paid for its labour. 

I have never heard any Council School F rench (“Mrs. Jones has 
“adopted the out-of-door curé,” came from ‘the former pupil of a select 
school for young ladies), but I came across an amusing specimen of 
the language one day at the Royal Academy. Two. young cockney 
clerks had come to a pause before a picture representing an elderly 
man and a middle-aged woman enjoying a quiet gossip, and referring 
to the catalogue found that it was named Entre nous. “You're a 
“French scholar, Havant, ‘what does it mean?” “Lemme see; entre, 

“enter, mous, we, Enter we—enter we—lemme ” “Enter we into 
“conversation?” “Um—well—yes—that’s what it means,” with a 
deep breath, implying that strict scholarship hindered zm in the 
performance of such enviably brilliant feats of constructive 
imagination. i 

German is, of course, even less known, and I was certainly baffled 
for a moment one day when a small farmer’s wife read from. her news- 
paper in tones of admiring complacency, “The Crown Prince’s Jar 
“filled the edifice.” No one would be astonished now if his “Jar” 
shook two continents! 

I often wonder what is meant by the expression, in such common 
use among my patients, “seein’ life.” A young maidservant who had 
been given a day’s holiday to visitia peculiarly sleepy cathedral city 
said on her return, “While I was gettin’ out o’ the way o’the tram, a 
“cab nearly rodd over me. Ah, you do see life there!” and she never 
again settled down in the village where she had previously seemed 
perfectly happy. “Well, m’m, I should call the Parish Tea-dull, but 
“then Pve always bin used to a deal ©’ life,” said the fifteen years’ 
inmate of an almshouse. 

; Letter writers in the daily papers this winter have suggested 
endowing the poor with old tea leaves, stale bread and pieces from 





the children’s plates. Why omit sour milk from the cat’s-saucer? I, . 
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should think little of the poor if I did not firmly believe that they 
would starve rather than eat the scrapings of nursery plates; and what 
‘children must be brought up in the houses of people capable of writing 
such maddening insults and calling them charity! In a suburban 
kitchen I once accidentally witnessed a scene thoroughly characteristic 
of the decent poor. A charwoman and a general servant were sitting 
down to their dinner, a roast joint which the latter had just carried 
out from the dining room. The charwoman was about to help herself, 
using the carving knife that was still on the dish. “Don’t use that, 
“it’s dirty!” cried the servant, and produced another. A friend told 
me that she had once observed her maid knowingly and quite unneces- 
sarily drink from a cup that her mistress had used. She said, “I 
“cannot tell you how ashamed I felt of being served by a woman who 
“had so far lost all sense of personal dignity. I could never like her 
“afterwards, I was thankful when she left” An exaggerated 
sensitiveness, perhaps, but at least a woman like that would not offer 
me for the use of the poor a feeding bottle no longer needed by the 
half-dozen puppy dogs for which it had been bought—one of my very 
last experiences as a Queen’s nurse. 

The attitude of many parents towards compulsory education is 
pardonably critical. “School’s well enough if theyd teach ’em the 
“right, things, but they den’?,” said the father of a long family. “What 
“d’you s’pose I heerd the master tellin’ of ’em the last time I was 
“passing—the winders was open and you know what size voice he 
“has— ‘Ah!’ he was a-sayin’—AA, and they had to work so hard, 
“‘so hard that many of ’em died œ work. Nice thing, that, to tell 
“em! None o my thirteen won’t die o work.” 

Instrumental music is very generally taught to artisans’ daughters, 
and whether because there is more natural talent in that class, or 
because the children do not begin until a reasonable age, they 
certainly play far better than professional men’s daughters did! thirty 
years ago, when music was often studied before the alphabet, and 
was the last lesson to be discontinued. Singing is taught in every 
school and practised in every chapel, but the quality of voice is so 
harsh that the results are generally discordant. The idea of singing 
as a thing to be learnt is comparatively new to the poor. I remember 
a servant protesting with astonishment when her young mistress had 
singing lessons. “But I thought people just sang or didn’t sing,’— 
certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished! 

A most common form of recreation is keeping pets. Sad is the fate 
of some animals left to the tender mercies of the ignorant! One 
man, tired of keeping fowls, bought ducks. Determined that they 
should be supplied with every luxury, he sank an old bath tub and 
kept it filled with water. After ascertaining that it contained nothing 
to eat, the ducks naturally preferred dry land, but they had a 
benevolent despot to deal with, and he knew what was for their good. 
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A wickerwork cover was made out of a discarded hamper, and the 
“ obstrepalous” birds were held in their proper place. 

One man bred blackbeetles, and spent much of his time manufac- — 
turing neat cardboard pagodas for them to live in. He worked at an 
eating house and was constantly brmging home unusually large 
specimens. “He might do worse,” said his wife, philosophically, but 
most of her neighbours agreed that they would rather take their chance 
of the poker at some unknown date than endure “such ways.” They 
‘had small pity for her, however, for it 1s well known that every 
marriage produces a child, and a woman “with any gumption” grasps 
that she can fill the post more becomingly than her husband. | 


M. LOANE. , 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE, 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


HATEVER may be the fate of the recommendations which 
are appended to the Report just issued by the Com- 
missioners, there can be no question as to the singular importance of 
the account they have given of the actual state of things in the Church 
of England. Throughout the embittered controversies of the last few 
years, candid and honest men have been embarrassed by the difficulty 
of finding any statement of the facts, which could be fairly regarded as 
both authoritative and unbiassed. There have been statements 
enough which were neither authoritative nor unbiassed, and these have 
been sufficiently alarming, and there have been in and out of Parlia- 
ment assurances of Bishops and Ministers, which were to that extent 
authoritative, but were almost invariably of that minimising and 
optimistic character which belongs to official pronouncements. The 
candid and honest citizen has been seriously embarrassed by the 
absence of trustworthy information, and his genuine desire to take 
some effective course with “Romanisers” has been sterilised by his 
equitable reluctance to proceed on an insecure basis of knowledge. 
The Report of the Commissioners terminates the epoch of uncertainty. 
Fourteen men of the highest character, all of them well known, and 
some of them of the highest position in Church and State, have met 
no less than 118 times in order to investigate the facts, or alleged facts, 
which have disturbed the public mind so grievously during recent 
years. There can be no question of authority since they sat with the 
King’s Commission, and there can be as little question of character 
since the names of the Commissioners are known, and they have 
described frankly their methods of investigation. 

It is, indeed, the case that the importance of the Report is to some 
extent diminished by the nature of the evidence which was at the 
disposal of the Commissioners, by its artificial character, and limited 
extent. The statement on the first page of the Report has a damaging 
effect on all that follows :— 


A large body of complaints was brought before us, mainly 
emanating from three sources : namely, witnesses produced (a) by 
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the Reverend the Honourable W. E. Bowen, M.A. ; (b) by the 
Joint Evidence Committee of ‘‘ The Church of England League ”’ 
and the ‘‘ National Protestant Church Union ” ; and (c) by ‘‘ The 
Church Association. ” l 


To some extent, perhaps, the unpleasant impression which this 
statement cannot fail of producing is lessened by the preceding state- 
ment, that the Commissioners had made efforts to secure a more 
‘independent form of witness than that ‘of the hirelings of partisan» 
associations :— | l 


After our first meeting-we published thè following’ statement : 
‘The Royal Commission is: prepared to consider applications 
from persons desiring to give evidence of breaches or neglect of 


the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service in the Church. 


of England, and to the ornaments or fittings of Churches, 
prevalent within the last twelve months (that is, since May rst, 


1903). In selecting the witnesses who will then be asked to _ 


give evidence, special consideration will be given to those. who 
are, or have been, Church officers in any parish, or are qualified 
to speak from wide or special knowledge.. 


It is added that this pronouncement “produced little response from 


“Church officers or other persons having special connection with ' 


“particular churches.” We may’ observe that this is ‘precisely what 
might be expected to result from the presence and activity of partisan 
associations. Ordinary citizens cease to look to the law for redress 
of grievances, and have recourse to nearer, and as experience seems 
to show, more effective protection. ‘It cannot be concluded from the 
absence of independent witnesses that there was an absence of 
aggrieved parishioners, for aggrieved parishioners probably preferred 
to make the partisan associations the instruments through which to 
express their grievances, but it adds a special élement of difficulty to 
the problem, that the people have so completely lost confidence in 
the legal administration of the National Church that they can no 
longer be persuaded to use the constitutional methods of remedying the 
ills they complain of. The Commissioners are, indeed, fully conscious 
of the suspicious aspect of the evidence on which they had to base 
their conclusions, and they are at pains to assure us that they made 
all due allowances for the circumstances under which it was tendered. 
It is important to emphasise this point since we propose to make the 
Report of the Commissioners the basis of a review of the situation in 
the National Church at the present time. This, then, is what they 
say as to their evidence :— 


The evidence which stands admitted or unchallenged . is 
sufficient to enable us to discharge the duty entrusted to us; and 
it is on this evidence that our Report is based... . 

In weighing the complaints, we have thought it necessary to 
bear in mind the special circumstances under which the evidence 
was prepared and given. The witnesses were not in sympathy 
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with the services they attended; and their object in attending 
them was to inquire as to the existence of irregularities such as 
those which they subsequently reported. Further, in many cases 
it should be noted that a series of questions had been furnished 
to them beforehand by the Church Association and the Joint 
Evidence Committee, which in substance were instructions as to 
the specific things which they were invited to observe. But, 
after making all proper deductions in respect of these considera- 
tions, we are satisfied that the great mass of the evidence which 
we have received is trustworthy, in the sense that the witnesses 
who attended services for the purposes of observing facts have 
truly reported what they'saw. .... 

We have in no case invited or instigated anyone to attend 
Divine Service for the purpose of observation ; but we are bound 
to say that it would have been practically impossible, apart from 
the evidence which rested on such observation, to ascertain the 
facts which we were appointed to investigate. We must also 
add that it does not follow that irregularities in the services in 
a church should be passed over because no habitual worshippers 
complain. Not only have all the parishioners a right who might 
possibly attend if those services were differently conducted, but 
also the nation has a right to expect that in the National Church 
the services should be conducted according to law. Therefore 
we have felt bound to receive and weigh all evidence which 
appeared to us to be trustworthy, without regard to the status or 
the motives of those who tendered it. 


It has seemed well to set down in the Commissioners’ own words 
their estimate of the evidence, because, until the evidence itself is 
published, there does not exist any means for forming an independent 
estimate of its value. The language we have quoted must in fairness 
be allowed to constitute as close an approximation to an apology for 
the partisan associations as the circumstances of the case admit. 
Perhaps it is not altogether satisfactory that they should be able to 
appeal in self-justification to the deliberate declaration of a Royal 
Commission to the effect that, apart from their sinister activity, a great 
and urgent public service would have been rendered impracticable— 
that, in short, they alone stood between the Commission and a 
complete fiasco. The fact itself, however, has considerable value as 
throwing light on the present situation. Given the public discontent 
with the conduct of the parochial clergy, and the general conviction 
that the requirements of the law were being generally set at naught— 
and both assumptions cannot but be made by the student of this 
Report—-how has it come about-that there is need of extra-parochial 
organisation to secure attention to parochial complaints? The 
question is the more perplexing when it is borne in mind that the law 
provides an elaborate machinery for the expressing of parochial 
grievances, and exacts from the churchwardens in every parish the 
yearly assurance that all things in the parish church are legally 
conducted. The Commissioners report that “in many cases the 
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“bishops are insufficiently acquainted with the condition of their 
“dioceses in regard to the matters which are the subjects of our 
“inquiry,” yet those matters appear to be covered by the annual 
presentments of the churchwardens, and it might have been presumed 
that, at a time of public excitement with respect to them, church- 
wardens would have filled up their official forms with care and 
honesty, and bishops would have found time to learn the contents of 
the forms returned to them. If so much official competence cannot 
be taken for granted, it is difficult to see how any legal system can be 
effectively administered. The explanation of the singular-apathy of 
the parishioners, and the still more singular incompetence of the 
churchwardens arises from a single cause. In the course of the last 
half century the National Church over a great part of the country has 
become a denomination, its worship has grown to be, and to be 
regarded, as a matter for the congregation, and not a concern of the 
whole parish as such, its discipline has been nowise essentially different 
-from that no-discipline which is the strength and scandal of mere 
congregationalism. Bishops have been well content if no complaints 
disturbed them, unconscious of the fact that the most sinister of all 
symptoms may, in certain circumstances, be the absence of complaints. 
To some extent, perhaps, this denominationalising of the National 
Church has followed inevitably from the abolition of common 
responsibility for the maintenance of the parish church and churchyard. 
When the entire cost of repairing the fabric was thrown upon the 
congregation, because the parishioners as such were no longer legally 
responsible, it was but natural that the character of the fabric should 
seem to change. It sank into the common category of “places of 
“worship,” and was more and more judged by the same standards. 
The congregation felt aggrieved if others, who contributed nothing to 
the maintenance of public worship in the parish church, who had 
identified themselves with some other denomination, parted not rarely 
from the churchgoers by political opinion as well as by religious 
preference, suddenly reverted to a character which they had them- 
selves ostentatiously repudiated, and claimed to have a voice in the 


control of services which they never attended, and in the government ' 


of a Church which they openly denounced. It cannot be denied that 
there was real force in this complaint, and, though it does not cover the 
whole case in point, yet it has so much strength that it paralyses the 
arm of administrative authority. Commonly the equity of non- 
interference has been as clearly perceived on the one side as on the 
other. The more extreme the departure from the normal and 
accustomed system of the National Church, the more apparent has the 
divorce between the congregation and the parish become. In the 
urban areas, where the illegalities have most abounded, there has 


been no correcting influence of long-standing local tradition to act . 


as a drag on the wheels of innovation. The parish church has come 
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into existence within the knowledge and observation of the 
parishioners, and they know that it is neither more nor less in origin 
and government Congregational than the neighbouring Nonconformist 
Churches, which often rival or even surpass it in architectural 
pretension. Meanwhile the whole administrative system remains 
incorrigibly territorial, and, apart from the parochial machinery, there 
exists no disciplinary machinery at all.. The Church of England has 
been disestablished piecemeal in the course of the last century, and 
now survives the process embarrassed by the incidental destruction 
of the very presuppositions of the discipline of an Established Church. 
Had this disestablishing process proceeded without the intervention 
of any other influence there is no reason why the religious harmony 
of the localities should have been disturbed, but the whole situation 
has been changed by the triumph of Tractarian principles among the 
parochial clergy. It has been pointed out by the advocates and 
historians of the Oxford Movement that “Ritualism” was not 
characteristic of its earlier stages, but came into prominence at a later 
stage, when the Tractarian principles had ceased to be the concern of 
fellows and tutors, and were being reduced to some practical applica- 
tion by parochial clergymen. The Commissioners have enriched their 
, Report by an “Historical Survey” of Ritualism in the Church of 
England. It emphasises the absence of Ritualism from the practice, 
and even the intention of the Tractarian leaders. 


-~ 


If, on the one hand, it is true to say that what is called 
Ritualism is a development of the Tractarian movement, it is, 
on the other hand, as true to say that it represented a great 
change, an unforeseen phase, a new departure in that movement. 
No plan or expectation of any such development appears in the 
work of those who gave life and guidance to the Oxford Move- 
ment in its early days, and wrote the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ”’ 
(page 55). 

Readers of Richard Hurrel Froude’s “Remains ” will hardly endorse 
this paragraph, but it may be allowed that, by comparison with their 
later disciples, the Tractarians were a law-abiding and reasonable 
folk. The point is that they introduced into the normal evolution of 
the Established Church a new and most disturbing factor. The 
curiously favourable description of the Tractarian Movement, which 
the Report embodies, will sufficiently indicate the nature and drift of 
this factor. 


The conception which lay at the base of the Tractarian Move- 
ment was that of the Holy Catholic Church as a visible body 
upon earth, bound together by a spiritual, but absolute, unity, 
though divided, before the eyes of men, into national and other 
sections. This conception drew with it, as an inevitable 
corollary, the sense of ecclesiastical continuity, of the intimate 
and unbroken connection between the Primitive Church and the 
Church of England, and of the importance of „the Fathers as 
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guides and teachers for churchmen in the present day. It also 


tended to emphasise points of communion rather than points of 
difference between those different branches of the Church which 


recognise the doctrine or fact of Apostolic succession. While: 


by no means desiring to pass over.the Reformation or to undo 


- its work, the Tractarians set themselves to prove that the reforms. 


of the sixteenth century involved no such breach with the past 
as was commonly supposed. In a word, the practical end in view 
was to be promoted by the diffusion of ideas’ resting largely upon 


an historical basis, enlisting the aid of the past to vitalise'and < 


inspire the present and the future (page 54). 


As soon as the conceptions thus euphemistically described had to be 
translated into the practice of enthusiastic and often half-educated 
parish clergymen the result is not difficult to imagine. Noncon- 
formists found themselves denounced as “schismatics”; diatribes 
against the Reformation were the burden of many sermons and much 
popular literature; “Protestantism” became a term of reproach on 
the lips of the clergy; and a great rift began to show itself between 
the personal following of individual “parish priests” and the general 


body of the parishioners. This was a new kind of congregationalism’ 


growing along with the other, and interwoven with it at every. turn. 
The Oxford Movement passed into a new phase when it became 
organised: as a propaganda, both in the parishes and in the nation. 
In 1860 the English Church Union came into existence, and was 
followed in 1865 by the Church Association. When powerful organ- 
isations existed with the express object of promoting certain ‘con- 
ceptions of the Church, it is clear that the conflict could no longer 
be merely parochial. On both sides it came to be perceived that a 
war of ideas was in progress, that the very character of the National 
Church was at stake. Was the Church of England to remain one of 
the Churches of the Reformation, distinctive in certain features of its 
system, but consciously and professedly standing with the rest of the 
Protestant world in opposition to the conception of Christianity which 
prevailed in the Middle Ages, and is maintained by the unreformed 
Church of Rome? This is the fourth time in English history that the 
issue has been presented. The Roman tnumph under Mary I. led 


the nation to its decisive acceptance of the Reformation under ` 


Elizabeth; the movement which began with Bancroft, and found its 
conspicuous exponent and martyr in Laud; involved the temporary 
destruction of the Anglican Settlement, and owed such victory as it 
- gained dt the Restoration rather to the political-reaction than to any 
change in the national sentiment in religion. Finally, at the Revolu- 
tion, the bigotry of James II. forced the old issue again to the front. 
The deposition of that monarch and the legislation. of his successor 
settled the character of the National Church as unequivocally 
Protestant, and that character remained unquestioned for a century and 
a half. The Tractarians renewed.the old controversy. So long as 
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their movement remained academic and literary, it did not greatly 
move the national mind, but when it passed to the parishes, and 
common folk witnessed a revolution of teaching and ceremonial in 
the parish churches, it was not possible that the real nature of the 
issue should be longer concealed. This is a more fundamental issue 
than any which divides one Protestant denomination from another. 
It is the root issue of the Reformation. There is no need to under- 
rate the charm and excellency of Catholicism, whether medizval or 
Roman. Protestants are in no way debarred from appropriating and 
using to the full the common Christian heritage of liturgy and sacred 
learning. But, when all is said, there is a fundamental distinction 
of religious attitude involved, when the question to be or not to be 
of Protestantism in the National Church is raised. In the answer 
to that question every Englishman is directly concerned; it 
transcends parochial interests, and cannot be identified with con- 
gregational preferences. The Nonconformists are entitled to come 
into the discussion, for they cannot possibly lie outside the far- 
reaching consequences of the decision. It would be the very 
extreme of parochialism to deny that every citizen, as such, is 
interested in the type of Christianity proposed to the people with 
the immense authority of an ancient Established Church. The 
influence of the parish clergy is far greater than might be inferred 
from some popular descriptions of the Church. Ordinarily, an 
incumbent of tact and character is on familiar terms with his 
parishioners without distinction of sect, has their complete con- 
fidence, and in the parish school shapes the course of the religious 
instruction, and determines the “atmosphere.” His social position 
tells, and generally for good, in many directions. This influence is 
to a very great extent contingent on the circumstance that he is 
recognised as something more than a minister of religion, that he 
adds to that sacred character a public responsibility and has a 
traditional claim to the general regard. It is a matter of national 
concern that this vast indirect influence should be wielded on 
principles which the nation approves, and towards ends which 
command the general sanction. , The reference of the Commissioners. 
did not extend beyond illegalities, and the gravest matters do not 
come under that description, but the illegalities themselves are 
suggestive of much else, and their gravity consists far more in what 
they imply than in what they are. It was, perhaps, inevitable that 
the Commissioners should place together in the same category of 
“illegality ” such harmless and possibly edifying practices as “the 
“introduction by the Bishop of addresses in the Confirmation 
“Service,” and “the giving of a benediction, or blessing, after the 
“sermon at Evening Prayer,” and such “breaches having significance ” 
as the introduction of “stoups for holy water,’ and the service “known 
“as the ‘Blessing of Palms,” or the “illegal practices of a graver 
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“kind” which are enumerated and discussed in sections 19 to 34 of 
the Report. “Illegality ” is an attribute which varies in gravity from 
almost nothing to the extreme of importance, and it may cover an 
honest attempt to obey the spirit of a rubric by some sacrifice of the 
letter as well as a deliberate attempt to defeat the purpose as well 
as violate the letter of the law. It is in this unavoidable ambiguity 
that the Commissioners justly recognise one of the main. difficulties 
of the existing situation, and one of the principal causes of the 
impotence of administrative authority. In trying to avoid a pedantic 
and impracticable rigidity in enforcing’ rubrics, which in their latest 
form are parted from the present time by more than 240 years, the 
Bishops have placed a weapon in the hands of the “Ritualists ” which 
the latter have been quick to use. An aspect of unreality is imposed 
on the whole contention for the maintenance of order in the Church. 
The most loyal are classed with the most lawless in the common 
description of Jaw-breakers, ‘and in the general confusion they gain 
most who, in the common phrase, are fishing in troubled waters and 
know what they want. There is no principle involved in the 
“illegalities” by which sensible clergymen endeavour to increase the 
spiritual efficiency of their work, although no one can read through 
the list given by the Commissioners -without perceiving that many 
illegalities have no connection with spiritual efficiency, that, to speak 
frankly, there is a lamentable amount of genuine idleness among 
some of the clergy, and a deplorable absence of any true perception 
of the incongruity of law-breaking and the clerical office. These 
faults, however, did not occasion the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, and do not require an ecclesiastical revolution to correct. 
They raise no problem, and wake no alarm. We may put them on 
one side with the single observation that, as they stand in relation to 
no principle, and are in no quarter defended or excused; they ought 
to yield to the firm administration of at least so much of the law as 
the public conscience endorses and the public intelligence approves. 
We confine ourselves to the “breaches having significance,” and ask 
` what the Commissioners have to tell as to their character and the 
extent of their existence. With obvious propriety they place in the 
foreground the practices which are connected with the administration 
of the Holy Communion. Let'it be observed that the dividing line 
between the: medizval and the Reformed Church of England was 
nowhere more clearly and firmly drawn than at this point. The 
“Mass” was abolished; the Communion was enthroned in its place. 
Every, parish church bore evidence to the violent decisiveness of the 
‘ change, The altar with its rich furniture was taken down, and its 
place was occupied by a communion table, often of the humblest 
description. Our older parishes contain the record of the change told 
in the sternly terse terms of churchwardens’ accounts. There are the 
sales under Henry and Edward, the purchases or re-purchases under 
Mari, the final and systematic sales of the restored altars and 
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ornaments under Elizabeth. In the controversial literature of the 
time the conflict of the Churches was by both parties made to turn 
on the doctrine and practice of the Mass. There was certainly a vast 
amount of sacrilegious violence in the course of the changes, and 
the standard of reverence in the administration of the Sacraments 
sank to a sadly low level, but the return of calmer times, and the 
rekindling of a worthier spirit in respect to the conduct of public 
worship did not affect the fundamental divergence between the two 
modes of regarding the Lord’s Supper. The dominant character of 
the Mass was that of a Sacrifice; the dominant character of the 
Communion was that of a sacred Feast. The priest was supreme in 
the one case; the communicants in the other. There could be no 
sacrifice” without a “priest”; there could be no “sacred feast” 
without communicants. While thus the conception of the Sacrament 
_ had changed, the rites and ceremonies, with which it was administered, 
were altered appropriately. Everything that emphasised the sacrificial 
aspect was abolished. Vestments, in spite of the Ornaments 
Rubric, ceased to be worn; solitary masses were prohibited, and the 
minimum number of communicants was laid down in the rubric. 
The Commissioners report that the Eucharistic vestments are now 
worn in no less than 1,526 churches. This is a large number, but the 
full significance of the number does not appear until it is remembered 
that fifty years ago there probably was not a single case of the use of 
vestments, that the introduction of the practice has provoked the 
keenest resentment, that it has been made the subject of legal action, 
that the Courts have decided against it, and that, in spite of all, the 
number of churches in which the vestments are worn increases every 
year. We are not now discussing the question of the possible reversal of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, nor attempting to draw a distinction 
between those clergymen, if indeed any such exist, who really are 
coerced in conscience on the point of legality to introduce the vest- 
ments event in the teeth of the King’s Courts. The point is the 
inference to be drawn as to the loyalty of the English clergy to the 
principles of the English Reformation. Is it extravagant to assume 
that the use of the vestments indicates a definite acceptance of the 
medieval and Roman conception of the Holy Communion, and as 
definite a repudiation of the conception which the English Reformers 
adopted? At least one Bishop allows the clergy to introduce the 
vestments if in doing so they can secure the acquiescence of their 
communicants, the question of legality not apparently being thought 
worth considering and the parishioners as such being left out of 
count. It is insolently argued by the advocates for vestments that 
the familiarity of so many parishioners with the appearance of vest- 
ments in English churches has destroyed the objection that vestments 
are “Roman,” as if the objection were merely to the name, and not to 
the substance and tendency of the Roman doctrine. 
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Vestments, however, do not starid ‘alone. They often go along 
with other practices, which not even the most incorrigible minimiser 
of “Ritualism” will be able-to purge from the taint of Romanism. 
There is the case of the ceremonial use of incense.’ Twenty-five 
incumbents of the London diocese “explained” to Bishop Creighton 
that they “dared not abaridon altogether a ‘laudable practice of the 
““whole Catholic Church of Christ,’ conspicuously Scriptural and 


“hitherto held to be sanctioned by the Ornaments Rubric of the - 


“Book of Common Prayer,” and that “for these and other reasons 
“they were obliged to regard that use of incense as involving a 
“principle, the violation of which they could neither submit to them- 
“selves nor ask their people to accept.” The humiliating negotiations 
into which Bishop Creighton and his successor in the See of London 
entered with a small knot of incense-burning clergymen are related 
at length by the Commissioners, and deserve the attentive study 
_ of everyone who would realise the direction in which the Ritualists 
are moving, the impracticable character of their contentions, and the 
unabashed disloyalty to the principles of the Reformation which marks 


their language and action. It is of course true that these clergy are ~ 


relatively few,- but it is equally true that they have the general 
sympathy and support of a very large number, that the “discipline ” 
under which, by a ludicrous misuse of the term, their churches are 
said to be placed by the Bishops, inflicts on them no stigma of 
disgrace, but rather advertises the impunity with which they can 
defy the only Anglican authority they even pretend to regard. 

- “Incense” and “reservation” have a particular interest. as not 


sal being plainly illegal, but as having been the subjects of a bold’, 


experiment by which Archbishop Benson endeavoured to create a 
tribunal which could command the obedience of the Ritualists. But 
Archbishops can carry no conviction to “Catholic” minds if it appear 
that they have respect to the law which they are set to: administer, 
and, donot address themselves to a fresh and “independent” 
examination of “Catholic” antiquity, with the understanding that 
they confirm the conclusions at which the Ritualists themselves have 
already arrived! Take, again, the peculiarly Roman practice of 
“solitary” Masses. There is no more respected and no more 
influential body of clergymen in the country than the Cowley Fathers. 
They are regarded with just admiration as devout and severe ascetics, 
working with apostolic fervour and praying with medieval frequency. 
Their example cannot fail to affect a large number of the clergy. 
Probably they command a degree of attention and imitation which 
might move the envy of every Bishop on the Bench. Here is an 
"account of the manner in which the Cowley Fathers administer the 
Holy Communion according to the rites of the Reformed Enghisi 

Church. 
On the occasion of the visit to this church, Tuesday, September 
8th, 1903, ‘‘ The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin,” the Mass was 
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celebrated at 8 a.m. in both chapels simultaneously. May I say 
I have quoted the word ‘‘ Mass ” and use it not offensively, but 
because the service was so described? I was present at the Mass 
jn the North Chapel, and heard distinctly the voice of the priest 
saying Mass in the South Chapel. 


It is no doubt true that such purely Roman procedure is as yet 
comparatively rare; but the significant fact about it is that it 
commands the sympathetic approval of great numbers of the clergy, 
and indicates a mode of teaching which is plainly inconsistent with 
the principles of the Reformation. It is no surprise to learn that “the 
“Roman Catholic Festival of Corpus Christi for the special honour 
“and adoration of the consecrated elements is now observed in a 
“considerable number of English churches” (p. 41). The unhappy 
controversy as to the place which the clergy shall be permitted to 
retain in the system of State schools is not likely to be rendered less 
embittered by the assurance that “numerous instances, nearly one 
“hundred in all, show that children, many of them being unconfirmed, 
“are trained in the habit of attending the service of Holy Communion 
“without receiving the Sacrament” (p. 32). It is difficult to believe 
that the following is a description of a service in an English parish 
church: but the Commissioners report it as given by an eye-witness 
of the service of “Vespers of the Blessed Virgin,” held at St. Martin’s, 
North Kensington, on the evening of Candlemas Day, 1904 :— 


Before the service began, ten candles on the retables of the 
high altar and two on the altar itself were lighted, also nineteen 
candles on and about the Mary altar, six candles on and about the 
altar of the Sacred Heart, and two before the picture of St. 
Joseph. I also saw a young girl wearing a white veil (one of 
sixteen similarly attired) take a candle out of the candle-box near 
the Mary altar, put a coin in the box, and, having lighted the 
taper at the altar candles, place it on the taper stand (page 43) 


The really serious matter is not the silly service itself, though that 
is not without seriousness, but the fact that there is no volume of 
professional censure within the Church itself provoked by such 
grotesque proceedings; the service is reported and spoken about as 
something creditable to the courage and “Catholicity”” of the clergy 
concerned. The only thing that provokes professional contempt in 
the rank of the English clergy is the reputation of being a 
“Protestant”; and no extravagance, which demonstrates a contempt 
for “Protestantism,” is beyond the reach of pardon. Services in 
church, however reprehensible and contrary to the law, are at least 
avoidable by all who disapprove of them, but the effect of the-practice 
of private confession and the circulation of religious manuals is not 
thus to be confined. Perhaps no part of the Report is more full of 
grave suggestion than the paragraphs which deal with these two 
subjects. With regard to both the protection which the law can give 
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is extremely slight; everything really turns on the conception of his 
office and the version of Christianity which the clergyman himself 
accepts. It is admitted that under certain circumstances the Prayer 
Book permits and even advises private confession to the clergyman, 
and therefore it is not possible to place the practice of hearing con- 


fessions in the category of illegal acts. The Commissioners touch but. 


shghtly on the subject, though their brief Pe is sufficiently 
disquieting. . 


We have ‘not deemed it to be our duty to inquire into the 
manner in which private confession to a priest is conducted ‘in 
the Church of England, as it does not appear to us to-fall within 
‘the law relating to the conduct of Divine Serviée and to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches. It is not therefore for us as 


a Commission to express an opinion whether it is a good or a ` 


bad thing that confessions, when heard in such cases as those 
provided for in the first Exhortation in the Holy Communion 

. Service, should be heard in the open church. But the instances 

.in which witnesses have testified, without contradiction, to 
arrangements made in a church for the purpose of hearing: con- 
fession, and to notices put up, or given during service, of the 
time and place at which confessions would be heard, are 
sufficiently numerous to justify the inference that the practice of 
habitual confession has increased ; and the evidence shows that it 
was pressed by some clergymen on their congregations as a duty, 
especially before Confirmation, and in some cases before receiving 
the Holy Communion (pages 44, 45). 


If the Mass be the distinctive Roman service, the practice of private 
conféssion as a normal element in the religious life may fairly be 
called the distinctive Roman discipline. Establish the’ Mass in the 
parish church as the “principal service ” of the Lord’s. Day, and train 
the people to the habit of confession, and to all intents and purposes 


you. have substituted the system of the Roman for that of the | 


Reformed Church. The character presupposed in the clergy will be 
the “sacerdotal” character in the full sinister sense which the word 
_ bears. The type of Christianity created in the: parishes will be the 
Roman type, and not all the little safeguards in detail which may 
be devised to hoodwink the English people into supposing that the 
law is being re-asserted, and the principles of the English Reformation 
secured, will be worth anything at all agairist the assured natural 
developments public and private of an ecclesiastical system, which is 
as, truly Roman as if the Encyclicals of Pius X. were posted on the 


church doors, and the officiating clergy looked to Westminster rather . 


than to Canterbury for episcopal direction. It may be taken as 
certain that the Mass and the Confessional go hand in hand. 
Historically they are closely united, and it is apparent that both rest 
on the same conception of the Christian ministry, It is a matter of 
constant observation that the practice of confession, once adopted as 
a regular part of parochial method, tends to become the dominant 
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part. Every other element of pastoral duty falls into the background, 
and the parish clergyman brings into the front line of preaching and 
private exhortation the perilous ministry, which has come to’have in 
his view the character of the unum necessarium of the religious life. 
‘There is a singular fascination about the Confessional; it appeals to 
the deepest sentiments of the human heart, and draws into its service 
the most gracious and self-abnegating personalities, but unless human 
experience, through many centuries and under many varieties of 
circumstance, be wholly a misleading guide, the Confessional is 
ultimately a demoralising influence in a nation. Priest and penitent 
alike are injured by a relationship which is fundamentally false. 
There is no danger now threatening the English Church more serious 
and more urgent than this, which is implied in the rapid extension of 
systematic confession in the parishes. A wedge of suspicion is being 
driven between the clergy and the robustest moral sections of English 
life, which sooner or later will rend asunder with destructive violence 
the seeming solid fabric of our National Church. The danger is all 
the greater since from the nature of the case it is as yet largely 
unperceived and even unsuspected. Not the worst, but the best and 
most devoted clergy are being drawn into the adoption of the system 
of the Confessional. Their zeal may excuse their action; their 
sacerdotal principles compel it; but it carries the promise of national 
alienation from the English Church. 

Chapter VII. of the Report deals with “Manuals,” limiting the 
term to such publications only as may throw light on the practice of 
the clergy in their conduct of public worship. 


These works vary much both in their contents and in their 
purpose. Altar-cards are designed to be placed on the Holy 
Table for actual use in celebrating Holy Communion in church. 
Some manuals also appear to be designed for the same purpose ; 
others are intended for the use of members of the congregation 
rather than of the clergy, but nevertheless contain, in addition to 
private devotions and religious teaching, certain forms of public 
service. There has been little evidence of the actual use of altar- 
cards and manuals by the celebrant in the service, or as to the 
extent of the circulation of most of them; but in so far as thev 
throw light on words used and actions performed by the clergy 
in and as part of public worship, we have felt it our duty to 
consider the publications of this kind which have been submitted 

to us (pages 48, 49). 
This is a straitly limited reference, and leaves out of direct handling 
the most serious aspect of the subject, yet even so the information 
published by the Commissioners is very instructive. A series of 
manuals is named and briefly described. Perhaps the most important 
is the first on the list, “Catholic Prayers for Church of England 
“People,” Sixth Edition (21st thousand), 1904, which appears to be 
the work of the well-known Ritualist preacher, Father Stanton, of 
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St. Albans, Holborn. The importance of this particular manual 
_hes in two circumstances, the outspokenness which marks its com- 
position and the fact that it emanates from a Church which for more 
than a generation has been the Mecca and model of large numbers 
of the English clergy. 


This book contains (page 38, etc.) a Communion Service. The 
title in the Prayer Book, ‘‘ The order of the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ”’ is changed to “: Mass 
and Holy Communion.’ A note is appended to this title, which 
explains the difference between Low Mass and High’ Mass, and 
instructs the reader, ‘‘ when you receive Holy Gommunion to do 
so as Low Mass.” - ‘‘ High Mass is a Mass sung with music 
and grander ceremonies.” The form of service and private 
devotions which follow are adapted for the use both of those who 

‘intend to’ communicate and also of those who are ‘‘ hearing 
Mass.” i 

The service is an English translation of the Roman (as’ dis- 
tinguished from the Sarum) Ordinary and Canon of the Prayer 
Book inserted here and there, incompletely and not always in 
their proper order. . . . The service assumes the presence and 
veneration of relics in or under the altar, and contains prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints. Adoration of the 
consecrated elements is directed in accordance with the Roman 
rubrics. 

It seems clear that a Communion Service, conducted in accord- 
ance’ with this manual, could not (save for the fact that the 
communicants, if there be any, receive in both kinds) be dis- 

. tinguished by the congregation from the Roman Mass in English, 
with which its ritual and to a great extent its language aré sub- 
stantially identical (page 49). 


The Commissioners report that “there appears to be in circulation 

“a large number of manuals, specially intended for children” (p. 51). 
Some specimens are given, of which one will suffice here. A manual 
entitled “Catholic Devotions for. Young People,” p. 125, contains these 
astonishing “devotions ” | 


A little visit to Jesus in the Tabernacle . . . . I bow down to 
worship Thee truly present in the Tabernacle. . . . I thank Thee 
also for allowing me to come to visit Thee. . I pray to Thee 
also for —--———— and for-the Holy souls in Purgatory. I also 
beg Thee to give me ————— Mary, my Mother, obtain this 
for me (page 51). 

Other manuals urge the “use of Holy Water” and provide for the 
“blessing of Holy Water” ; many of them “contain prayers addressed 
“to the Virgin Mary and other Saints.” One example is piven of an 
“ Antiphon to be used throughout the year at Lauds” which runs thus: 
“Mother, loving Mother, hear thy children crying, plead for us. with 

“Jesus, every grace supplying ; ; by thy sweet protection, bring us to 
“the gates of Heaven.” 
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All this is tiresome and petty reading, and perhaps there 1s 
considerable danger that serious men will be disqualified from 
considering it adequately by the involuntary disgust which it cannot 
but provoke in intelligent and educated minds, Yet it needs no long 
reflection or elaborate argument to disclose its gravity from the 
English citizen’s point of view. What is to be said of the intellectual 
quality of the religious teaching which lies at the basis of these 
“devotions”? What must be the consequence to mind and character 
of surrendering one’s self to the habitual government of the notions 
which are implicit in all this belated and childish superstition, and 
indulging in the paltry ‘and frivolous ceremonial by which it is 
appropriately expressed in the Churches? The influence which it is 
calculated to have upon young and immature minds is as powerful as 
it is mischievous. Religion taught in the spirit and by the aids of 
these manuals, and nourishing itself with the theatrical ceremonialism 
to which they are designed as auxiliary, cannot but become hostile 
alike to intellectual vigour and to moral health. At best no more can 
be expected from such a system than a dependent and credulous 
piety; at worst a dangerous and mentally degraded fanaticism. This 
is a consequence plainly reached within the Roman sphere, and it is 
the despair of patriotic citizens. Why should we sit patiently by and 
suffer the same mischief to be carried into English life through the 
agency of that very institution which exists to guard Religion against 
such gross perversions? The core of the national complaint is not 
that an admittedly ancient and partially impracticable system is 
departed from by the clergy in points where it is plainly either 
obsolete or obsolescent, but that the established position and far- 
reaching authority of the National Church are being bent to the 
service of an ecclesiastical propaganda, which is fundamentally incon- 
sistent with evangelical religion and social stability. At a time when 
the pressure of international competition is bearing with ever-waxing 
severity on English life, and the gravest anxieties are felt and 
expressed by well-informed and responsible men as to the competence 
of our people to hold their own under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, no thoughtful Englishman can put aside as undeserving 
his most careful consideration the question which this Report suggests 
—viz,, whether the influence of the National Church is tending to 
increase or to diminish the moral and intellectual resources of the 
State. It is the case that the Commissioners append to seventy-six 
pages of the most disquieting information ever presented officially to 
the attention of the English public, some eight lines of reassurance :— 


The complaints made to us relate to a small proportion of the 
14,242 churches in England and Wales, and vary greatly in their 
character and gravity. To preclude an impression which would, 
we believe, be unjust to the general body of the clergy, we desire 
to place on record ou? conviction that the evidence gives no 
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justification for any doubt that in the large majority of parishes 
the work of the Church is being quietly and diligently performed 
by clergy who are entirely loyal to the principles of the English 
Reformation as expressed in the Book of Common Prayer. . 


It is-right to give all due prominence to this optimistic. conclusion 
attached to 4 Report which will, as the Commissioners evidently 
perceive, seriously disturb the public mind, but it is necessary to 
remember that it is no more than an opinion, and carries just so much 
weight as under all the circumstances may attach to an ‘opinion 
unsupported by any evidence, and almost avowedly inconsistent with 
the’ appearance of the case. We may point out that “the principles 
“of the English Reformation” are not—for the purposes of the 
‘Commissioners—properly to be sought in the Book of Common Prayer 
solely, if even mainly. Within the covers of the Prayer Book the 
Thirty-nine Articles are clearly the most authoritative declaration of 
such principles, and, whatever else may be said about the Church- 
manship which the Report shows to be common and perhaps 
` prevailing among the clergy, it is evident that it has gone far away 
from the platform of the Thirty-nine Articles. The Report itself is 
perhaps the most impressive evidence of the extent of the departure 
from the principles of the English Reformation which has taken place, 
for the cardinal feature of the Establishment of the Reformed Church 
was precisely that supremacy of the Civil Power “over all persons and 
“in all causes ecclesiastical as well as civil,” which at least in principle 
the Commissioners seem to surrender. Into their proposals, however, it. 
is not our purpose at present to examine; that task must be reserved 
for a separate article. Here we emphasise what has already been 
pointed out, that the true significance of the facts certified by the 
Commissioners lies far more in the light they throw on the conception 
of Christianity now being adopted by the clergy than in the facts 
themselves. If, within the sixty years since the secession of John 
Henry Newman aroused public opinion to a perception of the 
true tendency of the Tractarian Movement, so much progress has been 
made in the de-Protestantising of the National Church, what may be 
expected in the future? All this multitude of strange teachings and 
practices which the Commissioners unfold, and which have the sanction 
or sympathy of many hundreds, in some cases, as in the crucial case 
of the Vestments, of many thousands of the clergy, have been brought 
in within a single human lifetime. That is the serious aspect of the 
situation. The illegalities are deliberate, calculated with a view to 
ulterior objects, organised, not the venial and almost unavoidable 
procedure of honest men embarrassed by an ancient and nearly 
obsolete system. Every attempt to clear up whatever legal 
uncertainty really exists has been defeated by repudiations of the 


- only law-expounding authorities which can claim the obedience of 


loyal Englishmen. The only working form of “Catholicism” is from 
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the nature of the case unable to exercise control over the clergy of 
the Church of England. Was there ever in the whole course of 
Christian history so fair a field for self-willed individuals as the 
English. Ritualist possesses in the National Church? National 
authorities are refused in the name of “Catholicism,” and there are 
no recognised “Catholic” authorities existing which can take their 
place. It might' be supposed that the very grotesqueness of the 
situation would open the eyes of intelligent men to its intrinsic 
absurdity, that they would feel themselves coerced in reason and in 
conscience to stand on one platform or the other, to acknowledge one 
or other of the only authorities which exist to claim their allegiance. 
Who, however, that reflects on the puerilities solemnly described in 
this strangest of all Blue Books will feel able to indulge the hope 
that, where self-will and impunity are so wedded to superstition, it 
can be assumed that intelligence will be allowed even so much part in 
ecclesiastical politics. 


H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
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FORM AND COLOUR, 
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` HE European traveller as he journeys eastwards finds himself 


with the first sight of the Eastern port at the beginning of a 
totally new experience in life and character. Some inkling of the 
nature of this experience may occur to him even from the glimpse of 
the gay and painted boats with coloured sails that dance out to meet the 
steamer, their gypsy crews laughing, shouting, singing and quarrelling, 


each boat a.focus of vivid colour and blindly impulsive human’ 


emotion. All this colour, all this emotion, are new. And when later 
he strolls through the narrow labyrinth of native streets or wanders 
in the covered; dimly-lit bazaars, these same attributes seem to pursue 
him. Here, too, colour and emotion pervade the scene. Every little 
tunnel of a shop; stuffed with glowing carpets, or tissues, or gleaming 
metal, or festoons of yellow and crimson slippers, and disgorging 
some of its rich contents on to the passage-way, is a blot of colour ; 
every figure carries splashes of it in sash and turban, so that the whole 
scene and busy crowd are shot with its gleams. Equally whether 
gathered into patches or broken up into moving particles among 
hurrying figures,.colour constitutes to the eye the dominating quality 
of the scene. 

But not less present to the mental perception is the human quality 
of an intense emotional sensibility, an emotional sensibility which 
manifests itself in countless different, often contradictory, ways and 
~ moods and actions, yet invariably, as you watch each individual with 
“intentness, declares itself as the governing impulse in his character. 
The, Oriental rage, a rage of hissing accents and blazing eyes and 
wildly tossing limbs and convulsed features and fangs showing 
through the drawn-up lips, is not more entirely an affair of emotional 
sensibility than that passive state of contemplation, which an English- 
“man might perhaps mistake for dullness or lethargy until he observed 
the quick, stealthy passing of beads through nervous fingers and 
noticed how clearly the light burns in the dark, speculative eyes. It is 
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a state, indeed, as far as possible removed from lethargy, for never is 
the Oriental more sentient than in these hours when action and 
thought and conversation are banished that he may enjoy to the full 
the mere emotional sense of being. Moreover, even those usual 
passers-by, who walk up and down and exchange greetings and go 
about the ordinary affairs of life, seem to the eye of our traveller, 
now grown acute, to be governed by the same kind of emotional 
instincts and motives. Their most ordinary movements are strangely 
inconsequent, and they never seem to be possessed by the same 
purpose for more than an instant or two at a time. They drift up 
and down aimlessly crooning a monotonous chant, or break into sudden 
fits of gossip and laughter, or stare intently at nothing, or stop, sit 
down and wander on, all with the impulsiveness of children and 
acting evidently on the mere unreasoning caprice of the moment. 
Indeed, so soaked are they in‘feeling and emotion that it is impossible 
for them to help for an in$tant giving off that quality, and their gait 
and attitudes and gestures and voices and glances all bear witness, 
sometimes strongly and passionately, sometimes lightly and fitfully, 
to the emotional sensibility which reigns within. 

These two characteristics meet the traveller at the portals of the 
East and abide with him so long as his stay lasts. Together they 
make up in main outline the experience to which he looks back. No 
matter whether his intimacy with Oriental life be long or short, close 
or casual, it resolves itself at last into these two ingredients. All the 
dim bazaars he has visited, all the gorgeous garments that have 
fluttered before his eyes, all the languid, yellow twilights and jungle- 
tangle of blossom and: creeper he has encountered will be summed 
up for him and float back upon his memory in a blur of tawny colour; 
while all his dealings with men, so puzzling and baffling, all that he 
has gleaned of knowledge of Oriental customs and manners, all that 
was characteristic in their views of conduct and of life, seem in the 
same way to emerge from that profound emotional quality which is of 
the essence of the Oriental temperament. The last impression does 
but confirm the first. Colour and emotion, he says to himself, as 
the painted boats and! gesticulating crews recede from his departing 
steamer, colour and emotion make up the East. 

But though this may be true, and though colour and emotion do, 
perhaps, constitute the essentials in the character of Eastern life, yet 
they do not alone comprise the whole difference between East and 
West. The whole difference between East and West is made up, not 
only of what the East has which the West lacks, but of what the 
East lacks which the West possesses. It is not only that our traveller 
finds himself in the presence of a new interpretation of life, but that 
he has left behind the interpretation with which he was familiar. 
The Eastern crowd is odd and strange to him partly because it 
possesses its own peculiar character of a dreamy or impulsive 
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emotionalism, but partly also because it is wanting in the qualities 
that make up the character of a Western crowd. Instinctively. he 
contrasts the fitful motions of Orientals with the steady walk and 
business-like manner of Europeans, and the very -curtness of the 
contrast assures ‘him that the West, though it may not have emotional 
sensibility, has a definable character of its own. 

What is the quality that reigns in London streets? Where is much 
bustle and movement apparent, but there is bustle and movement in 
Eastern streets. But the bustle and: movement of the West is 


directed to definite purposes. Its energy is subject to no spasmodic. 


impulses and no vague abstraction, but is all turned strictly to account. 
Much is being done, many things are being attended to. Every unit 
in the crowd-almost has a definite business in handi and is intent on 
it. Even pleasure seekers go about their pleasure in this business- 
like way, and pay visits and dine out and go to half a dozen balls a 
night with as methodical an energy as if théy were interviewing clients 
or visiting patients. 

This is all plain enough, but all this orderly and disciplined energy 


in outward behaviour is but the reflex of a corresponding quality in . 


the Western mind. The movements of the European are decisive and 
orderly because he has a clear intellectual grasp of the things ‘he 


A 


means to do. In his mind he carries a plan of action, in obedience. 


to which he maps out his time, not for hours only, but for weeks and 
months in advance, a plan of action duly and carefully thought out 
and so not liable to capricious alteration. In the same way you 
will find that his ideas and opinions are formed! and definite, and 
that he has convictions on all the subjects of the day which he is 
very slow to change, because, like his plans, they are supponiee by 
reasons which seem to him good. 

Here we have evidently at work as the motive power of conduct not 
the emotional, but the intellectual faculty. The whole life of the 
average European is formed as it were on an intellectual rather than on 
an emotional basis. Doubtless this is more completely the case with 
some nations than with others, but it is the case with all Western 
nations as contrasted with the East. All Western nations live from 
the mind, and: are perpetually busy with plans of action laid down in 
the mind. Reason is the only guide the West acknowledges. We 
must “be reasonable,” we must “listen to reason,” we must “hear both 
“sides,” we must “get at the facts.” The struggle to obtain a distinct 
intellectual conception of the conditions under which-we live and to 
modify and improve those conditions according to our own better 
ideas is a passion with us. Any labourer or artisan will argue with 
his fellows by the hour on Tariff Reform or the Education Bull. 
Limited as his views may be, they are, in their nature, intellectual 
views. Vague as his grip of facts may be, it is, as far as it goes, an 
‘intellectual grip. Nay, is not all that the European means by that 
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word liberty, so sacred in his eyes, the right to reason and to make 
reason prevail? Liberty, as we know, does not flourish in the East, 
nor is it possible it should be appreciated by an emotional people. 
License such a pedple may appreciate, but not liberty. Liberty 
involves arrangement and method, and these are works of intellect. 
It belongs to these steady walkers who carry plans in their/heads. 

This tough intellectual faculty, so visible in the very make and 
shape of the Western man, in the clear eye and square jaw, the robust 
frame and firm step, which seem but the outward expression of a 
similar toughness of the mind and which are the physical essentials 
for carrying into effect the decisions of the mind—this faculty is that, 
I think, which the West possesses which the dreamy-eyed, supple- 
limbed East lacks. The East has its seers and prophets.. The West 
has its politicians and men of science. The East feels. The West 
reasons. This is the human difference. And then what about that 
other difference which so much strikes the Eastern traveller? What 
have we in the West to set against the vivid, prevalent, rich colour 
that gleams and glows through Eastern life? 

We have form. Form is to Western life what colour is to Eastern. 
It is the expression which Western life is constantly and involuntarily 
seeking. We have but to glance along the streets of any of our 
towns to see how natural and inevitable this mode of expression in 
the West is. The quality of Western architecture is unmistakable. 
I do not pretend that it is always, or even that it is often, beautiful, 
but it persistently retains the attributes which mark a constructive 
race, There is nothing slovenly or vague about it. The facades rise 
exactly perpendicular, each stone is shaped and fitted with 
mathematical precision, every moulding and lintel and pediment and 
pillar is cut and adjusted with stern accuracy. Modern architecture 
is IN Many ways unsatisfactory, and it is no doubt disappointing to 
many people to watch the obstinate revival by our architects of 
Rome’s dull and pompous ostentation, or of the kindred styles of 
eighteenth century France. If I may say so in passing, there could 
scarcely be a more remarkable testimony to the low ebb of the art 
among us, or proof of how entirely we have ceased to regard it as 
an interpretation of life, than the determination lately announced of 
the London County Council to erect on the new site in the Strand, 
cleared at so great an expense, a series of buildings in the style 
peculiar to the French aristocracy prior to the Revolution, a style, 
too, of which the ostentation and heartless arrogance reproduce to 
the life the character of the class for which it was designed. That 
the English democracy in the flush of its pride and power should 
turn to the ancien régime for inspiration and adorn itself com- 
placently in the cast-off trappings of Versailles is certainly the most 
ludicrous incident I can call to mind in the history of architecture. 
It indicates, not our failure only to understand the meaning of 
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certain forms, but our failure to understand that forms can pool 
possess any meaning whatsoever. 


And yet the incongruity of these bidne when they « come to be 


finished will not be the most remarkable thing.about them. The most 
remarkable thing will be the. extraordinary conscientiousness and 
accuracy of their construction. ..We have got so used to this con- 
scientiousness that we think nothing of it; but it is nevertheless the 
one really notable feature about modern ‘architecture. That people 


should take infinite care in fashioning things they love and under- — 


stand is not strange, but that ’they should take infinite care in 
fashioning things they neither love nor understand is strange indeed. 
Yet so it is in repeated instances., Among the ugly buildings’. of 
_London it is probable that the ponderous illegibility of the new War 
Office will gain for it a high place. But let the reader the next time 
he passes it force his reluctant:eyes to appreciate the rigid, perfect 
‘construction of every part and portion of it, and he will agree that 
there is something here more noteworthy even than ugliness. : Not a 
- throb of pleasure in the work itself, in the things taking shape under 


their hands, not a moment’s pride in the thought that their fellow- 


_ citizens would look with delight at their achievement helped on these 


workers. It was mere dull, stupid routine from beginning to end. | 


And yet look at the awful precision of it all, at the stern sense of 
duty which reigns in every detail. Is it not evident that. to these 


workmen form is something’ sacred, so sacred that even when put . 


. to senseless uses they instinctively treat it with all care and reverence? 


Indeed it is the case that so long as the Western artisan.or craftsman , 


retains any sense of right conduct whatsoever it will be im his respect 
for form that it will show itself. In these days, meaning having gone 
out of workmanship, excellence tends to follow, and it needs no 
very vigilant eye to distinguish in all:constructive work the signs of 
carelessness and scamping. But yét though the wood may be green 
and the ‘paint reduced to what is called a “lick,” though the windows 
may let the draught in and'mud may be used for mortar, still even in 
the most shoddily constructed suburban cottages and villas the 
articulation of form remains perfect. Every wall is exactly flush, 
every angle sharp and square to a hair’s breadth, every measurement 
accurate, every line true. Form is the ultimate refuge of Western 
self-respect, and if ever the-time should come when Western walls 
and arches begin to bulge andi waver, ‘we may then indeed expect 
the imminent collapse of the whole fabric of European progress and 
civilisation. 

And yet all this accuracy of form, accepted “by us as quite a matter 


of course, would certainly strike an observant Oriental with recurring — 


wonder and astonishment. The like of it he has never seen. It 
is a new experience containing dim suggestions of a strength of 
character and purpose with which he is totally unfamiliar. The rich 
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and vivid colour of an Oriental bazaar is not more absent from our 
sombre streets than the iron clearness of Western architecture is 
absent from the tottering, fantastic edifices, pierced with distorted 
arches and propped by wooden beams, which nod to each other across 
the tortuous alleys of an Oriental city. 

To the East then we give emotion and colour, to the West intellect 
and form. And, as the reader will perceive, there is nothing 
accidental or arbitrary in such a combination. These attributes 
belong to and complete each other. Emotion and colour belong to 
and complete each other, and so also do intellect and form. Colour 
is itself emotional, form itself intellectual. Colour means nothing, you 
can attach no definite idea to it, nor does it make any direct appeal 
to the mind. It is, however, charged with feeling, and this is 
particularly true of the colours especially affected by Orientals; those, 
namely, which gather on both sides of crimson, extending through 
orange and yellow to creamy white on the one hand, and through 
warm browns and chocolates to gold shadowed black on the other. 
These are the colours that keep the sunny side and preserve, from 
light to dark, a prevailing glow. They are essentially the colours of 
passion and emotion, and they are those to which every Onental 
turns with an unconscious but never failing instinct. We know 
how faithfully gypsies in their Westward wanderings carry with them 
the relics and vestiges of this Eastern glow. The scarlet handker- 
chief knotted round head or waist is the badge of all their tribe; 
uttering as it does the profound emotional quality, else mute, which 
makes all the East kin. 

On the other hand, of all this emotionalism form knows nothing. 
Its own appeal is direct to the intellect’ In so far as any 
object possesses the properties of form, in so far does it 
come under the intellect’s immediate survey and analysis. The 
hacking away and removing of the redundant marble which 
contains the statue is a hacking away of matter which is form- 
less and therefore meaningless, while the emerging figure puts on 
definite meaning exactly in proportion as it puts on definite form. 
No matter whether the forms be structural or imitative, the use, or 
purpose, or intention, which gives them meaning, is that also which 
gives them form. In short the more intellect you can cram into 
form the more completely does it become form, just as the more 
emotion you can cram into colour the more completely it becomes 
colour. 

Moreover, if we look a little closer we shall see that there is not only 
a difference but an actual incompatibility between these modes of 
expression. We shall find that they are irreconcilable, that colour 
can only be used emotionally when it is allowed to supersede the 
intellectual sense of form, and that form can only be used intellectually 
when it is allowed to supersede the emotional sense of colour. 
Invariably it is the characteristic of the great colourists that colour 
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in their hand is controlled more by light and shade than by the objects 
_or figures composing the picture; that is to say, it is controlled. by an 
agent which is able to overcome the limitations and divisions of form ; 
which can take portions and fragments of forms and make them tell as 
-a mass of hght, and take other portions and fragments, of 
them and make them tell as a mass of shadow, and thus. work 
out its own larger scheme and harmony quite regardless of the 
claim of this thing or that to individual articulation. Under such 
conditions the very existence of forms as forms is at the mercy of a 
factor more powerful than themselves, and the appeal to the intellect 
which belongs to them may be fully revealed, partly revealed, or 
entirely blotted out as light and shade see good. Hence it is that 
colour in its alliance with light and shade is delivered from the 
tyranny of form. So long as it is strictly defined by the shapes of 
things colour remains a mere attribute of form, subordinate to and 
dominated by the meaning of the form it belongs to. This is the 


decorative use of colour. But no sooner does it call in the help of | 


light and shade than it is delivered from,this servitude. Indeed it 
asserts a tyranny of its own, and, instead of being used by, it uses 


' form, no longer defining shapes and outlines, but helping itself to just ` 
so much as may be necessary ta the carrying out of its own schemes, 


and effects. i 

With this deliverance, too, colour puts on its rich, emotional hues, 
those hues which never can exert their real and characteristic form 
so long as they are used strictly and obediently to define shape. I 
daresay the reader has often noticed how painful is the effect of the 
painted scarlet coats of hunting men or soldiers, with their accurate, 
. Bond Street cut, of which there are usually several to be seen in our 
yearly exhibitions. The fact is there is always something outrageous 
and revolting in the utter subjection of so great a colour to so mean a 
form. Colours there are which may nghtly enough be subjected to 
form, but they are not the great emotional colours. . It is the nature 
of emotional colour to assert the qualities inherent in itself and with 
the help of light and shade to overcome the restrictions of* form. 
Indeed so much is this the case that, in those works in which the 
full resources of this kind of colour are developed, the’ objects and 
figures portrayed, instead of separating themselves sharply from their 
surroundings, are mingled and involved in the pervading richness of 
hue, losing their own identity much as the fuel thrown upon a fire 
loses separate shape as it becomes penetrated with the fire’s glow. 
This is the emotional use of colour at its greatest, developed to that 
pitch when it holds in entire subjection the intellectual appeal of form. 

For examples of colour used in this tremendous way we must turn 
‘ of course to Venice, though not by any means or even chiefly to the 
great Venetian painters. The other day I came on this criticism by 
Carlo Justi of one of Tintoret’s works: “In the Miracle of St. Mark 
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“all colours are introduced, but embedded, so to say, in chiaroscuro, 
“pervaded by that greenish-golden tone, whose more quiet harmony 1s 
“preferred by many eyes to the tumultuous music of Veronese.” That, 
as anyone can see, is an admirable description of Tintoret’s manner ; 
but it is a description of something else, too. What other “Miracle of 
“St. Mark” is there in which the colours are all “embedded in 
“chiaroscuro” and which is “pervaded by a greenish-golden tone”? 
I believe it would be impossible for any critic to write a good descrip- 
tion of the Venetian painters which should not apply equally to the 
great basilica. 

For not only is the glow on the canvas of a Tintoret or a Titian 
precisely similar in tone to the glow within St. Mark’s, but it 1s 
obtained by exactly the same methods. When the Byzantine artists 
set to work to collect and express, as is the habit of the Greek genius 
under all circumstances, the ideas of neighbouring races, and to 
give them artistic utterance, it very quickly perceived that the one 
thing necessary to the adequate expression of the Oriental sense of 
colour was the elimination of the Western sense of form. Accordingly 
it discarded all those structural features which had hitherto composed 
architecture, cornices and pediments and pilasters and architraves and 
all the paraphernalia of form, and substituted for them low curves and 
vaults and domes and hollow apses melting one into the other and 
sheathed throughout in continuous gold. When further it had inlaid 
this gold with richly coloured figures and invested it with a powerful 
chiaroscuro which governed and controlled its richness, here hiding it 
m dark shade, there revealing it in glowing light, it had given to the 
Oriental ideal the most perfect expression it has ever received at 
mortal hands. The great colourists followed on the same lines. The 
dark splendour of Titian and Tintoret is of precisely the same tone 
and quality of colouring as the interior of St. Mark’s. There is the 
same pervading glow, the same sense, even in the darkest shadows, of 
a background of mellow light suffusing the whole composition. Above 
all, there is the same consciousness of the need for overcoming the 
limitations of form. Just as form, with all its intellectual associations, 
is banished from the basilica, so it is banished from the works of the 
great colourists, or, if not quite banished, is subordinated to the aims of 
colour. The warmth and ruddy glow of a typical Venetian picture 
have the power of consuming form, the outlines of which disappear, — 
while its shapes blend and mingle, until the whole canvas tells, just ds 
the basilica tells, not in defined forms at all, but as a rich and tropical 
colour scheme controlled by chiaroscuro. 

This is the great use of colour. Exactly in so far as it is allowed 
to assume control of and assimilate form, colour dilates and glows and 
puts on power and majesty and becomes endowed with a tremendous 
sensuous and emotional influence, such as it had never before 
displayed. Nursed in Oriental traditions and ideals, linked to the East 
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by a thousand ties of interest and gratitude, and instructed by Eastern 
artists in all the processes of Eastern art, Venice has become the 
mouthpiece of the East in Europe. That glow in the Venetian basilica 


and on the Venetian canvas, that glow which devours and consumes. 
form, and which by so doing asserts its own emotional influence at the- 
expense of form’s intellectual influence, is of Eastern origin. To | 


_ Venice only was it bequeathed, nor has it ever helonged to or formed 
part of a creative movement of purely Western genesis. Side. by side 
with that sensuous richness place the great Hellenic movement. 
Consider its intensely and highly-cultured intellectual ‘character; 
consider, too, as the expression of that character, its exquisite. 
appreciation of form. Colour is used, indeed, but used decoratively ; 


used that is to define and accentuate form. Hellenic art is essentially” 


‘an art of form. 

Or come down to a creative epoch even more distinctively Western, 
As an outburst of mere form expression has anything ever equalled 
the Gothic movement of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
Europe? Ido not mean to say in the quality of its achievement, in its. 
beauty, for it is essentially a semi-barbaric art; but has anything ever 
equalled it in the gusto and sheer abandonment of delight with which 
it flung itself into the business of form creation?.” As a testimony to. 
that delight, what can match a Gothic-cathedral? Not only does the. 
architectural structure itself, in its complexity and love of daring 
innovation, exhibit an almost voracious love of new ideas thrown into. 
structural forms, but in detail and accessory the tendency is the same. 
. Sculpture, the second great formative art, displays a vitality not inferior 
to architecture, and half the west fronts of the great French cathedrals, 
—~Notre Dame, Poitiers, Laon, Amiens, and others, as well as many 
of the English west fronts-—are perfect museums of sculptured figures, 
carved with such beauty and refinement, as well as energy, as remain. 
quite uneclipsed by the more elaborate and scientific studies of the 
Renaissance. Birds and animals in endless varieties, foliage and 
flowers, grotesques humorous and terrible, and a thousand’ local 
legends, traditions and beliefs cut into stone make up this chiselled 
record of the age; while in. the subordinate household crafts, ‘in. 


_ pottery and metal work, in the vessels and utensils and furniture of., 


daily use, just the same prodigal appreciation of form is exhibited. I 
do not forget that colour is not lacking in Gothic art, but Gothic colour 
is after all essentially decorative. It is used as an adornment and kept 


strictly subordinate to forms The robes and garments of sculptured: - 


figures, and mouldings and details of the architecture, are brilliantly 
. tirited and pricked out with colour, but the purpose of the colour is 
merely to add a beauty and a brilliance to form. It is true that im 
the stained-glass windows of churches we find colour used more for its 
own sake, but it will scarcely be maintained that such transparencies as 


these, which merely tint the light in its passage, possess the- 


substantiality and power of great creative works of art, or can be said: 
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to make other than a decorative use of colour. The great Gothic 
outburst, as a creative epoch in art, manifests its power and vitality 
essentially in form, just as the creative epochs of Greece and Rome 
had also manifested their power and vitality in form. The construc- 
tive and intellectual cast of the Western genius naturally seeks such 
expression, The architects of our northern cathedrals were the 
builders of the northern nationalities, and the sculptors in wood and 
stone and iron of that age were the authors of the constitutional 
principles in which we live to-day. The impulse of the citizens of our 
medizeval towns and boroughs to control and mould their own lives, to 
be passively subject to none, to take into their own hands the manage- 
ment of their own concerns, was the same instinct that impelled them 
to carve and hammer their material into the shapes and symbols that 
pleased their own fancy. 

What I would suggest to the reader, for it is impossible 
to enter exhaustively into the subject m the space of an 
article, is that in form we get the intellectual aspect of art, 
and that this aspect of it is indigenous to the West, and forms 
part and parcel of the practical, business-like, scientific, self-governing 
and essentially intellectual Western temperament; while in colour we 
get the emotional aspect of art, an aspect which I think belongs 
naturally to the passive, contemplative and profoundly emotional 
Eastern temperament and was, perhaps, never fully realised in Evrope 
until the Byzantine influence introduced it into Italy, and more 
especially into Venice. And, just as one is aware of a conflict and 
incompatibility in human nature between the intellectual and 
emotional faculties, so that what is gain to one is of necessity 
loss to the other, so also there seems to exist a similar 
incompatibility between form, with its tendency to exact defini- 
tion, and colour, with its tendency to rich but vague suggestion ; 
the great emotional manifestations of colour, whether in life or art, 
whether in an Arab or Indian bazaar, or in a Byzantine interior or a 
Venetian picture, being signalised invariably by the break-up of 
form articulation; whereas the great intellectual manifestations of 
form in life or in art, in Western manners and streets, or in the great 
art epochs of Greeks, Romans and Goths, are equally invariably 
signalised by the loss of colour’s emotional value and its relegation to 
functions strictly subordinate to the necessities of its rival. 

I sometimes venture to think that in these two great factors, so 
strangely interdependent yet so strangely inconsistent, on which the 
whole of art is based and reared, we have the artistic aspect of a 
dualism that runs through the universe and through human nature, and 
that intellect and emotion, West and East, man and woman are the 
ethical and physical statements of a difference which in art is summed 
up by the difference between form and colour. 
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THE NEW DUAL ALLIANCE. 


~ HE States of Europe and the world are carefully keeping their - 


powder dry and anxiously watching Russia) On. her next 
' move depends the action of her neighbours. At present shé is an 
incalculable quantity, a bear broken loose from a well-appointed 
menagerie, who may either tear passers-by to pieces or bask lazily in 
the sun and fall asleep. Led! by a Slav Napoleon she might change 
the map of Europe, together with institutions far more important than 
any political map. A prey to internal dissensions, to class hatred, 
to the idealism ‘of political folly, she may sink to the level of the 


United States of Brazil, But to’no act of Russia’s, performed while | 


she is stillin her present abnormal condition of fever and transition, 
can the political world remain indifferent. There is consequently 
nothing intrinsically incredible in the statement’ which has been 
repeated over and over again in the salons of Berlin and Vienna that 
during Kaiser Wilhelm’s recent visit to the Austrian capital a sort of 
military convention was framed and agreed to by the two alied 
monarchs in view of certain unwelcome contingencies in the Tsardom. 
Military conventions are an almost essential part of the diplomatic 
_ architecture of Germany, and they are often more important than the 
usual type of political treaty. It is quite in keeping with this trait 


that the German Ambassador at the Court of Nicholas II. plays a: 


decorative rather than a purely diplomatic 7véZe, which latter has been 
given to the Adjutant who represents Kaiser Wilhelm and is à Z4 
suite du Tsar. All the really important messages are, so to say, 
conveyed across the military wire, the diplomatic telegraph being 
reserved for toasts, compliments and the almost meaningless courtesies 
of everyday life. 
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* It will be seen that this article was written before the dissolution of the Duma 
but cn a Dillon foresaw that event, and thought it inevitable and even wise.— 
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It is understood then that Austro-Hungary and Germany, alarmed 
lest owing to the inaction of the Russian Government the question 
of the autonomy of Poland should become acute, and also foreseeing 
the possibility of a sanguinary Jacquerie, the effects of which might 
perhaps be widely and intensely felt on their sides of the Russian 
frontiers, have agreed to make certain military preparations at present 
and to take certain definite steps later on, whenever either of the 
contingencies in question becomes an accomplished fact. A general 
Russian upheaval in the near future is extremely unlikely. The 
Empire is too vast, the population too mixed, the interests of its 
various ethnic elements are too conflicting for a revolution in the 
traditional sense of the word. Agrarian troubles in various places, 
general and local strikes, Anarchist risings, military mutinies and 
anti-Jewish riots will in all probability characterise the wearisome 
struggle between democracy and absolutism. For the Russian people, 
despite the energetic propaganda of revolutionists, is not yet conscious 
of the causal nexus between the economic and the political state of 
things, and until it has grasped the interdependence of these the 
people cannot be expected’ to act in harmony, to strike a decisive 
blow at the old régime. The nearest approach to unity among the 
elements of which the emancipatory movement is composed was 
attained during the progress of the strike which preceded the 
manifesto of 30th October last. And that was not the result of a 
well-concerted plan. It was rather elemental in its origin: the whole 
of thinking Russia passionately rising up against the odious régime 
which had ruined the country. But since then there has been 
nothing like it. The Moscow rising was local, and it provoked a 
reaction even on the part of many of those who at first supported it. 
The various attempts at general strikes and armed outbreaks made 
by Socialists and revolutionaries at various times since then have come 
to nothing for lack of active sympathy. Whether the future will 
resemble the past it is not possible to foretell, but if the flames of 
insurrection should break out in the neighbourhood of German or 
Austrian territory, measures will at once be adopted for which the 
preparations have already been made to hinder “the unripe elements 
“of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy and Spain from taking fire from 
“the sparks.” That is the real significance of the agreement alleged 
to have been come to by the two Governments, which have courteously 
communicated their intentions to the Russian Foreign Office. The 
future historian will feel a certain degree of surprise if it turns out 
that the initiative was not actually taken by Russia herself. For it 
is notorious that caution is an essential part of Germany’s diplomatic 
system; caution tempered by marvellous “luck,” for her intentions 
are almost always correctly divined and zealously furthered by her 
very rivals or victims, to whose earnest requests she merely assents. 
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GERMANY'S NOBLE ACTS AND DUBIOUS MOTIVES. 


It was thus that the Government of the Shah panted for months, -or 
it may have been for years, after a superior German educational estab- 
lishment in Teheran. For the Grand Vizier and his august sovereign 
long ago discerned that that was the one thing necessary to the well- 
being of their country. But they lacked the funds to endow it. 
The generosity of the Berlin Foreign Office, however, was‘ known to 


them, and they decided at last—so the diplomatic legend runs—to _ 


request the statesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse to come to their assist- 
ance. Nor was their confidence misplaced. The Kaiser's Govern- 
ment has now undertaken to found a school in the capital of Iran, 
to get together teachers, apparatus and everything else necessary, 
‘and to open the establishment in the autumn of the present year. 
And this is no mere passing whim, to be realised to-day and abandoned 
to-morrow, like the German-Chinese Empire and the occupation of 
» Kiao-Chow. It is to be a fixture; for the condition laid down by the 
Kaiser's advisers and accepted’ by the grateful Shah is that the latter 
shall pay several thousand marks subsidy annually for the space of a 
quarter of a century. The diplomatists who narrate these successes— 
educational successes—with legitimate pride add that evil tongues 
are certain to proclaim the existence of a certain connection between 
the German school in Teheran. and the German railway in Asia Minor. 
But nowadays one must suffer even for one’s good actions: God 
inspires the diplomatic deeds, and the devil invents and distributes 
the motives. 

_ Our own Government has to run the gauntlet in just the same way. 
Its humanitarian measures are accepted’ and allowed to pass muster, 
but of the underlying motives “the less said the better.” That at 
least is the German version of them. Germany, it appears, has 
grounded apprehension that the question of restricting the armaments 
of the nations of the earth may be mooted atsthe coming Hague 
Congress, and German politicians, hating cant above all things, are 
already up in arms against the scheme. “The decision of the English 
“Cabinet,” writes one of the numerous journals which are in constant 
touch with the Berlin Foreign Office, “to reckon about ten thousand, 
“land troops less in the next budget is looked’ upon in Berlin with 
“considerable scepticism. Those ten thousand men were what is called 
“paper soldiers, z.¢. individuals who were counted in the lists, but 


“in reality had either deserted or become useless. Consequently all 


“that has been struck out are the expenses for the upkeep of the 
“soldiers who are not in existence. With the cutting down of the 
“number of heavy guns it is just the same. Old rubbish for which 
“no use can be found is set aside and not renovated, but in heu of 
“it machine guns are introduced of a type-recommended by experi- 
“ence of the Russo-Japanese War..... ” If German policy were 
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conversant with genuine cant on a big scale, it could play a very 
noble rôle in the question of disarmament, especially in that part of 
it which touches the English most closely—the limitation of naval 
armaments. Germany has only to imitate England, who has struck 
out her paper soldiers, and in the next budget to ‘lessen the total 
strength of the navy by abandoning the old coast defence ships of 
the Siegfried class, which are useless. But she should do this with 
great solemnity. “As a matter of fact naval authorities regard them 
“just as scrap iron. Of course the erasure would have to be effected 
“with the indispensable European high faluting phrases with which 
“in other countries they are more familar than in Germany.’* The 
“ruse” of the British Government to which Sir Edward Grey lent 
his name has thus been seen through by the Argus-eyed statesmen of 
Berlin, who will take care that the cant of disarmament shall be 
excluded from the precincts of The Hague Temple of Peace. The 
German navy must be increased come what may, for the future 
of the Teutonic Empire lies on the water. 

Without claiming to descry things further ahead than the average 
politician, one might make a heavy wager that before Russia resumes 
her lost position among the nations of the earth Germany will have 
won for herself at the expense of her neighbours a position of prestige 
and power unexampled in European history since the Middle Ages. 


NEO-FRENCH PATRIOTISM. 


The condition of things social and political in France is very 
satisfactory for a people settling down to an existence of peaceful 
plenty and enjoyment, après fortune faite. But the indispensable 
postulate is that there be no predatory folk prowling round who 
identify might with right and meum with tuum. For if there be 
such lawless members in the community then the national Candide is 
in a fools’ paradise. That was China’s illusion, from which she is 
gradually being weaned. She attained the ideal of all comfortable 
peoples, abolishing militarism as completely as appears feasible in 
this planet, but only to be roused from her dream by the pains of 
vivisection. It may be an unpopular statement to make, but it is my 
profound conviction, to which I give expression with real regret, that 
the spirit which blended the once discordant ethnic elements of 
France into one united people and won for that people the foremost 
place among the nations of the Continent is inactive, latent. More- 
over, the false sense of lasting security which seems to be creeping 
over French statesmen and animating them to strike out a line of 
policy presupposing ‘universal and perpetual peace and goodwill among 
men is, to put it mildly, dangerous. The Morocco episode offered a 
lesson instead of entailing a disaster. But the lesson does not seem 
-to have been taken to heart. 


* St. Petersburger Zeitung, June 17th, 1906. 
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It was with the utmost delight that the serious perturbations in 
France’s financial and commercial policy which have occurred or come 
to light during the past few months were recorded and commented by 
her watchful enemies. The words: “drop in the Rente and in all 
“French securities, commercial war with Spain and Switzerland in 
“sight,” were uttered with evident relish or printed in. double leads. 
For the unparalleled commercial prosperity of the French people, the 
buoyancy of their finances, the inexhaustible-sources of their wealth, 


aroused envy and longing. The rapidity.with which the French’ paid 
the unprecedented war indemnity to Germany and recovered their lost ` 


position bordered upon the marvellous, while the rapid rate at which 
the nation’s income’has been growing ever since is a mystery even to 
experienced financiers. Doubtless some of the causes of this progress 
lie on the surface, such as climate, soil, distribution of the land, thrift, 
and financial legislation. And of these the last named is about to 
be modified: the Government is bent on introducing an income-tax. 
It was the announcement of this forthcoming measure that brought 
down all French securities, beginning with the Rente. “An income-tax 
- in France! The thing still.sounds incredible. 

. For capitalists, large and small, the Republic was heretofore a 
paradise. . The only taxes levied on the population were indirect, 
which, as has aptly been said, affect only those who spend, not the 
people who save up. The.succession duties alone fell upon the rich 
‘man, but he could often wholly evade and always lessen them 
considerably. But henceforward from him who has will be taken away 
a certain portion of his possessions: how much nobody can say as yet ; 
but the mere statement that an Income-tax Bill would be shortly laid 
before the Chamber caused a panic on the Bourse. In France the 
legacies of one per cent. of the population are taxed, whereas in 
England only the legacies of 1.4 per thousand of the population. Of 
course it is very easy for the heirs in France to throw dust in the 
eyes of the officials, because the latter have nothing to:go upon. 
Statements made respecting securities bearing interest which have 
been bequeathed must be taken as true by the Treasury official, who 
has no means of verifying them. As soon, however, as an income-tax 
has been introduced and is working tolerably well, all that will be 
changed, and the official representing the State will have ways and 
means of arriving at the truth. At present the State, it is calculated, 
loses large sums yearly in consequence of returns which run counter 
to the reality. 

How much the new tax will yield it is not easy to say even approxi-. 
mately. M. Jaurès gives us some data for a guess: taking the total 
of the succession duties as a basis, he believes that in France 221,000: 
persons own about 60 per cent. of the entire wealth, that 1,800,000: 
persons possess 50 milliard francs, a third category of citizens who 
leave behind anything from one to ten thousand francs possess. twenty- 
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three milliards, and a fourth class comprising fifteen million persons 
leave nothing at all. M. Jaurés surmises therefore that the national 
wealth amounts to 176 milliard francs, while Elisée Reclus estimates 
it at 500 milliards and Sirama at 600. However this may be, it is 
certain that an income-tax is the fairest way of taxing a people, and 
that the proceeds of the new contribution will do much more than 
cover the ugly deficit which caused such anxiety to M. Poincaré. 
But it is not popular, for the French are the world’s bankers. French 
capitalists receive, year in year out, about 800 million francs, or say 
thirty-two millions. sterling, as interest on money invested abroad. 
Foreigners therefore are working for them in order to raise this 
sum, for which they themselves do nothing. It is not surprising then 
that gold should be abundant in the Republic or that French securities 
should stand high. Several years ago the 3 per cent. Rente stood five 
points above par. At present the price is only 961%4—or three and a- 
half below par. And the reason of the late fall is the shadow of the 
imcome-tax. Much of this money out at interest is invested not in 
industrial securities, of which the French fight shy, but in foreign 
Government! bonds, which at least are sure or were so. And these are 
now being aimed at by the Treasury. The Finance Minister, fearing 
trouble from the too inquisitorial methods of the police, is adopting. 
certain measures by way of substitutes, and among others there will 
be a coupon tax on all securities, so that the investor will no longer 
receive his three francs per hundred as heretofore. And this 
innovation is construed by the bulk of investors as a cutting down 
of the rate of interest. The result was that securities were thrown 
upon the market with a degree of recklessness paralleled only in times 
of wild panic. Not for thitty years was anything comparable to it 
witnessed on the Paris Bourse. And yet it was all the result of a 
psychological idiosyncracy of the petit rentier. He took alarm and 
showed it. If the income-tax had been introduced without any sugar 
coating, he would have made a wry face but endured it. Only 
when the coupon was directly affected did maddening terror seize 
upon him. Then not only were securities sold, but enormous sums 
of money were sent to Switzerland, to Monaco, and other places, 
which are still immune from the odious income-tax. And that is a 
new departure fraught with consequences of a serious nature. Hitherto 
German and British capital have wandered over to France, where 
a man might enjoy the fruits of his toil without going shares with the 
State. Henceforward, this attraction gone, capital will find its 
natural level in all these countries, and Germany will profit by the 
change more. fully than the others. For it had been France’s aim to 
isolate her rival in the financial world ever since the treaty of 
Frankfurt, and she succeeded! in attaining that object. Once the new 
tax has become law, however, the change in the respective positions 
of France and her neighbours will soon make itself felt. Financially 
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the innovation is highly prejudicial to the interests of the Republic, 
but doubtless politically there was no choice. In a democracy 
democratic methods of taxation are bound to impose themselves 
sooner or later. And! no way of raising money is more. democratic 
than an income-tax. If only the patriotic, the selflessly. patriotic, 
spirits of a hundred and twenty years ago were still alive and operative, 
there would have been no panic, no heavy fall, no ruinous losses. And 
this is but one of the numerous drawbacks which are bound up with 
the new worship of the golden calf. ! 

The balance of trade continues to be quite. favourable. France's 
exports exceed her imports considerably, and in the opinion of 
M. Méline and his followers that is an earnest of prosperity, in fact 
the source of it. That might really be so if the exports consisted of 
industrial wares. But France as a great industrial factor in the world’s 
market has as good as ceased to exist. Enterprise and progress, the 
investment of capital in industrial undertakings, are the exceptions. 
Indeed were it not for the high tariff wall that shuts out the 


Reptiblic and her colonies from healthy competition, she would be : 


signally beaten on her own territory to-day. Most of her exports to 


foreign countries consist of agricultural produce, of wines, of fruits, 


tomatoes, etc. The nations that buy these commodities would fain 
pay for them by the output of their mills, factories and workshops. 
But this is rendered almost impossible by the prohibitive tariff 
introduced by. M. Méline: Great Britain, fof instance, imports vast 
quantities of agricultural produce from France, whereas the value of 
her exports to the Republic is surprisingly small by comparison. 
Again, Switzerland sells to France only about one-third of the value 
of what she buys from her. During the last fourteen years Spain’s 
exports to France have been steadily falling off, and now they are 
about 6o per cent. less than in 1892. Switzerland, which competes 
with Lyons in the silk industry and in other branches, is now insisting 
on lower tariffs and reinforcing her demand by the threat of a war of 
commercial tariffs, in which French exports and more especially wines 
would be ousted from the Swiss markets. And the French exporter 
understands thoroughly the nature of the danger that menaces him. 
Switzerland and France fought this very battle once before, after the 
promulgation of the prohibitive tariff. The consequences were 
serious, France’s exports to Switzerland fell’from 226 million francs 
to 130 millions, while those of Switzerland to her rival were 
reduced from 100 millions to 66 millions. And now both nations 
would seem to be girding their-loins for the combat. In France the 
conviction prevails among many that although the voice is the voicé 
of Switzerland, the hand is the hand of Germany. Certainly the 
Teuton will be the sertius gaudens. 


The dispute with Spain arose from a different cause. The. 


Spaniards are hankering after a short cut to prosperity, and the 
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shortest they can discern is that taken by their Republican neigh- 
bours: a prohibitive tariff, à Za Méline. Hence King Alfonso’s 
Finance Minister is become an apostle of Protection. Public opinion, 
however, even in Spain, is opposed to his programme, because it has 
involved the country in an acrimonious dispute with several other 
European States as well, and Spain runs the risk of being isolated 
not only by a high tariff wall of her own, but also by the equally 
lofty tariff walls of her neighbours, her hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against her. And Spain cannot afford the costly 
luxury of a commercial war against the other nations of Europe. But 
even if the danger to France from this quarter passes away, and if the 
quarrel with Switzerland is happily settled, it is none the less true that 
a time is rapidly drawing near when the French nation will have to 
deploy greater energy and push in industry than ever before. They 
must adjust themselves to the prevailing conditions or else abide by 
the consequences. Bad times are surely coming for the poor capitalist. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN RUSSIA? 


In Russia the situation, in spite of daily “information” to the 
contrary, has not seriously changed. It may still be briefly summarised 
as a legislative deadlock. The two adversaries are engaged in a 
desperate tussle, and although the ultimate issue may appear clear, 
the vicissitudes that precede it will probably be fraught with surprises. 
For the duel is being fought out between a man struck with the palsy 
and an individual subject to epilepsy, so that its course cannot possibly 
be normal. But as yet there is no change. At present, just as last 
month, the Duma is wasting its time and breath in delivering 
philippics against the Ministers, and discussing Bills which cannot 
become law; the Revolutionists are killing young and old, rich and 
poor, Liberal and Reactionary—for bombs are no respecters of persons 
-—and are laying up riches for themselves in the hearts of the nation, 
or, think they are, while the Government, like Micawber, is watching 
and praying that something may turn up. Time, however, continues 
to pass, leaving nothing quite as he found it; but there are no signs 
of a deus ex machina. The foreign Press which, speaking generally, 
one may describe as very badly informed about the events, chronicles 
doings and intentions which have no existence in reality. One of 
these was an impending change of Government. Thus correspondents 
dine or lunch with “the future Prime Minister who is the Leader of 
“the Constitutional Democrats”; all the principal members of the 
party are sent for in post haste by the Emperor whom they visit 
secretly and at dead of night after the manner of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and “within the next few hours a Constitutional 
“Democratic Cabinet is certain to take over the reins of the Govern- 
“ment.” “The Court Party is split into two sections, one of which 
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“insists on having Professor X made Premier, whereas the.other is 
“strongly in favour of Professor Y. But there is no doubt that one 
“or other of these eminent public men will be at the head of the 
“Government in a few. hours.” Thus everything is settled satis- 
factorily and poetic justice is done—-in the newspaper Press. But 


not on the banks of the Neva. There the Bureaucracy is still the’ 


Bureaucracy, full of life and full of fight. Then comes the explana- 
tion: “The leaders of the Constitutional Democratic Party declined 
“to accept the conditions laid down by the Tsar, while His Majesty 
“refused to assent to the programme put forward by the Party. Under 
“these circumstances it is manifest, ‘etc, etc.” And so the legend 
runs merrily on babbling unceasingly. As a matter of sober fact I am 
able to affirm categorically that the Tsar’s advisers, rightly or 
. wrongly, set themselves from the very first against the idea of forming 
a Parliamentary Cabinet so long as the present Duma lasts. That 
may be a fatal blunder on their part or it may be an act of political 
‘wisdom—each fraction will keep its’ own opinion on this subject—but 
it is a solid fact. And what is more to the point it is and was capable 
of being verified at any moment. Why then has so much dust been 
thrown in the eyes of the Continental public? And to what good 
purpose? After all, the people of England desire the welfare of 
Russia and not merely the triumph of this party or of that, and mean-. 
‘while they would like to know the facts. 

In future the newspaper reader would do well to suspend his 
judgment on all Russian matters-until he has well-established facts 
before him. Even then, of course, he is not guaranteed against false 
conclusions, but until then he ought to refrain, as far as possible, from 
forming any opinion on these topics whatever. If the statements 
repeated by the Continental Press every day for the past three or four 
weeks deserved to be believed, the three fateful problems which. the 
Government is called upon to solve in some satisfactory fashion are 
already solving themselves without the intervention of the authorities : 
the problems of the Jews, the troops and the peasants, Yet as a 
matter of fact they are as nearly as possible where they were a 
month ago. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JEWS: BELOSTOK. 


“The anti-Jewish riots in Belostok have justly aroused the indigna- 
tion of all the civilised world and thrust the question of the Jews 
into the forefront-of Russian politics. The Jews have been shame- 
fully treated by all Christian nations, not excluding our own, and if 
the sanguinary scenes which are from time to time enacted in Russian 
towns inhabited mainly by Jews had happened some centuries 
earlier not many would have'protested. For the times were other and 
the views taken of the sacredness of human life were different. Well, 
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the Russian people of to-day are in this as in some other respects 
very like the Spaniards and the French of several centuries ago. 
They occasionally unleash the human beast and treat each other as 
abominably as and even worse than they treat the Jews. Thus the 
reactionaries roasted men alive in the University town of Tomsk last 
autumn, while the revolutionaries tortured their enemies by making 
them stand on hot iron plates last winter; in a word, the humanitarian 
standard of the Slav peasants is very low—-much lower than foreigners 
commonly imagine. They pillage the property and menace the lives 
of their own landlords, and not merely of bad landlords, but of those 
whom they laud as generous friends and benefactors. There is 
nothing astonishing therefore from their point of view in the fact that 
they periodically obtain their panem et circenses by gutting Jewish 
houses and shops and by taking Jewish lives. They did this from 
time to time during the reign of every Russian Tsar contemporary 
with the present generation. And these disgraceful riots, which reveal 
unsuspected depths of brutality in those who are responsible for them, 
have scarcely ever been quelled until the boiling point of popular 
passion was over. It would seem to be impossible to stay wild out- 
bursts of such humano-diabolical fury, whatever troops are sent against 
them, until they have reached and passed their culminating point and 
have exhausted their strength. 

It is needless because irrelevant to dwell upon the accusations 
which are usually hurled against the Russian Jews. For even were 
the charges true, the evil characteristics which they impute would be 
found to be generally the consequences of the brutal treatment which 
the Jews have uniformly received at the hands of their Christian 


_ fellow-subjects, official and unofficial. The authorities seldom looked 


upon the Jew as a human being: they regarded him as a member of a 
different species. Under such circumstances the wonder is that when 
the opportunity came the whole community of pariahs did not join 
the revolution. As a matter of fact only the younger generation did. 
And it did much more. ‘Once for all it abandoned agitation for the 
redress of the racial and religious grievances of the Jewish people 
and threw in its lot wholly with the Russian revolution. “Hence- 
“forward we shall stand or fall together,” said the Jewish recruits. And 
to the activity—the subversive activity of the Jews, especially in the 
south-western provinces, several important chapters must be devoted 
in every history of the Russian revolution. l 

Belostok is or was a considerable industrial centre. The bulk of 
the population consists of Jews, the greater part of whom are quiet, 
peaceful, hard-working people who ask only to be allowed to toil 
and moil and to hoard their savings without fear of having them 
violently taken away. The smaller section is composed of social 
revolutionists, social democrats and anarchists. For the authorities, 
however, who are unable and, it may be, unwilling to make a dis- 
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tinction between these two elements, a Jew is an individual who is  \ 
devoid of a fatherland, of loyalty to the Tsar, and of the other 
qualities, real or imaginary, which constitute Russian patriotism, - 
as they understand it. And this vague definition is of course 
also in vogue among the troops and the police. Whatever 
evil befalls in these places ‘therefore is, until its author be. 
discovered, attributed to the Jews. Lately, it must be admitted, 
the revolutionary Jewish element contributed to inaugurate a 
reign of terror in various towns of the south-western provinces, and in 
Belostok among others. I wish it to be clearly understood that I 
merely set forth the fact; I refrain from commenting it. From: 
- January last down to the outbreak of the riots, hardly a single week 
passed without crimes against the person or property being committed.. 
Attack succeeded attack; now a soldier, now a policeman was shot 
at. Bombs were thrown so often that people were afraid to go.out of 
doors. Between Jews and Christians acts of hostility are also 
recorded: part of the synagogue, for instance, being destroyed by a- 
bomb on 22nd of January. On 22nd!.of May shots were fired at the ` 
military guard, one soldier being wounded grievously. On roth of 
June two police officers accompanied by eight policemen made a 
search in the house of a Jew in order to look for stolen goods. But 
they were fallen upon by a number of assailants who used Browning 
revolvers, wounding one constable in the abdomen, mortally. In the 
broad daylight the police prefect, Derkachoff, who was admittedly 
an enemy to all anti-Jewish riots, was killed and his coachman 
wounded. The next night a private soldier was grievously wounded. 
On the following day a Zemsky watchman was wounded by a PANNES 
bullet, and the next day witnessed the riots. 
It is -maintained by some disinterested writers that the common. 
Russian man in Belostok, being less intelligent than the authorities, 
regarded the Jews of that town as the source of the revolutionary and 
anarchist movement there, and hated them accordingly.. And this 
opinion is confirmed by the more trustworthy Press organs of Judo- - 
phile tendencies. The result was,what we know. Others, however, . 
affirm that the Imperial authorities arranged the riot in advance, had 
bombs thrown and attempts at assassination made to order, for the 
diabolical purpose of lashing racial hatred into fury. This charge is 
very serious and should therefore be proved by irrefragable evidence. 
Until that is done, no one has the moral right to circulate it. The 
extraordinary lengths to which certain zealous and unscrupulous \ 
officials may be capable of going is well known to persons who like 
myself have had experience in these matters. In one case—about 
eighteen months ago—I deliberately preferred such a charge against 
the local authorities, mentioning them by name, indicating the acts of 
which I considered them guilty and enumerating my witnesses. I 
undertook to prove the charges if they were denied. And I was 
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ready to do so. And now I would have the same procedure adopted 
in the case of Belostok. Let definite charges be made and supported 
by trustworthy evidence. But mere surmises should be ruled out 
They serve only to obscure the issues and to embitter feelings. 


THE COMPLICITY OF HIGH OFFICIALS IN ANTI- 
JEWISH RIOTS. 


To affirm, therefore, as some people do, that the central Govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg aided and abetted the rioters or even had the 
riots organised, is to discredit in advance the well-founded charges 
which can and should be made against high officials who unhappily 
enjoy the confidence and undermine the prestige of the Tsar. What 
I maintain is that the most active and influential agents of the central] 
Government have for years been working hard to arouse the 
fanaticism of the common people against the Jews. And they have 
been carrying out this un-Christian and anti-monarchical programme 
not merely with the connivance, but with the moral encouragement 
and sometimes the material aid of the State. They have thus 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere in which the rioting propensity 
of the masses was certain to express itself in such overt acts as the 
disgraceful scenes of Belostok. General Bogdanovich, for instance, 
whose speciality has been and is the “pruning and training” of the 
coarse instincts of the masses, or, as one might say, the lay political 
education of the peasantry, has been deliberately fanning the flames of 
envy, hatred, vengeance against the Jews. His leaflets, his booklets, 
his pictures, his appeals issued in tens of thousands of copies and 
distributed broadcast, fell on rank fertile soil, ike the Dragon’s teeth 
sowed by Cadmus which sprang up as armed men slaying one the 
other. And it is no secret that the large sums of money required by 
General Bogdanovich for this pernicious enterprise have been always 
lavishly supplied by the Government. Nor is that all. 

Anti-Jewish agitators have invariably been received, petted and 
made much of by the central Government, by the advisers of the 
Tsar. Their Press organs have been dealt with tenderly; their dupe: 
who did the work of plundering, burning and killing have been treated 
indulgently, and no doubt was left in their minds or indeed in anybody 
else’s that they were inscribed in the good books of the authorities as 
good men and true. It was not of course every Minister who thus 
lent himself to this indirect aiding and abetting of criminals. Many 
public men like Witte, Shipoff, Stolypin, etc, set their faces sternly 
against it. But what the official member of the Government declined 
to do, the unofficial members did with alacrity, and, if by chance the 
anti-Jewish agitator found the doors of the Ministry closed to him, 
the portals of the Palace were generally wide open. 
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THE NEWEST CONVERT TO LIBERALISM, GENERAL 
TREPOFF. A TALE OF THE GHETTO. 


And of all the high officials who thus remorselessly played fast and 
loose with the lives of men, General Trepoff was the foremost. With 
the views of a Reactionary, the emotions of a trooper and the methods 
of a self-complacent detective, he has for several years been piloting 
the Russian ship of State and steering straight for the maelstrom. 
Under the Grand Duke Sergius, the Governor General of Moscow, 
M. Trepoff was for years one of the arbiters of Russia’s fate, and one 
of the deadliest enemies of the Jews, and also of course of that racial 
harmony and religious tolerance without which Russia is but a whirl- 


pool of anarchy. The will of General Trepoff was embodied in the. 


edicts of the Grand Duke Sergius and in the laws of the Russian 
Empire. And his hatred of everything Jewish was literally implac- 
able as well as petty. I have numerous instances in my notebooks. 
Here is a typical one drawn from memory. It is at once typical and 
true, and may enable the reader to draw the outlines of a portrait of 
General Trepoff, who has lately, in appearance, turned Liberal and 
now announces the necessity of a Parliamentary Cabinet. Saul among 
. the prophets! 

A couple of years ago there lived in Moscow a Jewish family, con- 
sisting of husband, wife and son. According to the law, as modified 
by General Trepoff, the Jews with very few exceptions were not 
allowed to reside in that city. The family in question, however, con- 
stituted precisely one of these exceptions until the husband was 
removed by death. Whether he was killed in the war, fighting for 
his Emperor, I have for the moment forgotten, but all the data of the 
case are among my notes and may be referred to if my story be 
controverted. To the best of my recollection he was wounded 
in the war and died in consequence of his wound. The widow, fearing 
she would be compelled to quit the ancient capital and set out for 
the Pale of Settlement together with her son, who was being well 
educated in Moscow, set to work to learn the theory and practice of 
obstetrics, and in a short time, a very short time, by dint of hard 
work she passed the needful examination, received the license of a 
midwife, and was thus entitled’ even according to the existing laws 
to remain in Moscow without let or hindrance. But General Trepoff, 
to whose ears this’interesting story came, determined to baffle her 
devices. He therefore refused to acknowledge the midwife’s diploma, 
accused the woman of having obtained it in an illegal way, and 
insisted on her departure lest a much worse thing befell her. But 
necessity is the mother of invention, and the Jewish woman, who 
was struggling pro domo sud, or at any rate for her son, hit upon 
another device which seemed calculated to enable her to reside in 
‘Moscow despite the most restrictive laws and the most stringent 
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construction put upon them. She hastily married one of those old 
soldiers who had! served under Tsar Nicholas I. and who therefore 
possessed the right of residing in any part of the Empire and of 
conferring this privilege upon all the members of his family. The 
aim of this sudden union was manifest to every one; its legal effect 
was equally undeniable, and the impression conveyed upon all who 
knew the story was pathetic. Well, here too General Trepoff 
remained true to his vé/e. He played his part to the tragic end 
without ever swerving. The marriage thus concluded he termed 
fictitious; its legal consequences he refused to admit and the right 
of this poor hunted woman and her son to remain in Moscow he 
disallowed. And he set the police after her. The interests of the 
Russian Empire forsooth called for her expulsion, although it was 
not and could not be asserted that she had broken any law, human or 
divine. Cruel, people called the General for this act of petty per- 
secution, of personal malice. And yet it was more cruel than most 
of them knew, for the pillar of the Tsardom further punished the 
self-sacrificmg mother and banished her, I forget to what part of 
Russia, for, I think, five years. Now the sentiments, the principles, 
the lack of social instincts which harsh deeds of this nature betray, 
ought in a country where poetic justice is done or even political 
wisdom prevails to have sent the General into banishment and recom- 
pensed the self-sacrificing mother. 

And it is this same General Trepoff who now comes forward and 
declares in favour of the Constitutional Democrats, giving it as his 
opinion that the one issue out of the present deadlock is the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet of members of that party. This extraordinary 
pronouncement, flashed to the uttermost ends of the earth, was 
applauded to the skies by most friends of Russian parliamentarism. 
Some few, however, held back, feeling unable to swell the chorus, and 
I concurred in their view. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. The gift 
is dangerous, like that of the crown offered to Cæsar and the wooden 
horse left to the Trojans by the Greeks. The notion that’ the 
inveterate Jew-hater and Jew-baiter of yesterday should to-day 
throw in his lot with those who would strike off all the rusty fetters 
that still hamper the Jews is preposterous. The idea that the satellite 
of Autocracy, whose natural impulse is to treat the people as though 
they were little better than vermin, should turn and bless what he 
hitherto cursed, while remaining what he was, the influential adviser 
of the Crown, has only to be stated in order to be dismissed with a 
smile. 

For General Trepoff has not changed his character; neither has 
he modified his political aims. Were it otherwise, he would no longer 
occupy the unique, position in Russia which has been his for the 
past two years. The necessities of the moment—which are generally 
the worst possible counsellors in politics—-have, it would seem, inspired 
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him with the plan of changing his means of action. Nothing more. 
Heretofore, having sought to checkmate the Constitutional Democrats 
by openly opposing them, by forbidding their meetings, arresting their 
friends, threatening the rank and file, to-day he hopes to compass 
the same end in a different way—by applying the proverb that if you 
put a beggar on horseback he will ride to destruction. Give the 


Constitutional Democrats power under conditions which handicap’ 


their action, and failure of a dismal kind will speedily result. Then 
they may be fitly swept off the scene in a twinkling.. Such ‘is the 
plan attributed to the General by friends—former friends—of his 
own. Personally I am loth to attribute unworthy motives for acts 
which themselves look unworthy. -But I cannot forget that on at 
least one other occasion during the past few months, when the revolu- 
tionary wave rolled in ‘with unwonted strength, General Trepoff 
changed his course with amdzing suddenness, highly approving what 
he had until then been anathematising. And soon afterwards he 
again returned to his former oe with renewed zest and heightened 
intensity. 

But why, one may ask, did r choose the present conjuncture for 
pleading the cause of the Constitutional Democrats? The answer 
is given by his friends and his enemies, who on this matter are 


unanimous. His object was to divert attention from'himself. Prince ` 


Urussoff, in his celebrated speech on the curious ways and means 
of officialdom, on the secret methods of creating an atmosphere. of 
race hatred, had thrown heavy stones into the glass house of General 
. Trepoff. It was the General whose subordinates had used, and are 
still using, secret printing presses in Government buildings for the 
purpose of printing tens of thousands of abominable attacks on the 
Jews and the educated classes, and appeals to the bestial instincts of 
the masses. And some of his subordinates affirmed, what other and 
. trustworthy evidence had already rendered probable, that the chief 
and his underlings were of one mind. There was no disagreement 


between. them: they simply laughed the law to scorn.in order to move 


_ the people to laugh humanity to scorn and abandon themselves to the 
brutal instincts which every civilised man strives to keep down. Now 
these revelations, tardily made by Prince Urussoff, had exposed 
-General Trepoft and his system to-universal obloquy. Not a voice 
was heard in favour of it. The position of the commander of the 
Palace Guards was apparently. undermined, and if he was to remain 
at his post public attention had to be drawn away from the denounced 
Vizier and his staff. And this was effected by the astonishing 
declaration made in the historic interview. “General ‘Trepoff 
“a convert to constitutional government!” people exclaimed 
incredulously. Count Witte at Aix-les-Bains refused to believe that 
General Trepoff could have spoken as he was represented to have 
spoken, were it only because in that interview the General condemned 
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the policy of the Imperial Government during the past two years, 
which was very largely his own policy. He might therefore be laughing 
at his readers in his sleeve. A member of the present Government 
in like manner publicly condemned the views to which M. Trepoff 
gave utterance, and disavowed them in the name of the Cabinet. 
And to crown all, General Trepoff is still at his post, his whole 
attention concentrated upon the one problem: how to save'as much 
of the old végzme as is still possible! Russia vault decipi, dectpiatur! 

As for the Jewish question, the latest aspect of which gave rise to 
the “new policy” of General Trepoff, it can be solved only in one 
way, and that way will be unsatisfactory. The Jews, who already 
enjoy exactly the same political rights as their Aryan fellow-subjects, 
must now have the social rights as well. For in the long run the 
greater includes the less: I- do not imagine for a moment that the 
present Cabinet will achieve the feat of granting these nghts, and it 
is only fair to add that probably no Government would at this 
conjuncture take upon itself the responsibility for such a fateful 
measure. But what could and should, it seems to me, be done is this: 
The Duma might be permitted to take the matter in hand, study it 
and frame a Bill in accordance with the principles of the majority. 
That would certainly solve many secondary questions satisfactorily, 
but not the Jewish. For if equal rights be conceded to all the Tsar’s 
subjects, as I hold they must soon be, the number of anti-Jewish riots 
will increase very considerably and race-hatred will grow intenser for 
a time. Of this the Jews themselves are painfully aware. Nor is it 
likely that any Government, however Liberal its members, can hinder 
the massacres, which will, it seems probable, recur again and again. 
For effects may exist and prove operative long after their causes have 
disappeared. 


LAND HUNGER AND WHAT IT MAY LEAD TO. 


The agrarian question in Russia is the alpha and omega of the 
revolution. It furnishes the lever by means of which the ancient 
régime, despite the support of the army, may be heaved into the 
limbo of things that were and are not. So important is the land 
problem that if it could be definitely suppressed or satisfactorily solved, 
the revolution would be a tame affair indeed, hardly as exciting as was 
that of one of the petty German States in the last century. In this 
case it might still be possible to a clever statesman, after and despite 
all that has taken place in Russia since October last, to prop up the 
Bureaucratic system and renew its lease of life for another generation. 
For it must not be forgotten that fully eighty per cent. of the popula- 
tion are illiterate, and that millions of them are plunged in such 
benighted ignorance and crass superstition as foreigners can hardly 
conceive of. Hence they sorely need guidance. The peasants are 
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utterly indifferent to political liberty, of which they ,understand 
nothing ; they are in many cases, and thanks to causes which I have 
already touched upon, bitterly opposed to the enfranchisement of the 
Jews, and in politics generally are but a long row of cyphers to which 
the thinking class, mainly officialdom, lends significance. The Bureau- 
cracy hoped, nay, felt sure, that it would retain this enviable function 
in the future as in the past, and it was on this assumption that the 
Tsar’s advisers based the policy which they ,recommended to their 


Imperial Master. The peasantry is notoriously Conservative in every _ 


country, they argued; it represents the permanent layer of the nation 
and is always a staunch supporter of the Government. And if this 
- be true in general, why should our country be an exception? 

Unhappily for them, however, Russia has proved to be an exception, 
and all the schemes of the Bureaucracy have been utterly upset in 
consequence. The reason is that, thanks to the manner in which the 
peasant serfs were emancipated by Alexander I., with allotments of 
land taken from the private proprietors and since then. possessed in 
common by the new owners, the mooshik is now devoid of the sense 
of the sacredness of property, and is consequently incomparably less 
Conservative than the peasant class in France or England. He jointly 
owns fields and strips of land in common with his neighbours, and is a 
stranger to a large category of principles, views and prejudices which 
are almost inborn in the peasant of most other lands. And before 
he can be successfully inoculated with these, ideas and maxims, the 
_ system of communal land tenure must be abandoned for that of private 
property. In other words, the Bureaucracy, in order to triumph now, 
must slowly forge its weapons, on the field of battle and within easy 
striking distance of the enemy who refuses to wait. Only when the 
peasant can call the field he tills his own, will he realise fully how 
sacred property may become and how genuine his respect must be 
for the possessions of others. Beatz possidentes. 

At present, then, the agricultural class, whom the Bureaucracy have 
hitherto considered as the staunchest defenders of the Autocracy, are 
little better than a rural proletariat. The cry, “the land for the 

“peasants,” intoxicates, nay, maddens them. They are then ready to 
commit any crime against property and life in the hope of realising 
their object. The explosive force that may be thus called into being 
and utilised for the purpose of overthrowing the present social and 
political order is enormous. The formidable army of the Tsar 
dwindles into nothing, when compared to it, because itself is the source 
of the army, to which it imparts its own strivings and tendencies. The 
Constitutional Democratic Party grasped these facts long before the 
officials were aware of them, and they at once adjusted their 
programme to them, notwithstanding the grave drawbacks which must 


necessarily ensue.’ For together with the peasantry everything seemed, 


and is possible in the political domain ; therefore victory must be with 
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that side which has secured their support. In this case knowledge 
was power. 

The Constitutional Democrats have therefore declared themselves in 
favour of expropriation. It does not by any means follow that they 
all approve the principle in theory. Many of them indeed strongly 
disapprove it, but they vote for it on the ground of expediency, just 
as the Council of the Empire, while disagreeing with a Bill recently 
sent in by the Duma, accepted it for the same reason. The 
psychological process of which such action is the outcome may appear 
abnormal to many English readers; but after all it is perhaps well 
that the soul states and mental grooves of nations should differ as 
markedly as their spoken idioms. The Russian Government on the 
other hand pinned its faith to the sacredness of property, and 
pledged the Crown to stand or fall by that. And throughout Europe 
public opinion is with the Tsar’s Government on this cardinal issue. 
There is one difficulty, however, for the Emperor's advisers which 
does not exist for any other European Cabinet: high precedent can 
be quoted against it. When Alexander IT. emancipated the serfs he 
expropriated land and allotted it to the new freemen. One might 
reasonably plead that that was a grievous, a fateful blunder, as was 
also the system of communism in land which has arrested the growth 
of social and political conservatism; and one might argue that 
because Alexander II. committed one mistake, it is not incumbent 
upon his grandson to perpetrate another, merely because of the 
precedent. Unhappily this plea loses much of its force, because down 
to this very day the official spokesmen of the Tsar speak in terms 
of superlative praise of the grant of land made by Alexander II., and 
invoke that “beneficent and just act” as a motive for a further dis- 
tribution to-day, but a distribution which shall not be based upon 
expropriation. That is the Achilles heel of the Russian Government. 
If expropriation was necessary, justifiable and praiseworthy in the 
sixties of last century, it should be a fortzorz desirable to-day, seeing 
that the causes which warranted it then are operative now and in a 
much higher degree. 

In order to feed the wolves while keeping the sheep unharmed, the 
Cabinet has now made a communication to the Duma of the lines on 
which it would gladly see the problem solved. In that message the 
distress among the agricultural masses is admitted, but its cause is 
attributed by the Tsar’s advisers not to the alleged insufficiency of 
land, but to the primitive and inadequate method of tilling it which 
the peasants practise. According to the colleagues of M. Goremykin 
the rural population have already land enough, with the exception of 
about twelve per cent. of them, and to satisfy the needs of these milder 
means than expropriation will amply suffice. This is not the time to 
discuss the Government scheme, which may never be even debated by 
the Duma. The best that I can conscientiously say of it 1s that if it 
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had been promulgated a twelvemonth or possibly even six months ago it 
might have been as balm to the wounds of the peasantry. But to-day? 
It seems too late. It- is my personal conviction that if then the 
Emperor had taken the matter into his own hands and appealed 
direct to the peasants, he might have changed the situation. 
Doubtless it was a step that needed a certain degree of insight and 
‘a high degree of moral courage. Even then it would not have been 
wholly unattended with risk, but the. oa of success. were 
considerable, 


A DISAFFECTED ARMY IS A BROKEN REED. 


Speaking of the Russian Empire which Nicholas II. eted ron 
his father, Alexander III, one may say'’with as much certitude as 


such contingent judgments admit that it could have been governed’ 


at least for another forty or fifty years without a Constitution. But 
on condition that it was governed, The Prussians of the days of 
Frederick the Great were much more intelligent than the Russians of 
to-day,. yet they enjoyed absolutism and throve under it. But-then 
although absolute it was really government, and justice ` was its basis. 
The Russians of to-day—the masses of. benighted peasantry—are 
- unfitted to govern the Empire, and for that reason a strong Autocracy 
might have long continued in power. But even peasants will not 
endure starvation by inches, which was what absolutism offered to 
many of them. Like the worm, the mooskik will turn when trodden 
on. The Russian people now demand a Constitution, not. because 
they are already fitted for it, but because the Bureaucracy is no longer 
capable of carrying on the system of absolutism. The’ process by 
which the necessity of a radical change has been impressed upon: the’ 
consciousness of the people was long and circuitous, but the result; is 
there and cannot be reasoned away. To the will of the nation the 
Government can oppose only the bayonets of the troops, andeven 
the tempered steel of bayonets will not:long support a throne devoid 
of all other props. And that is now the relative. position of the 
Autocracy and the army. 

‘The troops are not yet disaffected as a whole. The great majority 
of the soldiers are still devoted to the Tsar and obedient to his officers. 
But the work of disintegration is going on rapidly, and may, nay must, 
in the end prove thorough. In the end. But some unforeseen event 


may take place at any moment which may hasten: the process,. During | 


the past twelve months the fermentation in the army has produced 
some ten mutinies in various places at different times. Most of these 
manifestations were greatly exaggerated by the Russian Liberal Press 


and by many journals on the Continent and elsewhere. But there 


was nearly always a kernel of fact, which was alarming enough without 
the aid of fancy. In the first battalion of the first Guards. regiment 
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a mutinous gathering took place a few weeks ago which may truly 
be described as the writing on the wall. For the disaffected troops 
had been stationed at Peterhof where the Tsar resides. ‘Their 
function was to. guard and protect the monarch from all his enemies, 
internal as well as foreign. They constituted one of the mainstays 
of the throne. In them his Majesty had confidence, as he has in the 
fidelity and devotion of his peasants..... But the bayonets bent 
and turned under the weight of the throne. If this be the support 
offered by the flower of the Russian army, what may not be expected 
of the mere rank and file, who never basked in the light that illumines 
an Imperial palace? In five years, three years, or a few months, the 
army may go over to the enemy, And then? Then the Anarchists 
will have triumphed. 

The tactics of the revolutionists are . perhaps efficacious from a 
purely party point of view; from the standpoint of the Empire they 
are disastrous. They remind one of the fabulous Chinaman who 
burned down his hut in order to roast a pig. To revolutionise the 
army is not merely to put a spoke in the wheel of the monarchy, it is 
to ruin the whole nation. For anarchists this policy is conceivable, 
but not for any political party, however eager to pull down the 
prevailing political system. To ‘sow the seeds of disaffection among 
the troops ‘is to deprive the nation of its one weapon of defence, to 
place the people and all that they possess at the mercy of the foreign 
foe. The harm once done is not soon to ke remedied, especially in 
a country like Russia where there are so many conflicting elements 
and so little centripetal force. If the Russian people were indeed 
resolved to get rid of monarchism root and branch—well, something 
might then perhaps be urged in excuse, nothing in justification, of that 
suicidal policy. But that is far from being the case. Foreigners who 
read as they run are apt to reason as they read—negligently, and to 
argue that where there is disaffection among the troops there the 
nation must be opposed to the monarch. Butin Russia the argument 
is unconvincing. Facts deprive it of its force. Take, for example, 
the case of the mutiny under Lieutenant Schmidt when ship fired upon 
ship; what was then the attitude of the mutineers? They were 
actuated by unprecedented loyalty to the Tsar, felt satisfied that they 
were carrying out his orders, and gave unmistakable expression to 
their fidelity to the throne. For they are mere human automata, two- 
legged sheep. Never perhaps was the old scholastic adage more 
aptly applied than here: guando duo faciunt idem, non est idem. A 
Russian mutiny is not the same as a French or an English mutiny, nor 
even remotely akin to it. 

Characteristic of the crisis, however, is the fact that the army is 
under a cloud. Nobody seems to care for its prestige; nobody is 
ready to vindicate its honour. If this were the result of 
humanitarianism one might welcome the innovation; but it is nothing 
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of the kind. One can hardly give a name to it. In Spain there was 
an incipient rebellion recently because of a certain lack of respect 
shown to the army. More lately still, a sanguinary duel took place 
in France because of the words uttered by a deputy: “A Government 
“which allows the officers to be insulted is contemptible and cowardly.” 
On the other hand, a section of the Russian Press complains that in 
the Duma a deputy deliberately said: “Russian soldiers are wont to 
“be afraid when shots are fired.” And not only was he not hissed 
or contradicted, but he was applauded.* It is a sign of the times. 

The Preobrashensky Guards regiment had for some time past had 
certain doubtful elements in its midst... There were, for example, 
significant whisperings on the subject last winter when some facts 
became known that indicated a predisposition to independence. But 
because these manifestations were directed against persons and 
institutions that were not esteemed by the authorities who ought to 
have taken action, in lieu of taking action they rejoiced with great 
joy. And the manifestations and utterances which then passed 
unchallenged now culminated in mutiny. Two hundred and ninety 
men and six officers have been arrested. In other sections of the 
troops analogous tokens of a rebellious spirit are noticeable. The 
old military discipline is fast disappearing. Here a regiment, in lieu 
of addressing its demand to the commanding officer, telegraphs it 
direct to the War Minister; there a company ora battalion, on receiving 
orders to do this or that, replies expressing its readiness, but only on 
condition that some grievances, real or fancied, be first redressed. 
One of the usual conditions is that the men may hold political 
meetings at which the general public may be present. Again, the 
officers by way of repressing a mutiny almost always enter into 
negotiations with the mutineers and on a footing of equality. Ina 
word, to-day Russia is without an army; to-morrow an army may be 
the arbiter of the nation’s destinies. 


f 


IS A PARLIAMENTARY CABINET IN SIGHT? 


The newspapers during the last few days were,full of telegrams 
announcing the impending advent to power of a. Constitutional 
Democratic Cabinet under the presidency of Professor Y. or Professor 
Z. - All the details of the change were known. The Tsar’s moves 


‘were ascertained and telegraphed without delay. “A few hours ofly> 


“now separate us from a Constitutional régime," wrote the corre- 
spondents. And that was kept up for several days. Then came 
statements in a minor key: “Goremykin’s Cabinet is stronger than 

“ever. The Tsar’s attitude is astounding,” etc. It would indeed be 
astounding if the preceding reports had been true, but they were 
quite incorrect and groundless. Never once did the Emperor say’ or 


* Novoye Vremya, July 15th, 1906. 
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do anything to warrant the assertion that he was about to put the 
power in the hands of the Parliamentary majority. And what is more, 
he could not have harboured any such intention unless he were 
resolved to give up the struggle as hopeless. The Parliamentary 
majority has, rightly or wrongly, identified itself with a certain 
political programme which runs directly counter to the fundamental 
laws. With the observance of these laws the Crown has, wisely or 
unwisely, bound up the liberties granted by the Manifesto of October 
and all the modifications introduced into the ancient régime. There- 
fore the cause of the Crown is associated with, if not dependent upon, 
the maintenance of these fundamental laws. That may be an 
advantage or a drawback, but it is a fact, and to summon to power 
the party which would set about repealing that legislation would be 
such an unstatesmanlike act that one cannot conceive of its being 
done at present. There is of course nothing to hinder the majority 
from co-operating for a time with a Government presided over by a 
moderate Liberal like MM. Guchkoff, Shipoff, Kovaleffsky, Heyden, 
Stakhovich. Reasons of political expediency might possibly induce 
the party to lend its support to such a Cabinet if the Crown could 
once get it together. But the party could not well take office without 
carrying out its programme. In other words, the Duma would in 
that case assume the functions of a Constitutional Assembly. 

Now the mere advent to power of the Constitutional Democrats 
would connote an utter defeat of the Monarchy, which has deliberately 
and expressly reserved to itself the right of selecting ministers outside 
the Duma, as is the custom in Prussia, in Germany, in the United 
States. Of course if the Monarch regarded his interests as no longer 
identical with those of the Russian people, and if he had further 
acquired the conviction that his cause was lost, then he might perhaps 
be reasonably expected to ask the Constitutional Democrats to form 
a Cabinet. But not otherwise. At present the conviction of his 
advisers, including General Trepoff, is that a Government composed 
of members of the majority would be at the beck and call of the 
revolutionary party, whose triumph it would but serve to herald in. 
And it is not customary for a shepherd to invite the services of the 
wolf, however cheaply he might have them, unless he had first laid 
a trap for him. 

There is therefore only one issue out of the present deadlock: the 
dissolution of the Duma or the repeal of the fundamental law. This 
may be a matter for profound regret, but it is self-evident if one 
regards the political situation calmly, as one would study a problem 
in chess. The Parliament is doubtless composed of excellent repre- 
sentatives, “the best men of Russia.” The Crown, too, may be taken 
to wish well to the people. But in consequence of circumstances they 
are to each other as fire and water. They cannot combine for useful 
work, and therefore there will be no attempt at combination. That 
has been clear to me from the very first, and when here in distant 
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Savoy I read the categorical statements in’ the Press that the Con- 
stitutional Democrats were about to be charged with the formation 
of a Government, I could not: attach the slightest importance to, them. 
The simile of a projécted union of fire and water arose before my 
mind’s eye. I have no hesitation in repeating to-day the forecast 
which I ventured to make when M. Goremykin became: Premier: 
between the Crown and the Duma co-operation for the purpose of 


useful legislation is out of the question. . They are bound to quarrel ~~ 


and separate without accomplishing anything. The only solution from 
the Government’s point of view is the dissolution of the Duma and 
new elections. As this measure would be highly unpopular and also 


to some extent dangerous, the authorities hesitate. Evidently they. 


mean to have recourse to it as late as possible. 


' THE DUMA IN FIGURES. 


What would be the result of new elections? Nobody can say. 
Much will depend on the current events ‘of the moment and on the 
energy of those institutions and parties which set about. influencing 
the voters. The result of the first appeal to the country came as a 
surprise to everyone, Liberals and reactionaries. .The.upshot of the 
second might be more astonishing still. A few statistics respecting 
the composition of Russia’s first Parliament will doubtless interest 
the-reader. They emanate from Deputy Borodin, who with the help 
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of the house committee analysed the 448 deputies who were present — 


on the 1/14th June as follows. According to age :— r . 
' l ' Deputies. 
60 years of age and above .............. ica sings II 
Between oand GO sis. ccnssaaentsatwhesannesn ese vespuamneenisieny o SS 
BEtween 40 ANd 5O: swscsssseswarsonuesosasaseevaades ERE EE EN . 167 
Between 30 and 40 ......cceeeeseeee EE E EE ans 181 
Under 30 ........ E tenes coneseeet . 34 


The average of the Constitutional Democrats is 41, wile that of 
the Labour Party is but 35. 
According to education :— 


Deputies with superior instruction .............::0ceceeeee 189 
Deputies with intermediate instruction ...............0000 ize, 62 
Deputies with primary instruction ..........ceceeeeeee eee ee’ III 
Deputies with self-taught instruction ..........:.:ccceee 84 
Tiiterates: ouside iera EN A 2 
According to religious creeds :— - Deputies 

Greek OrthOdox cisiorci tesore dne a EA 339 
Old Bolevers oier aa AN RNA oor 4 
Lutherans pisces avedy Tek aA a NE EAT I4 
Catholics ............ EAEE P E 63 
Baptists > sasacssneaantastes len E tain A E unas I 
TOW: aua a E onsuacseeoeie a. O I 3 
Mohammedans cose canoes nana a ene 14 ; 
CRECUICSS: sriep oevers ie aoao eee aes ass ae ones I 


Buddhists peecrperp woe hr anateho ese theone i page dees Rese ene ae I 


ae 
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According to race there are :— 


(Great RUSSIANS : -videerueieatccnseoseoweeten nse eta eteweeenesi teens 
little RUSSIANS ceirean ES peee 
White RUSSIANS zerer res a Ea 
POLES. oae are roe N E eE A A 
PAL MUANIANS§ erreina Ee ar OGA OA 
FESEGORIGNS: | arere EAN E EE AN uQues 
Letts. dipaer A EE OEA 
Germans. veetee A a a a es 
TAPLAFS. Jirre Pra Nn AEE ET asus 
BASARSE A a a E EAA 
KIE DIZES rriet yer ATE E a 
CHEGCHENTSES: sisrescan aeeie a AARETE ES 
MOTAVINGS cise csndcitaisaueratnseeones ere EE REAA 
VOC AS eegeritaniouncd taal evde tne E E EANES ees 
VOWS. oreore eane rA tacau'ed Deu A ie 
Bulgarians .......... EEEIEI E ER E T 
Choovds hes oors anier EE EEE RES A 
IMOIGAVIANS errearen ETEEN EEY 
Kalmuúcks sores E E AAOS 


According to their social status :— 


Members of the nobility ................0e0e EE A TEE 
Honorary citizens sea a E 
CIEri cS aa oT EA E EE AAR 
Merchants soacekesr eiue osei Nn PUTEREA 
Cossacks aeniea aa a aE e 
Petty tradespeople j2cshetasaecson eee Ea E E NIS 
Peasants 
Others 
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Leputies. 
265 


Of the Constitutional Democrats 60 per cent. belong to the nobility 


and 23 per cent. are peasants. Of the Labour Party 2.3 
belong to the nobility and 81 per cent. to the peasantry. 


According to occupations — 


Owners of large estates .........esneoossseresesossssrsessssrreees 
Owners of moderate estates siicsiscasavsseciesssacavseevivees 
Owners of small estates se viwsccgacks lacie vevensbedudens sarees 
Deputies occupied in industry  ...........ccccesceeeeeseeeneeens 
Merchants:actually in trade: - vsisiesssriiussvavedustieeseteaveais 
WOrkine MeN. -eisdespienct Gi oicuctendeveans sienentaeeteevoseenseat 
In the service of'city and rural institutions .................. 
PFOICSSOLS: Said vidscposhivetees otirardi A AE A ate uence att 
Schoolmasters a...se E A A E A R 
Rüral Physicians sess utc dosed nudpees ce deenen biain EEE Er sania 
Lawyers 
PO INCEES A E E A E E T 
Newspapēr aditors seaisutsuscisvadmudcseionwescsai@anntnetireds 
BLUGENIS: aUa ENEE E EITE EN 


per cent. 


Deputies. 


42 
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According to parties :— 


Deputies. 
Constitutional Democrats .............cccesceeceeececeereseneees 153 
Labour Fay. orana EAE E RE 107 
— belonging to no Party enaa TTEN 105 
Home Rulers soigvciedeicatactestetuens PETEN 63 
League of the r7th October .......0sccccessesassierscseses ere I3 
Party of Democratic Reforms  ................ceeeeeeeeee Seu: 4 
Moderates sarera e AAEE A NA NERAN, 2 
Commercial Pary rocin rrenan Eran I 


Of the members who belong to no party—chiefly peasants—25 
incline to the Constitutional Democrats, 9 to the Labour Party, 14 to 
the fraction of Democratic Reforms, and 12 to the party of the 17th of 
October. In the Labour Group there are 2 Social Revolutionists 
and 10 Social Democrats. After that list was drawn up, however, 
the Duma received a fresh contingent of members from the Caucasus 


and Siberia, thirty in all, who have gone to swell the ranks of the © 


Social Democrats and other’sections of the Extreme Left. 


COUNT TOLSTOY CHARACTERISES. THE DUMA. 


Such are the men whom the Russian people in a critical moment of 
their history chose for the purpose of solving a series of the most 
arduous political problems ever set before a statesman. They are 
men “of all sorts and conditions,” most of whom never before had a 
task involving the fate of a dozen people to tackle. And now the 


destinies of 140 millions depend upon their decisions. They have ' 


to save a nation which a few years ago was mighty, or seemed so, 
but to-day is devoid of almost everything that goes to the making of 
a powerful State. It lacks a trustworthy army; has no efficient navy ; 
its finances are shaky; it has no law, no order and hardly any 
government. Surely the Duma deputies are to be pitied! 
Count Tolstoy’s view of them is mixed. “I have three impressions 
“of the Duma,” he recently. said: “one is comical, the second is 
“revolting, and the third is disgusting. I have a comic impression, 
“because it always seems to me that they are children playing at 
“grown-ups. In the Duma debates there is nothing new, original, 
“interesting. Everything has been already heard over and over 
“again. Nobody has thought out and uttered anything of his own. 
“The deputies lack the ‘inventiveness’ of which Turghenieff wrote. 
.... They have borrowed everything from European: models and 
“their talk is of what they have thus taken over; probably they 
“talk of it with joy that they too have their ‘blocks’ and ‘lobbies,’ 
“etc. Our Duma reminds me of provincial fashions. The dresses 
“and hats which people have left off wearing in’ the capital are dis- 
“posed of in the interior, where the inhabitants wear them imagining 
“that they are all fashionable. 
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“What I find revolting in the Duma is, as Spencer justly remarked 
“and it is especially true of Russia—all the Parliamentary workers 
“are lower than the average level of the community; yet they pre- 
“sumptuously take upon themselves the arduous work of settling the 
“fate of a nation of a hundred millions. Lastly, the impression of 
“disgust is produced by the coarseness, by the unveracity of the alleged 
“motives, by the horrible self-confidence, and above all things else the 
“bitterness.”* This is not the time to comment upon the verdict of 
the great Russian novelist, whose judgments of his contemporaries 
have often seemed to me harsher than all the data taken together 
warranted, 


TSAR AND PEOPLE. 


If the plight of the Duma is pitiable, that of the Crown is much 
worse. It has enormous evils to answer for. But it is naturally, 
not supernaturally, blameworthy, whereas it 1s now made answer- 
able for every misfortune, every calamity that overtakes the 
land. The Tsar himself, who but yesterday was the most 
powerful sovereign on the globe, is virtually imprisoned in 
Peterhof or in Tsarskoye Selo. General Trepoff has become 
invisible. In the interior anarchy is rampant. In the province of 
Voronesh the peasants have just annihilated twenty estates. The 
Government is unable to discharge the primary functions of a govern- 
ment: it cannot protect life and property, not even the lives and 
properties of its own men. In the véry prisons it is powerless. The 
houses of detention, which are said to be tenanted by “the really 
“best men in Russia,” are scenes of disorder and bloodshed, because 
the inmates, aware of the universal contempt m which the authorities 
are held, frequently mutiny and break the rules and regulations. Not 
even in military barracks and on battleships are the Government 
masters. Hence the Tsar was lately forced to humiliate himself and 
his country to an extent unparalleled in the history of civilised nations 
by requesting the British Government not to send the squadron to 
Russian waters. “I am not master in my own house,” is what his 
message amounted to. And this avowal he made to the British 
Government. “Why does he not make it to his own people?” 
deputies of the Duma ask. 


THE ONE ISSUE STILL PERHAPS OPEN. 


Perhaps he may make the admission. To an outsider it matters 
little which party wins the upper hand so long as the Russian nation 
is thriving and contented. But looking upon the present tangled 
relations between Tsar and people as one might regard a chess 

* Novoye Vremya, June 29th, 1906. 
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problem, one may well ask: Is there any way- out of the seemingly 
inextricable jungle of difficulties for the monarch? Perhaps there is 
none. But if there be any it surely lies in dissolving the Duma, 
ordering new elections, and bringing powerful: but open influence 
to bear upon the voters. 

A monarch who had the weal of his country at heart as. Nicholas IL. 
undoubtedly has, and who could also discern the consequences of, 
political measures before they are accomplished facts, would, I often 


think, be willing to run some risks in order to rescue his people and’ 


his dynasty. Thus he might dissolve a Parliament which, however 
well-intentioned, could not work together with his Ministers ;-he might 
summon the peasant elders from all parts of the Empire and place 
the matter in their hands., One can picture him saying to them: 
‘Your forefathers made my forefather Tsar of Russia at a moment 
“when the nation was confronted with ruin. Then the union of 
“monarch and people saved the community and enabled Russia to 
“wax mighty. At present a still worse crisis threatens to annihilate 
“the work of ages, and with it the Russian race. This threat you 
“can avert or realise, according to your votes at the coming elections. 
“If you like to send to the Duma deputies who advocate revolutionary 
“measures you are free todo so. But I who foresee-the dreadful 
“consequences of this choice refuse to govern the country with such 
“men. I am, however, ready to lay down the crown and retire, 
“leaving you to work out your own fate according to your lights. But 
“I should like you thoroughly to. grasp the issues first.” And having 
' then made the matter quite clear to every one of them, he might add: 
“The land question I will solve in your favour to the furthest extent 
“of what is possible, but I will not rob any one class to enrich or 
“relieve another, be the consequences what they may. I obey the 
“behest of my conscience, go you now to the voting booths and obey. 
“the dictates of yours.” 

An outside onlooker carefully watching the game ihi any 
partiality for either.of the adversaries will understand how some such 
appeal coming from the heart through the head might enter the heart 
and influence the action of the peasantry: A year ago, perhaps 
even six months ago, it would’have been much’ more likely to succeed 
than to-day. But even now it might be made to some purpose. For 
it may not yet be‘quite too late. That perhaps is why it will not be 
tried—if at all—until all other expedients have been essayed in vain 
and all hope has fled. The ways of Fate are inscrutable. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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SOME RECENT, BOOKS. 


R. HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, in his Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1904.and 1905, has dealt with the 

subject of Natural Theology in a manner that would fully have 
satisfied Lord Gifford. The Deed of Foundation which provides for 
these courses of lectures directs the lecturer “to treat this greatest 
“of all possible sciences, and indeed in one sense the only science, as 
“a strictly natural science, without reference to or reliance upon any 
“supposed special exceptional or so-called miraculous revelation,” 
and Dr. Gwatkin keeps his elaborate argument well within 
the limits laid down. His lectures (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh) are entitled “The Knowledge of God and its Historical 
“Development.” It may be said at once that these volumes are 
worthily dedicated “to the memory of Mandell Creighton,” for they 
present the fearless note and the penetrating historical knowledge 
that distinguished the invaluable work of the late Bishop of London 
—~almost the last of the learned Bishops. Dr. Gwatkin shows in 
every line of his book that he is glad to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Gifford Trust. It is good and healthy to go 
back to reason in matters of religion. It is only possible in this way 
to realise that faith has a definite realm of her own, and that it-15 
not right for faith to encroach on the ground that reason occupies. 
It is to be noticed that Dr. Gwatkin does not feel that the Deed 
of Foundation excludes from discussion the fact of Revelation: “We 
“cannot reasonably limit our conception of revelation to supposed 
- “special exceptional or miraculous communications.” Revelation and 
the knowledge of God are “correlative terms expressing two sides of 
“the same thing.” The problem to consider is whether the common 
facts of Nature reveal God, and, if so, what is the character and form 
of the revelation as seen by the mind’s eye. Science is in a very 
different position now to that which it occupied when Butler declared, 
in his battle with the Deists, that we are not competent to foreshadow 
the form of a revelation. No doubt that is in one sense as true with 
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respect to a general as to a particular revelation. With all our new. 


knowledge it is but a small fraction of the general scheme ~that is 
told. But to-day at any rate we feel the mind moving behind Nature 
as never before, and we may “once more essay the problem of the 
“ Deists, with more of knowledge and less, I hope, of random specula- 
“tion.” Dr. Gwatkin points out that the conditions of the possibility 


of revelation are four in number—the existence of a personal God 


of goodness, able and willing: to reveal something to a man able to 
receive the revelation. We may deny the existence of God, for we 


cannot demonstrate it: but neither can we demonstrate the existence. 


of self or of the world. I am not prepared to admit that it is not 
the business of science to look for God. I dealt with this point some- 


what fully last month in reviewing “Some Dogmas of Religion,” but , 


it may well be admitted that the silence of science with its present 
limitations is “not even a difficulty.” But as things stand we must 
dogmatise on the subject. We must either say there is a God or 
there is not a God, or that we are incompetent to know whether 
there is or not. The most reasonable theory is that this is a reason- 
able world governed by a reasonable personal God. Once assume this 
and a definite character attaches to His personality and we cannot 
dispute that the Author of the transcendent miracles of matter, life 
and conscience can deliver a revelation. But will He do so? Does 
not the uniformity of natural law forbid it? God’s freedom to reveal 
is not inconsistent with a uniformity which is almost certainly a tiny 
arc of some great curve of revelation. The apparent unimportance 
of our small planet is certainly no objection; the existence of sin 
and evil seems a reason for a revelation; while to argue that man 
has no capacity for revelation because God is to him inconceivable is 
like arguing that a lesser vessel cannot be filled from a larger. There 
is therefore no proof that a revelation is impossible. We may, more- 
over, assume that there is some Power: behind the orderliness of 
Nature, and that this Power “is perfectly good and perfectly trust- 
“worthy.” But is this Power “a blind unconscious power working 
“mechanically, or is it a living Person who can make His choice of 
“ends and means?” Is there any reason why we should not “carry 
“over the idea of design from the works of man to the works of 
“Nature?” The only serious objection is the existence of evil in 
the world and sin in ourselves. It might well be argued that sin and 
evil are really evidences of design since they are undoubtedly 
evidences of broken laws, but Dr. Gwatkin prefers to take the point 
that sin being an act of free will on our part, it cannot be attributed 
` to the original design. He concludes that— 


Upon the whole, if there is not design in the present working 


of the physical universe, the mimicry of design is so close, so . 


general, so varied and so complicated, that we are entitled to call for 
serious and cogent evidence that it is no more than mimicry. 
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It is impossible here to say more of these most admirable lectures 
than to add that in the Second Series Dr. Gwatkin takes up the 
historical side of the problem with the skill and deep knowledge that 
is his. Here he devotes himself “to the three great lines of ancient 
“thought significantly joined by Pilate’s title written in Hebrew, 
“Greek, and Latin, and to the Christian developments which came 
“after them, including in the latter much semi-Christian and some 
“anti-Christian thought.” I doubt, however, if the evidence of other 
religious systems can be dismissed quite so cursorily as is done by 
Dr. Gwatkin. The knowledge of God must be sought in the investiga- 
tion of all manner of approaches to the mystery that environs all our 
being. 
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Dr. W. R. Inge, the distinguished author of “Christian Mysticism,” 
has done well to republish under the title “Truth and Falsehood in 
“Religion” (John Murray) six lectures delivered at Cambridge to 
undergraduates in the Lent term of this year. The book opens with a 
quotation from an early English mystic, Julian of Norwich, that strikes 
the cleansing but, to some minds perhaps, rather iconoclastic note of 
the lectures: “Our faith cometh of the natural love of the soul, and 
“of the clear light of our reason, and of the steadfast mind which we 
“have of God in our first making.” The first lecture deals with “the 
“development of the religious consciousness.” Dr. Inge considers 
“that the raw material of religion is the sense of some Power beyond 
“our control, on which we are dependent, yet not so absolutely 
“dependent as to be incapable of entering into mutual. relations with 
“it.” It is not simply “a feeling of dependence” or purely “a matter 
“of feeling.” On the other hand faith does not spring from argument 
but from the “spiritual intuition and craving, with their specific 
“determinations, which is the ground of all religion.” Dr. Inge points 
out that “in all progressive religion we can trace a double movement, 
“expansive and intensive.” God ceases to be limited in area and 
operation, but at the same time the personality of man becomes more 
important, more intense. With the progress of religion many changes 
come. The relationship of art, science, philosophy and ethics with 
religion once so intimate is, however, not broken to-day, but it is 
transformed. 


t 


Religion may -preserve scholarship from futile pedantry, natural 
science from any tendency to moral callousness ; it may preserve art 
from an ignoble ministry to pride and sensuality; ethics from harsh 
moralism, metaphysics from indifference to concrete and particular 
interests. In every case its influence will be exerted in promoting 
the true welfare of the various sciences. And so, instead of being 
left bare of her former world-empire, the regina scientiarum may 
receive the reasonable service of all its provinces. 
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Dr. Inge concludes his chapter on a with the significant 
warning that :— y 


No one can understand religion who does not know it, and that no 
one can know it who does not live in the spirit of a worshipper. 
When the spirit of worship is absent, there may be the form of 
religion ; there may be intelligent interest in religion; but religion 
itself, and knowledge of religion, there cannot be. Let us investigate 
and criticise and speculate as freely as we will; but let us not forget 
that our subject is the mysterious instinct which guards the sacred 
founts of life. “Put off thy shoes from thy feet, tor the place where- 
on thou, standest is holy ground.” 


It is natural to turn from the evolution of religion to “Falsehood in 
“Religion.” The note is at once'struck that we must not regard sin 
as mere imperfection or privation of good. “The very idea of sin 
“implies falling short‘of an attainable, not of an unattainable standard.” 
I should prefer to say that sin is the breaking of laws of conduct 
recognised by the sinner. The higher the nature the nobler and the 
more searching is the-recognition of law, and therefore the more 
intense the sense of sin. Nor is it possible quite to agreé with Dr. 
Inge’s pronouncement that “reversion and degeneration are as 
“common in the natural world as progress.” The laws of progress 
are merciless, and by reversion and degeneration destroy the unfit. 
The degenerate is destroyed. He does not multiply the degenerate 


type. Reversion is merely a road to destruction not a way for the ~ 


creation of a type permanently antagonistic to progress). We may 
therefore deny Dr. Inge’s statement that according to the doctrine of 
evolution Evil is “a partial failure in God’s plan for humanity.” Ina 
certain and very real sense 1t is a necessary part of the plan. It proves 
as nothing else could prove the orderliness, ‘the unchangeableness, of 
the rules that govern both the spiritual and the material universe. 
The sting of death is Sin, but the power of Sin is the Law. Churches 
and institutions aS well as men are law-breakers, and in their very 
degeneration prove the laws that govern society. The perversions 
and corruptions that have appeared, as Dr. Inge shows, among the 
higher religions are good examples of this. The appeal to history is 
more thana warning. It shows us laws that have become apparent in 
the very fact of their breach, laws that men, nations and institutions 
must obey if they desire to avoid spiritual destruction. In discussing 
“Religion in the individual life,” Dr. Inge deals with the teaching of 
religion toa child. He dishkes, and rightly, a course of teaching that 
involves imitative religiosity. It is wiser to teach the child obedience, 
self-control and love, the conception of a listening and seeing Father 
in Heaven, and the story of Christ, the lover of little children. The 
period of adolescence is truly full of difficulty, forethe larger life is 
beginning to assert itself and physical disturbances involve mental, 
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moral and spiritual disturbances. But Dr. Inge overrates the xormal 
danger of those disturbances. In conclusion it is impossible not to 
feel that Dr. Inge’s book is a rather disturbing work for a young man 
to read. ~ It is full of admirable advice and shows a broad outlook, but 
it is certainly capable of destroying in a young man’s mind conceptions 
and beliefs that are very helpful to faith in the earlier stages of its 
growth. Dr. Inge, like the modern surgeon, is very courageous. 
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I must merely notice, where I should like to review, Mr. Alfred 
William Benns work in two volumes (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
dealing with “The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
“Century.” Mr. Benn writes clearly and well from the rationalistic side. 
His self-appointed business is “to test the value of belief by its agree- 

“ment with the ordinary laws of logic ” —much the same business in 
fact as that of Dr. Gwatkin in preparing his Gifford lectures. I think 
it would be hard for Mr. Benn to find a flaw—a vital flaw—in Dr. 
Gwatkin’s logic, and those who read the lectures may like tc 
compare it with this even more lengthy and certainly far inferior 
work. Rationalism in these volumes is described as “the mental 
“habit of using reason for the destruction of religious belief,” and for 
the purposes of the book “theology” is (rather absurdly) treated as 
synonymous with religion and “dogma” with “religious belief.” “In 
“fact, they are a definite, systematic presentation of what rationalism 

“controverts.” The history of rationalism, we are told, traces “the 

“growth of positive ideas in so far as they have come into conflict 

“with religious ideas.” A work of this sort is useful enough, for if 
well conceived and carried out it helps to clear away a good deal of 
the rubbish that hampers pure religion, and it really does not much 
matter with what sort of a besom rubbish is swept out. But 
rationalism as conceived by Mr. Benn presents rather an out-of-date 
school of thought. -There is no particular reason to-day why people 
should acquire “the mental habit of using reason for the destruction 
“of religious belief.” For the investigation of religious belief, for 
the cleansing of religious belief, for the upbuilding of religious belief, 
it is certainly desirable to acquire the “mental habit of using reason,” 
but after reading what modern science has to tell us about the growth 
and history of religion one might as well attempt to sweep back 
the tide as to destroy religious belief as it ebbs and flows among 
the nations. The history of rationalism indeed shows this and proves 
the essential irrationalism of the rationalist. He refuses to recognise 
that man is as much born into belief as he is born into space and 
time. It is intuitive and incapable of permanent evasion. Sooner or 
later every man—even Caliban—-is faced, by the questions of God, 
Freedom and Immortality. As Newman truly says: “Rationalism is 
“a certain abuse of Reason; that is, a use of it for purposes for which 


istory of rationalism to the end of the seventeenth century is of value ; 
is chapter on the English Deists will be read with interest. The attack 
n Kant’s reconciliation of religion with reason is of little value. 


‘ew will admit that there was “an attitude of conscious insincerity on. 


Coleridge’s part where religion is concerned,” and still fewer will 


gree that, “with all his dislike for the Stuart Latitudinarians, | 


Coleridge was, in fact, the real founder of their modern representa- 
tives, the Broad Church,” including under that head Maurice and 
[artineau. To insinuate that the Broad Church is based on 
conscious insincerity” is of course a gross and childish perversion 
` facts. 


~ 
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Rationalism does not find in Mr. Benn its only supporter in these 
rolific times. Mr. John M. Robertson, a voluminous and talented 
riter, who has already contributed four and twenty works to the 
1elves of the British Museum, now gives us, in a “second edition, 


rewritten and greatly enlarged,” in two volumes, “A Short History 


of. Free Thought, Ancient and Modern” (Watts and Co., London ; 
sued for the Rationalist Press Association, Limited). The work 
ill be found to trace at considerable length and in admirable style 
1e growth of free and rationalistic thought in the periods not dealt 
ith at length in Mr. Benn’s book. Mr. Robertson’s range of reading 
_ wide, and I can only regret that he devotes to a particular point of 
iew talents that should have been given to pure historical research. 
: is unpleasant (because of the mental attitude displayed) to read 
ich sentences as these :— 


Any creed whatever can subsist under the modern system of 
endowments. Had a church of Isis and Osiris by any chance survived 
with good endowments through the ages of Christian destruction and 
confiscation of other systems, it could to-day find educated priests and 
adherents in such a society as ours: 


This is,to miss the whole spirit of Christian influence on the 
evelopment of civilisation. The rationalist apparently cannot 
ossess a judicial mind. He is so absorbed by the weaknesses that 
ccompany religious development that he cannot examine that 
evelopment in a scientific spirit. The scientist has no point of view. 
‘ill the rationalist approaches the problem of religion in a purely 
cientific and, philosophic spirit he will not have that purifying 
fluence on religion which is after all his function in life. Mr. 
‘obertson deals also with the period considered by Mr. Benn, but 


ot with the same elaboration. The two works will, I think, satisfy . 


ae desires and feed the prejudices of the present generation of 
ationalists. . 
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Historical investigation into the origin of religion is likely t 
command both more respect and more readers of weight tha 
investigations into the history of prejudice. Mr. Jesse Benedic 
Carter’s valuable and interesting monograph, entitled “The Religio! 
“of Numa and other Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome 
(Macmillan and Co.), tells in five essays “the story of the religiou 
“life of the Romans from the time when their history begins for u 
“until the close of the reign of Augustus.” Mr. Carter was a pupi 
of Georg Wissowa, the learned author of “Religion und Cultus de 
“Römer,” and owes much to his master. It is worthy of note tha 
there is no “native Roman mythology,” with, the result that th 
earliest Roman faith was one of pure formalism. It was a purel: 
formal relationship of man to- the unknown gods—who becam 
particularised by the deifying of successive abstract . qualitie 
belonging to the god—but it was* full of reality, a realit 
that made Rome, I cannot but believe, the fit seed-plo 
for Christianity. The old Roman was-controlled at every tur: 
by the religious sanction. The sacred furrow or pomerium roun 
Rome made it the home of all the kindly gods who preside over th 
intercourse of men. But the reorganisation introduced by Serviu 
Tullius, while it gave a more specific character to the Roman religio: 
and the Roman gods, opened a gap in the furrow and let.in eventuall 
not one or two specific deities but a Grecian host of gods following i 
the path of Apollo. In the three centuries from B.C. 500 to B.C. 20 
superstition gradually encroached through the influence of the book 
of the Sibylline Oracles (probably introduced shortly after th 
founding of the Republic from the Gréek Colonies in Southern Italy 
on the pure faith of the early days. They were kept in the templ 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the Capitoline. These book 
satisfied a growing sense of superstition, and the oracles when the 
directed the introduction of the ‘Greek gods opened up an endles 


‘field for superstition to work in. It flourished amazingly “until i 


“the religious frenzy of the years after Cannae even human sacrifice 
“are performed at the command of the books.” More Grecian god 
followed, but Pluto and Persephone—the gods of the -dead—ha 
already been received. The last god summoned to Rome by th 
Sibylline Books was in 205 B.C, when “the Great Mother of th 
“Gods,” Cybele, was introduced to drive Hannibal out of Ital; 
This Asiatic cult was the beginning of the end. From that dat 
the decline in faith moved rapidly and was, accompanied by 

sceptical philosophy which destroyed not only superstition bt 
religion. The State religion before the time of Christ was as 

religious force dead. The reorganisation of the State religion b 
Augustus was a remarkable fact. He made the priestly colleges an 
brotherhoods and the Vestal virgins national assets once more an 
something more than mere political agencies. He added to thes 


perhaps at first without definite intention) the worship of the 
<mperors and “the worship of the Genius of the Emperor ” -—a clever 
evelopment of the household worship of the master of the house 
comparable with the Japanese worship of the householder culminating 
n the deification of the Emperor). But of course all this was purely 
ormal: Its very formality must, however, have had a cleansing effect 
yn the national faith, and if we go farther than Mr. Carter takes us 
we see that the people presetved a silent faith in the invisible which ` 
sould first grasp the complex but pure belief taught or described by 
Plutarch and later adopt the pure simplicity of the Christian faith. 
Nearly two thousand years of Christianity in Rome has shown us, 
1owever, that the spirit of superstition as well as the spirit of religion 
1as played its part in the later hfe of Roma Aeterna. 
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To those who propose to read Mr. Carter’s book I should like also 
recommend “Eleusis: Her Mysteries, Ruins and Museum” 
‘Sidney Appleton, London), translated from the French of M. 
Demetrios Philios (the director of the excavations at Eleusis from 
i882 to 1894) by Mr. Hamilton Gatcliff. The book gives a very 
striking account of the religious cult of Eleusis—from which surely 
Freemasonry springs—and throws much light on the early history of 
Grecian faith. The profits of the wor are for the sick and poor of 
Eleusis. 
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It is interesting to turn from the formalism of the Roman State 
Church to the Established Church of England in the eighteenth 
century. The new volume (VIIL) of the “History of the English 
‘Church” (Macmillan and Co.), dealing with the period from the 
iccession of George I. to the end of the eighteenth century, is one of 
sonsiderable importance and, at the present time, of peculiar interest. 
All our modern religious problems and difficulties find their definite 
origin in the eighteenth century, and it is therefore necessary for those” 
vho are grappling with those problems and difficulties to appreciate the 
eligious forces at work in that'century. This volume, which is the joint 
work of the valued historian the late Canon Overton and the Rev. 
*rederic Relton (though its final form is due to the latter) of course deals 
chiefly with the English Church, but it throws a great amount of light 
yn other forces and clears up many of the obscurities that hide from us 
the real influence of, the eighteenth upon the nineteenth century. It 
s worthy of notice that no attempt is made to whitewash | the 
Established Church in that age, but on the other hand, as is only fair 
ind just, its finer and nobler aspect is -placed before the reader, and `. 
he final impression is left, not only that a soul of goodness existed in - 
in institution which is habitually painted as evil, but also that the 
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spiritual life of the times among Churchmen was far more real than is 
usually supposed, though the type of spiritual life was very different 
(except in'the case of centres like Little Gidding, which is, I fancy, 
not mentioned by the authors of the book) from the type that prevailed 
under the influence of, let me say, the Oxford Movement, or even the 
Broad Church Movement. The book should be read by all students 
of the development of religious life in a nation. 
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Another side—but not only another side—of the eighteenth century 
is to be seen in the Rev. W. H. Fitchett’s important volume entitled 
“Wesley and His Century: a Study in Spiritual Forces” (Smith, 
Elder and Co.). I hope later to deal with this volume at some length, 
but I mention it now chiefly for the purpose of advising those who 
love the eighteenth century and its inconsistencies to read it. Dr. 
Fitchett has made for himself a name in current letters, and this book 
will not diminish his reputation, for it combines a literary manner and 
a definite style with a full historical appreciation of the century it sets 
out to describe. Dr. Fitchett is no mincer of words, and often enough 
definitely challenges opinion as when he declares that “Newman's 
“influence, on the whole, was evil, and not good,” but few to-day will 
disagree with him when he declares that :— 


Wesley, to sum up, was great; great in mere scale and range of 
intellect ; greater than his generation knew, or even his own Church 
yet realises. No one can study Wesley’s life and work without an 
ever-deepening sense of the scale of the man, compared with other 
notable figures in history. But Wesley’s work was greater than 
Wesley himself; and it was greater because its secret lies in the 
spiritual realm. And it is exactly this that makes his story an` 
inspiration for all time. 


I must briefly record the publication of an interesting volume of 
biographical sketches of “Memorable Unitarians” (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex Hall), for the most part from 
the pen of the late Mr. Robert Spears, a Unitarian Minister of repute. 
The anonymous’ ‘editor says, with a good deal of truth, that a faith 
must be tested by its fruits, and these sketches set forth some of 
those who have dignified Unitarianism by their lives and true 
Christian faith. A list of some of the lives will show the interest of 
the volume: Ulfilas, Catharine Vogel, Socimus, Michael Servetus, 
Gentilis, Edward Wightman (the last English martyr—burnt at Lich- 
feld in 1612; Thomas Aikenhead was, however, at the age of 
eighteen, hanged at Edinburgh in 1697 for denying the Trinity), 
John Biddle—the father of English Unitarianism (died 1662), 
Lord Falkland, John Milton, John Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Nathaniel Lardner, Porson, Isaac Watts, Sir Willam Jones (the 
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Orientalist), Joseph Priestley, Mrs. Barbauld, Samuel Rogers, 
- Benjamin Franklin, Josiah Wedgwood, David Ricardo, Henry 


Cavendish, the Rajah Rammohun Roy—so highly thought of by | 


Benjamin Jowett—Charles Lamb, Mary Somerville, Longfellow and 
Martineau. Some of these names are perhaps hardly Unitarian 
names, but with all possible exclusions it is a noble list. 


$% * qt % 


“A Short History of Comparative Literature from the Earliest 
“Times to the Present Day ” (Hodder and Stoughton), by M. Frédéric 
Loliée and translated from the French by Mr. M. Douglas Power, calls 
for some comment. The idea and the execution.of the book are both 


excellent; one may question this or that literary criticism, this or that _ 


view of national tendencies, yet on the whole we have not only the 
latest criticism adequately set forth, but also a finely proportioned 
`~ scheme of world-literature that accomplishes the difficult task `of 
comparing the thought and style of different ages as well as of 
different lands. The early culture of the Euphrates and Tigris lands, 
the ancient Sanscrit literature, the early: and middle Grecian period, 
the schools of Alexandria—in view of recently-discovered Greek 
papyri we can scarcely declare with Sainte Beuve that “we really owe 
“the Homer of to-day to Aristarchus ”-——the literature of Rome, pass in 
comparative review before’our eyes. | The + age in Europe from the 
fifth to the eighth century, less dark than it is painted, is sķetched 
with a skilful hand, though a reference to St. Gregory is looked for in 
vain. Sufficient weight is given to the Renaissance of Charlemagne, 
but in tracing the stages that lie between the age of Charles’the 
Great and the beginning of scholasticism some reference should have 
been made to the great philosophic Jews of Spain in the twelfth 
ceritury. M.-Loliée’s method is shown at this point very clearly, for 
he turns from the darkness of Europe to the illuminated East, to the 
Chinese precursors of Khayyam and Hafiz, and to the later Augustine 
period of both China and Japan soon to be destroyed by a barbarism 
and a feudalism that had its counterpart in the Middle West. But the 
Near East at this date was assimilating the philosophy arid the 
culture of Greece, and the fundamental thought of Europe came back 
to its mother continent between the tenth and twelfth centuries in 
Syriac and Arabian garb, thus giving a definite impulse ‘to scholastic 
' thought. From this point | onward M..Loliée traces and compares the 
literatures of the various European nations with wonderful skill and 
patient appreciation of the shading off of one literature into another. 

A writer occasionally, however, fails to get his due place. Saa dé 
Miranda, the famous Portuguese poet, for instance, was the link 
between Spanish and Portuguese literature, for he wrote/with the 
same unfailing felicity of form in either tongue. 
4 f | A READER. 
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. Turkey this year must have been struck—if they have time 
or inclination to notice such things—with an extraordinary difference 
from the experience of recent years, in one matter which affects a 
traveller’s enjoyment; I mean the feeling which exists in Turkey and 
in Europe generally towards England and English people. During 
the many years in which I have.been going backwards and forwards 
between the SouthtEast and the West of Europe, England has 
been always more or less unpopular, and generally more rather 
than less. Not that there was any difficulty in getting on quite 
agreeably with most of the individuals whom one met in Europe, or 
that one did not occasionally find people who were distinctly Anglo- 
phile; but even the Anglophiles since 1899 would tell one frankly in 
a perfectly friendly way that.they regretted and felt disillusioned and 
disappointed at the changed spirit that seemed to guide the action 
of England. I remember how a German, with whom I spent’ several 
very pleasant days on a Mediterranean steamer, quoted a German 
proverb to the effect that “God takes care that the tree does not 
“reach up to the heavens.” 

The general impression of the common man, wherever one went in 
recent years, seemed to be that England’s policy had come to be 
ruled by the’ principle of demanding everything and giving nothing, 
and of destroying by any means every small competitor, and that it 
forgot utterly that no mutual action or business could be stable or 
even honest, unless both sides benefited by it. It is a false policy 
for a nation to aim at monopoly, or to try to approximate as nearly 
as possible to monopoly. The fallacy that it is permanéntly good 
business to prevent the other party from making anything out of the 
bargain underlies every speech and every sentence in which the 
Chamberlainite policy is stated. Such was the idea of the ordinary 
middle-class man, whom one met in the steamer or the train; and the 
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effect of it was to create a certain unsympathetic atmosphere, of which 
one was conscious on entering any company. A speaker is conscious, 
as: he addresses an audience, whether it is in harmony with him or 
not, even before any audible indication is given; and so in the saloon 
of a steamer, in the hotel, or even in the railway carriage the English 
traveller felt that the dominant tone was that of antagonism. In 
1906 all this was changed. 

It is not the purpose of tits sketch to investigate causes. 
I merely try to state what I heard and saw in society, so 
far as it bears on the popular estimation of Great Britain 
in Turkey and in Southern Europe, and especially the current 
opinion in the towns and the business quarters of Turkey. 
But one fact must be mentioned, which is to some extent of the 
nature of a cause and reason for the change of feeling. The person- 
ality of King Edward has impressed itself on the imagination of the 
ordinary European in a marvellous way. It is to the King that the 
man in the train or the steamer, on the Mediterranean or the North 
Sea, in Austria or in France, attributes the change which he thinks 
he sees in English policy, and the return to the principle which he 
believes to have ruled formerly in English action, the spirit of fair. 
dealing, of give and take, of mutual concession to reach a basis that 
will satisfy both sides in the long run and prove permanent andi stable 
—in short, the way of acting which is the indispensable condition 
of real social freedom, and! which is fostered by freedom. In that last 
word lies the gist of the whole matter. People have been in recent 
years experimenting with other systems and other ways, and from 
their experience they have come back to the old admiration for the 
freedom of English ways as the best guarantee for order and 
happiness and prosperity in any country. 

It is well to give one specific case known to me as an example. 
Two English ladies, travelling a few weeks ago on a French steamer 
(of the Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes), from the Black Sea 
to Marseilles, found themselves the only English passengers on board 
in a company numbering somewhere over thirty people, including 
Greeks from Athens and Smyrna, a French family from Constanti- 
nople, several French people from Tunis who had been travelling in 
the Levant, two or three Syrian Christians, a party of Armenians of 
high rank from the Caucasus, and a Georgian refugee flying for his 
life, who had come on board in disguise and kept himself hidden at 
all Turkish ports, but went ashore freely when the steamer touched 
at a Greek harbour. The captain carefully refrained from observing 
his presence on the steamer. As their voyage wags protracted over 
nine days, the two English ladies had time and opportunity for plenty 
of conversation with every one of their fellow-passengers, and they 
were delighted with the unanimity and heartiness with which England 
and English institutions were praised. Words seemed hardly strong 
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enough to express the admiration, and almost envy, with which the 
English laws and liberty were regarded by everyone, passengers and 
officers of the ship; and, above all, the high qualities of the King 
were constantly lauded. An experience of this kind could not have 
happened a few years ago, as one of the ladies, who has long been 
familiar with the route, can testify. 

The change of feeling is even more strongly marked in Turkey 
than in Central and Western Europe. There it is not so much the 
personality of King Edward that dominates the popular mind. The 
ordinary Turk knows next to nothing of European sovereigns, and 
has only .a vague idea that England is always governed by a woman 
and Germany by an Emperor. It is the reaction against Germany 
that mainly sways the popular mind in Turkey. The Turk who has 
some education says quite straight out that the German Emperor 
helps the Sultan to tyrannise over the Turks. The business man says 
that he can do business with an Englishman or a Frenchman or a 
Greek or even an Armenian, but not with a German; that the 
Germans eat up everything, like the locusts, and leave nothing for 
anyone else; that the German Railway is managed to enrich a very 
few German officials, to starve a great number of others, and to do 
next to nothing for the country. What is said of the Germans in 
Turkey is remarkably like what was said about the recent English 
policy in Europe until the present year—with perhaps some truth in 
both cases. 

On the other hand, it is now being recalled to memory that of 
old, when England was the friend of Turkey, she was in sympathy 
with every scheme of reform and every proposal to improve the country 
and the Government. The “Young Turkish” party always was 
Anglophile. England rarely, if ever, intentionally aided the Sultan 
against the people’s interests. 

Now the “Young Turkish ” party, which for many years had entirely 
disappeared from the land—except in the form of exiles ordered to 
reside in some town remote from Constantinople and kept under 
constant surveillance—the “Young Turkish” party has begun to 
revive, and is a growing power. Its revival is due to an interesting 
development that is going on in the country; the women of Turkey 
are beginning to think and to move. This strange phenomenon 
springs directly from a measure favoured and fostered by the Sultan, 
the man who beyond all others hates and opposes any change in the 
status of Turkish women, who forbids all Mohammedans to have a 
European governess in their house, or even to let European ladies 
pay a call in the harem, lest they may corrupt the women of the 
family by their Western manners. 

But the Sultan, carrying out his invariable policy of showing that 
Turkey is sufficient for all its own needs——a very honourable desire 
indeed—has encouraged a system of schools all over the country, in 
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which Mohammedan teachers shall instruct Mohammedan children 
and keep them from the foreign schools, where they might learn evil 
European ideas. In those village schools, and I think in primary 
schools generally, girls are taught as well as boys. In the larger 
towns there are higher schools for girls. They learn the Koran and 
Other good Mohammedan things; but they also learn to read and to 
write, and these are dangerous powers in a despotically-ruled country. 
Some of those who learn to read and! write also learn to think; and, 
when the women think, then mischief is brewing. A friend, who 
knows the country far better than the present writer does, declares 
that the emancipation of Turkey will come through the women. 

The Sultan’s attitude towards education is difficult for a European 
to understand. He has strictly forbidden Turkish children, boys or 
girls, to be sent to Europe for education; but, on the other hand, 
when a young Turkish lady, a graduate of the American College for 
Girls at Scutari, opposite Constantinople, translated into Turkish an 
English book called “The Mother in the Home” (by Jacob Abbott), 
the Sultan decorated her. Yet, as I understand, it is at least very 
distasteful to him, and (I think) actually forbidden by. edict, to send 
any Turkish girl or boy as a pupil to the American Colleges in Turkey ; 
and very few Turks would venture to do so. 

Considering the Sultan’s views as to the proper position of women, 
a little incident that occurred when the Kaiser visited Constantinople 
acquires significance. The Sultan, who, as is well. known, never 
leaves Yildiz-Kiosk except to go to prayers on Friday at noon, pro- 
poséd to send various high dignitaries to receive the Kaiser as he 
stepped on the shore of the Bosphorus at the official landing place. 
The Kaiser required that the Sultan must come and! receive him in 
person; and the Sultan had to yield, for he keenly desired the glory 
in Mohammedan eyes of having a European sovereign come to pay 
his respects to the Commander of the Faithful, and it was intimated. 
to him that personal welcome at the shore was an indispensable 
condition. The Sultan was waiting, then, to receive the Emperor as 
he stepped from his boat; and two carriages were in readiness, one 
to convey the two sovereigns, and one for the Empress. The Kaiser 
overturned the arrangement by putting the Empress into the first 
carriage with the Sultan, while he himself occupied the second. So 
it came about that the Sultan endured the indescribable humiliation 
of driving through the streets of his own capital before the eyes of 
his Mohammedan subjects, sitting side by side with a Giaour woman. 
Such is the’ story that is told. I had not the good fortune to be 
there to see. Nothing could be more humiliating to the Sultan than 
that situation; and the most effective counterblast to his Pan-Islamic 
propaganda would be to circulate through all Islam the description 
of that carriage drive, if any Mohammedan could be induced to 
believe it. The Sultan himself will not forget, when the time comes, 
that the friendship of Germany has not been an unalloyed pleasure. 
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But the time has hot yet come. Germany is still supported in 
Turkey by the Palace party, and by no one else. The likings and the 
hopes of the mass of the population, so far as they think and hope, are 
turned to England. When, in the recent crisis over the Egyptian 
frontier question, it was expected that the English ships were to seize 
some part of Turkish territory, a Turk of high rank and long 
experience said in conversation, “If the English ships come, I believe 
“that the Turks here will rise in a body and entreat them to remain.” 
Many people in Turkey, and, not least, a considerable body of the 
more educated Mohammedans, openly expressed! the wish that the 
Sultan might stand firm and make no concession, and the hope that 
strong action on the part of England might ensue, for the- opportunity 
was favourable to England in such a degree as might not occur 
again; and probably no one doubts that, if the Sultan had received 
even slight encouragement from any important quarter, or if 
England had made any concession from the terms of the Ultimatum, 
he would have refused to withdraw his troops. It was said quite’ 
freely in Constantinople, as the Ultimatum was approaching its term, 
that English officials there had urged the English Government to 
make some small concessions, in order to open a more graceful way 
of retreat for the Sultan, and the prophecy was repeatedly made in 
my hearing, hopefully by some, anxiously by others, that any con- 
cession would precipitate a conflict. There was, however, a general 
feeling of relief, even among the most bellicose, when it was whispered 
one morning, at the expiry of the term allowed in the Ultimatum, 
that on the previous night at eleven o'clock a telegram from London 
had intimated the resolve of England to make no concession, and that 
the British Ambassador had in person carried this message to the 
Palace at that late hour, and allowed twelve hours more for delibera- 
tion, whereupon the Council had sate till four o’clock in the morning. 
I do not mean to assert that these were the exact facts as they really 
occurred, These were the reports current in well-informed circles 
and generally believed! l 

In this uneasy position of affairs lies the best hope for the immediate 
future. Germany can hardly have failed to recognise that her policy 
in Turkey has not been successful, and that in her own interest a 
change is advisable. Last year a high official in the archeological 
world of Berlin declared that the excavations in Pergamum would 
probably have to be abandoned, for it was becoming impossible to 
get reasonable treatment from the Turks: and he named the 
individual Turk who stood in the way. Now it would be a calamity 
to the world if those excavations came to an end. The enterprise 
has been one of the greatest of its kind, it has been continued longer 
than any other, and it ought to be brought to a successful issue and 
not interrupted in the middle. I quote this as a single small example 
of the real truth: German policy in Turkey has been a mistaken one, 
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and has not produced a firm foundation for the future. But German 
co-operation is essential to the proper solution of the Eastern 
question; and it will be a serious hindrance if England and Germany 
fail to make the mutual concessions that are necessary to establish 
a working agreement at this present time. The true interests of 
Germany and of England are identical, and he in the development, 
the good order, and the progress in industry of Turkey. 

Long ago, I must confess, I thought that England made a mistake 
sixteen years ago in trying to work in harmony with Germany rather 
than with Russia. Events have proved that my opinion was wrong. 
Russia, which was a civilising power in Central Asia, has been the 
cause of incalculable evil and misery in the Black Sea and Caspian 
lands; arid it has long been clear that she did not discourage the 
Sultan from the Armenian massacres, that she herself actively plans 
and encourages similar massacres in her own territory, and that she 
prefers to have Armenia without the Armenians. Nothing is to be 
hoped for civilisation from: Russian intervention in East Anatolia. 
We have to make a working arrangement with Germany, and 
Germany with us; neither can do without the other, and it is merely 
futile for each to keep trying to thwart the other, as both have been 
doing for many years. 

‘That Germany is beginning to appreciate the situation seemed to 
be clearly shown in the recent Egyptian frontier incident. Those 
Englishmen in Turkey who, as I believe, knew the situation best, 


were quite convinced that Germany was not encouraging the Sultan, 


to resist. But the very persons.who were convinced that Germany 
was acting up to her profession and standing quite neutral—and 
neutrality was, in fact, nearly equivalent to hostility towards the 
Sultan’s attempt on Egypt—those very persons knew well and stated 
plainly that Germany not long before had been encouraging the 
Mohammedan feeling in Egypt, and looking forward to the prospect 
of a Mohammedan rising in that country in sympathy with the Sultan’s 
movement on the frontier. 

All this was current gossip in Constantinople, not literally and 
completely true, but a fair sign of the movement of events. The 
Tabah frontier incident was not a mere accident, but the first step in a 
great contemplated movement which was to culminate in the Sultan’s 
resuming possession of Egypt. It arose out of the Asiatic hopes 
that were stimulated’ and encouraged by the Japanese success. It 
seems extraordinary and almost incomprehensible that the success of 
England’s ally in the Far East should encourage the Sultan to attack 
- England in the Near East. But those who were living in the country 
during the war perceived that the keen interest with which the Turks 
followed the struggle was not merely because their hereditary enemy, 
Russia, was losing, but also because they felt that they themselves 
were gaining, and that Japan was their champion. The Sultan was 
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flattered, quite willingly as is said, by Mollahs from Arabia and similar 
hangers-on at the Palace, into the belief that he had but to enter into 
Egypt, and England would not and dared not resist. Doubtless they 
quoted the fact, which is mentioned by gossip in Turkey, that the 
English in Egypt are so afraid of Mohammedans that they have given 
up their Sunday and adopted the Mohammedan day of rest*: that 
they dared not act on their own principles in religion, but tried to 
win the favour of the Faithful by abandoning what their false faith. 
taught. Now perhaps gossip will tell how, when English officers were 
hustled by a village mob, they gave up their weapons—the last 
disgrace of a soldier—and ran like helpless sheep. A Mohammedan 
country cannot be held by conduct like that. A Christian Power 
which makes Friday its day of rest is discredited as much, as soldiers 
who hand over their weapons to assailants. No one can ever win the 
respect of Mohammedans by forswearing the principles of his 
religion: he merely earns their contempt. Courage they respect: 
faithfulness to principle they admire: pliability they despise as the 
character of the Eastern Christians and of the English in Egypt. 

Responsible ministers did not entertain such mistaken ideas, but 
they have little or no power in Turkey: for the real influence that 
moves Turkish action in all things great and small resides not at the 
Portet but in the Palace. And officials knew that there had been 
much tampering with the Egyptian Mohammedans, and believed, as 
all did in Turkey, that this tampering had been very successful. 
Many flattered themselves and the Sultan, as it is said, with the 
idea that his invading army would attract the mass-of Mohammedan 
Egypt to the cause of the Faith. It is small wonder, in such 
surroundings, that the Sultan has come to believe much of what he 
was told, and that his opinion as to his overwhelming and irresistible 
power has distorted his outlook. It is declared by some people that 
he is so impressed with his greatness and might as to be hardly 
capable of forming a sound opinion on matters where his dignity 
seems to be involved. There are among the officials of the Palace 
Turks who are wiser and better informed; bit every one of them 
knows that if his opinion should be asked, it would be as much as 
his life was worth to express his real opinion or say anything except 
what the Sultan desired. And so every person told him that “the 
“master of a million of soldiers and Lord of the Faithful could do 
“what he pleased in Egypt.” ~- 

The assassination of Redvan Pasha, governor of Pera, in spring, 


* The gossip is quite true so far as Government is concerned. AN English 
officials in Egypt, civil and educational, work on Sunday and rest on Friday. Only 
the ordinary Christian population, the foreigners, the shopkeepers and so on, 
acknowledge Sunday. 

+ The offices of the Grand Vizier and other chief ministers are at the Sublime 
Porte in Stamboul. The Palace is, at present, Yildiz-Kiosk at Pera, where 
Abd-ul-Hamid always resides. There has always been a struggle for influence 
between the ministers at the Porte and the Sultan’s entourage. The old Firman of 
the Porte is now replaced by Irade or edict of the Sultan. 
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1906, was an event that produced serious consequences. It was the ` 
climax in the long struggle between the Kurds and the Syrians for the 
leading place in the Palace circle. The Kurds here applied the 
fashionable method of massacre in quarters too high to be safe.’ 
Doubtless Redvan Pasha had well deserved a judicial death. The 
Kurdish noble who arranged the murder even gained’ some sympathy 
through his action, partly because he lessened by one the number of 
scoundrels in <high places, partly because he was only putting in 
practice the lesson that had already been taught him in the. Palace, 
for he was the man who had been charged with the duty of distributing 
axes to the Softas (the students of divinity, so to say) for the massacre 
of the Armenian porters in Constantinople. It was a little hard that he 
should be blamed and punished for planning a single murder, when 
he had been taught that to arrange the murder of hundreds was a 
meritorious act and a big step in the path of political success. 

It had long been known to be a dangerous thing to give the Sultan 
news that he did not like, but since the discovery of the conspiracy 
it has been an impossibility. Often, as the story goes, he hears nothing 
about important events, because the unwelcome news never reaches 
him’ No one dares to come before him and speak the unpleasing 
words. So, for example, it 1s)said that the assassination of President 
McKinley was never brought to his knowledge; and the Turkish 
ambassador in the United States is said to be still accredited to the 
murdered President. Such is current gossip—probably exaggerated, 
for the election of a new President every fourth year is perhaps 
known to the “Sultan. It was believed by some people in an 
exceptionally good position to know that this terror of bringing bad 
news to the Sultan was one of the, causes—and not the least 
important cause—of the delay in considering and answering the 
British Ultimatum about the Tabah incident. What is certain is 
that no newspaper is permitted now to publish such news in 
Constantinople. "When the marriage of the King of Spain took — 
place last month, the papers had a long account of the ceremonial ; 
but the bomb that was thrown and the havoc that was wrought were 
` not mentioned; three little asterisks at the proper pomt in the 
narrative represented the attempted assassination. Everyone soon ' 
knew what they meant, for foreign newspapers come in freely 
through the foreign post offices; moreover, the merchants and 
financiers with whom knowledge of the facts is the necessary 
condition of success have their private arrangements for receiving” 
"innocent telegrams on business matters which convey a different 
meaning from their superficial import. It is quite probable that 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid is almost the only man in the Turkish Empire 
who has never heard about the bomb which was hurled ab the King 
and Queen of Spain on their wedding day. l 

Sometimes, however, the evil news must be spoken. Presumably 
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the task is left in the last resort to the Grand Vizier, or the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam. 

The murder of Redvan Pasha was followed by an investigation, 
not by judges, but by spies. One cannot call them detectives, for 
the business of a detective is to detect, whereas the business of a 
Turkish spy is to bring news; and, if he does not find, he must 
invent some novelty and justify his employment. The news that he 
brings, too, must be the news that is wanted; and the last thing 
that is wanted, generally speaking, is the truth. A native Christian, 
now Turkish consul in a foreign town, was offered the position of 
postmaster in one of the principal cities of Turkey. He preferred 
the consulship, though it involved living away from home and family 
with smaller salary, because the postmaster was also censor of the 
correspondence, and expected to discover the contents of the letters 
that passed through his office and to report everything that might 
be useful for the authorities to know; and, as he said, if he did not 
find anything worth reporting he should have had to invent, for it was 
a necessity of the situation that reports must be given in regularly, 
and that these reports should contain revelations. . 

The investigation into the Redvan affair, then, was conducted on 
that principle. Reports had to be given in, such as would be useful 
and pleasing to the Sultan. The Kurds of the Palace circle had 
become discredited in his eyes, and the Syrians played their cards 
more skilfully. The result was that a widespread conspiracy against 
the Sultan among the Kurds was discovered; and since then he has 
had hardly any time for anything except following up the traces of the 
conspiracy and punishing the guilty persons. It was not difficult to 
find plenty of evidence of conspiracy among the Kurds, for they had 
been all along conspiring for their own gain and to discredit all their 
competitors in the Palace circle. Every person connected in the most 
remote way with the great Kurdish family from which Redvan’s 
murder was directed was arrested and exiled; and certainly a great 
many of the most corrupt scoundrels in Turkey found their deserts 
in the wholesale deportation that took place; but along with them 
many perfectly innocent persons, far from Constantinople and in no 
possible way connected with conspiracies, suffered for the crime of 
being even remotely connected with some member of the family. 
The very neighbours, including the hamals or porters who carried 
goods on their backs in the same street, suffered in this wide-reaching 
proscription. So it happened that, when we called some weeks ago 
on the lady in charge of a mission-school in a far eastern city of 
Turkey, we found her in a new house of magnificent proportions, the 
finest in the town. She told us that she had obtained possession of 
it only a few weeks before: it belonged to an officer of rank, whose 
wife’s mother was connected with the dangerous family. One morning 
he received orders by telegraph to depart as an exile that day to a 
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city five days’ journey further east. His house was said to have been . 
beautifully furnished, and everything had to be sold by auction at 
once for what it would fetch; the house was taken by our friend, 
and the officer, with his wife and children, started on their long 
journey within a few hours after the telegram was received. Our 
friend had known the Turkish lady, and told us that she had been 
in a pitiable state of misery when the sentence of exile arrived. Her 
mother had been exiled some weeks before, but she herself had 
escaped notice for a time. Her greatest sorrow and anxiety seemed 
to be about her mother’s fate; no one knew where the mother had 
been sent; nothing was known except that she had been put on 
board a ship which had sailed away from Constantinople: what was 
the destination, and whether the poor lady ever reached it, were alike 
uncertain. It was well known that a number of the exiles had never’ 
reached their destination: when the ships which carried them arrived, 
they were no longer on board. 

That, by the way, is, one may say, the only method by which 
criminals in Turkey suffer the death penalty. The Sultan has a 
great dislike to signing the death-sentence of any individual, and 
practically never does so. Without the Sultan’s order no legal 
execution can take place; and it is said that he takes great credit 
to himself for having practically abolished the death penalty—for 
crime. Thus many rascals whose execution was urgently needed 
in the interests of peace and order have escaped their well-earned 
punishment. Only in rare instances, when strong private influence 
intervened, or urgent necessity for the general safety of a community 
roused many to make a special effort, has it come about that certain 
criminals placed on board ship to be taken, say, from Smyrna to 
Constantinople, are known or believed to have been missing when 
the vessel arrived. In such a case the Turkish way is to accept the 
situation quietly. Nothing happens. The official report is made that 
the criminal died on the voyage, and the matter is at an end 

It is not merely in the case of criminals that this rule holds of accepting - 
the facts when they once have occurred. It is of very wide applica- 
cation. A European traveller applies for leave to go on some 
journey: it is refused, and the reason is given that the region is 
unsafe. The traveller, having exhausted every means of obtaining 
permission, at last (if he is determined, and does not go home in 
despair) starts on his journey without saying anything, sometimes 
taking the precaution to begin by a slight detour, sometimes hardly 
making even that small concession to appearances. No one interferes 
with him, and he performs his journey without molestation from the 
officials, and is even perhaps actively aided by them. But no one 
has incurred any responsibility: the Government refused permission, 
knows nothing about the journey, and would deny that any such 
journey ‘ever was made, quoting as evidence its authoritative 
prohibition. | 
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A quaint example of this fashion of doing things occurred between 
1901 and 1902 in a larger sphere of business. The French Company 
which owns the railway from Smyrna to Afion-Kara-Hissar had 
purchased two new engines in France or Belgium. These were run 
over the European lines to Constantinople, ferried across the 
Bosphorus, and then run up along the German Anatolian Railway to 
Afion-Kara-Hissar. The terminus of the French railway is about 
a mile from the station of the German railway; but the line was 
completed to connect them, and the soldiers levied in the Smyma 
Vilayet (or Province) for the Greek war of 1897 were transported 
in this way from Smyrna to the shore of the Bosphorus without 
changing carriages. But Government decided that the connexion 
should be broken, and the German railway, which has no desire to 
facilitate transport between the two stations, naturally acquiesced in, 
if it did not actually prompt, the interruption of the line. Two 
lengths of rail were removed at one point. In 1901 .we saw the two 
French locomotives standing shrouded in tarpaulins on the German 
side of the gap, and were told that they had been standing there for 
two years while all the arts of diplomacy and cajoling were’ being 
vainly employed to obtain permission to lay the rails for a few 
minutes across the gap, and run the locomotives over to the French 
line. * In 1902 the locomotives were no longer there; and on enquiry 
we were informed that a wooden platform carrying rails to fit the 
gap had been constructed in Smyrna, brought up to Kara-Hissar, and 
laid down in the gap during the night. Next morning the gap was 
as it had been, but the locomotives were far down the line on their 
way to Smyrna. The affair was at an end; nothing remained to do 
except make the official report, which stated that the locomotives 
had been transported from the spot where they hadi stood so long— 
in a balloon. 

Why did the Turks, in moving their troops from Smyrna to 
Salonika for the Greek War, prefer the long, slow, expensive land 
road to the short and cheap sea route? Even. to Constantinople the 
journey by sea is far shorter than by land. As the ordinary trains 
run, it takes four long days to travel from Smyrna to Constantinople, 
whereas the ordinary steamers do the voyage in from Ig to 24 hours. 
Special trains carrying troops would, perhaps, run continuously by 
night as wellas by day; but the lines are not built to run trains faster 
than 20 miles an hour, and except near Smyrna, where they were 
built and for a long time worked by a British Company, none of 
them ever attained even that speed.* Set on one side the 20 hours’ 
voyage from Smyrna to Salonika, on the other the journey of at 
least 48 hours, perhaps three days, to Haidar Pasha, the steamer across 
the Bosphorus to the station of the European Railway in Stamboul, 
and then the long train journey to Salonika—what comparison could 


* The line in question has now passed into the hands of a French Company. 
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there be between the two routes? Or, if the Salonika route went 
too far out to sea, there was the shorter voyage to Dede Agatch or 
Cavalla, close to the Turkish coast the whole way, landing the soldiers 
near the railway a few hours east of Salonika. 

The reason for taking the land route lay in one of the strangest 
qualities of that extraordinary man, Abd-ul-Hamid.. He hates and 
fears the navy, and he has neglected it and let it go to ruin and 
decay throughout his reign. In the Russian War of 1876, at the 
beginning of his reign, the Turkish navy was so superior to the 
Russian ships that it was master of the Danube and the Black Sea. 
In the Greek War, the Turkish ships of war succeeded in making 
their way down to the mouth of the Dardanelles; but they dared not 
put out to sea lest they might sink: they were too leaky to be trusted 
to keep afloat on open water. So the few Greek ships, which were 
quite able to navigate, might have had it all their own way in the 
Aigean; but by an oversight the Greek Government had forgotten 
to order ammunition, and there was hardly a ship that could fire more 
than a salute. But, as this was not known at the time, terror of the 
Greek Navy, which was expected to try to force the Dardanelles, 
compelled the levies of the western district to make that long 
detour. 

Such an experience ahi have been expected to teach a lesson, 
and some years later it seemed as if the lesson had been learned. 
Two warships were built for Turkey, one in the United States and 
one in England; and it was understood that an effort was to be 
made to restore the Turkish Navy. The American ship was 
delivered over to Turkish sailors and officers at Smyrna to be 
navigated to Constantinople, and within a few hours was run ashore 
on the island of Mitylene, which stands in front of the entrance to 
the Gulf of Smyrna. Little harm was done, and the ship finally 
reached the Golden Horn, where she has been lying ever since going 
to rot alongside of the English ship and not far from the Sultan’s 
private yacht. It was once represented to the Sultan that it was 
necessary for the dignity of a great sovereign that he should possess 
a steam yacht of his own. So a yacht was ordered and duly delivered 
at Constantinople. The Sultan has never been on board of her, and 
she has never been out of the harbour since she entered it. It is 
doubtful if the machinery could now be got to work, for nothing is ever 
attended to in Turkey, no repairs are ever made, and the thing that 
1s once constructed goes on as Providence or artisan has made it until 
it falls to pieces by natural decay. 

The true reason why the American ship was built gradually pecans 
known. It was ordered by the Sultan as a way of paying the 
American missions for the damages sustained by their property in the 
Armenian disturbances (what Europeans call the Armenian 
massacres), That is the sort of thing that happens only in Turkey. 
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The Sultan could not and would not admit that he was responsible for 
any injury done to American property in quelling the Armenian 
rebellion; the Armenians ought to pay all the expenses incurred in 
that operation. But the Armenians could not pay; even the Sultan 
admitted that. So an ingenious scheme was evolved—whether in the 
Porte or in the Palace. An ironclad should be built in Philadelphia, 
and the price should be fixed sufficiently high to include compensation 
for mission property destroyed. If the Americans chose to give part 
of the payment for the ship to the missionaries that was a matter with 
which the Turks had nothing to do. So everybody was pleased. 
The Turks bought a ship dear; the Sultan acknowledged no 
obligation ; the builders got their price; the trustees for the missions 
got their compensation; and then the ship lay in the Golden Horn 
idle and went gradually to ruin. 

This extreme unwillingness on the Sultan’s part to admit formally 
anything that he dislikes lends additional emphasis to the issue of 
the Tabah incident. The Sultan had never before admitted in any 
way the right of England to speak for Egypt. That was the reason 
why, when a British ship tried to treat with some Turkish official near 
the Mediterranean end of the boundary claimed, the Turks would 
not speak to any Englishman, but insisted on having an Egyptian 
official sent on shore to state the Egyptian claim. It was only the 
fear of those big English ships hovering somewhere in the unknown 
between the Piræus and the Dardanelles, that impelled the Sultan at last 
to yield; and the admission which cost him the sorest pang probably 
was that England and English ships stood for Egypt and spoke for 
Egypt. That admission on his part was the most important fact in’ 
the incident. A few miles of desert were of no consequence in them- 
selves, but the moral effect on a considerable part of the population 
of Egypt was of great importance, and some echo of the facts may 
even reach the ears of the Mohammedans outside of Turkey. 

Turkey has recently made distinct progress, and shows every sign 
of making more. Intelligence is awakening, education is spreading, 
European influence is reaching further eastwards, and where that 
influence reaches the worst evils of misgovernment become impossible 
as a systematic method of administration. Public opinion is improving, 
and makes itself more effective. ‘But much of the old Turkey, the 
Turkey of comedy, remains. What can be expected in a land where 
the three officials that have the right to be styled “his Highness,” are 
the Grand Vizier or Prime Minister, the Sheikh-ul-Islam or head of 
the religion (after the Sultan himself), and the Kizler-Aga (Esquire of 
the Women, the chief Eunuch)? Nowhere except in Turkey is such 
a comic mixture of European official method and the worst features of 
the Oriental Palace system possible. 


A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 


THE SAGA AND 'THE BALLAD. 


{ 


Translated from the Norwegian by ErmeL H. Hearn. | 
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F the art of former dayd the ballad is almost the only memorial’ 
which has remained through time, with all its changes, to 
convey’ a fresh and vigorous life to the consciousness of the: people, 
By ‘oral: tradition, through centuries, the ballad has been passed on 
from generation to generation, corrupted, indeed, little by little, as is 
easily to be imagined in such circumstances, but still in its fundamental’ 
tone the same. The real people, who in Norway, as in other places, 
have stood apart from all direct influence of the ` poetry of art, have 
found in their ballad poesy a satisfying expression for-their inner life, 
‘which has’ here found a form whereby to reveal its intellectual. 
contents to all and everyone. The ballad is not written by a single 
individual; it is the sum total of the poetic strength of a whole 
people ; it, is the fruit of its poetic endowment. 

This objectivity, which is a fundamental trait in the character of” 
the ballad, is perhaps the real reason why the multitude has hitherto 
held aloof from the greater part of our national art poetry. Poetical 
subjectivity has no meaning to the people; they care nothing for the 
poet but only for his work, inasmuch as they recognise in this a 
peculiar side of their own selves. The people do not resemble the 
theatre-goers of our day who only betake themselves to the play when 
they have occasion to suppose they will be stimulated by a new 
situation or excited by a new intrigue. If the new is to attract the 
people it must also in a certain sense be old, it must not be invented, 
but re-discovered, it must not appear as strange or at variance with 
that range of ideas which is. the heritage of the people, and in which 
national strength for the greater part rests. It ‘must not be given 
them as a foreign domestic utensil, the use of which is unknown to 
them and which does not fit into the usual ways.of the house; it must 
be restored as an heirloom which we had forgotten, but which we 

remember as soon as we see it because all sorts of memories are 
associated with it—memories which, as it were, lay within us and 
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fermented darkly and dimly until the poet came and put them into 
words. ' 

By this, of course, it must not be understood that. the poet should not 
bea power for development among the people—quite the contrary ; but 
he must give free scope to their need for self-activity, he must draw 
for his raw material upon the people themselves, and that done, he 
may work out of it what he pleases. This need for poetic self-activity 
is a characteristic of the whole Teutonic race, and hence it is that only 
certain forms of art are truly demotic in this race, while the other 
forms have through civilisation become the property of the cultured 
alone, and are still to this day dead and foreign to the mass of the 
people. It was otherwise with the Greeks and Romans, and otherwise 
it still is with the Romance peoples—the Italians, Spaniards and 
French. None of these nations possesses a folk-poetry in any way 
commensurate with our ballads. These southern peoples did not 
make poetry themselves, they had their poets and minstrels; the 
Southerner allowed himself and his past to be glorified through his 
professionals, the Northerner glorified himself. The Southerner let 
his praises be sung, the Northerner was himself both a poet and a 
singer. Ariosto, Tasso, Cervantes, Calderon, and their like, stood 
above their countrymen, and in a certain sense also above their time; 
the Northern poetry, on the contrary, was the outcome, like a natural 
fruit, of the abundance of the time; it was an expression of the 
richest and best the people had within them—and in this hes the 
great difference. In those Southern poets the poetic genius of the 
whole nation was, as it were, concentrated, and the people’s attitude 
towards them was merely that of a consuming class—an audience, not 
a collaborator. In this passive relation to art in the people of the 
. south lies also, among other things, the reason why plastic art in 
those parts is so important a form of art; the sculptor and painter give 
a tangible and almost complete expression of the thought which 
hovered in their minds; they demand, in order to be understood, more 
of contemplation than of activity in the observer. The same applies 
in great measure to dramatic art. None of these forms of art has 
therefore, properly speaking, become national with us. The 
Northerner does not find himself quite at his ease within these 
barriers, beyond which he cannot at will build on to what has already 
been given him; he does not like to see the embryos of his fancy, 
his own conceptions and ideas, given back to him ready made, in 
flesh and blood, from the hand of another. He asks for the outlines 
only of the drawing, to which he will himself put in the last touches, 
all according to his own requirements; -he does not, like the 
Southerner, want the artist to point to his work and show him where 
the centre les—he will find the centre for himself, and that not in 
any prescribed way, but through that radius which the individual 
shading of the folk character indicates to him as the nearest. 
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With this origin of ballad poetry from the people themselves is 
naturally also connected their greater love for the possession. The 
ballads to us are not merely: gifts, something which has come to us 
from without; they are a structure to which each one of us feels that 
he has carried his stone, so far as in us singly there smoulders a spark 
of that spirit which informs the whole. Ballad poetry is not, like 
troubadour poetry, an independent and limited aspect ‘of the 
nationality to which it belongs; it is an important constituent in all 
the phases of our popular life, it has thrown its peculiar glamour over 
them all, has grown itself into them all, and’ has therefore also kept 
itself fresh for a far greater length of time comparatively than the 
troubadour poetry, which died out with the conditions and circum- 
stances which wakened it into life. \ 

There is, however, something curious about this ballad poetry, as 
indeed there is about every product of a people’s direct poetic need : 
it would seem as if transmission by word of mouth were the only 
condition ‘under which it can develop freely and lead a perpetually 
rejuvenated life in the heart of the people; it would seem as if the 
congealed, recorded. form were not favourable to its communication, 
and as if there were in this form a barrier to those additions and 
_remodellings which the ballad requires if it is to be handed down, 
ever fresh and youthful, from generation to generation. If the ballad 
is merged in the book world, it will at the same time and in the same 
degree cease to live in the mouth of the people, and will-present itself 
to us in quite a different light. In print, the ballad becomes old and 
hoary, old-fashioned, if you like—on the lips of the people the ballad 
has nothing to do with age. The living-word is for it what Idun’s . 
apple was to the Æsirs, it not only feeds, but renews and rejuvenates. 
Tt is, however, a fortunate circumstance that these records are made, - 
and it would be well if more of the kind were undertaken while there 
is still time. The period of poetic production among the people may 
perhaps be said to be almost past, and the summer being ended, a 
collection of dried herbs is better than nothing. With the march of 
civilisation the national characteristics which are an _ éssential 
condition of all folk-poetry decline; in order to make poetry the 
people require a vigorous, strong and stirring age, rich in events and 
‘prominent personalities, rich in men in whom more or less its 
characteristic features are realised, for just as the people make poetry 


out of themselves, so, as a rule, they only make poetry about them -~ 


selves—they sing only when they carry within them more than ‘they 
know what to do with, more than they require for their daily need. 
‘ All these conditions of a living popular poetry our time and the 
circumstances under which we live can no longer provide, and 
therefore. the ballad must likewise cease to be the property of the 
people in the same sense as before. ' The necessity for continued 
production no longer exists, and ballad poetry in thus cut off 
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at its root; its few products may be preserved in the memory, 
but it will be none the less a posy in a glass of water: it may 
keep its freshnéss in appearance for many a day, but the thread of 
life has been severed, and the power of reproduction is no longer 
there. Ballad poetry has been a fruit of the people’s superabundance, 
hereafter it can only be an object of their knowledge. 

But, as with all things which carry a vital intellectual momentum 
within them, so it is with the ballad; it has not died with death. As 
folk poetry, in the strictest sense, it has probably almost ceased to 
exist, but it contains within it the conditions of a new and higher 
life. The time will come when national art poetry will go to ballad 
poetry as to an inexhaustible gold mine. Cleansed, led back to 
its original purity and raised through art, it will again strike root 
among the people. The beginning has already been made in the 
case of the sagas; Œhlenschläger’s genius guessed at the necessity 
of a national basis for the national poetry, and it was on this principle 
that the whole of his efforts were built. That Œhlenschläger threw 
himself on to the saga and not on to the ballad was a natural conse- 
quence of the state of things at the time of his first appearance. The 
importance of the saga was already acknowledged ; researches of some 
importance had been undertaken on the subject; Saxo’s work was 
spread abroad in translations; and, moreover, as a contrast to the line 
of taste which it was intended to combat, the sagas were probably 
more suitable than the ballads. The ballads were also accessible to 
the general public through the editions of Anders Vedel and Peder 
Syv, besides which Sandvig and Nyerup had as early as 1780 and 
1784 brought out a few instalments; but a reformation of taste like 
that undertaken by Céhlenschliger must be presupposed in order to 
bring out the importance of ballad poetry and raise it to more than a 
mere pastime, though its peculiarly poetic basis only became really 
apparent to us after the romantic school had developed in Germany 
and had begun to influence the artistic consciousness of the 
Scandinavians, a movement which first took place after the appearance 
of Céhlenschlager. It is true that during the first period of his 
production he drew upon the ballads for the material for a couple of 
his best dramatic works, “Axel and Valborg” and “Hagbarth and 
“Signe,” but it would seem as if he did not attach any particular 
weight to the difference in treatment required by the ballad and by 
the saga; he has left masterpieces in these two tragedies, but they 
are very different from what the ballads to which they correspond 
give ys. That in spite of this these works became what they are 
must (having due regard, of course, to the genius of the writer) be 
attributed to the circumstance that the ballad lends itself in a far 
higher degree than the saga ‘to dramatic treatment. The saga is a 
great, cold, isolated epos, in its inmost essence objective and ignorant 
of everything lyric. And it is in this cold epic light that the saga 
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period presents itself to us; it is in this grand plastic beauty that-tts 
figures pass by us. Thus and no otherwise can we or should we 
conceive of the saga period, for every period is mirrored to posterity 
according to the nature of the remains by which it has become known. 

If, now, a writer is about to create a dramatic work out of 
this epic material he must; as a matter of course, bring a foreign 
element into it, he must introduce lyric; for the drama, as we know, 
is a high connecting link. between the lyric and the epic, . But by ‘so 
doing he distorts the proportions of the original material in the eyes 
.of the onlooker; the time and the events, which had presented them- 
selves to us in abstract plastic beauty of form, are now reproduced for 
us by the poet as a picture with colours, with lights and shades, and 
we do not find ourselves at home with the contents which we had 
. accustomed ourselves to look at through quite another medium. By 
means of dramatic treatment the saga period does indeed enter into 
closer relations with reality ; but this is just what it should not do; the 
statue gains nothing by being given the natural colour of skin, hair 
and eyes. 

The unavoidable irregularities consequent upon this treatment have 
left some slight traces im Qthlenschlager’s dramatic works; it is, 
however, a question whether many of those might not have been 
avoided had the writer chosen a form of language more suitable 
to his material A “Hakon Jarl” in prose, from @Œhlenschläger’s 
pen might well be supposed to be quite as poetical as one in verse; 
and it will at some future time at least be admitted that five-footed 
iambics are by no means the most suitable form for the treatment of 
Scandinavian subjects from the past. This. versification is, I may 
say, entirely foreign to.our national metre, and it is only through a 
national form that the national material can ‘receive full justice. 

The saga is, as I have already remarked, entirely epic; in the 
ballad, on the contrary, the lyrical is present, not in the same 
proportion, indeed, as in the drama, but still present—and the 
dramatic writer who goes to the ballads for his material need not 
subject their matter to so much alteration as he who takes it from 
the sagas. This circumstance is no small advantage, to the writer, 
enabling him more closely and feelingly to embody in his work the 
mirroring of the time and the events which he treats of; he can 
thereby (if equal to his task in other respects) represent his heroes to 
the observer in the same way as they are already familiar to him in 
the popular poetry itself. To this it may be further added’ that the 
roomy metre of the ballads allows of many liberties which are of great _ 
importance to dramatic dialogue, and therefore this poetic source 
will probably be diligently used by future writers who will build on 
the foundations laid by Œhlenschläger ; for that his labours must only < 
be looked upon as a foundation for coming works is evident enough. 
In saying this I intend no belittling of his honour; and it is a 
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characteristic of all that is good and beautiful that it is not something 
shut up in and for itself alone, but that it contains within it the germ 
of a higher perfection. The national art poetry of the North began 
with the saga, it is now the turn of the ballad ; C&hlenschlager’s treat- 
ment of the saga corresponds to the varlations of a musical genius 
on a popular theme; the dramatic treatment of the ballad may be 
the popular melody itself, artistically treated and artistically executed. 

Although the recording of the sagas falls within the Christian 
era in the North, their poetry, nevertheless, is chiefly heathen, and 
consequently they present material far more convenient for treatment 
in the antique Greek style than in that known as the modern Christian 
style. It is doubtless for this reason also that Œhlenschläger has been 
more successful in his “Death of Balder” than in any other of his 
dramatic works. I should here call attention to the fact that in making 
use of the word “saga” I do not merely understand by it the historical 
fragments, but also the mythical sagas and songs. In comparison with 
these the ballad must be considered as essentially Christian; it 
does, indeed, contain a heathen element, but this is present in a 
quite different and higher phase than in the mythical sagas, and it is 
in this that the poetical offspring of Christendom, the Romance, 
manifests its influence on ballad poetry. The worshipper of the 
Æsirs, not knowing the power of the faith, constructed for himself, 
where reason fails, a world with a complete repeal of rational laws; 
in this was contained everything, but consequently also nothing; 
it was supernatural; and so he got out of the difficulty and 
contrived to combine faith with reason. The romantic view of life, 
on the other hand, goes in another direction; it does homage to 
Shakespeare’s saying: “There are more things in heaven and earth 
“than this world dreams of.” It allows to the rational its rights and its 
validity, but by its side, over and through it, runs the mysterious, the 
inexplicable, the Christian, if you like, for Christianity is itself a 
mystery; it preaches faith in the things “which cannot be 
“understood.” It is in this that the mythical saga differs in its 
fundamental tone from the ballad; the former is to the latter as the 
fable is to the fairy tale: the fable knows nothing of the miraculous, 
the fairy tale is rooted in it. 

It is this world, at once sensuous and supersensuous, that the ballad 
unrolls before us. In many of the ballads the heroes and events of the 
Æsir teaching appear as the chief actors and topics, but always with a 
more modern cut, always in a more or less distinctly Christian form. 
Thor and his battles with the Thurses, Sigurd Hafnersbane and his 
feats, the Tyrfing legend and the like, are all recognisable enough 
under the medizval guise and nomenclature. From gods and saga 
heroes the personages have descended to giants and knights of prowess ; 
but it is a great mistake to seek the reason for this transformation 
either in the religious feeling of the people or in any political or 
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ecclesiastical coercion from the powers that were. The myths 
probably continued to live among the people long after Christianity 
had found an entrance, and it may perhaps be considered matter for 
doubt whether the view of the latter was clear and pure enough to 
kill their faith in the gods of their fathers. The numerous apparent 
points of contact between the older and the newer teaching make it 
probable, on the contrary, that for a long time both existed” together, 
in and with one another, and that the Christian teaching at first was, 
perhaps, more effective by reason of its civilising power than as a 
religion proper. Not even the priests, the preachers of the new 
religion, conceived of the matter with sufficient clearness; not even 
they succeeded in freeing themselves from inherited traditions ; 
instead of proclaiming the A‘sirs’ merely imaginary existence, instead 
‘of preaching their destruction with the faith which relinquished them, 
they represented them as evil, hostile powers, dangerous to the new 
teaching and its disciples. No wonder, then, that the old spirits were 
tough, for they had good foothold. Well might Olav the Saint 
transform them into stones till Doomsday; they continued to live in 
the consciousness and faith of the people, and they have remained 
there even to our own day. 

It is not from outside, then, that the myths received that character 
in which we again find them in the ballads. - External pressure might 
perhaps have broken, nay, destroyed, this intellectual inheritance from 
our forefathers ; but that they should have been given a changed form 
at pleasure, for this no coercion would have been strong enough; the 
people will not allow themselves to be coerced for centuries to make 
verse and sing in riddles and obscure paraphrases, the correct interpre- 
tation of which must soon be lost. The Press can thus be cee 
for a time by rigorous censorship, but a people never. 

No, that which led the people into the path mdicated by the ballad 
poetry was not any influence from without, but a prompting of its own 
unconscious artistic discernment; it was not religious but zesthetic 
feeling, and the latter never misleads a nation as it may mislead a 
single individual. The people did not.dress up their mythical heroes 
in the medizval finery because through Christianity they had lost the 
true conception of the Æsir teaching, its spirit and its essence, but 
probably because the romantic view of art which entered the 
consciousness of the people by means of Christianity did not cause 
any prompt continuous poetic production in the antique heathen 
direction ; the matter had therefore to be transformed in order to serve 
as material for the new form of art. 

Now a few words on the lyricism of ballad poetry. Besides the fact 
that the lyric is present in the epos of the ballad in the same wonderful 
manner as metal in a metallic salt, it is also to be found in the shape 
of a particular element, separated from the other component parts 
of the ballad, in the refrain. The refrain is to the ballad what the 
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overture is to a piece of music, it indicates the mood in which the 
poem is to be taken. But this lyricism is not of any subjective nature, 
it is not rooted in the personality of the writer. The writer does not 
thereby give the listener any of his individual riches ; he only awakens 
to conscious life what was lying dreaming and fermenting in the 
people themselves ; his poetic genius lies essentially in a certain clear- 
sightedness as to the manner of thing the people require expressed, 
and in a certain capacity for giving this expression a form in which 
the people may most easily recognise what is expressed as their own. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that I have by no means run 
into any self-contradiction when I mention the ballad, as I have 
already done, as composed by the people themselves, and now 
differentiate between them and the writer. The conditions are the 
same here as they are with the saga; this, too, of course owns its 
first noting down to the individual, but this recorded form in which ~ 
it has reached us was in the most accurate accord with the people’s 
sentiment. The ballad, on the contrary, during the long period during 
which it lived fresh on the lips of the people, was never written down, 
and therefore it is not so easy in its case as in that of the saga to know 
what is original poetry and what later times have added or taken 
away. This much is, however, certain: the ballad poetry, even in the 
garbled condition in which it is now to be found, exhibits a pure and 
decided art form; a correct versification by means of a slight change 
in the position of the words is usually attainable, and, as Professor 
Petersen has shown in his Danish History of Literature, the same 
is the case with the rhyming words. 

The strongest evidence of intellectual relationship between the 
several branches of the great Teutonic race is presented to us in 
_their ballads. The Scandinavian, the German, the English and the 
Scotch ballad poetry bear the same essential stamp, although in the 
different races it appears in different tones of colour according to the 
nature of the local conditions, and the fate to which ballad poetry 
has been subjected through the ages in this place or that. In 
Germany the ballad seems early to have become the possession of a 
privileged class; through wandering minstrels it grew into an art- 
poetry which was only to be heard in castles, while the un-free 
classes, burghers and peasants, strove in silence for their daily bread, 
suppressed and stunted, and, as it would seem, bereft of the need 
and the capability of singing. The state of the times, however, 
“caused a reaction, and it would appear as if ballad poetry again 
descended from the castle to the humbler dwellings of the people, 
as if the latter again took to themselves their heritage, and as if 
ballad poetry again became a real national possession, though still 
indeed only at second hand. About the same was doubtless the case in 
Denmark and Sweden; in Norway, on the contrary, this, was not so. 
The Norseman has never, as was the case in the sister countries, 
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known a sharply-defined class distinction; peasant and knight with 
us never denoted two contrasted states, but only two forms .of 
activity. This, in conjunction with the isolated position of our 
country, the comparatively slight contact of the people with the 
outer world, and finally the natural surroundings and their influence 
on folk-character, so well in harmony with the giant spirit of the 
North, are all easily explained reasons why the Norse ballad has 
been able to retain so antique a stamp, while the Danish arid Swedish 
ballads, for instance, are suffering from a comprehensive effacement 
of their original character in language and tone, and therefore seem 
to belong to a period comparatively more modern. 

But, just as the Zey-nofe in the whole of the Teutonic ballad poetry 
is, on the whole, the same, so also is the material in great measure 
taken from a very closely-allied range of ideas. In the Scandinavian 
ballad poetry we discover among others, under more or less familar 
shapes, the heroes from the German national epos, the “Niebelung- 
“enlied,” from the “Chanson de Roland,” and similar poems of knight 
errantry. We find rape and women’s revenge, combats with dragons 
and serpents, adventurous journeys to the home of the trolls, which 
were supposed to be far to the northward, struggles with giants and 
dwarfs who lived in the mountains and hills and disposed of immense 
treasure—this and much more seems particularly to have provided 
favourite subjects for popular poetry; purely historical personages 
and events are touched upon much less often, and in the Norse ballad 
poetry hardly at all. 

The ballads, in the shape in which we possess them, bear, as has 
already been mentioned, a strongly medieval stamp, and it would 
seem as if our students of the past had one and all agreed on this 
account to place the period during which they were composed between 
the cessation of the Saga period and the Reformation. Somewhat 
agreed they also seem to be in the reasons for their dissemination, 
or, at any rate, that of similar verses, among all the Teutonic races. 
This is said to have occurred by means of translations from one 
language to the other; but no one of these explanations seems to ' 
me to have any inward probability in it. Had the ballads succeeded 
the scaldic poetry in time, they must also have been their offspring in 
spirit and substance; but a greater contrast can hardly be imagined. 
The scaldic poetry, such as it had become in its last days, that is to 
say, immediately before the rise of the ballad, had, as is well known, 
sunk into an absolutely spiritless formalism, a nut without a kernel ; 
it was not necessary for the scald to have any poetical faculty, but 
merely to possess a roomy small-wares box for the keeping of the 
inherited traditional phrases, expressions and images; his poetry 
was but a ghost out of the past, the sheath for a spirit which had 
long departed, whom no one believed in any longer, and whom no 
one understood. The French are in possession of something similar 
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in the shape of the counterfeit antique tragedy; but the same fate 
happened to both; to a certain extent both forms of art found a 
vogue among certain classes of society; but to grow deep and 
tenderly among the people, to quicken itself in their mode of thought, 
to this neither of them was -equal. The scaldic poetry was an 
artificial product, the ballad poetry a vigorous living fruit; the 
scaldic lay was fabricated, the ballad composed. 

Of this stiff formalism, which was a necessary condition of scaldic 
poetry, there is not a trace left in the ballad. The latter has, it is true, 
its ever-recurring expressions and images, but that these did not 
originate from the scaldic lay anyone may easily convince himself. 
There is in the latter no trace of the lyrical; the events which are 
recounted in them are not really intended to be effective by their 
mode of presentation—the scaldic lay was as a rule always the same ; 
the only thing the scald had in view seems to have been to present 
his homage in the prescribed ornate and regular manner to this or 
that hero, for whose glorification the lay was to serve, and whose 
generosity, be it noted, was often the theme which particularly 
warmed the singer. 

And from this barren tree the fresh living display of flowers which 
we meet with in the ballads is supposed to have sprung! Never! 
It would in any case have been a transplantation without parallel. 
From a spiritless art poetry a vigorous folk poetry can never be the 
outcome. Far more reasonable would it be ‘to suppose that both 
forms of art existed side by side with one another nght back to 
prehistoric times, and that the transition period of the ballad, its. 
going over to the romantic form in which we know it, is identical with 
the last days of scaldic poetry, that is to say, with that time which 
is considered (no doubt erroneously) to be the earliest youth of ballad 
poetry. For that the ballads have not reached us in their original 
form can hardly be doubted. Much internal evidence from the 
ballads themselves points to a near relationship with the Edda 
poems, which probably are not anterior to them in their original 
form. The close connection between the mythical subjects makes 
it not improbable that the entire mythology at one time, far, far 
back in antiquity, was expressed and disseminated among the people 
in time-old lays, which form the skeleton, as it were, of our ballads. 
With the introduction of Christianity, and the consequent transition 
of ballad poetry to the romantic form of art, and finally, owing to the 
different stamp of the spirit of the time in successive periods, these 
ancient lays have undergone greater or less transformation, until 
at last they stop at the Reformation as “ballads,” after which time 
they are hardly visibly influenced. Even with the so-called historical 
ballads the same is probably the case; even these are perhaps in 
reality only a remodelling of older mythical lays. All this, especially 
in the Norse ballads, is evident enough; any further argument would 
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be superfluous here; I will therefore confine myself to referring my 
readers to Landstad’s collection, where no doubt corroboration will 
be found of what has been here set forth. 

If it may then be assumed that ballad poetry, under danei 
forms, has lived on the lips of the people since prehistoric times, 
this assumption is by no means weakened by the fact that the sagas 
tell us nothing of the existence of such a poetical literature. The 
scaldic poetry, which developed simultaneously with this older 
(heathen) ballad poetry was an art poetry; the ballad poetry, on the 
other hand, was folk poetry. That the saga-man, then, paid sole 
heed to the former and overlooked the latter should not astonish any 
of us who are aware that the same thing has repeated itself almost 
down to our own day. It should not, moreover, be forgotten that the 
ballad poetry, by reason, at that time, of its eminently heathen sub- 
stance, could not with seemliness please the enlightened and learned 
Saga-man, albeit the people took pleasure in it. That the saga also 
was heathen in its poetry of course escaped the attention of the 
recorder, the subject in this case having nothing to do with the 
glorification of Æsirs and myths as it had in the ballads, and to use 
the scaldic lays as proof of this could still less disquiet his conscience, 
for these, too, were probably heathen both inform and substance, 
the difference being that whereas the mythology in the ballads con- 
tinued to lead a fresh and inspired life, the scaldic poetry, as I have 
mentioned before, had already at that time sunk into mere forms 
sand set phrases which certainly could not have given offence to 
anybody. This particularly applies, however, to the younger scaldic 
lays; with regard to the older and better ones, these, of course, 
as products of art, were accorded by the learned world of that time 
an amount of respect which must certainly have outweighed all other 
“considerations. 

If, then, it is the case that the ballads can only be looked upon 
sas a newer form of the mythical poetry of ancient times, we have no 
need to resort to the hypothesis of translations in order to explain 
‘to ourselves their dissemination among all the Teutonic races. This 
explanation is, moreover, decidedly forced, and is in many points 
far from sufficient to elucidate the phenomenon. First and foremost 
there is little inward probability that a poem capable in such a degree 
as was the ballad of taking root in the most life of the people should 
not have sprung forth thence, but should have been grafted on to it 
by introduction from foreign soil. In what period of the past may 
the Norseman, for instance, have felt a desire to glorify events 
through Danish, Swedish, or German lays, events which in no way 
affected his own mode of life, or to praise men who were only known 
to him through hostile encounter? And how should the very existence 
of those lays have come to the knowledge of our forefathers? 
The intercourse between the races in those days was certainly not 
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such that any exchange of mental treasure could be promoted 
thereby. To this it may be further added that what have been 
denominated translations can only very improperly be called. by this 
name; they are rather parallel, inward, independent treatments of 
the same material. Apart from the unreasonableness of assuming 
that an abundant viv voce literature, which derives its vital power 
from the people’s own creative need, should seek its nourishment 
through translations, it must furthermore be taken into consideration 
that the historical ballads are as good as untranslated, and this being 
the case, it may, perhaps, be more than doubtful how far translations 
can ever have been popular. In Norway, where the recording was at 
first hand, there are no such translated ballads; in the Danish and 
Swedish collections they are indeed to be met with, but as these 
collections are in great measure taken from old manuscript song- 
books no certain proof can be adduced from this that trans- 
lations were ever disseminated among the people themselves to any 
great degree. They are rather, what, moreover, their language 
indicates them to be, written at a comparatively late period, ballad 
poetry in Denmark and Sweden being then in the hands of the nobility, 
and thus ceasing to be fed by and on the people. The so-called 
Eusemia ballads, which were translated from the French here in 
Norway about the year 1300, and which are extant in manuscript 
copies both in Swedish and Danish, do not by any means weaken this 
assertion, for, for one reason, these poems do not belong to the 
ballad proper, and for another it may be assumed with certainty 
that they were never broadcast among the people, but at most only 
among a certain part of the nobility, who took up Queen Eusemia’s 
idea of introducing the troubadour poétry into the north, an idea, 
however, which was strangled at birth. 

On all these counts it seems to me unreasonable to suppose the 
dissemination of the ballad to be founded on translation; a more 
probable explanation lies, moreover, near at hand. If it be admitted 
that the first origin of the ballad may be sought in thé mythical 
period, then there is nothing to prevent us from going as far back 
as is possible, namely, to a time which lies before the migration of 
the Teutonic race into Europe,—to a time, then, when this great race 
was a collective whole. 

The range of ideas within which the ballad moves seems in great 
measure to support this view. In the great plains at the foot of the 
Ural mountains the Teutons, already at that time a vigorous and 
warlike race, disported themselves; the Tchuktchis, who inhabited 
the mountains of the regions to the north, as far as the White Sea, 
and whose brothers the Lapps wandered on the Scandinavian 
plateau, were the Teutons’ natural enemies, who were fought and 
oppressed, and who had therefore to protect themselves as best they 
might by cunning. This people, then, are the origin of the dwarfs 
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of the ballad poetry, who lived amid the mountains and knew how 
to work metals for weapons and curious ornaments. The dwarfs are 
described as small of stature, cunning and wicked; all this may well 
be applied to the Tschuktchis or the Lapps, and their dwelling amid 
the Ural mountains may well be supposed to have caused them to be 
looked upon as beings who knew by secret arts how to wrest riches 
from the rocks, an art our forefathers did not know, but with which 
the T’schuktchi race, according to the testimony of history, was 
familiar. After the immigration to the North, it cannot well be 
imagined that any notion as‘to hidden treasure in the mountains 
would arise, for now the mountains probably present themselves in 
the guise of the barren dwellings of Armod. Nor do the journeys 
mentioned in the ballads to the home of the trolls apply to a people 
who themselves lived in the North; for the aboriginal people (the 
trolls and dwarfs of the ballads) continued far down in time to inhabit 
the Norwegian plateau, to its extreme southern border, so that there 
could be no question of seeking them in the North, which, however, 
is continually done. A hardy people, too, used to our climate and 
conditions of life, could not have been impressed to such an extent 
with the dangers of a journey to the North, as is shown by the 
ballads to have been the case. This home of the trolls in the farthest 
North is described as icy cold, the scene of perpetual darkness; but 
as the real journeys thither from Southern Norway only took place 
in the summer, it will be seen that this description cannot be the 
result of actual experience, but only of obscure legends, which are 
partly misinterpreted, and partly “improved upon” and remodelled: 
It is indeed mentioned that the journeys to “Trollebotten” took 
place by water; but one may as well conceive this to apply to a 
voyage up the great rivers of Russia as to a cruise along the 
Norwegian coast, and above all it must be remembered that our 
ballads plainly show all sorts of additions which are manifestly the 
work of later times. Nor can the Byarmeland journeys very well have 
given occasion to this conception; for in other places again mention 
is made of immense “forests of iron” which it was necessary to pass 
through, thereby calling to mind the pine forests of Northern Russia, 
which were unknown to our forefathers during their habitation of the 
‘East, but which they had to travel through in their progress 
towards the North, and which might well present themselves to them 
as iron forests. It is remarkable, too, that the entire animal world 
of the ballads points to a more southern clime. With the exception < 
of the wolf, no wild animal of the North is, as far as I know, men- 
tioned in the ballads; while, on the other hand, the serpent or the 
dragon (even if one looks upon the latter as an offspring of the 
Midgard serpent of the myths) involuntarily leads one’s thoughts to 
the gigantic remains of the animals of the primeval world which are 
still to be found in Eastern Russia, and which were certainly at that 
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time far more commonly to be seen than at this date, and might well 
awaken in our forefathers the first idea of the fabulous animals which 
have since, through the ballads, become popularised. It is, more- 
over, worth noting that although the Teutons, after their migration 
to the North, developed into a seafaring people, the exploits of 
whose heroes in great part are performed at sea, the ballads do not 
tell us anything whatever about sea-fghts or expeditions, or exploits 
by ship, but all the more about struggles on land, and these almost 
always on horseback, although it is evident, meanwhile, that this 
mode of fighting was strange to our forefathers. This, too, causes us 
to think of the habitation of the East; that the localities there did 
not allow of any sea-battles need hardly be noticed, whereas, on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that the Teutons at that time were an 
equestrian people, as is the case with the tribes which inhabit those 
regions in our own day. 

It is not urged here that the ballad world is only a poetic world 
which has consequently nothing to do with reality. The poetry of 
a people is likewise its philosophy, it is the form in which it guesses 
at the presence of the spirit in the concrete; it of course looks, as does 
all artistic production, for its point of departure in real life, in history, 
in experienced events, and in the surrounding scenery. Thus, for 
instance, it cannot be doubted that the myths about Thor and his fights 
with the Jotuns are symbols of the primeval Teutonic strength and its 
hostilities with strange opponents. On the whole a people must 
always to a certain extent possess a history before they can create a 
religion, and this was equally the case with our forefathers; the 
poetic glorification of the exploits of the primeval races, their attempts 
to penetrate to the North and similar themes provided material for 
the mythical poems, and these again the foundation for the ballads. 

The evidence in support of the origin of the Teutonic poems during 
the sojourn of the race in the East, which has only been lightly 
touched upon here, could be supplemented ad infinitum were it my 
intention to write an exhaustive argument on this subject, which, 
however, it 1s not my intention to do; I have only wished to make 
a protest against the assertion that the dissemination of the ballads 
was through translation, an assertion which would subvert our right of 
possession to a great and important part of our forefathers’ intellectual 
effects. It has been attempted to take away from us the so-called 
Icelandic saga literature, but our men of science have in this matter 
defended our rights. Should not the same be worth while in the 
case of the ballad? 
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EVOLUTION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. IL. 
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HE points put forward in the last article were, I hope, sufficient 

to make out at least an 2 priori case for my main position, 

which is that the form of the Lord’s Prayer which is given by St. Luke 
is both older and nearer the original than that which is found in St. 
Matthew. So far as the number and order of the clauses are 
concerned, we have, up till now, had no evidence which would lead us 
to doubt that St. Luke has preserved for us with accuracy the original 
form of the prayer.- We have next to consider questions of text 
connected with these clauses, and to ask ourselves whether it may 
not be possible to get back even more, closely than the Greek of St. 
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Luke to the actual words which were spoken by our Lord Himself. | 


Obviously the prayer existed in Aramaic before it was turned into 
Greek. St. Luke’s version is at best only a translation, and, early 
as it is, it is not so early that all possibility of alteration is excluded, 
whether arising from devotional use or from other causes. 


There are three clauses of the prayer which need special attention 


from this point of view, “Thy Kingdom come”; “Forgive us our 
“trespasses”; and “Give us this day our daily bread.” We will take 
them in order. 

The place of the petition “Thy Kingdom come” is taken, in a 
form of the prayer which comes to us from several sources, by another 
petition, “Let Thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.” This 
_ reading occurs in at least two Cursive MSS. (Hoskier. Cod. Ev. 604; 
and Cod. Vat. olim Barb. iv. 31=204: von Soden); three times in 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, De Oratione Dominica; and also in Maximus, 
an African writer and champion of the Orthodox faith in the seventh 


century. Something like this seems also to have been the reading 


of Marcion’s Gospel. The actual text of that Gospel is, of course, 
lost, but it is evident from Tertullian’s attack that Marcion had a 
prayer for the Spirit at this place. “To whom,” asks Tertullian, 
“shall I say Father? . Shall it be to one who did not make me, from 
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“whom I do not draw my origin, or to Him who begat me both by 
“creation and providence? From whom shall I ask the Holy Spirit? 
“From him who is set up as the spirit of this world, or from Him who 
“maketh His angels spirits, and whose Spirit, even in the beginning, 
“brooded over the waters? Shall I long for his kingdom to come 
“whom I have never heard as being the king of glory, or for His in 
“Whose hand are ever the hearts of kings? Who will give me my 
“daily bread?” We know from other places in his writings that 
this was not the form.of the Pater noster which Tertullian was himself 
in the habit of using, so it is evidently that which was before him in 
Marcion’s Gospel, and he is engaged as usual in refuting Marcion’s 
heresy out of the book which the heretic himself had put forward as 
the only sacred and authentic life of Christ. It seems from Tertullian’s 
words that Marcion’s form of the Our Father can have had no clause 
answering to “Hallowed be Thy Name,” and that the prayer for the 
Spirit took the place of that petition and was followed by “Thy 
“Kingdom come.” There is no other evidence for such an arrange- 
' ment, and a reconstruction of this kind must always be open to a 
certain amount of doubt. 

The “Acts of Thomas” (Bonnet c. 27) has the sequence of words 
“Let Thy Holy Spirit come and cleanse us,” but has nothing 
answering to “upon us.” ‘This is also true of the Vatican MS., of 
Maximus, and of St. Gregory in one place, so that on the whole the 
' evidence would seem to show that these two words did not form part 
of the clause in its oldest form, but that they have slipped in from 
some other source. Whence they probably came we shall see 
before long. 

On the evidence given above, several critics of eminence, among 
them Professor Blass and Professor Harnack, have concluded that 
this clause, “Let Thy Holy Spirit come and cleanse us,” must have 
formed part of the original-text of St. Luke. Their argument seems 
sound. No one would have dared to alter the text of the Evangelist 
in order to insert an unfamiliar form, but the alteration to a greater 
conformity with St. Matthew and with the ordinary liturgical form 
is easily understood. This great probability that it stood in the 
original text rises almost to a certainty when we compare a passage 
a few verses lower down, “How much more shall your heavenly 
“Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” (Luke xi. 13.) 
The parallel passage in St. Matthew has “give good things,” with 
no mention of the Holy Spirit. If the form of the Lord’s Prayer 
given by St. Luke contained a petition for the Holy Spirit, the 
variation is at once explained, and the whole passage gains a 
coherence and point which is not found in its present wording. 

We assume then that the wording of the prayer, as given by St. 
Luke, ran originally as follows: “Father, Hallowed be Thy Name, . 
“Let Thy Holy Spirit come and cleanse us, Give us this day our 
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“daily bread,” and so on. How came St. Luke to write down a 
form of the prayer which was so markedly varied from that which 
was generally accepted in the Church? 

To answer this question we must throw ourselves back in 
imagination into the actual circumstances of the Infant Church. 
There can be no doubt that this form, “Let Thy Holy Spirit come 
“and cleanse us,” is a secondary form, and does not represent the 
actual words of Christ. The words which now stand in the text 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, “Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come,” 
have a much better claim to be considered original. The reason is, 
that these latter petitions are, in themselves, and taken in their plain 
and obvious sense, Messianic in character, and therefore, so far, 
unsuitable for Christian use. The words are still used in almost 
identi¢al form in Jewish worship—as, for instance, in the Kaddish, 
“May His great Name be hallowed in the world which He created, 
“and may He speedily establish His Kingdom” (cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 23), 
and are simply a prayer for the coming of Messiah. We can under- 
stand how such a prayer, interwoven as it was for them with the most 
sacred memories, might continue to be used in other and secondary 
senses by Christians who believed Messiah to have already come 
and to have entered upon His Kingdom. But it is impossible to 
conceive the Apostles displacing the definitely Christian prayer for 
the Spirit, supposing for a moment that to have been the original 
form given by our Lord, in favour of a Jewish Messianic prayer of no 
special authority which ‘was even more or less contradictory to the 
Christian ‘claims. We are bound, therefore, to hold that the later 
and revised text of St. Luke most nearly represents the original form 
of the prayer, and that the prayer for the Holy Spirit, though it 
found a place in the original text of St. Luke, is only a later adapta- 
tion. Indeed, we may go a step further and say that the existence 
of these Messianic petitions is positive proof that the prayer had an 
existence earlier than the Resurrection of Christ, that, in fact, it 
carries its 6wn credentials as being in truth what it claims to be, the 
- prayer given by our Lord to His disciples during His own earthly life. 
These Messianic petitions are quite natural in the mouth of a disciple 
before the Resurrection, but they would present most serious 
difficulties so soon as by that event the Kingdom of God came to be 
regarded as already come. 

It is, indeed, precisely to the existence of this difficulty that we 
must look to find the origin, in the Lord’s Prayer, of the petition for 
the Holy Spirit. The difficulty would make itself felt immediately 
the theological meaning of the Resurrection came to be realised. 
“We can no longer pray ‘Thy Kingdom come,’” we can imagine the 
Apostles saying, “for the Kingdom is come already.” “God hath 
“raised up Jesus from the dead and hath made Him both Lord and 
“Christ.” (Acts i. 32-35.) Under these circumstances the prayer 
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for the coming of the Kingdom would naturally be discontinued, and 
its place would, equally naturally, be taken by a prayer for the Holy 
Spirit. The two prayers in Greek run in the same form and begin 
with the same word. We have thus, it seems probable, preserved for 
us the actual wording of the Prayer as it was used by the Apostles in 
the period immediately preceding the great gift of Pentecost. 

After Pentecost the use of the prayer in this form continued. The 
Holy Ghost was indeed already given, but not so that no further gift 
was possible. Christians still prayed, “Let Thy Holy Spirit come and 
“cleanse us,” and the prayer in this form may have been taught to St. 
Luke when he, too, as a convert, needed the gift of the Holy Spirit 
in baptism. Very possibly it may have been included by him in the 
earliest draft of his Gospel in the belief that this was the original 
form which Christ Himself had taught. At a later date the mistake 
was pointed out and corrected, but not before the Gospel had been 
somewhat widely circulated, especially in Asia Minor, and in this 
way the original reading has been in a few places preserved. 

The alteration thus made in the hour of first fervour of the posses- 
sion of the Kingdom did not prove permanent, and soon passed out 
of use in the prayer itself, although indirectly it has left its mark 
very deeply in a hundred different liturgical developments. Even 
though the Kingdom had come, and though the prayer in its original 
wording could no longer be used in its old simple Messianic sense, 
there remained, as was no doubt soon pointed out, other senses in 
which it could be retained. Had not the Master said, “The Kingdom 
“of God is within you,” and did not all need that Christ should reign 
more completely in their hearts? The words could still be used as 
a prayer for personal holiness. Some such reasoning as this would 
seem to have prompted the next alteration, the addition of the two 
words é@' jpas. Thy Kingdom come upon us. The gloss has 
only come to us in a single text, that of the Codex Bezæ, the great 
Cambridge manuscript, and even there it is connected with the first 
petition rather than the second. But it has left abundant traces 
elsewhere. It intruded itself, as we have already seen, into the prayer 
for the Holy Spirit, and is found in St. Gregory of Nyssa. It is 
itself an echo from the Old Testament (cf. Is. iv. 1; 
XXXIIL I5; lx. 16-19. Jer. xiv. 9, etc.), and it retains its place in 
many liturgical forms. It is found sometimes in connection with the 
first petition, sometimes with the second. Probably it was originally 
placed at the end of the first clause, in which position it could equally 
well be construed with the second. We must remember that each of 
the two petitions is Messianic, and that to a Jewish Christian mind 
each would present almost the same difficulty. As an instance of 
its connection with the first petition we may mention the Clementine 
Liturgy (Hammond, p. 22; Brightman, p. 215), while of the 
second no better instance can be desired than the common vernacular 
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form of the Lord’s Prayer used in Germany, though by what channel 
it has come down it would be difficult to say, which runs “Zukomme 
“uns dein Reich, Thy Kingdom come to us.” This appeared in an 
English dress in the “Bishops Book,” of 1537, as “Thy Kingdom 
“come unto us.” It is interesting to see that German influence was 
strong enough in England, even as early as 1537, thus to displace the 
traditional rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in favour of a German 
model which itself rested upon no known scriptural authority. 

Nor was it only as a prayer for personal holiness that the words 
could still be used. As the Apostolic age went on, men’s minds fixed 
themselves more and more on the promise of the return of Christ. 
The consciousness that the Kingdom had come, which at first had 
crowded other thoughts out, gradually gave place to the thought 
that Christ was soon coming again to reign on earth, as He already 
reigned in heaven. With this thought the old Messianic prayers 
came once more to be used naturally, but with a new meaning. They 
became prayers for the second coming of Christ, for the institution of 
the millennial Kingdom. Hence it was that the third modification, 
the one that eventually became permanent, made its way into the 
text. Men began to pray, Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom 
come as in heaven so on earth; and as the petition, thus worded, got 
crystallised into the regular and universal prayer of the Church, men 
gradually forgot that the words which sounded so natural in their 
new eschatological intention had ever borne, or, indeed, could ever 
bear, any other meaning. It is true that the words “on earth as in 
“heaven” do not occur in any known text in immediate connection 
with “Thy Kingdom come,” but rather with the interpolated petition 
“Thy Will be done.” It looks as if the two interpolations had been 
made almost, or even quite, simultaneously. But this is no valid 
argument against the theory of their origin that we have sketched 
above. The three first petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are very 
intimately connected, and any one of the three can be taken both in 
the Messianic and the Eschatological sense. Moreover, the words 
“on earth as in heaven” do not, even in the present text, belong 
exclusively to the Jast clause, but to all three equally. In the revised 
text given by Westcott and Hort this is made clear by the way in 
which the prayer is printed. It may be worth while, too, to quote 
the Catechism put forth by the Council of Trent for the instruction 
of parochial clergy, a work of the very greatest authority among 
Catholics. “It will be the duty of the Pastor to teach the people 
“that the words ‘on earth as it is in heaven’ are to be referred to 
“each of the three first petitions; thus, Hallowed be Thy Name on 
“earth as itis in heaven; Thy kingdom come on earth as in heaven; 
. “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” (Cat. Trid. iv. 10, 3.) 
>The prayer for the coming of Christs Kingdom, as used by the 
Church to-day, has acquired yet another meaning. In it we pray 
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certainly for personal holiness, and for the second coming, but also, 
and perhaps principally, for the spread of the Visible Church. Oddly 
enough the original Messianic application, which is the key to the 
whole development, seems almost entirely to have dropped out of 
sight. The whole argument, for instance, of Professor Harnack in 
his article upon the original form of the Lord’s Prayer, published in 
the Sitzungsberichte d.4.4.d. Wissenschaften of Berlin, 1904, is 
founded upon the assumption that the eschatological interpretation is 
the original meaning. He never so much as alludes to the possibility 
of an earlier Messianic interpretation, and by thus ignoring it is 
enabled to give his judgment that these clauses, as well as the prayer 
for the Holy Spirit, are all alike later liturgical developments, while 
the original prayer taught by Christ had no reference to the glory 
of God and was solely confined to the needs of man. “Father, Give 
“us our daily bread, And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
“that trespass against us, And lead us not into temptation.” Directly 
the original Messianic interpretation is admitted the whole of his 
argument crumbles away. Nor can he give any intelligible reason 
why, on his hypothesis, the various additions should have been 
inserted, nor why Luke should have only two of them and not the 
third. The Messianic interpretation, on the other hand, makes all 
these points comparatively clear and simple. 


The next clause to be considered is “Forgive us our trespasses.” 
Dr. Chase, in the work already cited, comes to the conclusion that 
the earliest form of this petition ran “Remit our debts to us, and we, 
“too, will remit to our debtors.” I am by no means sure that he has 
said the last word, but I have no additional light to throw upon the 
matter and so I rest upon his authority. The question largely turns 
upon the relation of the Old Syriac to the original Aramaic, and it is 
hardly possible to discuss it in a popular manner. 

I venture to think, however, that Dr. Chase has not given as much 
attention as it deserves to Ecclus. xxviii 2, which is a remarkable 
anticipation of the thought expressed in the prayer, “Forgive thy 
“neighbour the hurt that he has done unto thee, so shall thy sins also 
“be forgiven when thou prayest.” If this passage was, as may well 
have been the case, in the mind of Christ when He taught His 
disciples the prayer, it would be an important item in the discussion 
as to the true text. It would tend to confirm the distinction made 
by St. Luke between szzs against God and injuries done by a fellow 
man, while at the same time it would support the text of St. 
Matthew, “as we also have forgiven,” against that suggested by Dr. 
Chase, “and we, too, will remit.” The question is, however, scarcely 
capable of any solution which cam lay claim to certainty, and the 
practical difference between the various renderings is not very 
important. 
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The last passage that we have to discuss is perhaps in some ways 
the most interesting of al. “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Nowhere else have we so perplexing a variety of renderings, and 
nowhere else can the whole story be reconstructed so clearly, 
bringing plainly before our eyes the constant action and re-action, , 
one upon the other, of liturgy and text. It will be necessary to treat 
this clause with some little care and minuteness. 

Dr, Chase has suggested that the original form of the petition was 
simply “Give us the bread of this our day,” and we may assent almost 
entirely to his conclusion. The clause is commented upon by St. 
Ephrem the Syrian in this form, as being the form known to and 
used by his audience in their érdinary prayers. (Ephremi O*. vi, 
p. 642.) “The bread of the day shall suffice thee, as thou hast learnt 
“in the prayer.” The Syriac, in which St. Ephrem is writing, is so ` 
nearly>akin to the Aramaic in which the prayer was originally 
composed that it is of especial importance. Moreover, he is 
commenting upon a vernacular form of the prayer which 1s earlier 
than the form contained in any Syriac version of St. Matthew, 
‘because the oldest of these, the so-called Curetonian, reads, “and give 
“to us the continual bread of the day,” a rendering which would have 
altogether weakened the lesson which St, Ephrem was trying to 
-draw, since the subject on which he was engaged was the duty of . 
fasting’ The point which seemed to Bishop Lightfoot so 
‘unfortunate, that Ephrem did not comment upon any word which 
could be a translation of the Greek émovcws,is really exceedingly 
important and interesting. He did not comment because it was not 
there, and it was not there because the popular traditional form he 
was using was not translated from the Greek at all, but’ goes ‘back 
direct to the original words of our Lord. 

We can, however, get back, I think, a step nearer to the original ' 
even than this. The Arabic version of Tatian’s Diatessaron, | 
published by Ciasca, at Rome, in 1888, gives the clause exactly as 
does St. Ephrem, except for one important variation. It reads, “Give 
“us the food of our day.” Ciasca’s Latin version, which gives 
“bread,” is here inaccurate and has misled Dr. Chase. Like St. 
Ephrem, the Diatessaron must here be following a popular and 
vernacular form rather than the text of the Gospel, and this is the 
‘more rémarkable as in other places its text seems to be conformed 
not merely to the Old Syriac version of the second century, but to 
the Peshito, or Syriac Vulgate, which does not seem to be earlier 
than the fifth. There can be little doubt that, as between “food” 
and “bread,” the former is the more likely to be original. The latter 
is probably due to the Greek translation, and may be the earliest of 
a long series of attempts to make the Eucharistic application of the 


` passage more obvious. There could be no object, on the other hand, 


in changing “bread” into “food.” The need for a Greek rendering 


— 
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would have arisen immediately after Pentecost, so that “bread” 1s 
here possibly as old as the Christian Church. Jerusalem in those 
days was a bilingual city, and there were many Hellenistic Jews to 
whom Greek was their native language. 

Taking then, as our starting point, the form of the Diatessaron, 
“Give us the food of this our day,” we see at once that St. James is 
alluding to this prayer in universal use when he speaks of the poor 
as lacking “daily food.” (James ii. 15.) He is probably translating 
directly from the Aramaic form he himself habitually used, rather 
than quoting a Greek form. There seems to be no trace of the 
survival of the word “food” in any Greek form of the prayer. One 
body of Christians, however, it may be interesting to note, keep this 
word “food” to the present day. These are the Abyssinians, whose 
form of the Lord’s Prayer presents many interesting variations from 
the usual type, some of which we shall have to notice presently. 

The word “bread” was probably contained, as has already been 
` said, in the earliest Greek version of the prayer. There is no reason, 
therefore, to assign this change as being the work of either of the 
Evangelists, for there must have been Greek versions of the prayer 
in use long before there was a written Gospel. The other word used 
by St. James, édijuepos, in the sense of daily, was also probably 
part of the earliest Greek version. No trace of it has survived in any 
text, but the later developments seem to postulate some such word as 
the -base from which they derive. For instance, the Latin 
guotidianus, which has held its own right through, from a period 
probably anterior to any existing Gospeél-writing down to the present 
time, and which is also the parent of all the vernacular renderings 
which are found in Western Europe to-day, seems to be a translation 
of épijepos rather than of the Aramaic original. The versions 
again which are found in St. Matthew and St. Luke, both of which 
seem to be secondary in character so far as this clause is concerned, 
are most easily explained if we assume an earlier Greek form in which 
this word édjpepos was used. 

It was in this form then that we may suppose the prayer came to 
St. Luke. Tov dprov pay rov épijpepoy os uiv ofpepoy, “Give us this 
“day our daily bread,” and he did not accept it. ’Edfpepos 
could scarcely in good classical Greek bear the meaning here assigned 
to it, and that may have been the reason why he made the change, 
for St. Luke was by far the best classical scholar of all the writers of 
the New Testament. He found his new rendering in a phrase which 
was already a favourite one of his, and which perhaps was further 
commended to him by the fact that it occurs in the Septuagint in 
connection with the account of the daily supply of Manna to the 
Children of Israel in the wilderness. Here, then, we may see the 
second step, just as the substitution of “bread” for “food” was the 
first step, towards putting forward the Eucharistic signification of 
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the petition. Ata later date it came to be sometimes seriously debated 
whether the Eucharistic meaning, which in reality is secondary and 
` derived, were not the only meaning the petition. could lawfully be 
made to bear. Instead of édjpepor, “daily,* St.. Luke -wrote 
76 kað’ hpépay “day by day.” I believe that his version ran originally 
simply thus, Tov dprov npuy didou quty rò Kal’ Ņpépav. “Give us our 
“bread day by day,” or, “to the measure of the day.” I know 
that I have scarcely a shadow of evidence for the omission in this 
place of rév émotctovy, but to me it seems alike inconceivable that 
so fastidious a Greek scholar as St. Luke could have made use of the 
barbarous word émovetos, or could have been guilty of the pleonastic 
sentence that stands in his text to-day, Tov dprov qpay ròv émtovatoy didov 
hiv tò kab’ ħpépav. “Give us day by day the bread of the coming 
“day.” I prefer to think that the émotowov which he rejected, 
or which perhaps more probably he never saw, has been forced upon 
_ him by the action of copyists in later years, to.whom the idea of the 
Lord’s Prayer was inconceivable without the word which to them ~- 
had become so familiar through daily liturgic use. The one piece of 
, evidence which exists for,this contention we shall deal with presently. 
_ For St. Matthew’s version, and for the origin of this strange word 
émtovowos, we must go back to Jerusalem again, and to the influences 
which were at work there. Christians met for public worship at 
more than one hour of the day when the Lord’s Prayer would be 
‘in use. “Thrice daily shall ye pray after this manner” is the 
direction given in the Didache, which probably reflects the custom 
of the time. Now the prayer, as it stood, “Give us the bread of © 
‘this our day,’ was suitable enough for the morning, or even 
for noon, but how could they, without unreality, pray thus in the 
` evening? To us, accustomed as we are to a crystallised formula, the 
difficulty seems rather a splitting of hairs, but-it was not so looked at ` 
then” A varied form sprang up for evening use, “Give us.to-morrow’s 
“bread,” and, since the evening meeting was apparently the most 
widely attended, the new form to some extent soon displaced the 
earlier. Accordingly it found its way before long into some forms 
of the written text. St. Jerome tells us that he found it in that 
Aramaic document which he discovered at Berzea, and which he took 
to be the Hebrew original of St. Matthew; a document which, had 
it only been preserved, might solve so many questions for us to-day. 
“Pro supersubstantialt pane reperi Mahar, quod dicitur crastinum.” 
“Instead of ‘supersubstantial bread’ I found ‘ Mahar,’ which means 
“of to-morrow.” (In Matt. vt. rr.) The same rendering is found 
in two of the Coptic versions, the Memphitic and Thebaic, while the 
Sahidic is very closely allied, and reads “of the day that is coming.” 
It is also found in all the liturgical services of the. Coptic Church 
(Brightman, p. 182), and no doubt it is to these that we must look 
for its origin in the Coptic Gospel texts. In the present texts the 
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word “to-day” has also crept in, showing that they are translations 
from the Greek, so that they now run “Give us to-morrow’s bread 
“to-day.” This reading is commented on by modern Coptic writers 
in a mystical sense, following in this the lead of the ancient 
Alexandrian Fathers, “While it is called to-day, give us the bread 
“of the eternal morrow.” 

The same difficulty which led to the adoption of the double form 
in the Hebrew meetings for prayer was felt also in the Greek, but 
it was surmounted in a different way. There was in Greek, as there 
was not in Aramaic, a single word—éewiovea—which could be used 
indifferently of the coming day in the morning, and of the following 
day at a later hour. From this word there was coined, for the purpose 
of the prayer, an adjective, éwioveos. It was a barbarous word, 
_ unknown to Greek literature, and not a lawful formation, since érfovea 
was itself only a participle used as a substantive, and could not 
properly be the base from which another adjective was formed. 
However, the word passed muster in Hellenistic circles in the 
provinces, and, through being adopted in St. Matthew, took its place 
as the standard Greek rendering of the passage—réyv prov pür tov 
érwovovov Sds nyiv ofpepov—‘ Give us this day our bread for the coming 
“day,” a rendering which, besides being barbarous, was not free from 
the defect of being pleonastic, and was bound to lead to future 
misunderstandings. To the consideration of those misunderstandings 
we must now betake ourselves. 

Our first instance must be that of the Old Syriac. I do not propose 
to discuss the question whether or not any form of translation into 
Syriac was in existence earlier than the appearance of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. But, as regards this particular petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Tatian seems to have preserved the older vernacular and 
traditional rendering, while the other Syriac versions are translations 
from the Greek. It became necessary in these for the translator to find 
an equivalent for érovoror, and he found no help from the current 
liturgical form, which did not contain the word at all, since it was 
derived from an earlier stage of the prayer’s development. Just as 
St. Luke had contrived to bring in a reference to the Manna, so this 
translator brought in a reference to another Eucharistic type, the 
shewbread, “continual before the Lord ”—~and he translated the 
dificult word “continual.” The rendering holds its own to the 
present day in the Armenian Liturgy (Brightman, Liturgies, p. 446), 
but it has no other importance, and need not detain us longer. 

It was Origen who really seems to have set the ball a-rolling, though 
possibly he was in part repeating ‘speculations of his predecessors 
Clement and Pantenus. In his treatise on prayer he discusses the 
unusual word moveton, which was only known to him in this one 
connection, and which he suggests was coined by the evangelist 
himself. He acknowledges the possibility of the derivation from 
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. éxiovea, but- gives his own vote in favour of ofca, assigning to the 
word the meaning of “that which transcends the natural.” Such 
an interpretation would, of course, exactly: suit his own tendencies of 
exegesis. He seems to have been followed by the Fathers of the 
Alexandrian school in his interpretation, but not in his derivation, 
for these Fathers give the meaning as “future,” deriving from ¿rieva 
rather than from éaiovea, and yet arriving at practically the same 
mystical interpretation as did Origen when deriving from oie. 
The school of Antioch, as might perhaps’ have been expected, took 
the precisely opposite course. Their respect for Origen’s scholarship 
led them to follow him in his philology, which was wholly wrong, 
while their dislike for mystical interpretations made them reject his 
exegesis, which was at least partially nght. They interpreted as 
él ry ovoray xataraccdpevos (St. Cyril Hier), appointed for, 
subsistence, and hence necessary. or sufficient. The Peshito, or later 
Syriac version, made, as now seems to be generally admitted, in the 
fifth century, adopts the rendering “necessary.” From the Peshito 
it passed into the Syrian Jacobite Liturgy and still holds its own both 
there and in the Nestorian Liturgy (Brightman, pp. 100, 295).. It 
thus provides us with what is, perhaps, the most notable instance of 
the influence of literary criticism on the forms of liturgical prayer. 

It was, however, in the West that Origen found his most thorough- 
going disciples. St. Ambrose follows him rather half-heartedly, but 
Jerome is entirely on his side. For him the question hardly admitted ` 
of argument, and he renders émovowy precipuum, “excelling,” or else 
supersubstantialem, “supernatural.” The latter rendering is that of 
the Vulgate in St. Matthew, but guotidianum, “daily,” still stands in 
St. Luke. Must this necessarily be due to “indecision, scruple or 
“carelessness” on the part of St. Jerome? These are the only 
alternatives which occurred to Bishop Lightfoot. I should myself 
prefer to conjecture that St. Jerome may have had, as we have not, 
evidence before him that according to: the best and earliest 
manuscripts érovaorv had no place in the text of St. Luke, and that 
we have here ‘the evidence to that ‘effect which we just now - 
desiderated. 

That is a question we have no means of deciding, but the fact of 
the different renderings in the two Gospels led up to an occurrence 
in the eleventh century, which is worth our notice as a gem of 
medizval criticism. St. Bernard, as Abbot of Clairvaux, had occasion 
to visit the monastery of the Paraclete, of which monastery Heloise 
was Abbess. He found there that in the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer supersubstantialem had taken the place of the familiar 
quotidianum. The Abbess referred him to Abelard for an 
explanation, since it was, she said, by his directions that the change 
had been made. Abelard, called up to defend this breach of liturgical 
usage, did so in a letter which is still extant. Matthew, he said, 
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was an Apostle, and spoke from first hand knowledge, whereas Luke 
got his information only at second hand. “Matthew drank from the 
“fountain itself, Luke only from the stream that flowed from the 
“fountain.” Hence, he argued, the supersubstantialem of the Vulgate 
in St. Matthew was doubtless nearer to our Lord’s own words than the 
guoltidianum of St. Luke, and for that reason should be preferred in 
the services of the Church. St. Bernard, whether or not he was able 
to reply to this argument, apparently forbade the practice on the 
ground of Church custom, for we hear no more of it, nor does the 
- innovation seem to have been followed anywhere else. 

Here, then, we may bring our long discussion to an end. I have 
tried, whether successfully or not, to. put forward something of the 
whole story of the constant interplay and mutual influence, the one 
on the other, of literary versions and liturgical tradition. The effects 
which have undoubtedly been thus produced in comparatively recent 
centuries had their parallels also in Apostolic times, and all this must 
be taken into account if we desire to recover the actual words which 
were spoken by our Lord. It only remains for me now, in conclusion, 
to set down for purpose of comparison, first, the earliest form, so far 
as it can be reconstructed on these principles, of the prayer as used 
in Apostolic times; and, next, the form in which that prayer has 
reached its greatest expansion as recited by the authority of any 
Church to-day. For this latier purpose I select the form used by the 
Abyssinians in their Liturgy, and I do this with the more pleasure 
because this form has not been quoted before, so far as I know, by 
any writer on the subject. The contrast between the two is’ very 
strongly marked, and will serve as the best possible example of the 
effects produced by these causes as the centuries have passed. 

The Apostolic form will run as follows :— 

“Father, Hallowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, Give us 
“our food this day, And forgive us our debts, for we also will forgive 
“our debtors, And lead us.not into temptation.” 

The form in use in Abyssinia, and by the Uniate Ethiopians, is as 
follows :—(Migne, P.L. cxxxviii. 947.) 

“Our Father, Who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
“Kingdom come, Thy will be done, as in heaven so also on earth, 
“Give us to-day our daily food, Forgive us our offences and our errors, 
“so that we also may forgive’the offences which have been committed 
“against us, And lead us not into temptation, O Lord, but redeem 
“and free us from all evil, For this is Thy Kingdom, honour and 
“glory, now and always and for ever and ever. Amen.” 

I venture to think that this form, which has till now received no 
attention whatever, will repay a careful study. 
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THE PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL” OF- 
THE FUTURE. ` 


OME months ago a daily paper published, under the headline 
“Literary at 12,” a letter written under examination by a boy s 
from an elementary school, from which the- following is an extract :— 


I have many reasons for wishing to win the scholarship, but , 
the chief is that I may be able to reach a higher level of know- 
ledge than it is possible to do at the school I am now attending ; 
so that in time I may teach others. I think’it is noble work,- 
: for it is doing good to mankind, and T cannot see why pre 

should be adverse to it. 

True, I have been told it does not Chae SO > much ` money as 
other professions, but ‘‘ who steals my purse steals trash,” and 
what is money compared with a clear conscience? There are two 
ways of earning money: one is simply earning it, and the other 
is earning it and knowihg that by so > doing you are benefiting 
mankind, 


From the average boy of the same age who has TA considered fit 
to spend a good deal of his time in learning Latin and French, we are 
more accustomed to get such composition as the following :— i 


The old way of trying men accused of crime had to dip their 
hands in boiling water or carry red hot iron and if he remained 
unhurt was suposed to be innocent or the accused might fight 
with his accuser and which ever won was inocent. 


This boy was only tn the preparatory stage, and I have- 'no 
specimens at hand from public schools. But, if I may trust a foreign 
critic who has opportunities for observing many boys who have passed 
through them, such results are even there by no means unknown. 
He says :— 7 
Your average public schoolboy can scarcely spell; he cannot 
write a letter, much less an essay on a simple subject, he does 
not read your own classics, he barely knows the authors’ names. 
; . Do you know what is the reputation of English education 
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on the Continent? It is not flattering to you. We judge by 
your average boys, by those who come abroad to continue, it 
would be almost more correct to say to begin, their studies. 


And I have a choice collection of extracts to prove that even 
popular novelists and writers for the Press, who may fairly be 
presumed to have learned all that their schools had to teach them, are 
not seldom, as a parent rather obscurely remarked to me about his 
son, “deficient in putting sentences together ungrammatically.” 

It is the object of this paper to point out the reasons why such 
achievements as this of a boy in an elementary school are rare, and 
to show that, however earriestly we desire similar results in all cases, 
we do not at present go the way to deserve them. 

Happily I can put the main reason in a form that shall be rather 
flattering than otherwise to our national pride. Our failure comes 
from the magnificence of our plan. The scheme of education for our 
middle and upper classes is on a scale so vast that we have as a 
rule too little time to prepare the ground before beginning to build, 
are only able to attempt one block, though it may be the central block, 
and except in the rarest instances fail to carry even that block as 
far as the roof. 

What ought to be a complete and well-proportioned building 1s 
consequently only too often a colossal fragment, which inevitably sinks 
into ruin under the action of time and weather. This is well put by 
Seeley :— 


Partly from timidity, partly from the real difficulty of 
explaining what is nearest to our own time, what men are still 
‘ quarrelling about, what men have not seen the end of; partly - 
also from a notion of laying a very deep and sure foundation, 
education in England commonly leaves a man very ignorant of 
the actual state of the world. He has been taught ancient 
history theoretically because it is the true key to modern history ; 
but his education terminates before he has any opportunity of 
applying the key, and his historical researches close when he is 
still a century or two short of the present time. He is taught 
the classical languages because all modern literatures have 
sprung from the literatures of Greece and Rome, and the conse- 
quence of this method is that he commonly remains all his life 
in ignorance of modern literature. The Latin language is con- 
sidered so important as explaining to him his own, that his own 
language remains a riddle to him to the end of his days. 


As I am writing of preparatory schools, which teach boys as a rule 
only up to the age of thirteen, let me put the matter briefly by saying 
that our mistake consists in treating their curriculum as a branch of 
secondary education, instead of limiting it almost entirely to the 
subject of primary education, and especially in allowing it to include 
either Latin.alone or Latin and Greek. The question of including 
them or excluding them is not affected even if we assume, what is 
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generally assumed in England, that a boy’s abilities vary directly as 
his father’s income varies, and that he is fit to receive a liberal 
education of the highest type simply because his father can afford to be 
liberal in the matter of school fees. There must be a -curriculum 
ideally suitable for a normal boy of preparatory school age, quite 
. apart from his parents’ circumstances and his probable future. If we 
will allow the child himself to lead us and will study with direct vision 
his capacities and his needs, such a curriculum can be discovered, and 
I am confident that it will not include either Latin or Greek. In the 
main it will be the curriculum already prescribed for elementary 
schools. 

The most striking difference between the curriculum of primary 
schools and that of preparatory schools is that the former is complete 
in itself, whereas in the education of the middle and upper classes in 
England, each stage overlaps or, to use another metaphor, is 
mortgaged to the next. The kindergarten tries to’ anticipate 
the work of the preparatory school, the preparatory school that of the 
secondary school, the secondary school that of the university. And 
of all these schools the preparatory is the least free. By its very 
raison d'étre it must accept as final the conditions imposed by the 


typical public school or by the particular public school for which it” 


undertakes to prepare. Its clever boys miust compete for entrance 
‘scholarships; its dull boys must pass the entrance examination. 

The headmasters of preparatory schools are almost unanimous in 
condemning the results of this dependence, which are described with 
much frankness i in papers contributed by some of the most successful 
among them to Vol. VI. of the Special Reports-on Educational 
Subjects. In fact, the present system has few friends among those 
who are responsible for carrying it out, in spite of the great pecuniary 
interests. they have at stake. It is acknowledged to be bad for all 
boys, even for the clever, boy to whose education that of oe vast 


majority of his fellows has been sacrificed. 

' An entrance scholarship is waiting to be won, and he has 
every temptation to drop, one after the other, all subjects which 
will not pay in the examination; thus his grounding is apt to be 
narrow and his interest in everything except the world of books 
is stunted and impoverished. Unless he happens to come from 
an unusually cultivated home, his knowledge of the world in 
which he lives, indeed of nearly everything outside the classics, 
will be very small. And he will certainly suffer from the special 
weakness inherent in exclusively ‘bookish training, viz., want of 
originality, want of power to look at things with his own eyes 
instead of through the eyes of his authorities. 


In fact he has already made some progress in that! school career 
which left Kappa’s young undergraduate “with an unwakened 
“imagination, an atrophied intelligence.” 


ad 
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But the effects on other boys are much more serious, and here I 
quote not an individual opinion but a report made in 1897 by the 
Committee of the Association of Headmasters of Preparatory 
Schools :— 


The hard-working boy of fair ability, who perhaps gets a 
scholarship under the present system, shows the bad effects of 
his training more clearly (sc. than the clever boy). He wins 
success for the most part by sheer effort of (verbal) memory. 
The strain of preparation cannot be kept up. The boy’s brain 
revenges itself by lying fallow, and the Public School wonders 
how the examiners could have elected so dull a boy. 

The ordinary dull boy suffers most of all. He has little 
aptitude for languages. The endless Latin and Greek and 
French and Mathematics (the latter yet another method of 
discipline in accuracy) are to him intolerably wearisome. Hence 
he hates school work as drudgery. His curiosity (probably the 
one link with cultivation that he possesses) is left dormant. 
There is a divorce between his work and his life. And so, when 
he reaches his Public School, he seems to have learnt very little 

_of anything, and does not know what to do with his leisure. 
Hence the excessive athleticism we most of us deplore, and the 
educational failures that are so common. 


But the preparatory schools of which I have been speaking, which 
enter most of their boys for the scholarship and entrance examina- 
tions at the great public schools, are admittedly schools well equipped, 
ably staffed and controlled by men who, “differing widely and deeply 
“as they do in all sorts of directions, have one possession in common, 
“devotion to their work and their boys.”* The mischief which is 
nevertheless wrought in them under the pressure of an evil system 
is as nothing compared to what is wrought in the far more numerous 
schools of an inferior type, which, having little or no real merit, are 
yet driven by competition and by an ignorant public opinion to 
attempt as far as possible the same curriculum. I have been in a 
position to see a good deal of the results of these attempts, and 
give in this paper some illustrations of the state in which a boy may 
be at the time when under the prevailing system he is allowed or 
required to spend time in learning foreign languages. A cynical 
colleague of mine never allowed a-boy to say, “I am learning Latin,” 
always requiring instead the phrase, “I am attending a class in 
“Latin.” But it will be obvious that I use the word “learning” as a 
technical term, which must be taken to include “not learning.” For 
instance I describe a boy as learning Latin, who, in giving a list of 
the books he had used at various schools, included the item, “ Short 
“a Laten Primer book I” All the boys to whom I refer had been 
learning Latin as well as French before they came under my care. 
Such illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely if one had a larger 


* “Special Reports,” vol. vi., p. 16. 
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range. of observation. Only one conclusion can be drawn from them, 
viz., that at present, to many boys of the middle and perhaps to | 
some boys of the upper classes, education in its first and most 
important stage becomes rather a hindrance than a help, and os 
sents a very bad investment of time and money. 

It would be a difficult and sometimes a hopeless task to undo the 
mischief, even if one were quite free to attempt it. But the necessary 
freedom is seldom to be had. Under present conditions, compli- 
- cated as they often are by the parental habit of removing boys from 
school to school, the mind of a dull or backward boy can best be 
compared to`an entailed estate heavily encumbered by fixed,charges 
and obsolete conditions of tillage. None of his successive tutors is 
allowed a free hand in doing what is best for the boy himself. He 
has to see him not through his own eyes but, as it were, through the 
eyes of another tutor who is to follow. Instead of correcting the 
faults of his previous training, he must in all haste proceed to build 
higher and higher on a substructure which he knows to be funda- 
mentally unsound. The boy has acquired a prescriptive right to be 
wrongly taught. 7 

An excellent article appeared in the “Journal of Education” for 
December, 1903, entitled, “The Real Failure of our Preparatory and 
“Public Schools.” The writer had the full benefit of what he calls 
the “tertiary” system of education in this country. He gained both 
public school and college scholarships and a first-class in both classical 
Moderations and the Final Classical School, and the conclusion he 
comes to is that, owing to the onesidedness of the training he’ has 

„received, a young man who leaves the University at twenty-three, 
after such a career, has in many respects not received so good a 
training as the boy who leaves an elementary school at thirteen. 
He contrasts in detail the curriculum of the elementary school and 
that of the typical preparatory school. The former is provided, as 
he says, for the poorest children in the land. In the training “which 
“falls to the rich and fortunate in our expensive preparatory and 
“publit ‘schools,” he notices especially the absence of any systematic 
attempt to develop literary, musical and artistic taste. None of the 
subjects he names as included in the former can be considered super- 
fluous. None can be omitted without impairing the value of the 
training given. The curriculum demands the whole energy of the 
child during the preparatory years, and it follows that the study of 
Greek and Latin, which is forced into the preparatory school 
curriculum by the pressure of the public school beyond, displaces 
what is essentially necessary in the training of a child and makes a 
complete all-round training impossible. 

But I have’ to point out that alike in the preparatory school and in 

- the elementary school no adequate or systematic provision is as yet 
made for the most important subject of all. More than thirty years 
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spent in teaching, and’ especially the last fifteen spent in teaching 
little boys, have convinced me that the greatest of all the difficulties 
that we have to overcome in teaching English children and the chief 
cause of our comparative failure in teaching them foreign 
languages, is their defective articulation. As Milton says, “We 
“Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our mouths in the 
“cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue; but are observed 
“by all other nations to speak exceeding close and inward.” It is a 
deep-seated national habit which, wherever men congregate, from 
churches to county courts, produces incessant waste of time and loss 
of temper. Yet education has done little or nothing to cure it, 
though I think it can be proved that for a great number of boys the. 
want of a cure renders education largely ineffective. 

What are the causes which produce and perpetuate in English 
children dulness of ear and clumsiness of tongue, or, as an excellent 
teacher of French expressed it, “inflexibility of mouth.” The strong 
stress accent, which is common to English with other Germanic 
languages, inevitably leads, in default of skilful and systematic 
training, to a muddled and muffled pronunciation of unaccented 
syllables. A second cause is the actual uncertainty of English pro- 
nunciation, an uncertainty of which few are aware. In the Standard 
Dictionary of Funk and Wagnalls the list of disputed pronunciations 
extends over twenty-two large quarto pages. There are twelve 
pronunciations of Christian, eleven of courteous, nine of pronuncia- 
tion (without counting the mispronunciation which finds most 
adherents), eight of Indian, seven of lieutenant (which I am told is 
generally pronounced in the United States Navy with the first 
syllable as in the separate word Zzez), five of soctable. In some of 
these words, as in many others, even the number of syllables is 
disputed. The list might easily be extended without taking notice 
of the exaggerated purisms which Mr. Sweet classifies as “ladies 
“English,” or of the innumerable freaks of pronunciation due to mere 
wilfulness or ignorance. Under such conditions is it wonderful that 
neither voice nor ear is trained by habit to any degree of precision? 
It 1s the inevitable result of mistaking the spelling of the word for 
the word itself. 

If we desire to retain our traditional spelling, the acquisition of 
which is reckoned to occupy more than a year of the average boy’s 
school life, and yet to train our boys to such a sense of sound as is 
indispensable for effectually learning a foreign language, we must 
be prepared to pay the necessary price. Let us not imagine that, 
because the boy who is bookish from the cradle is scarcely conscious 
of the difficulties caused by English spelling, we can disregard them 
or dismiss them lightly in arranging the curriculum of the average 
boy. He by our artificial spelling is practically .deprived, of all 
training of ear and eye. The two do not learn to co-operate, and in 
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. the strict sense of the word he can hardly be said to learn to read at 
all On coming to an unfamiliar word, even to a compound word 
of which the elements are quite familiar to him, he does not attempt 
to read the word aloud, but silently endeavours to identify the word 
by the general look of it as one already known to him, sometimes _ 

. with the result of ignoring half the letters when he ventures on an 
identification, so that, ¢g.,° particular ‘is read as practical or 
peculiar. I believe this has been recognised and taught as the 
“look-and-say method,” but it is not a method of reading.. “Image 
“the whole, then execute the ‘parts,” is surely the exact reversé of 
what ought to be the process of reading and of what is actually 
the process of reading music, 

The results of this have never been properly studied, but could, I 
believe, be proved to be serious and permanent. I have noticed a good 
many instances of boys being unable to determine by sound the order of 
letters in a word. In one I noticed the extraordinary peculiarity of 
writing always zxculded, exculded for included, excluded. „Such 
boys do not learn to read, they “muddle through,” a method that does 
not lack official sanction in this country, and for this process a far 
larger amount of time than at present ought to be reserved., Among 
the poorer classes they would probably fail to “muddle through,” and 
so would become permanently disqualified for the pursuit of any 
knowledge not absolutely necessary for daily work. 

Another cause which I believe greatly hinders the development in 
our children of a firm, clear articulation is the nervousness and 
diffidence engendered by our pestilent, habit of giving. marks for oral 
Jessons, of confounding teaching with examining, which generally 
means substituting examining for teaching. We do our best in this 
way to form a habit of mental stammering and indecision. Very | 
few teachers, again, are willing to do oral work in chorus, This is 
the only effectual method of overcoming the dogged unwillingness 

of the ordinary English boy to speak up and to speak in sentences. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that a very large part of the time and 
effort spent in English ‘schools on teaching foreign languages is 
absolutely wasted for want of phonetic training, which means a’ 
thorough drill of the organs of speech. . How can a boy learn to 
pronounce, accurately a foreign language, when he is only partly 
sensible of the sounds of his own language? As Mr. Sweet has said, 
“English people will find a phonetic study of their own language the 

“best possible preparation for the mastery of: foreign languages.” 

., The need of vocal training is now to some extent recognised in the 
case of those whose profession demands the use of the voice. In the 
case of children it is recognised that vocal exercises, and especially _ 
breathing exercises, or, as Madame Behnke calls them, “lung . 
“gymnastics,” are important factors in the development of health and 
strength, as, for instance, in the prevention and cure of lung diseases. 
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‘ But I do not find any general recognition, even among teachers, of what 
my experience thas taught me, that in failing to train our pupils in 
articulation we are throwihg away the most important of all aids to 
learning. The only entirely satisfactory statement on the subject that 
I know is contained in the following extract from Thring’s “Theory 
“and Practice of Teaching” :— 

No words can exaggerate the importance of the first rule to 
be laid down. The observance of it would revolutionise the 
whole world of tuition. It is so simple that it can be observed. 
So simple that few observe it. So simple that those who want 
talk, and will do anything and undergo anything rather than 
think and act, will scorn to observe it. Many boys, who all 
their lives long know nothing because of early tangle, would 
know. All would save half their time. What, then, is this 
talisman, this Columbus’ egg, this simple magic and magic 
simplicity, this Aladdin’s lamp, which is to whisk everything into 
place, and create half a lifetime for all?—articulation—nothing 
more than a rigid, absolute, unfailing exacting of articulate 
speech, and the pronouncing the final syllable of each word 
firmly, distinctly and unmistakably. 


Inarticulateness of speech combined with want of ear-training leads 
to a confusion and indecision of mind, the extent and results of which 
are little realised. It was only the question of a child as to the 
meaning of “plicity” that revealed to the teacher that “pity my 
“simplicity” had passed into the child’s mind and was nightly 
reproduced on its lips as “pretty mice and plicity.” Who can tell “by 
“what strange roads thought travelled” in a small boy (one who was 
learing Latin) when he converted “spacious firmament” into 
“sparrows ferment,” and a line from Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
“Brigade” ‘became “Splashed all their neighbours bare”? 

Very few boys are conscious of the number of syllables contained 
in words of any length. January, February are pronounced and 
consequently written as trisyllables, Janury, Febury; Italy and 
Switzerland as dissyllables. Take a Latin class which has learned 
all five declensions and see how many boys in it can write the names 
of the cases in full without mistake. The mistakes made in spelling 
will be mainly a reproduction of mistakes made in pronunciation. But 
the most serious point is that, owing to this habitual slovenliness of 
articulation and to their own want of ear-training, teachers and parents 
are seldom aware how their boys pronounce any syllables not accented. 
The spelling is, therefore, corrected in vain, the root of the mischief 
‘remaining undetected. A little time and trouble spent in investigating 
this will probably yield astonishing discoveries. If a boy writes for 
Wednesday either Wedensday or Wesensday, it is because he 
pronounces it so. Many boys pronounce omlibus or ominibus for 
omnibus. I found that one boy habitually used the form onderbus, but 
not having to write the word had never been detected; he had a 
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loud voice, but was inarticulate. Sy/lable becomes synable or syllible, 
participle partsable, consonant consolent, constonant. or consamont, — 
accompaniment accompliment. One of my boys was quite excited on 
discovering that for vocabulary he had always pronounced vocavalry. 
Such mistakes are helped by the predominance of oral teaching; once 
brought into existence, the mistake assumes a life of its own and runs 
no risk from being confronted with the correct form; a boy who says 
omlibus 1s always positive that he has seen it so printed. The 
Westminster Gazette is generally cried as the Westminister, and I fnd 
that the American town of the name is often treated in the same way. 
Many boys pronounce disturb, suburb with v instead of b; I 
discovered one who had always confused herd with herd, in this 
case there was a hitherto unnoticed defect of eyesight. Another could 
- only after repeated trials pronounce excessively otherwise than as 
excesstoly, and could not succeed in pronouncing fakir otherwise than 
as vaguer. He knew the differences of sound, but could not reproduce 
them. Yet this boy had not only been set to learn French and Latin, 
but had broken down in health under overpressure in learning them. 
Final consonants are either altered or neglected. Many boys never 
pronounce fully either what or yes. I find it a useful lesson to set 
boys to find a given number of faults in their own pronunciation. The 
question to a chemistry class in a girls’ school, “what do you mean by 
“elements?” brought the answer, “something that’ you rub on your 
“neck when you have a sore throat.” Well might a bishop lay down 
as a golden rule for preachers, “Remember your consonants and 
“forget yourself.” - 

We must train a new generation to speak as at present those only 
speak who have had a professional training as preachers or actors. 
In many cases actual vocal defects need attention, and the preparatory 
school is the place where they should receive it. -At least one 
member of the staff in a preparatory school should be specially 
quahhed by training for detecting and curing such defects as come 
from incorrect use of any of the organs of speech. And it is vain 
to imagine that phonetic training can be given in the ordinary reading | 

lesson. The effect of attempting to combine them is to ruin both. 

Our great -object being the formation of habit and not the 
accumulation of knowledge, there are two features.in our present 
system which I believe are largely responsible for our comparative 
failure to achieve it. 

The whole educational system of England is based on competition 
for marks, places,,prizes and scholarships. We abandon as hopeless 
the ideal that the average boy shall value knowledge for itself, that 
learning shall be its own reward. Is not this a tacit confession that 
we have not yet found what Milton essayed to point out ?—“the right 
“path of a virtuous and noble education; laborious indeed at the first 

- “ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect, and 
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“melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
“more charming.” Yet the path lies straight before us if we are 
really willing to take it. 

Instead of stimulating progress by competitive examination, in 
which the main stress inevitably falls on acquired knowledge, I think 
we should regulate it, test it and even check it by pass examinations, 
which should be chiefly directed to habit and method. I can claim 
that this is not included among the many systems of reward and 
punishment that have been with little success applied to the English 
boy. At present a great deal of our effort in teaching is practically 
an attempt to get up steam in an unenclosed boiler. I confess I dread 
the phrase which is rife on the lips of parents, “I want to give my 
“boy a good start.” Education must be a slow, uphill progress; it 
cannot be made to consist in running violently down a steep place. 
I have seen only too many perish in the waters as the result of getting 
a good start. 

_ The other feature of our system which I think hinders the true 

work of a preparatory school is the practice of setting home work. 
The theory of it is that a boy must necessarily as a condition of 
progress spend more or less time every night in what is called prepara- 
tion. Itis supposed that a boy must acquire at school a large amount 
of positive knowledge, and that his knowledge must be in every 
subject, what the knowledge of adults so seldom is, complete and 
systematic. It is understood that this knowledge must not be such 
as the boy would be likely to pick up of his own accord for his own 
gratification. The latter is sometimes dismissed by the parent rather 
contemptuously as “general information,” with the implied suggestion 
that the boy’s time might have been better occupied. I am uneasily 
conscious that a good many boys with whom I have to do are by no 
means as free as they might be from this taste for general information. 
One does not venture to quote in reply the paradox: Ce mest gue 
le temps qu'on perd quon gagne. And one must not claim any 
credit for the mental activity that is implied by the acquisition of 
such knowledge. But parents ought to know that nothing is less 
valuable in the eyes of acknowledged experts than the positive know- 
ledge which enables a boy to answer chance questions from outsiders 
as to those facts of history and geography which the outsiders happen 
to know. Personally, I would rather judge a boy by the questions he 
was disposed to ask than by those he was able to answer, and I must 
confess that I have sometimes set my boys by way of home work the 
task of preparing two or three questions apiece to ask me in the 
morning, stipulating, of course, that I should be allowed in answering 
them the free use of any books of reference I had available. 

But in the main the parent, like the teacher, is the victim of a 
system which both feel powerless to alter. She submits to it (I need 
hardly say that only the mother as a rule counts in this connection) in 
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the despairing belief that education must nowadays be conducted at 
high pressure, if a boy is not to fall behind in the race of life. It is 
apparently a peculiarity of this race that victory can only be expected 
' by those who carry a great deal of luggage. It is supposed, for 
example, that a great deal of Latin, French or Greek grammar must 
be learned by rote, and that this rotework must necessarily ‘be done 
at home. Very much of this work is quite unnecessary except for 
examination purposes; it should be left to the later stage when 
external examinations become inevitable, and when the stimulus of 
examination will make easy the task of mastering it. It is set 
prematurely mainly because boys have leisure in the evening which 
can be confiscated; instead of the necessity of learning by rote being ` 
the raison d’être of home work, the supposed necessity of setting 
- home work is often the razson d’être of learning by rote.: 

There is undoubtedly a part of the knowledge to be acquired at 
‘school which must be learned by rote, including the accurate know- 
ledge of French and Latin verbs, but this is the very work which in 
‘my belief ought to be done entirely at school. It is the practice of 
setting such work to be learned at home that ‘is to a large extent 
-the cause of the portentous unevenness of our results, which would _ 
strike us with horror if we were not by long use familiar with it and 
if we were not secretly in doubt as to whether it is better for the boy 
to gain the intellectual benefit of acquiring knowledge or the moral 
benefit of being chastised for failing to acquire it,” 

I object to home work for boys in the preparatory eee for many 
reasons. It is extra work imposed after a days work which is 
. already as long as the best medical opinion allows. It is done in 
the evening, when, as has been proved by experiment, a boy’s mental 
power is at its lowest.* It is a burden which falls most unequally 
. on different boys and in all cases defies exact calculation. The 
necessity of setting it and correcting or hearing it not only seriously 
interferes with the course of teaching, but frequently influences for 
the worse the choice of method and material. It inevitably exposes 
the order of class teaching to all sorts of mischances due to the 
neglect, forgetfulness and incapacity of individual boys. It is mainly 
home work that makes necessary the whole system of punishment, 
detention and impositions, a system that breaks down like other 
systems of compulsion as soon as a boy recollects that there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, all told. I once heard a father describe 
his son, who was at a public school, as “smothered in impositions, but 

“otherwise getting on pretty well” At first hearing,.the: description 
. suggested the stuffiest of all possible deaths, but I’ suspect that the 
boy had discovered in the very multitude of impositions a kind of 
safety. No matter with what care it is set, help will frequently be 
required in doing home work; -thei help will either not be Even or 
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will be given by parents and others who are necessarily unacquainted 
with the purpose of the teacher in setting it. Boys themselves again 
display a curzosa felicitas in devising quite unconsciously methods of 
doing it which shall most completely defeat the object for which it 
was set. Dictionaries especially are always used by the boy in the 
wrong way and at the wrong time. The worst effects of home work 
are to encourage in one boy the habit of scamping work in order to 
get it done quickly, in other and far more numerous boys the habit 
of working at half speed, spreading over an hour what ought to be 
done in twenty minutes. Canon Lyttelton has some good remarks 
which will illustrate this :— 


The fact is patent to every schoolmaster that sooner than 
think consecutively or patiently elaborate and thoroughly subdue 
a difficult sentence or a mathematical problem, nearly all boys 
of all ages of boyhood will go through hours of barren, soulless 
drudgery so long as they can convince themselves that they are 
covering the ground somehow and doing sémething praise- 
worthy. It is curious that while we succeed in many parts of 
the globe by showing intelligence and zeal but little method, the 
little boys of the country in their school work show method and 
zeal but little intelligence. 


In fact, one of the difficulties we have to overcome in teaching 
English children is what I heard a brilliant teacher describe as their 
“detestable patience.” 

The writer in the Journal of Education from whom I have quoted 
looks to the universities to initiate reform in a system which has 
admittedly directed the education of the average boy on wrong lines. 
A. writer in the volume of “Special Reports” assures us that “nothing 
“can be done to improve the preparatory school curriculum as long as 
“the headmasters of public schools refuse to move. They will not move, 
“it is to be feared, as long as they endorse the language of the head- 
“master of Rugby, and encourage the specialisation of children, because 
“university authorities do not recognise all-round equipment.’” Such 
reform will be slow in reaching the preparatory schools, especially those 
preparatory schools which, preparing for no public school in particular, 
are at the mercy of all. 

But there is another class of preparatory schools coming into 
existence. The greatest need of secondary education in England is 
the general establishment or reconstitution of great town day schools 
of the first grade. As these are established will come the establish- 
ment of preparatory schools attached to them and practically 
preparing boys for them only. Such an opportunity has presented 
itself at Sheffield in the establishment of the King Edward VII. 
School, a school intended by the Education Committee “to be equal 
“to other- public schools of the highest type, and to provide a first-rate 
“intellectual training for boys destined for the professions and other 
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“responsible positions in commercial and industrial life.” In the 

, preparatory school which forms part of the scheme, with twelve as 

the age of delimitation, is to be given “such instruction as will best fit 

_the boys for the classes of the upper school either on the modern or 
“classical side.” 

I am enabled to quote from .. paper of confidential notes, abata 
by Professor Sadler for the consideration of the. Higher Education 
Sub-Committee in connection with this scheme, what I hope may be 
generally adopted as the curriculum for such schools:—~* ` 


I would suggest for the consideration of the Committee the 
advisability of postponing the teaching of Latin in King 
Edward VII. School until the age of twelve. This would enable - 
the preparatory department to. give a good grounding in the 
mother tongue, and in other subjects common to both sides of 
the curriculum in the upper department of the school. The 
‘postponement of Latin till twelve years of age is being widely 
adopted in the higher schools of Germany, and, provided that 
the teaching is of first-rate quality, the experiment .is proving 
very successful. The English preparatory schools have a 
curriculum which is often overloaded with premature classics. 
I would suggest that in the preparatory department of King 
Edward VII. special attention be paid to very good teaching in 
arithmetic and the elements of geometry, and that the boys be 
taught, from nine years of age, French on the best modern 
methods, combining grammatical accuracy with power in the 
use of French as a living language. In teaching this language 

. the masters should steadily keep in mind the fact that many of 
the boys will proceed to the learning of Latin, and the aim 

* should be to make the French teaching fit in with the methods 

adopted in the teaching of Latin at twelve years of, age. The 
boys should be carefully trained in power of expression in the- 
mother tongue. Very careful teaching should be given of 
geography on the best modern lines, beginning with the study 
of the home district. The study of geography on these methods - 
will naturally link itself with the teaching of elementary science 
and with much of the teaching of history. The latter, however, 
should be in its earlier stages largely biographical, in order to 
give the boys a keen insight into the lives of great men of their 
own and of other countries. These biographies should be so 
chosen as to introduce the boy to the study of some of the great. 
periods of history, z.e., they should be drawn partly from Greek 
and Roman history, partly from medieval and modern. In the 
preparatory department, stress should be laid upon drawing and 
handicraft exercises, upon class-singing and upon physical 
training. 

I am informed that all these recommendations of Professor Sadler 
have been carried out. In one respect the headmaster tells me that 
they feel the desirability of modifying them, but the change, if made, 
will only carry out more completely the general aim that Professor 
Sadler had in view, for it would consist in still further postponing 
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the study of foreign languages, French being begun at 10 instead of Q. 

The report of the headmaster as to the working of this curriculum 
is that “the boys delight in their work.” Would it be possible to make 
the same report on the working of the typical preparatory school or 
of an unnamed school, “well-known for its success in winning scholar- 
“ships,” in which the weekly time-table, including preparation, gives 
25 hours a week to classics and 13 to all other subjects put together? 
I cannot do better than quote some remarks made by one of the most 
distinguished headmasters of preparatory schools, the Rev. Herbert 
Bull :— 


There often comes home strongly to the Preparatory School- 
master the claim of the average boy to more consideration. So 
much of the curriculum in school, so many of the games out of 
school, are planned for and determined by the powers of the 
scholar or the exceptional athlete—just the boys who under any 
circumstances are sure to be able to take care of themselves, 
even if for other obvious reasons they were not always secure 
from neglect. Accordingly the average boy not only often 
escapes notice in the crush, but the routine of his life is mainly 
dependent on the capabilities of cleverer and stronger boys, and 
he, perforce, does not flourish, even if he succeeds in maintaining 
a rather hopeless struggle to the end of his time, so far as actual 
school work is concerned. He has gone through school with 
little, if any, real interest on the intellectual side, very often 
because no real attempt has been made to develop his intellect 
except in certain directions, which for him were always unattrac- 
tive. His school time has been taken up almost exclusively 
with linguistic training and mathematics, each and all to him 
slightly different forms of drudgery. Practically no continuous 
effort has been made to train his hand or eye or ear, even in 
obvious default of any sort of probable success on the ordinary 
lines; and so he leaves school with no sort of sympathy existing 
between his work and his life, without accurate knowledge of 
any single language on which he has spent so many years. And 
yet had there been more care for him as an individual, and more 
thought for him as from the first manifestly only an average, 
rather dull boy, without aptitude for languages, and therefore 
needing a different training, how much power and interest might 
have been added to his life. 


As the average boy represents the vast majority of boys, out- 
numbering clever boys as the working class outnumbers all other 
classes combined, could there be a more convincing condemnation of 
the present system? The average boy’s province has been to help 
to form a quorum, to keep his school going by contributions levied 
on his parents’ pocket and his own life, to sharpen the wit of his 
schoolmaster, to grace the triumph of his brilliant schoolfellow, to 
serve as food for powder and, like the Sultan in Punch’s cartoon, “to 
“stand at the back and wave his flag.” 
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During the years in which I have had charge of a preparatory 
school, I have learned to regard average boys as needing and claiming 
my peculiar care, and it is in their behalf that I advocate reform. They 
include nervous boys, dull boys, backward boys and boys.who have 
been pushed forward, boys who have suffered much from many 
schools, boys who might seem never to have been to any. I know 
nothing more admirable than the generosity with which such boys 
applaud the success of the exceptional genius, but intellectually, too, 
they deserve respect. Unless or until they are set to wrong 
work, spoiled by bad teaching, inured to disappointment and rendered 
callous. by want of sympathy, they have an eager desire for knowledge 
and a retentive grasp of it when acquired. We have in them as good 
material as any in the world. When we learn to make intelligent use 
of it, we shall see fulfilled the prophecy of Milton :— 


I doubt not but ye shall have more adoe to drive our dullest - 
and laziest youth, our stocks and stubbs from the infinite desire 
of such a happy nurture, than we have now to halé and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sow- 
thistles and brambles which is commonly set before them, as all 

- the food and entertainment of their tenderest and -most 
docible age. l : 


C. SIMMONS. 


{ 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY AND THE TURKISH 
CUSTOMS. 


NDICATIONS are not wanting to show that the curtain is about 
to lift upon the semi-final act of the grand German drama, 
entitled the Baghdad Railway. Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne 
were successively content to watch the rehearsals from the fauteuils 
@ orchestre, the latter having refused an invitation to take a part upon 
the stage. It is practically certain that a similar invitation has been 
extended, directly or indirectly, to Sir Edward Grey, and the 
unquestionable importance of Sir Edward’s decision at this moment 
justifies an exposition of the genesis and purpose of the play. Both 
play and stage are of world-wide interest, and, to pursue an easy 
metaphor, the people of the greatest world-empire should delay no 
longer to book their seats, 

In the early eighties, under the cloak of the von der Goltz military 
mission for the improvement of the Turkish army, the Berlin Foreign 
Office appears to have determined upon a pacific penetration of the 
Ottoman Empire. The British occupation of Egypt, necessarily 
objectionable to the Porte, came at this juncture to facilitate this 
adventurous design. With Russia always hated and dreaded by the 
Turk, with Austria a pliant coadjutor, with France a negligible 
quantity owing to the then instability of French domestic and foreign 
policy, the German road was easier than it seemed—easy that is to 
say for the brilliant financial and diplomatic servants at the disposal 
of the German Foreign Office. From the first, brushing aside the 
visionary and the impracticable, Berlin appears to have decided that 
the desired penetration was an affair of railways, and to this end al! 
energies were bent. Under powerful diplomatic pressure, aided quite 
frankly by the argument most commonly persuasive with Turkish 
impecuniosity, railway concessions in both European and Asiatic 
Turkey were speedily obtained by German subjects or their nominees. 
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By the early nineties good progress could be reported. The Deutsche 
Bank had taken Turkey’s financial future under its powerful protection— 
as German policy had openly pronounced for Turkey’s territorial 
integrity—and the Bank’s agents were persone grate with the Sultan 
and his Ministers. A respectable holding in the shares of the Soczézé 
d Exploitation des Chemins de fer Orientaux, which directed the then 
constructed European lines, had been obtained: The Porte had been 
prevailed upon to claim the English-built Haidar Pasha-Ismidt line | 
on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus and to hand it over to a 
German concern, the Turkish-Railway Company of Anatolia, with a 
concession for its extension vi Eskishehr to Angora; the construction 
of a German railway from Salonika to Monastir had likewise been 
conceded. It is important to note that each concession carried with 

it a Turkish kilometric guarantee, and that these kilometric guarantees | 
have increased in value in proportion to Germany's increasing 
influence with the Porte, until they attain the heavy figure of £660 
per kilometre in the case of the Baghdad Railway. In 1893 the 
Anatolia Railway Company, alias the Deutsche Bank, alias the German _ 
Government, obtained a concession for the extension of its system from 
Eskishehr to Konia, andi for a further development from Angora to 
Cesarea, with eventual extension, vzd Sivas and Diarbekr, to Baghdad. 
It is in this connection that we first hear of the famous Baghdad 
project in German hands, this early concession being the result of 
years of surveying by von Pressel and other German engineers. 
Subsequent studies, however, led to the abandonment of this 
‘concession in favour of a better route from the Bosphorus to the 
Persian Gulf. The 636 miles of the Anatolian Railway system were 
completed in 1896., 

With the voyage of the pene William II. to Constantinople, i in 
October, 1898, a new impetus was given to German activity. The 
second act of the drama may be said to have’ begun. 

Meanwhile, German ambition had not been exploiting entirely 
virgin soil, nor was it.without competitors. If the Berlin policy has 
Succeeded so admirably, it has been due to the perfect unity of action 
between the Government and the capitalists, between diplomacy and 
finance. The first railway concessionaires in European Turkey were 
Franco-Austrian ; the first in Asiatic Turkey were British. The Austrian 
Government appears to have’ withdrawn voluntarily in favour of its _ 
pushful German ally, bidding Austrian speculators in Turkey follow 
the German lead; the British Government ‘has consistently evaded 
supporting its nationals in their financial intercourse with the Porte; 
French interests, on the other hand, have been now championed and 
now sacrificed by the Paris Cabinet of the day, with the result that ` 
French railway concessions within the Ottoman Empire look respect- 
able enough on the map, but have been swallowed up or crippled, in 
backstair fashion, by the German octopus. 


> 
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Previously to the commencement of German activity the following 
railways were already constructed :— 


In Europe:— 
The Oriental Railways ...... 575 miles Austro-French. 
Ln Asta:— 
Haidar Pasha-Ismidt ......... 54 miles British. 
Smyrna~Kassaba-Alashehr... 101 miles British. 
Smyrna-Aidin  .eeesesseesss 63 miles British. 
Mersina-Adana .eseesesssec 40 miles British. 
Mudania-Brussa ............06. '25 miles French. 


At frst it was no part of the German plan of campaign to obstruct 
the grant of concessions to capitalists of other nationalities. The 
obtaining of concessions on purely German account, and the selection 
of them on politico-commercial, that is to say on strictly strategical 
grounds was, in the early days, a sufficiently arduous task for the 
representatives of a Power that had neither historical nor geographical 
claims to an interest in Turkish affairs. Thus it has happened that, 
contemporaneously with the Teutonic penetration, the following 
“plums” have fallen to competitors :— 


In Europe :— . 
Salonika-Constantinople ... 316 miles French. 

In Asia:— 
Alashehr-Afioum Karahissar 219 miles French. (Osian) 
Aidin-Dineir  ............-.02.. 261 miles — Bnitish. 
Beyrout- Damascus- Hamah 268 miles FF ranco-Belgian. 
Jaffa-Jerusalem .............. > 54 miles French. 
Haifa~-Damascus)............ 152 miles Turkish (Ses) 


These non-German concessions constitute on paper a respectable 
share of the total mileage of constructed railways in European and 
Asiatic Turkey, but their value from a political and from a commercial 
standpoint is more apparent than real. German policy indeed had 
other fish to fry. The pan-Germans had very early bent their energies 
towards the grand dream of a through transit, under German control, 
from Berlin to the Persian Gulf. For the realisation of this 
tremendous project it was necessary that a solid foothold should be 
obtained, first at Constantinople, and secondly in Asia Minor. The von 
der Goltz mission was the first move; then followed the purchase of 
the Haidar Pasha-Ismidt line; the concession and construction of the 
Anatolian Railway system, covering and securing the whole hinterland 
of the western seaboard of Asia Minor, came next. In 1896, Baron 
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Hirsch, the Viennese banker and railway magnate, being dead, the 
Deutsche Bank commenced a large-scale purchase of the scrip of the 
Oriental Railways. It was imperative that this trans-Balkan high- 
road from Berlin to Constantinople should be under German control. 


The next step in the grand policy of penetration was the concession of 
the Baghdad Railway. On this every effort of diplomatic and financial | 


skill was concentrated—the German Emperor himself being called in 
to clinch the bargain. After many vicissitudes, after years of German 
insistence and Turkish wriggling, after some ineffective opposition 
from the British and Russian Chancelleries, the Sultan, in February, 
1902, ratified the great concession “to the nominees of the Deutsche 
Bank. The Anatolian Railway was to be continued from Konia, vzé 
Eregh, Adana, Nissibin, Mossul, Baghdad and Basra, to the Persian 
Gulf ; the great trunk line was to be broad-gauge, some 1,400 miles in 
length, and to carry with it an annual kilometric guarantee-of £660. 
During the protracted negotiations the concessionaires’ had found the 
time and means to protect the future line from all possible competition. 
Three coast lines threatened the Anatolia~-Baghdad system:, these 
were the Smyrna-Kassaba Extension, the Smyrna-Aidin Extension, 
and the Mersina-Adana line. By an arrangement (greatly criticised 


in France at the time) with the Smyrna-Kassaba, the Anatolia, 


Company has acquired practical control of this line, which joins its own 
at Afioum Karahissar; by arrangement with the Turkish authorities, 
the further extension of the Smyrna-Aidim-Dineir line has been 
blocked, rendering it harmless, and indeed ‘seriously threatening its 
commercial prospects; the Mersina-Adana line, the third, and a'very 
trivial competitor, will be blocked or bought when the Baghdad project 


reaches the Gulf of Alexandretta. These subsidiary deals have been , 


' necessary to the German main project, as will readily appear by a 
reference to the map—for it is unlikely that Haidar Pasha on the 
Bosphorus can ever become a rival to Smyrna and Alexandretta as an 
outlet for the produce of Asia Minor. 

All this activity in railroad construction on the part of Pa 
concessionaires ultimately resulted in arousing Abdul Hamid himself. 
The Commander of the Faithful at no time appears to have regarded 
the Baghdad project with anything but a friendly eye. He realises its 
military advantages to his Empjre. Any obstructions or delays 
encountered by the Deutsche Bank would seem to have come from 
Turkish Ministers who had their own axes to grind. Undoubtedly, 
moreover, it was the Baghdad project which suggested to the Sultan 
an ambitious scheme of his own—the Damascus-Hedjaz railway. This 
he has engineered out of his own purse, supplementéd by contributions 
from good Mohammedans, voluntary or compulsory as the case may 
be. Commencing from.Damascus, this narrow-gauge line has already 
reached Thabouk, to the south-east of Akabah, a point about 500 
miles from Damascus, leaving some 600 miles yet to be built before 
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Mecca is attained. By an agreement with the Franco-Belgian 
Company operating from Béyrout, the Sultan has simtltaneously 
- provided for the linking of the Hediaz line with the Baghdad project 
at or near Aleppo, whenever this latter line shall have progressed 
sufficiently eastwards. When the two systems are joined it will be 
possible to throw troops: from European Turkey into Southern 
Palestine and the Sinai Peninsula within seventy-two hours. 

For the sake of clearness I may now express in tabular form the 
success of the German policy of penetration by means ‘of Turkish 
railways actually constructed :— 


In Europe :— 
Wholly under German Control: 
Salonika-Monastir ........eceeseceeeeeeees 136 miles. 
Partly under German Control: 
Oriental Railways ........c.cccsccseseeeees 575 miles. 
Wholly under French Control: | 
Salonika-Constantinople —...........000s 316 miles. 
` In Asia:— | 
Wholly under German Control: 
Anatolian Railways .......cccccseseeeneeees 636 miles. 
‘Baghdad Railway (Ist section) ......... 125 miles. 
Partly under German Control : ` 
Smyrna-Afioum Karahissar ............ 320 miles. 
Mersina-Adana —...sssecccessseseeeesueeees 40 miles. 
Likely to pass under German Control : , 
SMN DINEI aruia an are: 324 miles. 
_ Under Turkish Administration : | 
Haifa-Damascus ...... AREON 152 miles, 
Hedjaz Railway sersiiversecssisiiveresss 500 miles. 
Franco-Belgian Concession : . 
Beyrout-Damascus-Hamah ............ 268 miles. 
. Wholly under French Control: 
Jaffa-Jerusalem — ....ccesesccesescrscevnsers 54 miles, 


Total constructed lines 3,446 


Thus out of a total of 3,446 miles, 897 miles are wholly under 
German control, 935 mules are partly under German control, 
. and the single British line of 324 miles is dominated by 
German influence. As the purely Turkish lines have been chiefly 
engineered by Germans we cannot place them on the other side of the 
account, on which, out of the total of 3,446 miles, we can set only 638 
miles independent of German influence. Of the unconstructed lines, 
German concessions account for 1,000 miles to the north of the 
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projected Baghdad line, and for the 1,300 unfinished miles of that 
concession between Eregli and the Persian Gulf; the Franco-Belgian 
concession has 180 miles to build to the north of Hamah, and 600 
miles of the Turkish Hedjaz Railway are yet unbuilt. It is true there 
appears to have been a Turkish pledge to Russia that railways north 
of the Baglidad line shall not be built or alienated without Russian 
consent, but even so the German share of the built and projected 
Turkish railways is remarkable. 

The first act of what I have called the Baghdad Railway drama may 
be said to have closed with the Imperial visit to Constantinople in 
1898; the second act terminated with the formal grant of the conces- 
sion in 1902. The third act has seen the early and abortive efforts to 
finance the great trunk line, and the impulsive construction of the first 
section of 200 kilometres between Konia and Eregli, which was opened 
to traffic in October, 1904. The semi-final act of the drama is 
concerned with the financing of the remainder of the line. 

The questions that interest us, therefore, at the present moment are 
two: Can Germany find the money for the Baghdad Railway without 
British assistance? Should our policy be to assist or to obstruct the 
enterprise ? 

In searching for an answer to the first of these important 
conundrums, I find it difficult to decide in the negative. It is true 
that the most conservative estimates of the cost of the whole under- 
taking place the figure at 425,000,000; that a guarantee for the 
interest on this capital is absolutely essential to the promoters; that 
the Turkish treasury is notoriously depleted, and that for many years 
to come the line cannot be worked at a profit. On the other hand, 
we know what the promoters have already accomplished. They have 
found in Berlin, Vienna and! Paris the capital for the first section of 
the line, by the issue of Turkish 4 per cent. bonds to the extent of 
42,000,000, secured on the surplus of the kilometric guarantee of the 
Ismidt-Angora section of the Anatolia system. They have actually 
constructed 897 miles of railway in the Turkish Empire for which 
they have found the requisite kilometric guarantees. They possess, in 
these kilometric guarantees, and in the annually increasing revenues 
of the already constructed lines an increasing security for any further 
capital expended on an extension from the present railhead at Eregli. 
They have, moreover, the not unimportant facts in their favour that 
the tithes of the provinces served by the lines already built show an 
average increase of 48 per cent., equivalent to 470,000 per annum, in 
the last ten years, and that these tithes are hypothecated to the 
kilometric guarantees, and may be arbitrarily increased if the Sultan 
should so ordain. Finally, they have the option of certain commercial 
monopolies, the profits on the conversion of any portion of the Turkish 
Debt that the Deutsche Bank may care to engineer, and last, but not 
least, they have the concession itself, which accords them a practical 
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monopoly of the land, water power, minerals and timber along the 
route. 

These considerations, all told, may not be sufficiently attractive for 
the investment of so huge a sum as 425,000,000; it is impossible to 
suppose that a more positive security will not be required when dealing 
with the “rocky” government of Turkey. But the Baghdad Railway 
Concession, as imposed upon Turkey by the astute German, makes 
each -200-kilometre section of: the line independent of the succeeding 
section ; there is no obligation to build from both ends at once, and the . 
concessionaires will undertake no such task unless they first secure a 
guarantee of the kilometric guarantee for the whole line. ' Again, 
both Germany and the Sultan have a first and an ulterior objective in 
the Baghdad Railway project. The first is Aleppo and the hinterland 
of the Gulf of Alexandretta; securing a junction with Damascus and 
the Hedjaz; the ulterior or secondary objective is the Persian Gulf—a 
far more costly undertaking. In this connection it is well to remember 
that the concession stipulates that none but the concessionaires shall 
construct any branch line to the Levantine- Coast between Mersina 
and Tripoli. Thus, while it may be fairly stated that British assist- 
ance is almost obligatory for the construction of the entire line, it is 
quite possible that Aleppo may be reached, the Taurus circumvented 
and Damascus linked up by Turco-German contrivance alone. The 
German penetration of Asiatic Turkey would then be fairly substan- 
tiated, and the rest—a very big rest, admittedly—would’ be nearer 
accomplishment than it is to-day. 

But it is one thing to say that the next two sections of the line 
may possibly be built without British assistance, and another to 
volunteer that assistance without any return. Admitting that there 
is no doubt of the absolute necessity of our co-operation for the com- 
pletion of the entire project, it is still “not proven” that even the next 
two sections can be built without our good will. The surest method of 
facilitating the German syndicate’s big task will be to give: British 
. consent to the proposed increase of the Turkish customs, and! in this 
connection the recent discussion in the House of Lords, initiated by 
. Lord Newton, is particularly instructive. An important fact not 
mentioned in the course of that debate is the letter, bearing the early . 
date of 31st January, 1902, addressed to the Porte: by the directors 
of the Anatolian Railway Company, in which they say that they are 
prepared to accept, as guarantee of the kilometric guarantee, the 
mortgage of the part-proceeds of an increase in the Turkish Customs. 
Since that date Turkish and German diplomacy have, as the debate 
showed, contrived the provisional consent of the Powers to this 
increase, and, bearing in mind the real object in view, one cannot 
help the suspicion that the ostensible reason for this increase—the 
balancing of the Macedonian budget in the altruistic interests of 
Macedonian reform—is far from being the correct reason. Lord 
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Edmond Fitzmaurice assured the House of Lords that the British 
Government had stipulated that every penny of the proposed three 
per cent. increase should be devoted to the Macedonian budget: 
but he found it impossible to assure his hearers that this would not 
let loose other and existing Turkish revenue which might be ear- 
marked for the kilometric guarantee of the Baghdad Railway. He 
could of course give no such assurance. Turkish finance is altogether 
too complicated and mysterious, Have not the German financiers, 
without any customs increase, found guarantees for other railways and 
for the first section of this one? In fact it is no exaggeration to say 
that Lord Fitzmaurice’s speech on this occasion amounted to a con- 
fession that he personally felt sure the proposed increase would accrue 
to the direct advantage of the Baghdad project, and that he knew 
this was the only explanation of Turkish anxiety to obtain the Powers’ 
consent. If therefore Great Britain consents, she does it with her eyes 
open. But the debate elicited the important fact that Turkey, to the 
surprise of Downing Street, had rejected our very moderate conditions. 
No explanation for this rejection, however, was imparted to the 
public—and it is not necessary to search for one. Turkey may have 
objected by German advice or against German advice. The gréat 
lever of the increase of the customs dues is still in British hands. 
How shall we use it? Should we assist or obstruct the extension of 
the Baghdad Railway? 

It may be that the wish is father to the thought; but, in the report 
of the recent debate, notably in Lord Fitzmaurice’s concluding 
remarks and in the guarded utterance of Lord Lansdowne, and again 
in the peculiarly contradictory articles which have recently appeared 
in the German Press—articles for the most part obviously inspired, 
some for, and some violently against, Anglo-German co-operation—lI 
gather that such Anglo-German co-operation in the further construc- 
tion of the great trunk line is well within the sphere of practical 
_ politics. Of one fact, however, there can be no doubt: the pan- 
German school will not renounce its proud dream of the “German 
“Baghdad Bahn ”—that is to say, will not renounce absolute and 
undivided German control, except in the last resort. The five or six 
millions sterling required for the piercing of the great Taurus range 
between Eregli and the plain of Adana are not to be found in a hurry. 
Nearly two years have elapsed since this big sum was “wanted.” 
Possibly all devices have been tried by the concessionaires, and only 
the device of the customs increase is left. Possibly, probably, to give 
away this lever will cause Anglo-German co-operation to be 
indefinitely deferred, or at least until the Anatolian and Hedjaz 
systems are linked and the Gulf of Alexandretta becomes a German 
naval base. And Anglo-German co-operation is a thing to be desired. 
We have slept in Asiatic Turkey while Germany has worked. We 
are not asleep, and we do not intend to sleep, in the Persian Gulf, nor, 
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let it be hoped, in that mighty region of commercial potentialities, 
Mesopotamia. We have definite and, withal, reasonable objections to 
German over-lordship south of Mossul, just as we must look with an 
unfriendly eye on any disproportionate increase of the German Navy. 
But we need not object to German commercial enterprise in Asia 
Minor, nor, for that matter, in European Turkey. That is more the 
concern of the interested parties. If the pan-Germans insist on a 
German railway from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf, we insist on that 
railway being British. There is the conflict; and there, also, is the 
way of settlement! Sir Edward Grey does not need to be told that 
British obstruction of the Baghdad Railway will be infinitely more 
difficult after the railhead has reached Killis or Tel Habesh, and Aleppo 
and Damascus are linked up. ‘The moral is obvious. We should 
negotiate while we have something to offer. 


ALURED GRAY BELL. 


A RELIGION OF RUTH. 


N Englishman who went to see a Hindu saint was deterred 
from entering the cave where the holy man lived by the 
spectacle of numerous rats. The hermit, observing his hesitation, 
inquired what was the matter? “Don’t you see them?” answered his 
visitor. “Yes,” was the brief reply. “Why don’t you kill them?” 
asked the Englishman. “Why should I kill them?” said the native 
of the land. Finding the whole onus of the discussion thrown on his 
shoulders, the English traveller felt that it would be dificult with his 
limited knowledge of the language to express a European’s ideas 
about rats. He thought to sum up the case in one sentence: “We 
“people kill them.” To which the saint answered: “We people don’t 
“kill them.” i 

In another country, but still among a race which has inherited the 
habit of looking at questions between man and animals not exclusively 
from the man’s point of view, a learned professor proposed to an old 
Zoroastrian who followed the calling of a gardener at Yezd, that they 
should dig up an ant-hill to ascertain if the local prejudice were true 
which insisted that inside each ant-hill there lodged two scorpions. 
The old Persian declined to be a party to any such proceeding. “As 
“Jong as the scorpions stay inside,” he said with decision, “we have 
“no right to molest them and to do so would bring ill-luck.” 

These anecdotes show, amusingly and convincingly, the wall of 
demarcation between Eastern and Western thought by which the son 
of the West is apt to find his passage barred. They serve my purpose 
in quoting them the better because they are not connected with the 
religious sect whose precepts I am going to sketch. They illustrate 
what I believe to be true, namely that this sect and Buddhism itself 
would not have made their way in so wonderful a manner, seemingly 
almost without effort had they not found the ground prepared by a 
racial tendency to fly to the doctrine of Aszmsa or “non-killing ” which 
forms part of their systems. 

No religion prevails unless it appeals to some chord, if not of the 
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human heart everywhere, at least of the particular human hearts to 
which it is directed. In the West a religion based on Vegetarianism 
would not have a chance. Not that there exists no trace of the life- 
preserving instinct among Western peoples—far from that. AH nice 
children have it and all saints of the type of him of Assisi. Other 
people have it who are neither children, nor saints, nor yet lunatics 
(“though by your smiling you seem to say so”). I know an old hero 
of the Siege of Delhi who to this day would stoop to lift a worm from 
his path. But the sentiment, which in the West is rather a secret 
. thing, forming a sort of freemasonry among those who feel it, asserts 
its sway in the East in the broad light of day. No one there would 
mind giving the fullest publicity to his opinion that the -scorpion has 
as good a right to live undisturbed in his domestic ant- hill as you 
have in your suburban villa. 

Long before the Jainas made Ahimsa a oe to perfection, 
innumerable Asiatics practised and even preached the very same rule. 
It was the bond of union between all the religious teachers and 
ascetics who constituted a well-defined feature in Indian life from 
remote if not from the earliest antiquity. The founders of Jainism 
and of Buddhism, too, were Gurus like the rest, only they possessed an 
intensified magnetic influerice and, at least in Buddha's case, an unique 
genius. Every Eastern religion has been taught by a Guru, not 
excepting the most divine-of them all* 

In the occurrence of a new religious evolution much depends’ on the 
individual, but much also on the fulness of time. When Buddhism 
and Jainism arose, the psychological moment was come ‘for a change 
or modification in the current faith, To some degree, both were a 
revolt against Sacerdotalism. Men were told that they could work 
out their salvation without priestly aid or intervention. The new 
teachers, though each springing from the class of the feudal nobility, 
won to their side the surging wave of the only kind of democratic 
yearning which, till now, Asia has known: the yearning for religiqus 
equality. Professor Herman Jacobi (the foremost authority on 
- Jainism, to whom all who study the subject owe an unbounded debt) 
suggests that there was a -certain friction between the highly 
meritorious of the noble and the priestly castes because the priests 
were inclined to look down on the layman saint. To this category 
belonged Sakya Muni, who was the younger son of a prince, or, as we l 
should say, a feudal lord, and who renounced rank and riches to 
become a recluse. The same family history is told of Mahavira whom 
the Jainas claim to be their founder. For a long time Europeans 
believed the two religions to have but one source, and Jainism was 


* “It is stated of the Divine Founder of the Christian ‘religion that without a 
parable spoke He not to the ee ais Christ, in fact, acted and taught as an Oriental 
Guru, a character which none © the European writers of Christ's life has invested 
Him with.” Rev. J. Long: v. “ Oriental Proverbs” in the Sepon of the Proceedings 
of the Second Congress ef Orientalists. 
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dismissed as a Buddhist sect. The Jainas, however, always strongly 
held that they had a founder of their own, namely, Mahavira, and they 
even declared that Buddha was not his master but his disciple. After 
much research, Professor Jacobi decided the case in their favour by 
assigning to them a separate origin. Both Sakya Muni and Mahavira 
are generally believed to have flourished in the sixth century B.C. 
The confusion of the Jainas with the Buddhists and even with the 
Brahmans has made it difficult to reckon their present numbers: in 
the census of 190I they are estimated at 1,334,138, chiefly living in 
the Bombay Presidency, but this does not tell us their real number. 
Jainas are to be found almost everywhere in Upper India, in the West 
and South and along the Ganges. They inhabit the towns more than the 
country. : In treating ancient Indian religions the living document is 
always round the corner, ready to be called into the witness box, and 
the Jainas of to-day can give a good account of themselves. Everyone 
has a good word for them; a friend of mine than whom few know 
India better, describes them thus: “A tall, fair, handsome, good and 
“humble lot they are and terribly bullied they are by bellicose Hindus 
“black, brown and fair, who all look on Jainas-as made for them to 
“pilfer, but the Jainas never turn on their persecutors.” In spite of 
their meekness, they are good men of business which is proved by their 
remarkable success in commerce. Perhaps it is not such bad policy to 
be peaceful, and helpful, and honest as a cymical century supposes. 
The Jainas say of Mahavira that he was one of a long line of holy 
ascetics twenty-four of whom are venerated in their temples under the 
name of Tirthakaras or Jinas,, “Conquerors” in the sense of having 
conquered the flesh. Needless to point out that the founders of great 
religious systems invariably accept this-principle of evolution: they 
complete what others began, and in due time anew manifestation will 
arrive either in the form of a more perfect revelation of themselves 
or in that of a fore-destined successor. The Buddhists now await 
Matreya or “the Buddha of kindness.” The Jainas have not added 
to their twenty-four glorified beings, but there is nothing to prevent 
them from doing so. To these specimens of perfected humanity they 
. have raised some of the most glorious temples ever lifted by the hand 
of man towards heaven. Tier on tier mount the exquisitely beautiful 
towers of the Jaina cathedrals in the most lonely part of the Muklagerri 
hills. They seem lke the Parsifal music turned into stone: an 
allegory of the ascent of the soul from corruption to incorruption, from 
change to permanency. The desire to worship something finds a vent 
in the reverence paid to the Tirthakaras, but the Jaina religion admits 
neither relics nor the iteration of prayers. The building of splendid 
shrines and of refuges for man and beast are the particular means of 
grace open to the Jaina who cannot comply in all respects with the 
exacting demands of his scriptures which, were they literally fulfilled, 
would leave no one in the world but ascetics. The wealthy Jaina is 
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only too glad to avail himself of the chance of acquiring some merit, 
however far it must fall short of the highest. Besides this, in moments 
of religious fervour temple-building becomes a frenzy: whole races are 
swept along by the blind impulse to incarnate their spiritual cravings 
in spires or pagodas or minarets pointing to the sky—the eternal 
symbol. The greatest of Jaina temples mark the epoch of some a 
wave of spiritual emotion. 

The Jaina scriptures’ which were first collected from aural jóa 
and written down by a learned man in the sixth century, A.D., are 
really a Rule of Discipline for monks, and not a guide for the mass of 
mankind. If we could imagine the only Christian Scripture being the 
immortal book of Thomas a Kempis, we should form the idea of a 
very similar state of things. It is surprising not how little but how 
much of this rigid rule is followed by every Jaina to this day, be he 
_ monk or layman. The vegetarian principle involved in Akimsa is 

observed rigorously by all—clearly with no bad effect on health after 
a trial of about twenty-four centuries, for the Jainas physique is 
excellent, and they are less subject to disease than the other communi- 
ties. They strain and boil water before drinking, and whatever may 
be said of the motive the practice must be highly commended. They 
are also often to be seen wearing a mouth-cloth to prevent them from 
‘swallowing flies, and they carry little brooms with which they sweep 
insects out of their path. The hospitals for sick animals begin to 
be better managed than formerly, when they incurred much censure as 
mere conglomerations of hopeless suffering to relieve which practical 
. means were not taken. A folly adopted by the more fanatical Jainas 
at the time of their origin was that of going “sky clad,” which makes 
it probable that they were the gymno-sophists known to the Greeks. 
They saw well later to limit this practice to certain times and occasions 
-or to abandon it for the far more pleasant one of wearing white- 
garments. Buddha warned his followers against the “sky-clad” 
aberration. He disagreed with the Jainas on a more vital point in 
the view he took of penance and self-inflicted torture. It shows the 
high intellectuality of the man that towards the end of his life he ` 
pronounced penance, though he had gone through much of it himself, 
to be vanity of vanities. The Jainas take the opposite view: “Subdue 
“the body just as fire consumes old wood.” They hold that merit is 
bound up with a certain definite and tangible thing: the Buddhist, 
more philosophically, makes it consist in intention. This is the chief 
doctrinal difference between Jaina and Buddhist, and though each is 
_ bound to charity and the Jaina is particularly enjoined by his scriptures 
not to turn other people’s religion into ridicule, it has to be confessed 
that in their frequent disputes, they spare no pains and neglect no arts 
` of Socratic reasoning to reduce each. others theories to an absurdity. 
Irony is a weapon always’ used in Indian religious discussion. 

Mahavira - himself “fulfilled the law” by allowing gnats, 
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flies and other things to bite -him and crawl over him 
for four months without >ever once losing his equanimity. 
It is told that he met all sorts of pleasant or unpleasant 
events with an even mind whether. they arose from divine 
powers, men, or animals. The Jainas did not deny that there were 
divine powers: there might be any number of them, and the influence 
they wielded for good or for ill (T think especially for ill) was not 
inconsiderable. Only they were not morally admirable like a man 
victorious through suffering. The greater willingness of the Jainas to 
admit gods into the wheel of being, and even to allow some homage 
to be paid to them, was one reason why they clashed less with the 
Brahmans. After the subsidence of Buddhism the Jainas managed to 
go on existing, somewhat despised and annoyed, but tolerated. 

While both Buddhists and Jainas place the prohibition to take life 
at the head of their law, 1ts application is infinitely more thorough- 
going among the Jainas, who also attach to it ideas which have no 
place in Buddhist metaphysics. From the Jaina position, it seems to 
imply a tendency to primitive animism, though it is hard to say 
whether this comes from a real process of retrogression or simply from 
the Indo-Aryan desire for a synthesis—the more easily attained the 
more you assume. It is startling to hear that in the last census over 
eight millions were returned as animists—it proves that the old 
credences die hard. The Jainas took into their soul-world fire, water, 
wind, shooting plants and germinating seeds. The disciplinary results 
must have been inconvenient, but a religion was never less popular 
because it put its devotees to inconvenience. Those who still clung 
to animistic beliefs were already prepared: to see a soul in the flickering 
fire, the rushing water, the growing blade. We all have odds and ends 
of animism; did not Coventry Patmore say: “There is something 
“human in a tree?” With more detail the Jaina observes that trees 
and plants are born and grow old; they distinguish the seasons, they 
turn towards the sun, the seed grows up, “the Asoka buds and 
“blossoms when touched by a fair girl’s feet ”—how, then, shall we 
deny all knowledge to them? Once and once only I have noticed it 
given as a reason for sparing trees and pianis that they may contain 
the transmigrated soul of a man. 

Even in the case of animals, the doctrine of transmigration is rarely 
adduced as the reason for not killing them, though it is fully accepted 
by Jainas in common with all the Indian sects sprung from Brahman- 
ism by which it was started. Coming to the Indian views of animals 
from those which antiquity represented as the preaching of 
Pythagoras we expect to see this argument put forward at every turn, 
but it is not. In Jaina writings the incentive is humanity: to do to 
others as we would be done by. It is true that as an aid to this 
incentive, the cruel are threatened with the most awful punishments. 
In Indian sacred writings one is wearied by the nice balance constantly 
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drawn between every deed and its consequences to the doer for a 
subsequent millennium. In medizval monkish legends we find exactly 
the same device for keeping the adept in the paths of virtue, but 
- wherever we find it, we sigh for the spontaneous emotion of pity of the 
Good Samaritan who never reflected “If I do not get off my ass and 
“go to help that Jew, how very bad it will be for my Karman!” ° 

We ought not to forget in this connection that rewards and punish- 
ments have not the-same meaning to the Indian as to us: they are not 
extraneous prizes or penalties, but the working out of a mathematical 
problem which we both set and solve for ourselves. It is utterly 
impossible to escape from the consequences of our evil acts: they are 
debts which must be paid, though we may set about performing good 
acts which will make our future happiness exceed’ our future misery in 
time and extent. The highest good comes of itself, automatically, to 
him who merits it, as is illustrated with great beauty in the Jaina 
stoty of the White Lotus. This flower, the symbol of perfection, 
bloomed in the centre of a pool and was descried by many who made. 
violent efforts to reach it, but they were all set fast in the mud. -Then 
came a holy ascetic who stood motionless on the bank. “O white 
“Lotus, fly up!” he said, and the White Lotus flew to his breast. 
Even among Indian sects which all abound in this kind of composition 
the Jainas are remarkable for, their wealth of moral ‘tales and 
apothegms. As is well known, they possess a parable called “The 
“Three Merchants,” closely resembling the parable of the Talents as 
told by Matthew and Luke, and still more exactly agreeing with the 
version given in the so-called “Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 

The theory of Karman suggests several modern scientific specula- 
tions such as the idea that the brain retains an ineffaceable print of 
every impression received by it, and again, the extreme view of 
heredity which makes the individual the moral and physical slave of 
former generations. It is a theory which has the advantage of © 
disposing of many riddles. Take, for instance, the existence of wild 
beasts. No Jaina or Buddhist would accept the postulate of their 
intentional creation by a beneficent deity with which Blake’s wonderful 
lines have made us familiar, though it is not, of course, implied in the 
Hebrew cosmogony story in which the kings of the desert. are repre- 
sented as innocent and tame until man’s disobedience brought war into 
_ the earth. To the Jaina the tiger. is an ex-man of cruel propensities, 
which is hard on the tiger, but it gives a lucid explanation of his 
raison @étre. Different sects have slightly varying opinions about 
the nature of the Karman: the Jainas see in this receptacle of good 
and evil deeds a material, though supersensual, reality with a physical 
basis. Each individual consists of five parts: the visible body, the 
vital energy thought to consist of fire, or as we might say,.of electricity, 
the Karman and two subliminal selves which appear to be only latent 
in most persons, but by which, when called into activity, the individual 
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can transform himself, travel to distances and do other unusual things. 
That each man is provided with a wraith or double is an old and 
widely-spread belief of which the “angel” of St. Peter is one manifes- 
tation, and perhaps the “angels of the children” who are always in 
the presence of God may also belong to this order and not to the order 
of “guardian angels.” But in these cases the double does not seem 
to be commanded by its pair: it seems to move like an unconscious, 
wandering photograph of him. 

The Jainas have the same word for the soul and for life: giva, and 
this name they bestow on the whole range of things which they 
consider as living: the elements, seeds, plants, animals, men, gods. 
One would think that the sense of personal identity would become 
vague in the contemplation of voyages over so vast a sea of being, 
but, on the contrary, this identity is the one thing about which the 
individual seems perfectly sure. We have frequently such utterances 
ds: “My own self is the doer and the undoer of misery and happiness ; 
“my own self is friend and foe.” A sort of void seems spread round 
the individual which even family affection, very strong though it has 
always been in India, 1s powerless to bridge. A lovely testimony to 
this affection and at the same time an avowal of its unavailingness, is 
to be found in-the one single exception to the Jaina law that the 
wholly virtuous man must desire nothing, not even Nirvana must he 
desire, much less earthly love or friendship. But he may desire to 
take upon him the painful illness of one of his dear kindred. It is 
added sadly, however, that never has such a desire been fulfilled, for 
one man cannot take upon him the pains of another, neither can he 
feel what another feels. 

“Man is born alone, he dies alone, he falls alone, he rises alone. 
“His passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions and impressions 
“belong to him exclusively. Another cannot save him or help him. 
“He grows old, his hair turns white, even this dear’body he must 
“relinquish—none can stay the hour.” 

Again it is written :— 

“Man! thou art thy own friend, why wishest thou for a friend 
“beyond thyself?” 

The isolation of the soul with its paramount importance to its 
owner (that is to say, to itself) makes it obligatory to pursue its 
interests even at the expense of the most sacred affections. The 
Pagan, the Jew, the Moslem could not have. been brought to yield 
assent to this doctrine, but it meets us continually in Catholic 
hagiology ; for instance, St. François de Sales told Madame de Chantal 
that she ought, if needful, to walk into the cloister over the dead body 
of her son. So in a Jaina story, father, mother, wife, child, sister, 
brother, try in vain to wrest a holy young man from his resolve to leave 
them. In vain the old people say: “We will do all the work if you 
“will only come home; come, child! We will pay your debts; you 
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‘need not stay longer than you like—only come home!” The quite 
admirable young man (who sets one furiously wishing for a stout birch 
rod) proceeds on his way unmoved. But it is remarked, “At such 
“appeals the weak break down like old, worn-out oxen going up hill.” 
We prefer the weak. 

Who was the first anchorite? Perhaps in very early states of 
society, a few individuals got lost in the mountain or forest where they 
lived on fruits and nuts, and then, after a long time, some of them 
were re-discovered, and; because they seemed so strange and 
mysterious after their long seclusion, they were credited with super-. 
natural gifts. Animals do not go away alone except in the rare 
case of being seized with mania, or in the universal case of feeling - 
the approach of death. The origin of hermits cannot, therefore, be 
explained by analogy with animals. \ 

One can conceive that a hermit’s life may have great attractions, | 
but scarcely that of a Jaina hermit who ‘is expected to employ his - 
leisure in the most painful ‘mortification of the flesh. Though other- 
worldly advantages form the great object which spurs men to choose 
such a lot we must not forget that this sort of life is held to confer 
powers which are by no means other-worldly. By it the Brahman 
becomes superior to caste, being incapable of pollution: if he wished 
he could drink after the most miserable Western had touched the cup. 

The theory of asceticism is very much alike everywhere, and the 
extraordinary faculties claimed by the Jainas for their holy men are 
the portion, more or less, of the Indian holy man in general. These 
faculties may be briefly described as an abnormal development of 
the subliminal self, but that is not an adequate account of the vastness 
of their range. One feels often inclined to ask—without granting - 
revelation or; indeed, the existence of an omniscient being who could 
give it—how does the Buddhist or Jaina acquire perfect certainty that 
he knows_all about his own and man’s destiny? The question of 
. authority is of primary importance in all religions: in what way does 
Buddhist or Jaina solve it? It is evident that scepticism based on - 
this very ground, does sometimes harass the soul of the Jaina novice: 
. “The weak,” we are told, “when bitten by a snarling dog or annoyed 
“by flies and gnats, will begin to say: ‘I have not seen the next world, 
“all may end with death?” It startles one to hear from the mouth 
of the devil’s advocate in an ancient Eastern homily a cry so modern, 
so Western :— 


« Death means heaven, he longs to receive it, 
. But what shall I do if I don’t believe it ?”’* i 


Sir Alfred Lyaill’s questioner found none to answer him, but the 
Jaina has an answer which, if accepted, must prove entirely satis- 
factory. The superlatively virtuous individual possesses an effortless 


k * “Verses written in India,” p. 13. 
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certainty about the secrets of life. In a state super-induced by means 
which, though arduous, are at the disposal of all, the soul can view 
itself, read its history, past, present and to come, know the souls of 
others, remember what happened in former births, understand the 
heavenly bodies and the universe. Here is nothing miraculous : a veil 
is lifted, and hidden things become plain. It is as if a man who had 
cataract in both eyes underwent a successful operation—after which 
he sees. 

The supersensual perception of Jaina, or Joghi, or Guru is much 
akin to the “infused knowledge ” ascribed to the saints of the Thebaid. 
He knows—-because he knows. By the devout, information derived 
from these persons is accepted as readily as we should accept informa- 
tion about radium from a qualified scientific man. The most confident 
of all that the information is true, is he who gives it: fraud must be 
dismissed finally as the key to any such phenomena. 

The Indian mind has grasped a great idea in referring what we call 
spirit to fixed laws no less than what we call matter. But in spirit 
it sees a force infinitely exceeding the force of matter. “The holy’ 
“monk,” say the Jaina scriptures, “might reduce millions to ashes by 
“the fire of his wrath.” Besides such tremendous powers as these he 
has all the minor accomplishments of the spiritualist or hypnotist : 
thought-reading, levitation, clairvoyance, etc., and he can always tame 
wild beasts. He is under strict obligations to use his powers with 
discretion. It is not nght to make profit out of them: that man is 
anathema who lives by divination from dreams, diagrams, sticks, bodily 
changes, the cries of animals. The Jainas denounce magic not less 
strongly than the other religious teachers of the East. This is 
interesting because the reasons are lacking which are commonly held 
to explain the world-wide prejudice against magic: the Jainas do not 
attribute it to the agency of evil spirits, nor can their dislike of it be 
attributed to the professional jealousy of priests in regard to rival 
thaumaturgists. For the Jaina the power of magic-working lies in 
every one, and those who have developed their other spiritual powers 
have also this one at their command, but to avail themselves of it is an 
enormous sin. There is a weird story showing what infamies a magic- 
working “ascetic” may perpetrate. A monk carried off, by magical 
arts, all the women he met, till the king of that country trapped him 
in a hollow tree and had him put to death. The women were set free 
and returned to their husbands, except one, who‘refused to go back 
because she had fallen desperately in love with her seducer. A very 
wise man suggested that the monk’s bones should be pounded and 
mixed with milk, and then given to the woman to drink: this was 
done and she was cured of her passion. 

Over the whole East, the report that someone was working miracles, 
even the most beneficent, raised both suspicion and jealousy. This 
was why secrecy was recommended about all such acts. 
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How far the belief in the extraordinary gifts of the ascetic rests on 
hallucination, and how far men in an artificially-created abnormal 
condition can do things of which hypnotic manifestations are but the 
_outer edge, it is not my purpose to inquire. The Jaina monks are said 
sometimes to fast for four days, and no doubt the stimulus of starvation 
‘(especially when the brain has not been weakened by long disease), 
‘ produces an ecstatic state which men have everywhere supposed to 
indicate religious perfection. This may be observed even in birds, 
which from some difficulty in swallowing, die of starvation: I had a 
canary that sang for days before it died a sweet incessant song, the 
like of which I never heard: it seemed not earthly. 

The best side in Eastern religions is not their thaumaturgy but 
the steady ethical tendency which pushes itself up out of the jungle of 
extravagance and self-delusion. Though we may not have much 
sympathy with the profession of a “houseless” saint, it is impossible 
to deny the moral elevation of such a picture of him as is drawn in 
the Jaina conversion story of “The True Sacrifice.” A holy man, 
born in the highest Brahmanical caste, but who had found wisdom 
in Jaina vows, went on a long journey and walked and walked till he 
came to Benares, where he found a very learned Brahman who was 
deeply versed in astronomy and in the Vedas. When the “House- 
“less” arrived, the priest was about to offer up sacrifice, and’ perhaps 
‘because he did not wish to be disturbed at such a moment, he told him 
rudely to go away—he would have no beggars there. The holy man 
was not angry; he had not come to extort food or water, but from 
the pure desire to save souls. He quietly told the priest that he was 
ignorant of the essence of the Vedas, of the true meaning of sacrifice, 
of the government of the heavenly bodies. There must have been a 
peculiar effluence of sanctity flowing from the “Houseless” as the 
priest took his rebukes with meekness, and merely asked for enlighten- 
ment. Then the seer delivered his message. It is not the tonsure 
that makes the priest or repetition of the sacred: syllable om that makes 
the saint. - It is not by dwelling in woods or by wearing clothes of 
bark or grass that salvation may be reached. Equanimity, chastity, 
knowledge, and penance are the ways to holiness. His actions alone 
colour a man’s soul: as his works. are, so is he. Persuaded of the 
truth, the priest addressed the “Houseless ” as the truest of sacrificers, 
the most learned of all who know the Vedas, the inspired‘ exponent of 
Brahmanahood, and begged him to accept his alms. But the 
mendicant refused: he only conjured the priest out of pity for his own 
soul to join, the order of the “Houseless.” After having been rightly 
schooled in Jaina precepts, the Brahman followed his advice, and in 
due time he became a very great saint like his instructor, 

As the Jaina scriptures are in effect a manual of discipline for 
monks, it is natural that they should be severe on womankind. Not 
that a woman’s soul is worth less than a man’s, or, rather, since spirit 
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is sexless, the distinction does not exist. A woman may be as good 
a saint as a man; a nun may. be as meritorious as a monk. The 
identity of mysticism mdependent of creed was never more apparent 
than in the beautiful saying of a Jaina nun: “As a bird dislikes the 
“cage, so do I dislike the world,” which might have been uttered by 
any of the self-consumed spirits of the’ Latin church from St. Teresa 
downwards. I have nevercome across an allusion to being born again 
as a woman as a punishment. But though the fullest potentiality of 
merit is allowed to woman in the abstract, the Eternal Feminine is 
looked upon in the concrete as man’s worst snare. “Women are the 
“greatest temptation in the world.” The Jaina books are Counsels 
of Perfection and not a Decalogue framed for common humanity: 
they give one the idea of being intended for preternaturally good 
people, and never more so than in the manner in which they treat the 
dreadful snares and temptations for which women are answerable: 
instead of a Venusberg we are shown—the domestic hearth! The 
story in question might be called “The Woes of the Model Husband!” 
A girl who vowed that she would do anything rather than be parted 
from the dear object of her affections, has no sooner settled the matter 
once for all by marriage than she begins to scold and trample on the 
poor man’s head. Her spouse is sent on a thousand errands, not one 
moment can he call his own. Countless are the lady’s wants and her 
commands keep pace with them: “Do look for the bodkin; go and 
“get some fruit; bring wood to cook the vegetables; why don’t you 
“come and rub my back instead of standing there doing nothing? Are 
“my clothes all right? Where is the scent-bottle? I want the hair- 
“dresser. Where is my basket to put my things in? And my 
“trinkets? There, I want my shoes and my umbrella) Bring me my 
“comb and the ribbon to tie up my hair. Get the looking-glass and 
“a tooth-brush. I must have a needle and thread. You really ought 
“to look after the stores, the rainy season will be here in no time.” 
These and many more are the young wife’s behests, the appalling list 
of which might well intimidate those about to marry, but there is 
worse to come. When “the joy of their lives, the crown of their 
“wedded bliss” arrives in the shape of a baby, it is the unfortunate 
. husband who is set to mind it: he has to get up in the night to sing 
lullabies to it “just as if he were a nursemaid,” and ashamed though 
he is of such a humiliation, he is actually put to wash the baby-linen! 
-“All this has been done by many men who for the sake of pleasure 
“have stooped so low; they become the equals of slaves, animals, 
“beasts of burden, mere nobodies? Would not most readers take this 
for a quotation from one of Ibsen’s plays rather than from a sacred 
volume which was composed a considerable time before the beginning 
of our era? 

The Indian pessimist is withheld from suicide by the dread of a 
worse existence beyond the pyre. He is the coward of conscience to 
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a much greater extent than the weary Occidental, because his sense 
of the unseen is so much stronger, In the Jaina system, however, 
suicide is permitted under certain circumstances. After twelve years 
‘of rigorous penance a man is allowed the supreme favour of “a religious 
“death ”—in other words, he may commit suicide by starvation, This 
is called Itvara. The Indian does not seem to have the power of 
dying when he pleases without the assistance of starvation which is. 
possessed by some ofthe higher savage. races. 

The soul may be re-born.in any earthly form from the lowest to 
the highest, but there-are other possibilities before it when it leaves its 
mortal coil. Those who are very bad, too bad to disgrace the earth . 
again—ahbove all; the cruel—are consigned to an Zuferno more awful 
than Dante’s, though not without points of striking resemblance to 
it. The very good who abounded in charity and in truth, but who yet 
lived in the world the life of the world, become gods, glorified beings 
enjoying a great measure of happiness and power, but not eternal. 
Far beyond the joys of this heaven, which are still thinkable, is the 
unthinkable bliss of the Perfect, of the Conquerors, of the Changeless. 
The human mind could not adjust the idea of evolution more scientific- 
ally to the soul’s destiny. 

It is unnecessary to say that the number of men who become even 
- gods is very small. A great deal is achieved if a man is simply born 
again as a man, for though Jaina and Buddhist think that man’s lot 
is wretched (or, at least, that it ought to be when we consider its 
inherent evils), yet it must be distinctly remembered that they think 
the life of beasts far more wretched. ‘Leopards “Song of the 
“Nomadic Shepherd in Asia,” in which he makes the world-weary 
shepherd envy the fate of ‘his sheep, is steeped in Western not in 
Eastern pessimism: only in the last lines, wee really contradict the 
rest, we find the true Eastern note :— á 


“ Perchance in every form 
That Nature may on everything bestow 
The day of birth brings everlasting woe.” 


The Indian seems never to be struck by what to us seems (perhaps 
in error, but I hope not) the inconscient joy of creatures, nor yet by that 
of children. He is constantly sure that all creation groaneth and 
travaileth. Nothing is young in Asia, all is very old. Everyone is > 
tired. In our minds thoughtless joy is connected with innocency, and 
in these Indian creeds there is no innocency as there is no effortless 
All-Good. Perfection is the result of labour. No other religious 
teacher spoke of little children as Christ did-—Christ, whose incompre- ` 
hensible followers were one day to consign the larger part of them, as 
a favour, “to the easiest room in hell” Ardently as children are 
desired and lovingly as they are treated in the East, something 
essential to the charm of childhood eludes: thig Oriental perception 
of it. 
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In the sacred books of those Indian communities which concern 
themselves most about animals, they are very rarely shown m an 
attractive light. The horse, almost alone, is spoken of with genuine 
admiration; for instance, there is this simile: “As the trained 
“Kambéga steed whom no noise frightens, exceeds all other horses 
“in speed, so a very learned monk is superior to all others?” An 
elephant is extolled for having knelt down before a holy recluse 
though only newly tamed, and we hear that Mahavira’s words were 
understood by all animals. Folk-lore tells much that scriptures do 
not tell, and if we had a collection of Jaina folklore we should find, 
no doubt, records of charming friendships between beasts and saints, 
but in the Jaina sacred books pity, not love, is the feeling shown 
towards animals. 

As a rule, Indian philosophical writers shirk the question of how 
far the soul which was and may be again a man’s retains its conscious- 
ness during its residence in lower forms. Probably the answer, were 
it given, would be: “Not very far,” but the higher animals are credited 
with a fuller share of reflection than in the West. Hence it is prefer- 
able to assume the shape of one of the higher than of one of the lower 
organisms, but still it is far better to be re-born as the lowest of 
men than as the highest of animals. 

If it 1s something to be re-born as a man at all, it is a great deal to 
be re-born as a fortunate man, healthy, wealthy, and surrounded by 
troops of friends: at least, to the simple-minded such a prospect must 
appear to hold out a very splendid hope. It is remarkable what good 
care the framers of the intensely ascetic Jaina faith took of people 
who could not pretend to walk in the path of the elect. The mere 
“householder ” (so called to distinguish him from the more admirable 
“Houseless”) has the promise of an ample recompense if he is only 
truthful, and humane, and liberal in alms-giving and temple-building. 
He may win very great promotion on earth or even a place in the Jaina 
heaven, the abode of light, where happy beings live long and enjoy 
great power and energy, and never grow old. Such a state agrees 
with the logical evolution of a virtuous but still this-worldly man. 
Could he aspire sincerely to a more spiritual state, and can the soul 
outsoar its own aspirations? The Jaina heaven is not eternal, but 
does everyone wish for eternity? Most people wish for ten or fifteen 
years of tolerable freedom from care on this side of the grave. If they 
knew for certain that they were going to enjoy one thousand years of 
heaven, they would not, think much of what would happen at the end 
of that time. 

There remain the pure and separated spirits who in this present life 
have climbed beyond the plane of mortality. They are in the world, 
not of it, and they, indeed, “have a glimpse of incomprehensibles: and 
“thoughts of things which thoughts but tenderly touch.” For these, 
the Jaina, hke the Buddhist, keeps Nirvana. p 
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The extreme reticence of Buddha and even of Buddhist commen- 
tators on the inner significance of this word—meaning literally 
“liberation ”—is not observed by the Jainas, though it must not be 
inferred that there was any doctrinal difference in the view taken of it 
by the two sects. The Jainas show a great anxiety to tell what 
Nirvana is; if they fail it is because it baffles all description. They 
yepudiate the idea that it signified annihilation, but admit that the 
‘subject oversteps the bounds.of the thinkable. “The liberated soul 
“perceives and knows, but there is no analogy by which to describe 
it—without body, re-birth, sex, dimensions.” We think of the 
wonderful lines in the Helena of Euripides :— 


i the mind 
Of the dead lives not but immortal sense 
When to immortal ether gone, possesses ; 


lines which like not a few others in Euripides, seem to reflect a light 
not cast from Grecian skies. 

Like every stage in the history of the life-soul (giva) Nirvana is 
‘governed by an immutable law of evolution. When all the dross is 
eliminated only pure spirit is left: a distilled essence not only 
indestructible, for spirit 1s always indestructible, but also changeless. 
All the rest dies, which means that,it changes, that it is re-born: this 
part can die no more, and hence can be born no more. It has gained ` 
the liberty of which the soul goes seeking in the Dantesque sense. It 
has gained safety, rest, peace. ` 

How familiar the words sound! Here am I in Asia, and I ‘could 
dream ‘myself back under the roof of the village church where genera- 
tions of simple folk had sought a rest-cure for their minds: where I, 
too, first listened to those words safety, rest, peace, with the strange 
home-sickness they awaken in ‘young children or, in the very old who 
have preserved their childhood’s faith, There are words that by ` 
collecting round them inarticulate longings and indefinite associations, 
finally leave the order of language and enter that of music; they 
evoke an emotion, not an idea. The emotions which sway the human 
heart are few, and they are very much alike. The self-same word- 
music transports the English child to the happy land, far, far away, 
andthe Indian mystic to Nirvana. 

Almost everything which the Jainas say of Nirvana might have b 
said by any follower of any spiritual religion who attempted to suggest 
a place of final beatitude. “There is a safe place in view of all, but 
“hard to approach, where there is no old age, nor death, nor pain, nor | 
` “disease. This place which is in view of all is called Nirvana or 
“freedom from pain, or it is called perfection; it is the safe, happy, 
“quiet place. It is the eternal haven which is in view of all, but is 
-“ difficult of approach.” . 

Nirvana is the getting-well of the soul. “He will put away all the 
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“misery which always afflicts mankind; as it were, recovered from a 
“long illness, he becomes infinitely happy and obtains the final aim.” 

We are told that the Buddhas that were and the Buddhas that will 
be, have peace for their foundation, even as all things have the earth 
for their foundation. (The term Buddha or “Enlightened” is used 
by Jainas as well as by Buddhists for super-excellent beings.) 

Nirvana may or rather must be possessed before the death of the 
visible body: it must be obtained by the living if it is to be enjoyed 
by the dead.. Detachment from the world, self-denial, selflessness, 
help the soul on its way, but the two moral qualities which are 
absolutely essential are kindness and veracity. Ruth and truth are 
written over the portals of eternity. “He should cease to injure living 
“things whether they move or not, on high, below or on earth, for 
“this has been called Nirvana, which consists in peace.” “A sage 
“setting out for Nirvana should not speak untruth: this rule comprises 
“Nirvana and the whole of carefulness.” 

If a novice does anything wrong, he should never deny it: if he 
has not done it he should say: “I have not done it.” A lie must never 
be told—‘“not even in jest or in anger.” Were there nothing else of 
good in Jaina discipline this devotion to truth would place it high on 
mankind’s mountain. 

The law of Akzmsa, “non-killing,” which stands at the head of the 
precepts of both Buddhist and Jaina, is not only far more ngidly 
observed by the Jaina, but also invested by him with a greater positive 
as well as relative value. One might say that with the Buddhists it is 
more a philosophic deduction, with the Jainas more a moral necessity. 
The position of Buddhists in this matter of Akzmsa is one of 
compromise. There never was a Buddhist who did not think cruelty 
to animals an abominable sin, there 1s no compromise on that point, 
but, in respect to animal food, the usual Buddhist layman is not really 
more strict than any very humane person in the: West; he abjures 
sport, he will not kill animals himself, but he does not refuse to eat 
meat if it is set before him. The Buddhists declare that the Lord 
Buddha was prayed to forbid animal food absolutely, but he would 
not. It is argued that in the flesh itself, when the life is gone from it, 
there is nothing particularly sacred: therefore it is permissible to 
sustain life on it. Your servants may buy meat ready for sale in the 
market: it would be there just the same if you did not send to buy it, 
but you ought not to tell them to give an order for some sort of meat 
which is not on sale; still less should you incite people to snare or 
shoot wild animals for your table. The Buddhists of to-day say with 
the opponents to vegetarianism in Europe, that total abstention from 
the flesh of animals would lead to the disappearance of the chief 
part of them; though it might be answered that sheep would still be 
wanted for their wool, goats and cows for their milk, oxen for 
ploughing. But a harder question is, what would happen to these 
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animals when they grew old? The Jainas seek to settle this crux by 
building hospitals for them; but the result has been indifferently 
encouraging. j a 

In Siam even monks are allowed animal food within certain limits, 
but as a rule what I have said.of the Buddhist view of Ažimsa does 
not apply to the religious, who leans to the strictest Jaina principle of 
having nothing to do with shedding blood on any’ pretence. The 
Buddhist monks in China teach the virtue of “fang sheng” (“life- 
“saving ”) by object-lessons in the shape of tanks built near the 
convents to which people bring tortoises, fishes and snakes to‘ save 
them from death, and the monks also keep homes for starving or lost 
animals. Favoured European visitors are invited: to witness the 
custom of feeding the wild birds before the morning meal is served : 
the brothers sit silently at the refectory-table with their bowls of rice 
and vegetables in front of them, but none begins to eat till one brother 
rises, after a sort of grace has been said, and goes to the door with a ` 
little rice in his hands which he places on a low stone pillar. All the 
- birds are waiting on the roofs and fly down delighted to partake of 
their breakfast. i 

Fra Odoric, the Venetian Franciscan who dictated an account of 
his travels in 1330, describes a convent scene which was shown to him ` 
as a most interesting thing, so that when he went home he might say 
that he had seen “this strange sight or novelty.” To win the consent 
of the monks his native friend, who acted as cicerone, informed them 
that this Raban Francus, this religious “Frenchman” (Europeans 
were all “Frenchmen ”) was going to the city of Cambaleth to pray 
for the life of the great Can. Thus recommended he was admitted, 
and the “religious man” with whom they had spoken “took two great 
“basketsful of broken relics'which remained on the table and led me 
“into a little walled park, the door whereof he unlocked with his key, 
“and there appeared unto us a pleasant fair green plot, into the which 
“we entered. In the said green stands a little mount in form of a 
“steeple, replenished. with fragrant herbs and fine shady trees. And 
“while we stood there, he took a cymbal or bell and rang therewith, 
“as they use to ring to dinner or bevoir in cloisters, at the sound 
“thereof many creatures of divers kinds came down from the mount, 
“some like apes, some like cats, some like monkeys, and some having 
“faces like men. And while I stood beholding of them, they gathered 
“themselves together about him, to the number of 4,200 of these 
“creatures, putting themselves in good order, before whom he set a 
“platter and gave them the said fragments to eat. And when they 
“had eaten he rang upon his cymbal a second time and they all 
“returned to their former, places. Then, wondering greatly-at the 
“matter, I demanded what kind of creatures those might be. They 
“are (quoth he) the souls of noble men which we do here feed for the 
“love of God who governeth the world, and as a man was honourable 
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“or noble in this life, so his soul after death entereth the body of some 
“excellent beast or other, but the souls of simple and rustical people 
“do possess the bodies of more vile and brutish creatures.” 

Odoric’s informant was in error if he really said that distinctions of 
rank influenced the soul’s destiny, as this is no Buddhist doctrine. 
The charming description of the “strange sight or novelty” was 
imitated by Mandeville, who adds, with a sympathetic tolerance which 
is very characteristic of him, that the monks were “good religious men 
“after their faith and law.” f 

That the stricter was also the more primitive Buddhist rule seems 
probable, and it may be that Buddha’s alleged defence of meat-eating 
was an invention meant to cover later latitudinarianism. Neverthe- 
less, Ahimsa was, from the first, a more integral part of the Jaina 
religion than of the Buddhist. The true key-note of either faith can 
be detected in their respective conversion stories. In all outbursts of 
religious revivalism (of which nature both Buddhism and Jainism 
largely partook) the moment of conversion is the hinge on which 
everything turns. 

In the Buddhist story, a young prince, born on the steps of the 
throne, nursed in luxury and happily wedded, sees consecutively a 
broken-down old man, a man with a deadly disease and a decomposing 
corpse. These dreadful and common realities were brought home to 
his mind with intolerable force. We seem to hear the despairing cry 
of R. L. Stevenson: “Who would find heart to begin to live if he 
“dallied with the consideration of death?” We live because we drug 
ourselves with the waters of a new Lethe which make us forget future 
as well as past. Sakya Muni could not forget what he had seen or 
the lesson which it taught: the rest of his life was devoted to freeing 
himself and others from being endlessly subject to a like doom. 

Now let us recall the Jaina conversion story. The son of a powerful 
king was on his way to marry a beautiful princess. At.acertain place 
he saw a great many animals in cages and enclosures looking 
frightened and miserable. He asked his charioteer why all those 
animals which desired to be free and happy were penned up in cages 
and enclosures? The charioteer replied that they were not to be 
pitied, they were “lucky animals” which were to furnish a feast for a 
great multitude at His Highness’s wedding. (This is the very thing 
that an English poor man would have said.) Full of compassion, the 
future “saviour of the world” reflected: “If for my sake all these 
“living creatures are killed, how shall I obtain happiness in another 
“world?” Then and there he renounces the pomps and vanities of 
human existence, and he means it, too. The poor little bride, forsaken 
in this life, and not much comforted by promised compensation in the 
next, “not knowing what she could do,” cuts off her pretty hair and 
goes toa nunnery. In time she becomes a model of perfection, and 
many of her kindred and servants are persuaded by her to join the 
order. 
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in this story the revulsion is caused by pity not by loathing. The 
instant he sees these poor animals, the kind-hearted prince feels sorry 
for them; then comes that unlucky word “lucky” which to the man 
of ignorance seems to be so particularly appropriate; it jars on 
Mahavira’s nerves as it would on the nerves of any sensitive or refined 
person. Nothing moves men to tears or laughter so surely as the 
antithetical shock of the incongruous. A rush of emotion overpowers 
Mahavira: he will not be happy at the cost of so much misery: he 
would become odious in his own sight. So he renounces all for the 
eternity of one moment of self-approving Joy. 

The Jainas carefully exclude every excuse for taking animal life: 
none is valid. Animals must not be killed for offering up in sacrifice, 
not for their skin, flesh, tail feathers, brush, horns, tusks, sinews, bones. 
They must not be killed with a purpose or without a purpose. If we 
have been wounded by them or fear to be wounded by them, or if they 
eat our flesh or drink our blood, still we should not only bear it, but 
also feel no anger. “This is the quintessence of wisdom, not to kill 
“anything whatever: know this to be the legitimate conclusion from 
“the principle of reciprocity.” 

No one denies that the principle of reciprocity is the basis of all 
morality, and by extending it from men to sentient things, the Jainas 
have safe-guarded their doctrine of Adimsa with a stronger wall of 
defence than any built on the fantastic fear of devouring one’s 
ancestors. Nor can it be said of the Jainas that to a superstitious 
repugnance to taking life they join indifference to causing suffering : 
inflicting suffering is hardly distinguished from inflicting death. “All 
“breathing, existing, living, sentient creatures should not be slain nor 
“treated with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, nor driven away. 
“This is the pure unchangeable law.” “Indifferent to worldly objects, 
“a man should wander about treating all the creatures in the world 
“as he himself would be treated.” 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable of Jaina stories is a little masterpiece 
of wit and wisdom in which this theory of reciprocity is enforced. 
Once upon a time three hundred and sixty-three philosophers, repre- 
senting a similar number of philosophical schools, and differing in 
character, opinions, taste, undertakings and plans, stood round in aí 
large circle, each one in his place. They discussed their various views, 
and at last one man took a vessel full of red-hot coals which he held 
at a distance from him with a pair of tongs. “Now you philosophers,” 
said he, “just take this for a moment and hold it in your hands. No 

“trickery if you please ; you are xot to hold it wi the tongs or to 

“put the fire out. Fair and honest!” 

With extreme unanimity, the three hundred and sixty-two drew 
back their hands as fast as they could. Then the speaker continued : 
“How is this, philosophers, what are you doing with your hands?” 
- “They will be burnt,” said the others. “And what does it matter if 
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“they are burnt?” “But it would hurt us dreadfully.” “So you do 
“not want to suffer pain?” Well, this is the case with all animals. 
This maxim applies to every creature, this principle, this religious 
reflection, holds good of all living things. Therefore those religious 
teachers who say that all sorts of living things may be beaten or ill- 
treated, or tormented, or deprived of life will, in time, suffer in the 
same way themselves, and have to undergo the whole round of the scale 
of earthly existence. They will be whirled round, put in irons, see 
their mothers, fathers, children die, have bad luck, poverty, the society 
of people they detest, separation from those they love, “they will 
“again wander distraught in the beginningless and endless wilderness.” 

Like a true orator the Jaina member of this early Congress of 
Religions, who has drifted from irony to fierce denunciation, does not 
leave his hearers with these visions of terror, but with the consoling 
promise to the merciful of everlasting beatitude. 


E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


HOME-INDUSTRY AND PEASANT-FARMING 
| IN BELGIUM. 


MONGST all the diseases from which our civilisation suffers 
A there is, perhaps, no one more serious than the rural exodus. 
Wherever one looks—to England or France, to Germany, Switzerland 
or Denmark—the same complaint is heard: That the labourers will 
not stay in the country districts, but are lured to the large towns by the 
higher wages and the greater gaiety of life. In the town the labourer 
who formerly produced the food of himself and his fellow men 
becomes the consumer of agricultural produce and a competitor for 
industrial work. The economic harmony of production is: disturbed, 
and while the workers starve for want of work in the towns, the 
farmers cannot cultivate their land for want of labourers. 

The immediate cause of this regrettable state of things is principally 
to be found in the introduction of steam as a motive power. Not that 
this in itself was not a boon to mankind; but this mighty force was 
introduced, and a revolution in industrial and agricultural production ~ 
was consequently accomplished without the community making any 
attempt to accommodate its social and economic conditions to the 
entirely altered conditions of production. The threshing machine now 
does in a few short autumn days the work which formerly gave daily 
bread to the agricultural labourer all through the winter, and thus 
- creates for him a long period of enforced idleness, from which the only 
escape is frequently immigration to the town. And the introduction 
of steam into the manufactories necessitated a’ concentration of the 
labourers round the manufactory, so that, with increasing industrial 
prosperity, a great number of the workless agricultural labourers found 
work in the towns. But the competition of the manufactories became 
by degrees very keenly felt by the home-industrial in the country 
district and contributed considerably to aggravate his position. The 
agricultural labourer, having no work on the farm during the winter 
and being unable to earn enough by home industry, had only one way 
out of it, to flee the parental village and emigrate to the town. 

But -while the labourers either have to emigrate or to get 
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through the winter as best they can, because their occupation, 
instead of offering them all-year-round work, can only give them 
season work, the farmers are not much better situated. Unable to 
give employment to their labourers for more than about sıx months of 
the year, they see all the best and most intelligent go away, and when 
the busy season comes with work for an almost unlimited number of 
hands, these are not to be had, and, consequently, the farmers are 
forced to substitute for a remunerative, intensive culture a much less 
profitable husbandry based on grass culture. In short, both farmers 
and labourers have lost by the revolution, and no less has the 
community, because the aggregate product of the new agriculture 1 1S 
much less than that of the old. 

All this is not the fault of the steam-engine. The fault that was 
committed everywhere in Europe was that access to the land was not 
granted to the labourers when the steam-engine threw them out of 
employment. For if access to the land had been open, all this 
unemployed labour would have remained on the land and have formed 
an army of independent small holders. And the changed conditions 
of production, which are so unpropitious to labourers and farmers alike, 
are eminently favourable for the small holder, with just land enough 
for himself and his family to cultivate and live upon. By co-operation 
the threshing machine and the separator are at his disposal just as 
much as at the big farmer’s. And by co-operation the small holders 
are able to lead the mighty forces of electricity to the remotest cot 
in the country and smash the industrial tyranny of the steam-engine. 
And amongst the intelligent and well-to-do peasants the home 
industries would regenerate and laugh to scorn the competition of 
the clumsy steam-engine in the crowded unhealthy factories. 

Deliverance from the tyranny of the steam-engine has been possible 
all along. The only condition was that the community, by granting 
access to the land for the labourers, should have refitted her web of 
social life in accordance with the new conditions of economic life. This, 
however, was not done; on the contrary, what little access was left 
the poor in the form of a share in the common lands became 
more and more closed to them. Formerly their right to a share in the | 
common land enabled them to keep a cow, a goat or a few pigs; now 
this source of income is in most cases closed to them. It is rare in 
Western Europe to find districts, not to speak of countries, where the 
commons are large enough to be of any social importance, and in most 
cases where any land is still held in common the alienation goes 
lustily on. Access to the land has not only not been granted, but the 
denial of access has been emphasised by this alienation; and under 
the new conditions of production this has been fatal. 

Everywhere in Western Europe the land is going out of cultivation 
and laid out with grass, because the farmers cannot find labour to 
cultivate it, and the labourers, whose intensive culture as small holders 
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might have transformed the whole of civilised Europe into one great 
garden, flee the land only too often to starve in town. The harmony 
in production is broken, the economic equilibrium is disturbed, and a 
one-sided, and in most cases extensive, agriculture cannot produce 
nearly food enough for the teeming masses of our large towns. 
Enormous quantities of food are imported from all parts of the world, 
and the satisfaction of the hunger of the workers is becoming 
dependent on the demand in far away countries for industrial products, 
not on the direct application of their labour to the land. If the Emperor 
of Russia is warring with his dear brother of Japan, if the trust- 
magnates of North America obtain an increase in the customs duties, 
there are labourers in England—and many of them—who go without 
food. | 

This denial of access to the land has, however, not only driven away 
great numbers of workers, it is also the cause of the low wages paid 
to agricultural labourers. Being excluded from applying their labour 
to the land for their own direct benefit, their only means of escaping 
starvation is to accept what wages the farmers will offer them. And 
the farmers, being themselves hard hit by the changed conditions, could 
not, if they would, offer much more than starvation wages during the 
summer and no work in winter. 

Thus those labourers who, in spite of all, continue their calling have 
only their home-industry to fall back upon for the winter. But it is 
evident that if agricultural wages are low, the wages of the home- 
industrial will be low also. It is in the nature of things that the wages 
of the home-industrial cannot much exceed those of the agricultural 
labourers amongst whom he lives, for in that case these would become 
home-industrials too, and thus by competition drive down wages to 
the same level. If, therefore, we find so many home-industries declining, 
it is not so much owing to lack of vitality in the industries themselves, 
not because they could not in most cases yield a good salary to the 
workers, if modern methods were adopted; but because wages are 
kept low owing to competition on the part of the agricultural labourers 
who have recourse to them to eke out a living. For low wages mean 
poverty and poverty means lack of thrift and energy; consequently 
the most antiquated methods are very frequently brought into 
competition with modern machinery, and those methods, in isolated 
efforts, of course, cannot in the end yield a living wage. And in the 
long run the workers are forced to go away in order to find their daily 
bread elsewhere. 

Although the rural exodus is thus due to a complication of 
causes, it is found upon examination that they all have their root in 
a denial of access to the Jand. The-enclosure of the common land 
denied the labourer direct access to the land, the revolution in 
agriculture made an end of his employing his labour on the land of 
other people, and the low wages in the home-industries often made it 
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impossible for him to find a living by a direct application of labour to 
the product of land. Is it a wonder that the workers give up the 
struggle, that they desert a calling which cannot support them and 
flee to the town, where wages seem so Sp Sut to those who cannot 
measure their purchasing power. 

But they do not do it willingly. Everywhere they cling to the soil 
and continue the fight long after it is really lost, and almost every- 
where they continue their only- too often hopeless struggle by a 
combination of agricultural and industrial labour to make both ends 
meet. Hopeless? Yes; but not owing to economic laws, not because 
their labour in itself would be unable to support them if they were not 
excluded from the land; hopeless simply because social conditions 
practically prevent them from applying their labour to the land. 

In no country of Europe shall we, perhaps, find this condition of 
things better illustrated than in Belgium. In that country we hear 
the agriculturist complaining of scarcity of labour in thinly-populated 
Luxembourg, where the many middle-sized farms are generally the 
property of the cultivators, where wages are fairly high and where 
enormous tracts of land are still in common ownership. And we hear 
the same complaint in densely-populated and greatly subdivided 
Flanders, where almost every trace of the common possession of land, 
has disappeared, where more than two-thirds of the land is owned by 
those who do not till it, and where, consequently, wages are miserably 
low. And this complaint of scarcity of labour is heard in spite of 
the fact that in both these different parts of the country there are 
still great numbers of home-industrials, who in the usual order of things 
should constitute a labour-reserve not only for the manufacturer but 
also for the farmer. Altogether it would not be easy to find another 
country where within so limited an area social conditions differ to 
such an extent in the different parts of the country as they do there. 
The differences between Flanders and Luxembourg have just been 
briefly set out, and one may say, roughly speaking, that the conditions 
of the Flemish speaking north-western half of the country do not 
essentially differ from those found in Flanders, while what has been 
said of Luxembourg will, on the whole, be true of the Walloon South- 
Eastern provinces. Although such a distinction should not be too 
strictly adhered to, it may be said that a description of the hfe of the 
workers in Flanders and Luxembourg respectively will well illustrate 
the condition of agricultural labour in Belgium. A brief examination 
of these conditions should not be without value in trying to solve the 
question of what measures should be taken to bring the people of 
England back to the land. 

Nowhere, perhaps, outside of China does one find the subdivision of 
the land carried to such an extent as in the two provinces of Flanders. 
According to the Aunuaire Statistique de la Belgique for 1904, there 
are in East Flanders 306 parcels per 100 hectares, or about 130 per 100 
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acres, and in West Flanders 230 parcels per 100 hectares, or about 100 
per 100 acres, while in Namur there are only 169 parcels per 100 
hectares, or about 70 per 100 acres. And it may be added, moreover, 
that nowhere, perhaps, outside of Chima do the people work so 
industriously for so low wages as in Flanders, nor on the whole carry 
on their production is so old-fashioned a manner. While the average 
wages for agricultural labourers in Belgium, according to the Recense- 
ment Agricole for 1895 (the latest census taken) are fr. 1.21 (1s.) for men 
with food and fr. 1.98 (1s. 8d.) without, and for women fr. 0.74 (7 14d.) 
with and fr. 1.22 (1s.) without food, there were only paid in West 
Flanders fr. 0.94 (914d.) and fr. 1.68 (1s. 5d.) respectively for men and 
fr. 0.61 (6d.) and fr. 1.08 (10d.) respectively for women, and in East 
Flanders even less—viz., fr. 0.84 (8 14d.) and fr. 1.63 (1s. 4d.) respec- 
tively for men and fr. 0.53 (§d.) and fr. 1.04 (10%d.) respectively for 
women. And until very.lately agricultural instruction and co-operative 
production were almost unknown to the small holders who abound in 
Flanders. Now these modern aids to production are being introduced, 
but they have been unable to benefit the peasants to any noticeable 
extent. 
The reason of this, no less than the reason of the poor condition 
of the Flemish peasants in general, is not far to seek. Formerly a 
comparatively large proportion of the peasants were freeholders.. 
But the bad years for agriculture during the eighties forced the 
greater part to sell their holdings. Now, of course, it matters very 
little whether a man has to pay interest on a mortgage or to pay 
rent to a landlord, so long as he has security of tenure; only the 
interest will never exceed what can be reasonably got out of the 
holding, because nobody will lend the owner more than the halding 
is worth, and very few even so much. But as rent most proprietors 
will take all they can get, unconcerned whether it can come out of 
the holding or not. If, then, as in Flanders, where almost 90 
per cent. of the land is cultivated by tenants, population is 
dense, the landlord can prescribe almost any conditions he likes, 
because the land-hunger will compel men to compete for it at any 
price. While, according to the Annuaire Statistique for 1904, the 
population in the province of Luxembourg is only 50 per square 
kilometer, it is 249 in West Flanders and’ 343 in East Flanders. As 
a consequence of all this, rent which, according to the Recensement 
Agricole for 1895 averages fr. 34 only for Luxembourg, is fr. 105 in 
West Flanders, and fr. 119 in East Flanders per hectare, or 11s. 8d, 
41 15s. 10d, and 41 18s. 4d. per acre respectively. But this rent, 
high as it is, is the average paid for all land—large holdings and 
small plots alike, and, of course, it only feebly represents the rent 
paid for small plots. “I know villages,” said the abbé Daens 
(Christian Democrat) in the Chambre des Representants, on the 25th 
of May, 1897, “where two or three wealthy proprietors have fore- 
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“stalled all the land offered for sale. They let it out to agricultural 
“labourers at the incredible rate of fr. 1 per verge, that is, fr. 320 per 
hectare (45 2s. per acre).” 

As to security of tenure, there is hardly any. It may be that a 
farmer now and again has an agreement for nine years; but in the 
great majority of cases the tenants prefer to do without an agreement ` 
in order to avoid all the vexatious clauses with which the landlords 
like to fill the contract. Consequently compensation for improve- 
ments made is almost out of the question, and, of course, hardly any 
improvements are carried out. 

Such are the economic conditions under which the Flemish 
peasants work. Their number and their industry, which have fertilised 
the sterile land of Flanders, have driven up the price of this land to 
such a height as to make it almost unattainable for them. This is 
the reason why, to the number of almost 50,000, at the first sign of 
spring, they go away to France in order to try by dint of enormously 
long hours and untold! privations to scrape together a few hundred 
francs with which to meet the long workless winter. And this is 
why perhaps an equal number make use of the very cheap workmen’s 
tickets, and, while living in .the country, are occupied every day as 
paviours, bricklayers, miners or navvies in the industrial centres. But 
although they all of them have renounced agriculture, they continue 
to have their homes in the country districts, and most of them have a 
small plot of land which the wife cultivates. By their mere presence 
they thus contribute to increase the demand for land, and consequently 
to drive up the rent. And when winter comes, and no outdoor work 
is to be had, a not inconsiderable number of both the classes described 
have recourse to the old hand-loom, and cotton, wool and linen stuffs 
are woven in the houses of these agricultural birds of passage. 

While thus those who go away count on the income obtained away 
from home to pay the rent, those who stay at home have only the 
petty industry of themsélves and their family to rely on to fill the 
gap which even the most frugal standard of life will leave in a budget 
based on the income from agriculture. For, on the 15 or 16 pence a 
day which the agricultural labourer may earn when he has work, no 
family can live, not even in cheap Flanders. And the peasant who 
takes over a farm and pays a rent of from £2 to 43 per acre (for rent 
has increased since 1895), cannot hope to be able to pay such a 
rent and live, unless he and his family can earn a few shillings by 
some home-industry; in fact he would never dare to take over the 
farm, were it not that he counted on the income from this source. ‘It 
is true that the income from home-industry cannot much exceed 
the income from agricultural labour, and that, consequently, the home- 
industrials are miserably paid in Flanders; but all the same it runs 
into money if the whole family works, and life is cheap, and the 
peasants—poor souls!—-are not exacting in their demands on life. 
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Wherever one walks in Flanders the first impression of the 
villages is very pleasant. On approaching we see the village half 
hidden away behind a number of small plantations, in between which 
the white walls and the red roofs of the houses give one an impression 
of comfort which is very far from being found when one enters these 
dwellings, for inside the walls are often unplastered, the floors often 
laid of bricks and the furniture of the poorest description. A stove, 
a bed, a table, a few chairs and some'cheap pictures of the king and 
some saints, this 1s the appearance of the inside of the Flemish 
_ peasant’s parlour. As a rule there will be one room more on the 
ground floor and one upstairs; these are used as bedrooms if the 
family is numerous, which it is almost without exception, 10 to 15 
children being found quite frequently. . 

It is clear that it is quite impossible for a man to bring up in 
anything approaching to comfort such a family on the scant earnings 
of a Flemish peasant. The assistance of all the adults will not 
even suffice. The family generally has a pig or two, and often a 
plot of land, in which are grown the potatoes and grain necessary. 
The land is most frequently dug with the spade, the work of the 
husband on Sundays or before he goes away to France, but 
looking after the agriculture and tending the pig or the goat 
. are the business of the womenfolk. When then autumn comes, 
and the pig is killed, the hams are sold and all the lard that can be 
collected is melted for the “tartines.” The rest of the pig is eaten in 
the course of the year, but of course it does not go a very long way 
with a numerous family. It is, however, all the meat they get with 
the single exception of “Kermesse,” the annual festival, when every- 
body who can afford it has a little beef. 

It will be seen that the family does not gorge itself with meat. But 
still what has been said gives but an incomplete idea of the extreme 
frugality of the fare of the Flemish peasants. The menu, however, 
can easily be given, for it does not vary in any single point from day 
to day or from year to year. In the morning they have bread made 
of wheat or rye with lard, and with this they drink chicory-coffee. For 
dinner they take a soup made of butter-milk or of goat’s-milk well 
diluted with water, to which is added some flour of buckwheat. 
Further, potatoes seasoned with a sauce of vinegar and onions, to which 
some lard is added if the household has an abundance of that article. 
At four o’clock again “coffee” and bread, with or without lard, 
according to the affluence of the family, and at seven o’clock supper, 
consisting of soup as for dinner, potatoes and bread without lard, or 
bread and lard without potatoes, sometimes in the season a herring, 
and sometimes on Sundays a piece of bacon. 

Such is the life of these people who—they and their ancestors— 
have transformed the sterile hardpan of Flanders into a veritable 
garden. They have had a very poor reward for all their toil, and it is - 
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easily understood that on Sundays, while the women go to church, the 
men pass their time in the dreadfully numerous estaminets, and that 
squabbles which frequently lead to manslaughter are often enough the 
outcome of the visits to these public-houses. 

But there is no cause of wonder if the home-industries are declining, 
for whence should people living in such conditions get intellectual and 
financial power to combat the factories, to introduce new machinery 
and co-operation? Much rather it is a wonder that they have been 
able to keep up the struggle so well as they have, a wonder that there 
are still industries which are fairly prosperous, a wonder that the 
people have not all left the land bag and baggage, and gone away to 
try and earn their daily bread in other parts, where the opportunities 
for earning it have not been so dreadfully forestalled as here. But 
there is no class so conservative as the peasants. They cling 
to the soil to the last, and they do not leave their village so long 
as there is the slightest chance of obtaining a livelihood. 

And men, women and children, all work—work from the early 
dawn of day till late at night. As soon as father in the early morning 
has trudged off to the station to take the train for Brussels, or as 
soon as he has gone to his work in the field, the work of the family 
begins. Sometimes the children interrupt work at eight o’clock in 
order to go to school,—sometimes, but by no means always, for Belgium 
having no compulsory education, a considerable number of the poorer 
children are never sent to school. This, for instance, is frequently 
the case at Lokeren, a village between Ghent and Antwerp containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Here the connection between agriculture 
and industry is almost entirely severed, very few of the home- 
industrials have land, not even always a garden. In their miserable 
lodgings, for which they pay a rent ranging from 8 to 12 fr. a month, 
they are occupied in cutting and preparing the skins of the rabbit. 
In an atmosphere redolent of the odour emanating from the decayed 
remains of flesh on the skins and contaminated with dust and 
fragments of hair arising from the cutting of the pelt and forming 
beautiful garlands under the ceiling and in all the corners—in such 
an atmosphere the whole family are working their 12 to 14 hours a 
day in order to earn an aggregate amount of little more than a franc. 
In such an atmosphere they work, prepare and eat their miserable 
meals, and in the same room and the same atmosphere they sleep at 
night, while the cradle of the baby is placed close to the work-table of 
the mother that she may not have to interrupt her work for one second 
more than is necessary in order to nurse the little one. 

Now it may be said that the social conditions are nowhere in 
Flanders so bad as here, where agricultural wages are at their lowest, 
and the industry, which is carried on entirely without the aid of 
machinery is, consequently, one which lends itself particularly well to 
sweating, also because the work is not too hard or too difficult for 
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‘children. But lacemaking does not pay much better. This industry 
‘was formerly of much greater importance than at the present day. At 
the time when the flax was grown, prepared and spun on the farm, 
-almost every woman in Flanders was a lacemaker; the intimate 


` relation between the soil and the workers was uninterrupted, the 


chain of production was unbroken, and the peasants almost constantly 
had some work or other to carry out in connection with the flax. But 
the chain broke when the spinner intervened; the peasants had to 
sell their flax, and the lacemaking women had to buy their thread for 
cash, buy it of an intermediary who frequently charged them a few 
hundred per cent. as his profit. And the wages they can earn are too 
miserable to induce them to continue this work, as soon as an 
opportunity offers of obtaining any other work. Consequently the 
mumber of lacemakers, which in 1875 was still 150,000, has been 
-continually decreasing and will at the present day not exceed 45,000. 

The lace-making, as a rule, being undertaken in the houses, the 
children generally learn it from their mother. There are, however, 
‘still a number of schools, of which those managed by the convents are 
the best; but the nuns would appear to be as expert in sweating as 
the most expert intermediary, and manage to make a very fair profit 
on the work of each of the poor girls who frequent their schools. If the - 
intermediary after all gets more out of the business than the nuns, it is 
because he has several ways of making money out of the women which 
the nuns cannot well employ. The manufacturer never dealing directly 
with his labourers but always through such a middleman, the inter- | 
mediary? of course, in the first place has’ his legitimate commission—— 
from 10 to 35 per cent. of the wages. But then the women have to buy 
their thread of the intermediary, who always charges overprice for it, 
and more especially does so in the almost general case when the lace- 
makers are in his debt. Further, the truck-system is still in many 
parts of the country in full swing. There are, of course, laws which 
‘prohibit this, but like all laws which are intended to protect the workers 
against the consequences of their law-created-poverty, they are rather 
ineffective. The law forbids the intermediary to pay his labourers 
in kind; but the law is complied with when the intermediary has 
paid his labourers the wages due to them in cash. Then the poor 
women simply have to walk round to the other entrance—the shop 
‘entrance—and hand over the wages just earned as an instalment on 


- their debt to the intermediary. And the latter takes good care that 


`Y 


they do not get out of his clutches. If they do not: take goods on 
credit from the shop they will have no work, and if they do take any 
goods the price charged is much higher than the market value, 
there having been instances- where they have had to pay 2s. 5d. per 
yard for stuff which cost od. anywhere else. In addition to all - 
these sources of income there still remains for the intermediary a way 
‘of turning an honest penny by deduction from the wages on the 
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pretext of badly executed work. Further, it is by no means. 
uncommon that he seeks to enrich himself at the cost of the 
manufacturer by selling his designs to his competitors or by entering 
into direct communication with his customers. No wonder that the 
number of such intermediaries—very frequently women who have 
themselves been lacemakers—exceeds 800 in Flanders alone; much 
more wonder that the manufacturers and the workers have not im 
their common interest had recourse to co-operation in order to escape 
from the tyranny of these intermediaries. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that the lacemaking women 
should take the initiative in doing this. For that they are much too 
poor and ignorant. But the manufacturers would have almost as 
much interest as the workers in having to deal with honest co-operative 
societies. Still, it is only occasionally that the manufacturers 
suffer, while the women have to suffer every day. And just for that 
reason these latter are too down-trodden to make any attempt which 
might improve their position. This position would already in itself 
be bad enough owing to the competition of machine-made lace, and 
needs not to be aggravated by the intervention of the intermediary. 
As it 1s, a woman has to work hard and without interruption from 
10 to 14 hours in order to earn from 4d. to Is. 3d, and this amount, 
in spite of all truck-laws, she very frequently receives not in cash but 
in much too highly priced commodities. 

Imagine a woman working 14 hours a day for 3s. a week, besides. 
having her household duties to attend to. In winter, it is true, 
when the husband has returned from France, it is he who does 
the housework while the wife sits bending over her workin front of 
the lamp, the light of which is thrown on the work in hand through a 
decanter filled with water. And all this to earn wages which hardly: 
ever exceed fr. 1.50 and often enough are no more than 50 centimes. 
a day. But “Que voulez vous?” They cannot earn more by agricul- 
tural work, and even though they might earn a little more in the 
factories, the greater income would be more than counterbalanced by- 
the loss caused by their being unable to do their housework and look. 
after the children. This is often done badly enough, especially in the 
towns, where miserable nourishment, bad air and sedentary work 
cause fearful ravages among the children, In Thourout in West 
Flanders, for instance, there are baptised annually 800 children, but 
not more than 400 live to the first communion. All the others fall 
victims to the misery into which they were born. 

Conditions in the rural districts, however, are generally slightly 
better. It is true that in the greater number of cases the rent—about 
200 fr. for a house with a small plot of potato-ground—will devour 
the whole of the earning of the housewife, but then she is, as a rule 
at least, not the only bread-winner of the family. Not only are the 
daughters at a very early age kept away from school in order to 
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become lace-makers and the boys sent out as cow-herds or shep- 
herds, but there are still the earnings of the father. And whether he 
has gone away to France for the summer to work like a slave and 
live like a pig, or whether he has found work at a comparatively 
decent remuneration at Brussels or in the Walloon provinces, he 
always manages to bring back with him some few hundred francs as 
the fruit of his toil and privations during the summer. 

In this way they manage to live. Poorly enough, it is true, and 
without any possibility of putting by a few pence for the inevitable 
rainy day. But then the small cultivator who has to pay a rent 
of upwards of two pounds per acre does not live in grand style 
either, in spite of his couple of cows and! his pig. For him also life 
is unceasing toil, and his fare vies in frugality with that of the 
labourers, while his womenfolk are working away at the laces all 
day long. And this is quite natural, for they are just as much 
landless proletaries as the labourers. Once I asked such a farmer with 
some eight acres of land! what rent he paid! “300 fr. per hectare,” 


"he replied. Afterwards when I had gained his confidence I asked 


the same question. “Ah! I only pay 150 fr. per hectare (about 
“£2 10s. per acre), but I was afraid that you would go to my 
“landlord and outbid me.” This man, like the great majority of his 
fellows, sits on his farm on a yearly lease, and now, when a co-operative 
dairy has increased the yield of his toil, rent 1s rapidly increasing, so 
his fears were certainly not without foundation. 

Partly owing to the competition of machine-made lace, but even 


more to the miserable social condition of the class from which the 


lace-makers are recruited, the lace-making industry has become so 
miserably paid, that as soon as a new industry is introduced into a 
district the lace-makers throng around it in the hope of being able to 
earn a few pence more by devoting themselves to this new industry. 
Any great difference in wages of course there cannot be, because the 
wages of any home-industry must be ultimately determined by the 
wages of the agricultural labourers; but especially if machinery or 
co-operation 1s employed in such new industry there may be some 
Increase in the wages paid, and! also if a new industry is introduced 
the intermediaries may be willing to pay somewhat higher wages in 
order to induce the workers to leave their old work for the new. 

This is just what has taken place with regard to the glove-making 
industry, which in the course of the last fifty years has been steadily 
increasing in importance and extension of the area in which it is 
undertaken, 

Some fifty years ago it occurred to someone living in the district 
between Ninove and Audenarde in East Flanders that the women of 
his parish might possibly earn a little more by employing the labour of 
their nimble fingers to glove-sewing than by continuing to make lace. 
He induced a manufacturer in Brussels to entrust to him a parcel of 
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gloves to be sewn, and his experiment succeeded so well that at the 
present day more than 4,000 women of that district are occupied 
in this industry. And the industry is continuously extending its 
area; mew intermediaries are continually starting business in 
new villages and arraying round them a host of workers, who are 
making the tick-tack of the sewing machine heard in the villages from 
early morning: till late at night. 

If the intermediary can only find a manufacturer to work for, he 
will not easily experience any difficulty in finding women to work 
for him. For the higher wages earned make the women eager to 
leave lace-making in order to sew gloves. Still, one must not imagine 
that the earnings of a glove-maker are such as to excite the envy of 
anybody but a lace-maker. A fairly good machinist, by working her 
12 to 14 hours a day, is able to sew 1 4 dozen pairs of gloves. Generally 
she has an assistant, a girl of from 12 to15 years of age, who makes the 
button-holes and sews in the buttons and the “fourchettes,” the small 
pieces of leather between the fingers. The finishing of 1% dozen 
pairs of gloves is thus the work of two women, and the wages earned 
are 2 fr. When the assistant has been paid her salary—so to 
75, centimes per day—there remains for the machinist the magnificent 
remuneration of 1.25 fr. to 1.50 fr—-from Is. to Is. 3d. And even 
this amount she only receives if the intermediary is pleased to make 
no deductions on account of bad work, or if she has no accident with 
her machine. This belongs to the intermediary, but the keeping in 
repair of it is incumbent on the machinist, and nasty stories are told 
of intermediaries who give out old machines in order to have them 
repaired at the expense of their workers. The more honest charge 
an amount of from 24d. to 5d.a month for wear and undertake the 
repairs themselves. 

When it is added that a not inconsiderable number of inter- 
mediaries keep shops, from which the women had better take their 
various necessaries of life, it will be seen that a dishonest intermediary 
does not lack opportunities of exploiting his workers. But even where 
no dishonesty 1s to be found, the system of intermediaries in itself 
involves the exploitation of the women. For while the intermediary 
only pays the machinist from 1 fr. to 1.50 fr. per dozen, according to 
the kind of work to be done, he receives from the manufacturer from 
2.10 fr. to 2.50 fr. per dozen, and thus makes about as much out of 
each dozen as the woman who sews them. When his day is finished, 
without any great effort and without any risk whatever, he has earned 
as much as all the women together who have been working for him. It 
is evident that the work of the mtermediary might easily and+ with 
some advantage to the workers be done by co-operation, but apart 
from the advantage of being protected against the dishonesty of 
greedy intermediaries, it is doubtful whether the glove-sewers would 
be able to retain much of the benefit. For the wages of the glove- 
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makers are already now slightly higher than those earned by most 
of the peasant-women of Flanders; if they were appreciably increased 
without agricultural’ wages rising at the same time there would be 
such a rush to this industry that the competition for work in it 
would almost immediately force down again the wages. And 
agricultural wages cannot increase, because any advantage the 
peasants may gain is immediately absorbed by rent. 

Therefore the Flemish women have to be satisfied with a salary 
which néver exceeds 1.50 fr. a day,.and often is very much less, 
But if two or three daughters are working their machines while the 
father is away in France they can generally manage to earn enough 
to supply the very frugal requirements of the family. In such a case the 
family may even be able to live in relative comfort, but if only the 
mother or one. daughter is making gloves—and this, of course, is 
frequently the case—then it is almost unmitigated misery, except 
where the breadwinner has been able to savè something out of his 
earnings during the summer on the building scaffolds of Brussels. If, 
on the other hand, he has been working as an agricultural labourer, 
' the thought of saving anything for the winter is excluded, and even 
if he has been away to France, the few hundred francs he may 
bring back with him will not go. a long way towards the support of 
the family. In order to earn something he will frequently rely on 
his aptitude as a hand-weaver, which seems to be an inheritance of 
every Flemish peasant, and he will thus for the winter swell the army 
of home-industrialists who are occupied all the year round in a 
vain effort to eke out a tolerable existence by weaving linen, cotton 


or woollen stuffs. For even those who stick to their looms all the.“ ~ 


year round are unable to earn more than from 10 to 12 fr. a week—. 
8s. 4d. to 10s-——and this only in the happy case that they have work 
all the time. “If I could only earn from 1 to 2 fr. per day I should 
“not go to France,” one of them said, but even this more than modest 
amount they cannot earn except when work is abundant. No wonder 
that they desert the industry and that the number of “Fransmannen ” 
increases from year to year; but, unfortunately, the very hard work 
in the fields of France makes them unfit for weaving, and when in the 
winter they return to their looms they are unable to do fine work, which 
is the only kind of work that still yields anything like a remuneration 
for the long hours of toil. Consequently it is an exception for any- 
one who has been to France to earn as much as a franc a day. 

The reasons why home-weaving is so miserably paid in Flanders 
are two: In the first place it is evident that all common goods can 
be made with greater advantage in the manufactories. Only the 
fine stuffs, batiste and damask and the like, require greater care 
than the rapid action of the machine permits of. But even on this 
small preserve perfected machinery makes constant inroads, and, 
moreover, the poor condition of the peasants does not permit them to 
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stick to their looms; their poverty compels them to desert them for the 
summer, and with the advent of winter they have lost their ability for 
doing such fine work. Altogether it may be said that it is the poverty 
of the peasants much more than the competition of the manufactories 
which has ruined this home-industry. So long as the poverty of the 
peasants compels them to interrupt their weaving every summer in 
order to earn enough to continue their misery upon, it is impossible 
for them to do good work. But this poverty will continue until 
co-operation and electric motive power enable them to compete 
with the manufactories. The introduction of such modern processes 
is, however, quite out of the question, owing to the poverty of the 
weavers, and, after all, while it would save the industry, it would not 
benefit the workers to any great extent. For the experience of all 
places where such methods have been introduced amply proves that 
in the course of a very few years the benefit accruing from increased 
production is swallowed up by an increase in rent. 

Still, no industry is naturally better suited to the Flemish peasants 
than weaving, more especially linen-weaving. Out of the 30,615 
hectares cultivated with flax in Belgium in 1896, no less than 23,000 
` hectares, or 57,500 acres, were in Flanders. Not only is the climate of 
Flanders particularly suitable for the culture, while the enormously 
dense population can easily supply the great amount of labour which 
the cultivation exacts, but Flanders has in the river Lys—the Golden 
River-—a stream which possesses unique advantages for the steeping 
of the flax. More than 1,200 labourers are occupied in the steeping 
of the 260,000,000 Ib, of flax which are annually treated in this river 
during the summer; in the winter they find occupation in 
the scutching* mills, but these preliminary works done, the flax 
is sold to the spinners. Thus the spinning, and in great measure 
the weaving too, which work is only a natural prolongation of 
the cultivation of the flax, is withdrawn from the peasants, who 
experience great difficulty in finding other agricultural work to fill 
up their spare time and greater difficulty still in filling the gap in their 
pocket. Walk through any Flemish village on a winter day, and you 
will find outside the numerous estamznets, as also outside the railway 
station, a great number of miserably-dressed, sinister-looking men on 
the look-out for a job which may give them a penny or two. Those 
are the poor coolies of Northern Europe, birds of passage, who with 
the first breath of spring spread out their poor ragged wings and fly 
away to France to find the work and earn the bread which social 
conditions deny them in their own country. Can you wonder that a 
free fight often ensues amongst them, that knives are drawn and lives 
are lost, that these poor fellows are not much better than animals? 
Miserably housed, miserably dressed, and miserably nourished, they 
have frequently not even the advantage of being able to write and 

* Mills where the flax is broken, ` 
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read. Education not being compulsory in Belgium, the children of the 
poor go to school only when there is no work for them by which 
they may earn a badly-needed penny for. the family budget. 

Ignorant and superstitious the peasants of Flanders have always 
been, entirely under the dominion of the Catholic clergy, who never 
did anything to ameliorate the lot of the oppressed workers. - It is 
but recently that the Socialists have to some extent succeeded in 
gaining any influence over the inert masses of Flemish peasants. And 
whatever opinion one may hold about the political aims of Socialism, 
it- must be acknowledged that in Belgium at any rate.it has’ 
endeavoured to add to the intellectual and material welfare of the 
labouring classes, and not always without success. In almost every 
village of any importance a “Volkshuis ”—-* Maison du’Peuple”—is . 
te- be found, and by libraries and lectures the Socialists strive to 
enlighten the peasants. A very one-sided and partisan enlightenment 
it may be; -but it is at any rate greatly. preferable to the ignorance 
and obscurantism fostered by the priests. 

Economically, also, various efforts have been made, and in several of 
the Flemish towns co-operative bakeries are to be found. One of the 
most beneficial attempts in productive co-operation is, however, the 
Co-operative Society of Basket-makers in the pleasant littlé town of 
Tamise, near Antwerp. In this town and in the surrounding villages 
_ great numbers of basket-makers are living, 300 in Tamise alone, and 
although wages in the trade—according to the statement of the Director 
_of the Society—-have increased by 2 to 3 fr. per week‘all round since the 
formation of the society, it still takes a good man outside the society all 
his time to earn about 18 fr.a week. And “all his time” does not 
mean a certain number of hours per day, for there is no work going on 
on Sunday afternoon, nor on the whole of Monday, but then the work 
commences in earnest at from 12 to 16 hours a day, and when Friday 
comes upon ‘the labourers it is almost always necessary for them to 
work all through the night of Saturday and Sunday in order to finish 
the work, so as to be able to draw the salary earned. Draw the salary 
earned! No, these words badly depict the transaction that takes 
place. Pay in to the “patron” the salary earned would be much more 
descriptive. For the manufacturers not only keep a shop but also an 
estaminet, and the labourer who spends most in the estamznet is 
the one who gets the best work. But all the same, when the week is 
out, he does not get any money, for before there is anything for 
him he must settle his bills to the shop and estamznet of his too 
patronising “patron.” Moreover it is only if he is amongst the very 
best of the workers that he can earn as much as 18 and even some- | 
` times 20 fr. a week; the great majority of basket-makers very rarely 
exceed 13 to 15 fr, but even this represents 2 to 3 fr. more than 
formerly, or than the standard of wages ruling in this part of the 
country. | 
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In comparison with this the lot of the co-operative workers seems 
quite enviable. They do not, of course, garn much more than the 
outside labourers, although being good workers they generally manage 
to make their 18 or 20 fr. a week; but then they also receive all that 
they have earned, there being no patron to pocket all or most of their 
salary as instalment on debt. And in order to earn these relatively 
high wages they have only to work 11 hours a day. After all, not so 
bad a result as conditions are in Flanders. 

We shall see latér on how the basket-makers of St. Mard, in Luxem- 
bourg, although working for a manufacturer who, of course, keeps an 
estaminet, are able, in spite of an entire lack of co-operation, to 
eam considerably higher wages. In that district very good land is 
cultivated in a most old-fashioned manner, and rather badly withal, 
most of it being laid out in grass; consequently the yield per acre 
is infinitely lower than in the district of Tamise, where the sterile 
sand by dint of hard work yields exuberant crops of grain and 
potatoes, of osiers and fruit, of asparagus and cabbages. But out 
of the product of the poor crops in Luxembourg the landowner has to 
pay about double as much for the labour which produced them as 
must the landowner in the North of Flanders, where the crops 
rush forth in such abundance that they seem to vie with one 
another as to which shall throw most of its golden fruits mto the lap 
of the happy owner. But the reason, of this is evident. In Flanders 
every square inch of land is occupied, almost all of it by private land- 
owners. If the landless proletaries who have spread the slums of the 
big cities all over Flanders want food for their countless children, they 
have to accept the terms of the landowner, for the price of the land, 
. owing to the competition for it amongst the landless, is much too high 
to make direct access to it possible for the poor. In Luxembourg, on 
the other hand, population is scarce, land cheap, and enormous areas 
of communal land give work to the landless, while permitting even 
the poorest to keep a cow or a few goats. Wherever one goes in 
Luxembourg one cannot but be struck by the great backwardness 
of the population. Hygiene and even the most common notion of 
cleanliness are absolutely strange to them. But look through the open 
door into the room, which as a rule serves at one and the same time 
as dwelling room, kitchen, bedroom and hen-coop, while not 
infrequently the cow and the goats have to pass through it on their 
way to the rich pasture along the highway. There you will not see 
much misery. The furniture is likely enough to be rather dirty, and 
the ceiling badly needs the brush of the whitewasher; but under it 
ts hanging an abundant supply of hams and sides of bacon, and 
wheaten loaves as large as small millstones lie on the shelves, while the 
rivulets are teeming with trout and other fishes, free to be had, if you 
can catch them. 

A man living under such social conditions will not work for what 
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you choose to give him. The Recensement General of 1895 gives 
the wages for agricultural labour (without food) in the province of 
Luxembourg as fr. 2.40 for men and fr. 1.63 for women; but these 
are wages with which at the present time no labourer would be ' 
content, at least not in the summer, when he can most easily make from 
| 3 fr. to 3.50 a day, as against some 2 fr. as a maximum in Flanders. 
But then, according to the same source, land in Luxembourg has only 
a value of fr. 1074 per hectare—4a7 per acre—as against fr. 3447 per 
hectare in West Flanders and fr. 3830 in East Flanders—£55 and 
£61 per acre respectively. 

When agricultural wages are relatively high, as they are in Luxem- 
bourg, the home-industrials will earn at least as much. Consequently 
we see the basket-makers of St. Mard earning from 18 to 25 fr. a 
week, and in spite of the estaminet of the manufacturer they are 
almost as independent, economically, of their employer as are the ` 
members of the Co-operative Society of Tamise. 

But to return to our muttons—if it is not too TE TAN to use 
this expression in connection with the men who feed off potatoes ' 
and nothing but potatoes for breakfast, dinner and supper—the © 
condition of the Tamise basket-makers proves that even such an 
honest and beneficial remedy as co-operation is only a palliative, which 
can do but little for the workers if access to the land is so entirely 
‘denied them as in Flanders. In spite of their co-operation under an 
able and conscientious leader, the basket-makers are unable to earn as 
-high wages as the old-fashioned backward peasants of St. Mard, 
simply and solely because these latter have still some access to the 
land, while the enormous rent in Flanders absorbs all the benefit 
which co-operation and other modern methods of production may 
confer upon the labourers. 

It is the same thing everywhere in Flanders. Wherever one goes 
the denial of access to the land has depressed agricultural wages,- 
and the home-industrial. must suffer in common with the labourer on 
the land. We find the wooden shoemakers and the ropemakers of 
Northern Flanders working in their miserable sheds or in the open air 
from day dawn till late at night, exposed to all the vagaries of a severe 
climate, in order to earn from 8 to 12 fr. a week, while little children 
are employed all day long to turn the wheel of the ropemaker. We 
find the brushmakers of the little town of Iseghem working from 12 
, to 14 hours a day to earn from fr. 1.00 to fr. 1.50, while the children 
who are.too young to fix in the bristles must at least wind up the 
steel wire used for fixing them. Now these brushmakers are almost 
without exception women, who live in the villages around Iseghem, 
whence their husbands every day go to work in the numerous brush 
manufactories of the town. The family generally rent a house and 
a bit of garden at a price ranging from 100 to 180 fr. a year, and now 
and again they manage to keep a pig or a goat. The husbands 
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generally earn from 2 to 3 fr. a day, which in addition to the 
earnings of the wife and the product of the potato-garden permit the 
family to eke out their sorry existence. Now, of course, it must be 
admitted that rather than starve the wife must work even for this 
poor remuneration, but it is evident that the social conditions of a 
country are radically wrong if the aggregate of work of husband, wife 
and often even children will do no more than keep them from starva- 
tion, and this only if they content themselves with an uninterrupted 
diet of potatoes. 

It may be said that the cause of the misery of the Flemish peasant is 
the enormous number of his children. And it is true that he has a great 
many; but what then of that? Are not the labouring men and women 
of a country its only true riches? And what would become of the 
garden of Flanders if its teeming population were removed? In 
much less than a generation it would have returned to the state of 
absolute sterility from which the labour of these Flemish coolies and 
their ancestors has reclaimed it. Is it not much rather a wise law of 
Nature which makes the poor lose all providence and thus propagate 
so prodigiously? How else should the loss of life caused by the misery 
of the poor be made good in a town such for instance as Thourout where, 
as we have seen, half the children born are condemned to an early 
death? It is said above that in Belgium those who in other countries 
make up the slum-population of the great towns do not live in such towns. 
Thanks to the cheap workmen’s tickets they leave their work in the 
city to return to the country every evening. This certainly has some 
beneficial effects on the health of the family, but it goes a long way 
towards increasing. rent and thus decreasing wages in the country 
districts. And if such families, as is frequently the case, instead of 
living in the country are living in a provincial town, they are 
simply removing a bit of slum life from the large to the small town. In 
fact, practically every provincial town of Flanders comes in for much 
more than its share of slum life. And you will hardly in any of the 
London slums find anything equalling the sights (and smells) of such 
small towns as Lokeren, Zele, Hamme or Thourout. No wonder that 
the children of the poor die like flies under such conditions; if they did 
not breed like rabbits there would be none left to pay the rent to the 
next generation of landowners. 

In these towns and many others, as, for instance, Thielt and Iseghem, 
very great quantities of ready-made footwear are being produced in 
the houses by thousands of shoemakers. But whether they live in 
the towns or in the country districts, they too suffer from the low 
rate of wages prevailing in Flanders. In most places they are making 
cheap boots, and, therefore, have to encounter the competition of 
the machine-made footwear. But in Thielt and Iseghem the highest 
class of footwear is made, and in spite of the heavy customs duty, 
is sometimes exported to the great magazines of Paris. In this 
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class of work the competition of the factory is of no importance, not 
only because the artistic skill of the workman plays a considerable 
part, but also because fashion changes too often to make it profitable 
for the factories to procure the necessary machinery. 

While the shoemakers in general must be satisfied with the ordinary 
salary of the Flemish home-industnal, those of Thielt and Iseghem, 
so to speak, form the aristocracy of labour in Flanders. Not much 
of an aristocracy, though, for their wages will rarely reach 4 fr. (3s. 4d.) 
a day. But life is cheap in Flanders, and what with the garden and 
often the pig, while the wife frequently is making brushes, they are 
able to live in something approaching to comfort, although wages are 
no longer so high as formerly. Almost every day they have a little 
meat—a unique feat amongst Flemish home-industrials—and they 
play cards and billiards, are well-dressed, and often keep carrier 
pigeons. But they also have to work their 12 to 14 hours a day. | 

The temptation is great to conclude this description of misery with 
the above slightly brighter touch. But the summing up of the facts 
remains to be done. And even though the picture may be dreary, it 
has the great advantage that when England sets to work to repopulate 
her fields, she may be taught from Flanders how not to doit. - ~ 

We have in Flanders a country inhabited by peasant farmers, a 
country the prodigious crops of which are unequalled anywhere in 
Europe. And if the peasants, men or women, have some spare time, 
they are at it for long hours working in some home-industry or other. 
Co-operation has been put within their reach, and co-operative dairies 
as well as co-operative stores are rapidly filling the country. Still, 
the people who produce all the riches of Flanders are only in excep- 
tional cases well off, much oftener starving. And even here the 
workers turn their back on an agriculture which cannot feed them; 
an enormous proportion of the men who live in the district are not 
working on the land, but go away to work.in other callings or in other 
countries. Consequently the farmers cannot find labourers, and even 
here, even in Flanders, land goes out of cultivation and is laid out as 
pasture., Even here the flight from the land is in full swing. It may 
be disguised by the fact that so many who do not-earn their living 
from the land live in the country districts, but it is nevertheless 
a fact which reveals itself in the decrease in the area grown with 
corn and the increase in the area cultivated for fodder. 

The cause of all this evil is to be found in the social condition of 
Flanders, which denies the workers access to the land. No communal 
lands being available, and all the land being held in private ownership, 
the’ price of land must necessarily be very high in such a densely- 
populated country, where the workers will throng around any plot of 
vacant land in a cut-throat competition.. The prices given in the 
‘Recensement General for 1895 were those prevailing when the country ` 
was still in the throes of the agricultural crisis. Now they. are . 
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considerably higher, so high indeed as entirely to exclude the poor 
man from the land except as a tenant at a usurious rent. And thanks 
to the threshing machine and the low wages earned.in the home- 
industries, he is also excluded from indirectly applying his labour to 
the land. There is no help for it; he must flee the land and go to 
town and contribute his level best to force down industrial wages by 
his competition for work in the factories. And not only industrial 
wages, but wages all round are driven down by this competition. For 
his family continues to live in the country district; it is only the 
occupation of the bread-winner which has changed. And the wages 
in his new occupation being insufficient to maintain his family, his 
wife and children must continue to work at whatever job they may 
be able to obtain and at whatever wages the employer chooses to 
offer them. The primzval cause, therefore, of all the rural exodus is 
the denial of access to the land, caused by social mal-adjustment. 
Some ways in which this might be remedied may be suggested by a 
description of social conditions in the Eastern provinces, especially 
Luxembourg. 


` ERIK GIVSKOV. 


. he ee rath itt le ees 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
\ 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. II. 


HE recommendations saith which the Commissioners bring their 
Report to a conclusion are to be considered from two points 
of view. On-the one hand, they are directed to the treatment of an 
existing situation; on the other, hand, they contemplate a 
re-modelling of the National Church, not merély in its disciplinary and 
judicial but also in its legislative arrangements. We propose to 
inquire whether, for the one purpose; they are adequate, and for the 
other wholesome. . 

The practical problem which ootd the Commissioners was 
two-fold—an actual procedure in many respects not merely lawless but 
in the last degree exasperating, and a powerful tendency Romewards 
in the ranks of the clergy, avowed in some quarters, and indeed 
apparent to everybody. The last and incomparably most difficult 
part of their task has been left alone. There are no suggestions as to 
some better methods of training men for holy Orders than those now 
provided by the Theological Colleges, or of some better arrangements 
for training the newly-ordained than those which permit them to 
choose, almost without hindrance, their own teachers, and to enjoy at 
the very start of their professional career, an importance and an 
independence which might seem excessive even in the case of incum- 
bents. There are, again, no suggestions that membership of: partisan 
societies is unsuitable in the officers of a National Church,. or even that 
such_ membership is undesirable in men under authority charged with 
the delicate and difficult ministry of religion. Let any considering 
man read the evidence of Lord Halifax, and remember that his 
Lordship stands at the head of an organization which includes among 
its members sóme 4,000 English clergymen, and then ask himself 
what genuine change in clerical temper and aspirations the. proposals 
of the Commissioners can, on the most liberal estimate of success, be 
competent to secure. ‘So long as the Theological Colleges retain their 
“atmosphere,” cherish their traditions, and continue to work on the 
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old lines, they will pour into the ranks of the parish clergy men who, 
in the future as in the past, will think, read, and work as sacerdotalists, 
having that conception of their office, and building up in the congre- 
gations that type of Christian faith and practice. So long as the 
“Ritualist” churches are also “schools of the prophets,” having 
attached to them a continuous succession of newly-ordained men who, 
drawn thither by their own sympathies and choice, are officially 
required to learn ¢here the methods of pastoral work, it is surely vain 
to expect that there will be any considerable alteration in the views 
and practices of the parochial clergy. The Commissioners have 
preferred to assume, what indeed the evidence they have published 
disallows on every page, that the troubles are with few exceptions an 
affair of mdividual eccentricity or misdemeanour, not a serious matter 
of religious tendency and! deliberate plan. Yet it will hardly be 
doubted that the roots of the clerical procedure which has disturbed 
the public mind, and compelled the appointment of the Commission, lie 
in the conditions under which men are trained for, and in, the 
Ministry. While those conditions remain, the clerical procedure will 
remain, however the specific illegalities implied in it may vary. The 
supremacy of the sacerdotalist conception of Christianity in the ranks 
of the English clergy is the result of the astute policy of securing 
control of the machinery of clerical education which has been steadily 
pursued by the leaders of the High Church patty for fifty years past. 

Leaving out of view, then, the principal issue, the Commissioners 
address themselves to the relatively unimportant question, what spectfic 
practices shall be selected for immediate suppression. It argues less 
appreciation of the facts than might have been expected that they 
should have tabulated “as being of special gravity and significance ” 
ten practices, with respect to which it may fairly be said either that, 
from the parishioners’ point of view, they have no importance at all, 
or that although important they are incapable of suppression. The 
distinctions which the Commissioners are careful to make have no 
reality save in the minds of technical theologians, and the result of 
insisting on them would be in practice infinitesimal. Where, for 
instance, almost the whole service is inaudible, it makes little difference 
whether “the prayers and ceremonies belonging to the Canon of the 
“Mass” are “interpolated,” or only repeated silently by the priest as 
part of his private devotions. So long as “a consecrated wafer or 
“bread” is proposed for “adoration,” it matters little enough what 
formula accompanies the act, or whether there is any formula at all. 
The evidence proves to demonstration that reservation of the Sacra- 
ment under conditions which do zoź lead to its adoration is, in the 
present temper of those who press for reservation, and on their 
principles, altogether impossible. The “Mass of the Pre-sanctified ” 
does not enter into the normal practice of the churches, and its 
suppression would effect no apparent change. Since the Commissioners 
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are prepared to concede some observance of the Festival of Corpus 
(Christi, it.cannot be a point of any practical importance that the 
“Corpus Christi processions with the Sacrament ” should be disallowed. 
“Benediction with the Sacrament ” stands or falls with “reservation ” 
concede the latter, and it is only a matter of time when reverence will 
compel the former. Since every clergyman disavows for himself “the 
“intent that there shall be no communicant except the celebrant,” it is 
clear. that the proposal to suppress by the strong arm ‘of the law all 
Celebrations of the Holy Eucharist so conditioned will involve no | > 
practical change at all. The other pomts—invocation of, or confession 
to, the Blessed Virgin Mary, or the Saints, observance of the festivals 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of,the Sacred 
Heart, the veneration of images and roods—are of little practical 
importance, since partly they lie outside the public worship, which 
alone comes within the control of the law, and partly they are incapable 
of precise definition. The Commissioners must know little, less than . 
their published evidence can tell them, of ecclesiastical opinion, if they 
suppose that any clergyman, however “extreme,” would admit-that 42s 
“observance of All Souls’ Day or of the festival of Corpus Christi” 
“imculcates or implies the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory” or 
transubstantiation. The sonorous sentences in which they declare 
- inflexible hostility to all these “grave and significant” practices must 
not delude the public'into supposing ‘that any effectual action would 
result from the adoption of their recommendations. There is no need 
for the “extremest ” Ritualist to feel the slightest alarm when he reads’ 
“these uncompromising words : :— 


~ 
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We desire to Express our opinion that these practices should 
receive no toleration; and that, if Episcopal directions for their 
- prevention or repression are not complied with, the Bishops 
should take or permit coercive disciplinary action in the Church 
.Courts for that purpose. Further, in the case of these practiced, 
it is, in our opinion, unnecessary and undesirable -to postpone 
proceedings until the reforms which we have recommended in 
connection with the Final Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes 
and the Diocesan and Provincial Courts can be carried- into 
effect (page 75). 


The suppression of these ill-sounding but really unimportant 
practices constitutes the whole of the relief which the Commissioners 
.can offer to the public mind. Everything else is contingent on fresh 
legislation, and contemplates a great re-arrangement of the 
ecclesiastical system. It is abundantly evident, then, that the only 
important aspect of the Report is that which it may possess as the 
. outlining of a policy on which the Heads of the Hierarchy have decided 
to embark, and, accordingly, it is of the utmost consequence that the- 
true character and probable effect of that policy should be perceived by 
the public. The view of the ecclesiastical situation which underlies 
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the recommendations is indicated in chapter xi. of the Report, and 
must be steadily kept in mind throughout any serviceable examination 
of them. 


Our consideration of the evidence laid before us has led us 
to two main conclusions. First, the law of public worship in 
the Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation. It needlessly condemns much which a great 
section of Church people, including many of her most devoted 
members, value; and modern thought and feeling are charac- 
terised by a care for ceremonial, a sense of dignity in worship, 
and an appreciation of the continuity of the Church which were 
not similarly felt at the time when the law took its present shape. 
In an age which has witnessed an extraordinary revival of 
spiritual life and activity, the Church has had to work under 
regulations fitted for a different condition of things, without that 
power of self-adjustment which is inherent in the conception of 
a living Church, and is, as a matter of fact, posséssed by the 
Established Church of Scotland. The result has inevitably been 
that ancient rubrics have been strained in the desire to find in 
them meanings which it has been judicially’ held they cannot 
bear; while, on the other hand, the construction placed on 
them in accordance with legal rules has sometimes appeared 
forced and unnatural. With an adequate power of self-adyust- 
ment, we might reasonably expect that revision of the strict 
letter of the law would be undertaken with such due regard for 
the living mind of the Church as would secure the obedience of 
many, now dissatisfied, who desire to be loyal, and would justify 
the Church, as a whole, in insisting on the obedience of all 
(pages 75, 76). 

There appears to be a confusion of ideas running through this 
paragraph. When it 1s affirmed that the existing law of public worship 
in the Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of the 
present generation because, on the one hand, it “needlessly condemns 
“much which a great section of Church people value,” and because, on 
the other hand, it fails to satisfy modern thought and feeling with 
respect to ceremonial, dignity in worship, and the continuity of the 
Church, the suggestion seems to be that, if the “needless condemna- 
“tion” were cancelled, the demands of “modern thought and feeling ” 
would the better be satisfied. In the actual circumstances this 
suggestion appears to mean that, if the system of the fifteenth century 
Church had not been so effectually set aside by the Reformers, their 
work would be the better suited to the needs of the Church in the 
twentieth century. This is a manifest paradox, yet the language of 
the Commissioners suggests nothing else. What is it, then, which the 
law condemns and discontented Churchmen require? Is it anything 
other than those very practices and doctrines which have so provoked 
the public patience that the Royal Commission was appointed to 
discover some method of restraining them? Does the “extraordinary 
“revival of spiritual life and activity,” which the Commissioners 
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attribute to the nineteenth century, really suffer from the prohibition of 
~medizeval ceremonies which the Statute-book declares and the law- 
courts exist to enforce? Doesa “ living Church” really exhibit its 

“inherent ” power of “self-adjustment ” by a process of self-stultifica- 
tion, df reversion to an earlier and deliberately abandoned phase of 
ecclesiastical life? What procedure of the Established Church of 
Scotland bears any resemblance to such procedure as would be 
necessary, if the “self-adjustment ” of the Church of England were to 
satisfy the aspirations confessed in the language of Lord Halifax and 
- other representative “Ritualists”? “Self-adjustment,’ we may 
observe, is a process which may be effected in many ways. “The living 
“mind of the Church” has other channels of expression than those 
prescribed by the statutes which determine its legal constitution, and, 
in point of fact, the Church of England has adapted itself to the 
changing conditions of its spiritual work quite as easily and quite as 
successfully as the sister Church of Scotland., It may, or it may not, 
be desirable to revise the constitutional machinery, to give mote power 
to Convocation, or to take away such shadow of power as Convocation 
retains, but it`is as certain as can be that the self-adjusting power of 
the living Church will be exercised under any and every system, and 
is independent of all system.- The Commissioners proceed :— 7 


Secondly, the machinery for discipine has broken down. The 
means of enforcing the law in the Ecclesiastical Courts, even in 
matters which touch the Church’s faith and teaching, are 
defective and in some respects unsuitable. They have been tried 
and have often failed; and probably on that account they have 
been too much neglected. Although attempts to deal adminis- , 
tratively with ritual irregularity have been made, they have been 
unsuccessful, in some cases on account of the lack of firmness 
of those who made them, but also largely because, in regard to 
the rites and ceremonies of public worship, the law gives no 
right or power to discriminate petweeri small and great matters 
(page 76). 

We have italicised the sentence which refers to “the Church’s 
_ “faith and teaching,” because it is precisely in the cardinal matter of 
doctrinal liberty that the self-adjustment of the National Church to 
new conditions has been most apparent and most successful The 
hollowness of the argument for Ritualism, based ori the necessity of 
“self-adjustment,” is nowhere more conspicuous than in this particular, 
for in no respect does the sixteenth century stand iri sharper contrast 
to the twentieth than in the handling of theological questions. . 
Doctrinal fixedness was the dream of the earlier age and inspired the 
numerous confessions of faith andi the fierce penalties with which their 
subscription was guarded. Doctrinal fluidity is the assumption of the 
present time, and has determined the relaxation of legal subscriptions 
in both the Established Churches of Great Britain. The Commis- 
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sioners mention, as an object to be kept in view whenever Convocation 
attempts to re-cast the Ornaments Rubric, the securing of “the greater 
“elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the comprehensiveness of 
“the Church of England and of its present needs seems to demand,” 
but they hardly seem conscious of the risks which their proposals 
involve to that doctrinal liberty which in the course of time has come 
to be the most distinctive and the most honourable characteristic of 
the National Church. If the ritual liberty which is demanded by the 
“extreme ” clergy were really such as the spiritual needs of the present 
time require, it would not be steadily united in their advocacy with 
the most vehement hostility to the doctrinal liberty which has already 
been secured. Thus a denunciation of the rigidity of the sixteenth 
century assorts ill’ with a passionate maintenance of the rubric which 
orders the public recitation of the Athanasian Creed, and an argument 
for self-adjustment to modern conditions of thought and life in the 
article of worship loses all semblance of sincerity when it is combined 
with an eager demand for strong measures against Biblical critics and 
doctrinal Jatitudinarians. Moreover, it is important to remember that 
the doctrinal liberty which now obtains in the National Church, and 
which makes the Christian ministry still accessible to men educated in 
the modern sense of the word, has been gained under circumstances 
which reflect no credit on the clergy of England as a body. Whenever 
the attempt has been made to restrict liberty of thought and speech 
within the ranks of the clergy, that attempt has been able to count on 
the enthusiastic approval of the hierarchy. The law courts of the State 
alone have stood between the National Church and the intolerance of 
its leaders, and Parliament has paralysed the bigotry of Convocation. 
As if to bring the lesson home to all sections of the Church, all sections 
in turn have been exposed to the same risk; and! all have received 
deliverance from the same source. In the Gorham case, the Evangelical 
secured his Zocus standi in the Established Church: in the Essays and 
Reviews case, the Latitudinarian made good his footing: in the 
Bennett case, the High Churchman found protection from his rivals. 
Through the quiet action of the State, applying to the interpretation 
of the Formularies those just maxims and tolerant dispositions which 
govern the civil procedure of, a free nation, the Church of England has 
come to be the most comprehensive Church in the world, the least 
bigoted, the most averse to persecution. It may well be thought that 
a large measure of disciplinary confusion were a small price to pay for 
so great a boon, that nothing short of necessity ought to make English 
Churchmen consent to alter a system under which their best possession 
-——doctrinal liberty—has been secured, that evident advantages should 
attach to any suggested alternative which could secure their 
acceptance. When, however, we examine the proposals of the 
Commissioners, the risks to Anglican liberty are manifest, but the 
compensating securities against ritual disorder are the flimsiest conceiv- 
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able. The first stage is to be the enactment of a new Rubric to take 
the place. of the notorious “Ornaments Rubric.” 


Letters of Business should be issued to the Convocations with 
instructions: (a) to consider the preparation of a new rubric 
_? regulating the ornaments (that is to say, the vesture) of the 
ministers of the Church at the times of their ministrations, with 
a view to its enactment by Parliament; and (b) to frame, with a 
view to their enactment by Parliament, such modifications in the 
existing law relating to the conduct of Divine Service and to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend to secure the 
greater elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England and of its present needs 
seems to demand. It would be most desirable for the early 
dealing with these important subjects that the Convocations 
should sit together, and we assume that they would take counsel 
with the Houses of Laymen. 


“The reference to Parliament is curiously phrased. Does it imply 
that the National Legislature must take or. leave the proposals of 
Convocation and may not amend them? There can be little, if any, 
doubt that it is intended to propose the sanctioning of the Eucharistic 
Vestments; and no doubt at all that, with whatever amount of 
discussion and resistance, Convocation will adopt the proposal. So 
great a concession to the sacerdotalist minority will of course be 
accompanied by some limitation of the “autocracy of the Incumbent ” ; 
and this can hardly be so framed! as to command the immediate and 
spontaneous acceptance of Parliament. To the present writer the 
notion that Parliament will pass unaltered the propositions agreed upon 
by the Houses of Convocation appears altogether unlikely. Thus the - 
old dilemma emerges again. A new Rubric which received its final 
shape at the hands of Parlament would zpso facto be commended to 
the contempt of all those clergy who now decline to obey the law on 
the plea that the authority of the courts is not “spiritual.” Disobedience 
would still be as conscientious as ever. 

The Commissioners recommend that “in regard! to the sanction to 
“be given for the use of additional and special services, collects and 
“hymns, the law should be so amended as to give wider scope for the 

“exercise of a regulative authority,” and this authority is to be 
“exercised within prescribed limits by the archbishops and bishops of 
“both provinces acting together.” The ordinary layman will, perhaps, 
fail to. understand how large a restriction of existing liberty these 
recommendations imply. Because a handful of Ritualists have adopted 
services inconsistent with the principles of the English Church, it is 
proposed to abolish the freedom of action which all incumbents now 
enjoy, and which the most part of them use. wisely. It is not without 
significance that the High Church bishops, whose evidence before the 
Commission is by no means the least illuminating and suggestive 
material contained in this remarkable Blue-book, are very insistent on 
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the need of episcopal control over hymns. They seem to indemnify 
themselves for whatever they may be driven to say against the Ritualist 
services by dark allusions to the doctrinal defects of Evangelical 
hymns! The important point is the singular combination in this 
Report of the argument for larger liberty than the Rubrics 
contemplate and the proposal that the existing liberty shall be 
curtailed. The contradiction runs through all the Commissioners’ 
recommendations, and it reveals the conflicting objects with which they 
were drafted and subscribed. A desire to indicate “a short and easy 
“way ” with Ritualists combines oddly with a purpose of re-modelling 
the National Church on the lines of high Episcopalian theory. There 
is a disposition to attribute to the comparative independence of the 
incumbent the ritual disorder, which has its roots m the very 
ecclesiastical theory which exalts bishops above the law. 

At every point the bishop’s hands are to be strengthened, whether 
against patrons or against incumbents. The existing liberty to adapt 
his ministry to the multitudinous needs which pastoral experience will 
disclose is for the most part transferred’ from the incumbent to the 
bishop. Instead of a range of experiment, unlimited by law outside 
the parish church, and within the parish church limited only, so far as 
occasional services are concerned, by the broad considerations of funda- 
mental loyalty and good sense, the incumbent is in the future, if ever the 
plan of the Commissioners becomes the legal system of the National 
Church, to be tied down to a selection of Episcopally-authorised 
forms of service. He is offered, in fact, a supplementary Prayer Book 
to serve all purposes which now he freely provides for according to his 
own sense of what is necessary and convenient. It is not suggested 
that this liberty has been generally, or even largely, abused; on the 
contrary, the Commissioners definitely assert that in the main it has 
been loyally exercised. Rather it is the case that occasion is found in 
the present discontent with the Ritualist clergy to put forward a project 
for transforming the whole position of the parochial incumbent. This 
transformation of the independent parish priest into what can only 
be described as an episcopal curate has a striking parallel in the 
procedure of the modern Roman Church. Ever since the Vatican 
Council centred all power in the Papacy, there has been, we are assured 
by those who know, a sustained policy of subjecting the parish clergy 
to the bishops. The comparatively independent status of the parish 
priest is rapidly giving place throughout the Roman sphere to the 
wholly subordinate status of curates or commissioners, removable at 
the bishop’s will. Before a similar process of diocesan concentration 
is approved by English Churchmen, it is important that they should 
appreciate its tendency and probable effect. At first view it must be 
admitted that there is something surprising in a proposal to shackle 
the existing liberty of incumbents, made avowedly in the interest of 
ecclesiastical elasticity. Why, it may fairly be asked, should a return 
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be made now to the scrutinising and inquisitorial system of the Tudor 
and Stuart epochs? The reasons for such close supervision have 
ceased. There is no longer any, political significance in ritual. The 
parochial clergy and the bishops are no longer parted: by so wide a 
difference of intellectual quality and theological knowledge. If the 
position of bishops has declined and that of incumbents has risen, the 
circumstance does but reflect the unquestioned fact that: the 
competence of the latter has greatly increased. To subordinate 
the incumbent once again to the old inquisitorial system is 
irrational on the face of it; to do so in the avowed interest of greater ‘ 
liberty is actually grotesque. It will not be denied by any one who 
‘knows the English clergy that they would greatly resent the loss of 
parochial independence. That independence is the compensation ‘or 
many disadvantages; it is the magnet which attracts to the Anghcan 
ministry those men of a robust and manly type who are the least likely 
in the world to find any satisfaction in the feminine ceremonialism 
which the Report describes. Its destruction will deprive the hierarchy 
of its best and most virile elements. Let it be known that, before a 
-young man can be admitted to ordination, he has to answer the 
interrogations of a bishop over and above the doctrinal subscriptions 
required by the law, that he is to enter on his ministry bound by all 
manner of private, personal pledges apart from his public obligations, 
that, when he goes to work in his parish, he will be required to refer 
at every turn to his bishop for direction, or for the sanction of some 
simple setvice, or for permission to cease the futile practice of reading 
daily service in an empty church, or for leave to carry the Sacrament 
from Church to an adjacent cottage, or in short for any other of. the 
many little contingencies of parochial duty in which every man capable 
of doing a man’s work in the world must be competent to determine 
for himself ; finally, let it be known that the doctrine of the Church of 
England which he is required to teach is not merely that which is set 
down in the creeds and formularies which he has deliberately 
subscribed, but also whatever else may be decided by a majority of 
the -bishops, to be such in any trial for heresy which individual 
indiscretion, or persecuting bigotry, may originate in the future; and it 
needs no prophetic vision to discern the rapid alienation from the. 
hierarchy of every man of strong personality and independent mind. 
We have indicated an objection to the proposal that the final authority 
on doctrine in the National Church should be that of a majority of 
the bishops. The recommendation of the Commissioners runs as 
follows :— ` 5 
Where, in an appeal before the Final Court which involves 
charges of heresy or breach of ritual, any question touching 
the doctrine or use of the Church of England shall be in con- 
troversy, which question is not in the opinion of the Court 
governed by the plain language of documents having. the force 
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of Acts of Parliament, and involves the doctrine or use of the 
Church of England proper to be applied to the facts found by 

~the Court, such question shall be referred to an Assembly of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces, who shall be 
entitled to call in such advice as they may think fit; and the. 
opinion of the majority of such assembly of the Archbishops and 
Bishops with regard to any question so submitted to them shall 
be binding on the Court for the purpose of the said appeal. 


This. proposal to reconstitute the Final Court with a view to 
satisfying the requirements of ecclesiastical theory is by far the most 
serious, and—when the whole circumstances are passed under review— 
by far the most revolutionary, which the Report contains. We may 
add that there is none which may more readily be accepted as neither 
serious in itself nor revolutionary in its principle. For the plain man 
naturally cares little how a Court is constituted so long as it serves its 
purpose, and the immediate purpose being to secure the obedience of 
the Ritualist clergy to some Court, he is not indisposed to grant them 
any Court they like on condition that they obey it. If, however, the 
plain man could be shown, first, that on Ritualist principles there is no 
real probability of any better obedience being rendered to the new 
Court than was rendered to the old, and, secondly, that the process of 
reconstruction draws far greater interests into peril than any which 
the Ritualist disorders have threatened, it may be hoped that he will 
hesitate before accepting the proposal of the Report. As to the first 
point it will be sufficient to refer to the evidence given before the 
Commissioners by the representatives of Ritualism. That evidence 
is clear, categorical and recorded. If, in spite of the positive 
declarations therein made by the very persons concerned, anyone be 
willing to proceed on the assumption that the adoption of the 
Commissioners’ proposal would bring order into the Church, we may 
admire his sanguine disposition, but must decline to account him a 
competent adviser in practical affairs. The second, and greatly more 
important point claims more detailed consideration. 

A careful study of the evidence tendered by Sir Lewis Dibdin will 
sufficiently indicate the lines on which the Commissioners have 
proceeded. It is shown by an elaborate legal argument that the 
existing Final Court lacks “spiritual” authority in the technical sense 
of the phrase. It is argued that this was not the case with the old 
Court of Delegates, which preceded the Judicial Committee, or with 
the High Commission Court, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries very generally replaced the Court of Delegates. It is 
concluded that the restoration of a “spiritual” character to the Final 
Court would satisfy the clerical conscience and secure clerical 
obedience. When we inquire wherein consists this crucial attribute 
of “spirituality,” we are told that it depends wholly on the source 
from which the Court derives its jurisdiction. If the judges draw 
their authority from the King they are secular, if from the bishops 
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they are “spiritual.” They may be the same individuals, but the 


method of their appointment either makes their decisions binding on’ 


the consciences of Christian men, or commends those very decisions 
to Christian men’s conscientious contempt. The justice or injustice 
of the decisions is altogether irrelevant.to the issue whether or not 
they are “spiritual” When, further, we inquire the reason why the 
bishops are assumed to be the sole fountains of “spiritual” authority, 
we are referred (so at least it seems to be implied, if not clearly 
stated) to the Medizval Canon law, which, however, at every point 
depends on the Papacy, having in fact taken shape during the 
dominance of papal influence, and being commonly ‘inspired by the 
highest views of papal prerogative. The legal basis of the theory is 
found in the Medieval Canon Law, but the theological justifications 
are bound up with the dogma known as that of the “Apostolic 
“Succession,” itself the creature of a demonstrably inaccurate reading 


` of the facts of primitive Christianity. The theory, moreover, does not 


really meet the case, for the primitive Church had no experience of 
all those circumstances which we conveniently gather under the term 
“national.” Even allowing that the Episcopate is by divine appoint- 


ment the Final Authority in all questions of doctrine, that Episcopate ° 


‘must surely belong to the whole’Christian Church, not merely to such . 


portion of it as is gathered within a single kingdom. A National 
Church, guå spiritual authority, cannot but be subject to the larger 
-whole of which it forms part, and if the whole question be reduced to 
Episcopal decisions, then it would appear that ‘the old polemical 
formula has some relevance after all, and Christians must take account 
‘of the general sense of the entire Episcopate, “Securus judicat orbis 

“terrarum? Assuredly the English Reformation cannot possibly be 


* defended on these lines. 3 


There is.a disposition in some quarters to invest the diocese with 
the attributes of the Catholic Church, that is, to adopt a quasi-Ignatian 
view of the ecclesiastical system, with the Cyprianic theory thrown in. 
The ultimate reasoh of the bishop’s authority is referred to his 
“representative ” character, and on this conception of the Episcopal 
office the invidious term “sacerdotal” is vigorously repudiated,, and 
the whole scheme of sacred autocracy dressed out with a plentiful 
array of democratic phrases. But the “representative” theory. of the 
‘Episcopal office has been most gravely affected by the course of 
religious development in’ England since the Reformation. In the 
sixteenth century the entire society of baptised persons owned the 
spiritual authority of the bishops, and it was not until the domestic 


' conflicts of more than a century had demonstrated. the final ending of 


the old unanimity, that the Church of England avowedly ceased to 
represent the whole Christian society within the realm. At the 
present time it’is calculated, on a reasonable estimate of the facts, that 
half the “practising .Christians” in the country repudiate the spiritual 
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authority of the bishops. What in this case becomes of their “repre- 
“sentative” character, and of the spiritual authority built on it? 
Manifestly the, argument turns back to the purely sacerdotal 
conception of the Christian ministry. The bishop’s authority is held 
to be inherent in his Order, and the. acceptance or non-acceptance of 
the Christian society is essentially irrelevant to the discussion. It. 
follows that, on the principles which require the reconstitution of the 
Final Court as recommended by the Commissioners, the Ritualist 
would be justified in refusing obedience to any decision of the English 
bishops which in his judgment contravened the general teaching of . 
the Episcopate as a whole, and that the same conception of the 
Christian ministry as that-which. identified “spiritual” and Episcopal 
would authenticate also the sacerdotalism of the medizeval canons, and 
justify all the practical inferences which incumbents might care to 
draw for themselves in the conduct-of their parishes. 

The full gravity of thé formal adoption of high Episcopalian theory 
is seen when the specific case of doctrinal decisions is considered. On 
this view of their office, bishops cannot possibly bring an unbiassed 
judgment to bear on the questions submitted to them. They are the 
divinely-appointed guardians of a tradition, not responsible inquirers, 
or students, or religious statesmen. They are tied and bound by the 
multitudinous decisions of Councils and the dogmata of Fathers; they 
go to work with a powerful presumption that whatsoever is new is 
also false, and that whatsoever disturbs the convenient repose of the 
faithful is also inadmissible and impolitic. Let any man who has 
made himself familiar with the history of Episcopal action in the 
Church, as a whole, and especially in the Church of England, ask 
himself whether for the purpose of adjudicating on theological 
developments, saying what may and what may not be taught in the 
pulpits of the National Church, the bishops are competent to do 
justice. What would have been the judgment of the Episcopal Bench 
in the Gorham case, or in the Bennett case, or in the case of “Essays 
“and Reviews”? The last is perhaps the type of doctrinal issue most 
likely to be raised in the future. Questions of Biblical criticism and 
doctrinal questions as arising therefrom, are being raised in every 
' Christian Church at the present time, and the handling of those 
questions determines the quality of a church, whether it is competent 
to satisfy the intellectual demands of a transitional age, or whether it 
elects to resist. the march of the human mind, and to fall out of the 
movement of civilised society. It is not for one moment disputed 
that when such questions are raised they must be adjudicated upon; 
nor is it contended that a Church can dispense with some effective 
machinery for preserving itself against the invasion of destructive 
teaching, but it is urged that, under all the circumstances of the 
present time, there is much need for a wide tolerance and for a 
willingness to consider fairly and without prejudice the new issues 
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_ which are being raised, not by the perverse self-will of individuals, but 
` by the growth of human knowledge. For this purpose the bishops, 


ex hypothesi acting as “spiritual” persons, that is, with all the’ 
limitations inherent in that character, are notably and apparently unfit. 
For purposes of administration the bishops are equipped with a 
measure of legal authority. That measure may be inadequate.’ It 


` would appear that the Commissioners desire to increase it in certain 


directions. That proposition raises no question of principle. So long 
as the reign of the law is secure, the distribution of authority by the 
Jaw is a matter of expediency which may be discussed on its merits. 
But when the ultimate issue of the source of authority is raised, and 
the proposition is made that the validity of legal decisions z# foro 
conscientie depends, not on their intrinsic justice, but on the character 
of the judges, then the door is opened to controversy of the most 
serious character conceivable. It is no smaller issue that has been 


taised by this Report. If anyone doubt the fact let him be at the 


pains to read the volumes of evidence before passing judgment on 
the recommendations. The evidence of the bishops is particularly” 
important, for mainly it consisted of suggestions for alterations of the ` 
law, and statements of the reasons why such alterations were desired. 
As one reads the outspoken declarations of men, who if the Commis- - 


.sioners’ Report were adopted by the State, would have the last word _ 
‘on all doctrinal questions, the thought inevitably occurs to the mind ({ 
- that one consequence of that arrangement would be a change in the 


type of men raised to the Bench. The bishops at present are quite 
frankly partisans, not of course in their legal. administration, where no . 
doubt complete impartiality prevails, but in their personal convictions: 


which they freely express, and in their personal influence which they 


freely exercise. Some of them are the literary champions of partisan 
views and aims. How could it be decently proposed that such men 
should sit as judges on matters with respect to which they may, have 
declared their opinion, and over persons with whom they may actually 
have contended in controversial conflict? ‘Take such a matter as that 
of the degree of authority which attaches to the Athanasian Creed. 
It is not hard to see that a case might easily occur in which that very 
point would arise and, on the scheme of the Report, be referred for 
final determination to the bishops, yet it is notorious that the very 
sharpest antagonism exists even on the present Episcopal Bench on 
the subject. What equity would there be in requiring an incriminated 
clergyman to go before such a tribunal? What mockery to tell him 
that “spiritual” authority attached to the dicta pronounced judicially, 


- which. already he had disputed, and believed himself to have 


disproved! At a given point in controversy the Episcopal combatant 
would exchange the weapons of the polemical divine for the robes of 


‘the judge, and his opponent would suddenly sink into the prisoner at 


the bar! Public decency will require that no man shall be promoted 
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to the Episcopate of the future who has committed himself in 
controversy, or whose opinions on matters of doctrinal debate are well 
ascertained. What effect such a rule would have in lowering the 
personal weight of the Bench is a speculation which must be referred 
to men’s private judgment. Assuredly on the implied assumption 
that known partisanship incapacitates for judicial functions, there 
would be few living bishops who could be adjudged competent for 
their new functions. One bishop at least is conscious of the 
incongruity of the present freedom of Episcopal self-expression and 
the high judicial tasks which the Commissioners would place on 
Episcopal shoulders in the future. The Bishop of Hereford is held 
to be a Broad Churchmaft~That.is-a character which would predispose 
him in favour of liberty in all cases, yet it might well seem to disqualify 
him for the confidence of High Churchmen in any case of doctrine. 
With far more justice would Broad Churchmen suspect the impartiality 
of judges who were known to be strong High Churchmen, for the 
principles of the latter are inconsistent with doctrinal liberty. How- 
ever, it is the Bishop of Hereford who declares his belief that bishops 
are not well adapted to be judges. His lordship’s evidence is so 
germane to the whole drift of this article that it may be with advantage 
reproduced at some length. 


4 


21,270. (ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.) You wish to say also 
something about things which you would desire to see recog- 
nised if the Church is to be maintained as a National Church P— 
Yes. For the future good of our Church as a.reformed, and 
what I may venture to call a progressive Church, and for its 
maintenance as a National Church, I feel that there are certain 
things which are of great importance. In the first place, 
hitherto the rule, as I understand it, has been to give as much 
freedom of thought and opinion as possible, as distinct from 
observances, bearing in mind that the principle of the Reforma- 
tion is to lay stress on freedom of conscience and ‘personal 
responsibility; and therefore the spirit of our Church has been 
to interfere as little as possible with freedom of thought, and 
to give as liberal an interpretation as possible to our formularies. 
I think all sides and parties in the Church will benefit by a strict 
adherence to that principle. Then, secondly, I should desire to 
maintain simplicity of worship, otherwise I think the gravest 
dangers will come in the course of no very long time, unless we 
hold on to the principle of simplicity of worship. Now, to do 
all this, I cannot help feeling that to maintain these principles 
the line of demarcation between our Church and Rome must be 
kept as a clearly-defined line; and what I feel to be the greatest 
danger in the Ritualistic movement is that it tends to blur and 
destroy this line of demarcation. Their innovations are in the 
direction of Roman usage almost exclusively, and therefore on 
that ground alone I think they are to be deprecated, and I should 
like to see them stopped on that ground...... I do not 
suppose that our good friends—many of them my own good 
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, friends—-mean to Romanise the Gian but I beliéve ge their 


success would be its Romanisation, and that we have to 
remember all the time that there is this. Roman Church standing 
at our gates ready to take advantage of every opportunity. 
Therefore, while I would do nothing to narrow the law of the 
Church, and present circumstances must be recognised—I would 
do nothing to narrow the law of the Church. on any side, I 
would be for extending if possible—yet I feel that it would be 
a very dangerous thing to enlarge or relax the law on this side 3 
and by the law of course I mean as it has been interpreted in 
our highest Courts, that is my meaning of the law of the Church 
of England. I should like to add to what I have just been 
saying, that I should strongly deprecate any such-change in the 
Advisory Court of the Crown as-would take the final advice in 
the case of ecclesiastical appeals out of the hands of great lawyers 
who have been trained in the investigation of evidence, as we 
bishops and clergy have not been trained, and who are in the habit. 
of forming dispassionate and impartial judgments. I think it 
has been seen in the history of our Church in the last half- 
century, that almost every party would have suffered if we had 
not had trained and great lawyers to interpret the law. And, 
lastly, with regard to the Nonconformist side, I would venture. 
to submit that if we are to maintain the national character. of 
our Church, that is, by keeping the spirit of its services, I do / 
not mean the exact form but the whole spirit of its services and 
practices as fully as may be in harmony with the general 
sentiments and convictions of the people at large, we should 
take care to'avoid all risk of widening the gulf between us and 
the evangelical Nonconformists. 

21,271. ` That is the reverse of the view you take about 
Rome?-—Yes. If there is to be expansion at all, the wise 
national policy is to expand so as to absorb as much of Noncon- 
formity as possible. 

21,272. Would it represent your view to say that the line of 
demarcation against Rome should be a very clearly-defined one, . 
but that the line against Nonconformity should be a blurred 
one ?—lIt should be, I think, a more elastic one, probably. 
` 21,273. (BisHop oF Oxrorp.) What is the distinction’ 
between a blurred and a more elastic line?—-Perhaps I may have 
used an unfortunate expression, but by a blurred line, what was 
in my mind was, this tendency to imitate Roman services, to 
assimilate Roman usages, and perhaps to preach Roman doctrine’ 
in some cases with regard to the Sacraments. All that, I think, 
does'tend to blur the line of distinction between our own Church 
and the Church of Rome. ; 

21,274. (ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.) Would you apply 
that also to Nonconformity ?~-I do not think there is any danger 
of our doing that on the Nonconformist side. The circum- 
stances are different. We hâve not the same danger on the 
Nonconformist side; because what we have specially to aim at 
on the side of Nonconformity, it seems to me, is to keep our 
worship simple, and to base ourselves on the Scripture, and as 
far as possible in other matters helping to do away with anything 
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which they could consider a grievance. If you could thus clear 
the field, the attractiveness of our Church would be such a 
power that I have no doubt at all that in a generation we should 
absorb a great deal of Nonconformity. And the way in which 
I put it in my précis is this: that the policy of our Church 
should be, so far as possible, a policy tending towards what is 
called home’ re-union, by maintaining the reformed character of 
our Church, by resisting this back current towards medizvalism 
and Romanism, by emphasising our reliance on Holy Scripture, 
and by trusting to the attractive power of our historical Church 
thus maintained. I think it is in all this that we have the best 
hope of winning back a great portion of Nonconformity, and so 
perpetuating our Church as the Church of the nation. This is 
what is in my mind. I am afraid the policy of drifting in the 
other direction. would mean drifting towards Niagara. I have 
nothing more that I desire to say, except that Į feel intensely 
the great difficulties of the present situation in the continued 
growth of practices and of a certain spirit, symbolising doctrine, 
which is hardly within the pale of our Church, indeed, essentially 
at variance. with the Reformation settlement. 


The Bishop proceeds to illustrate his words by a description of an 
early celebration of the Holy Communion in “a south coast watering- 
“place.” 

Now what struck me was this. I wish to repeat that it was all 
very reverent, and to persons accustomed to that form of service 
there was nothing objectionable in any way; but I felt that here 
we have a form of service—this is a quiet service, remember— 
such as was probably going on that morning in scores of 
churches along that coast, here in London, in some provincial 
towns and in very rare churches here and there in the country, 
and it represents a spirit of service which, so far as my experi- 
ence and observation go, is entirely out of harmony with the 
general sentiment of the English people, and with all the 
traditions of our Reformed Church; and if that is to be estab- 
lished as anything like a predominant type of our English Church 
service, I think we may say farewell to any hope of extending 
our Church on the Evangelical side as a National Church. I 
think there will be only one result: that the great part of the 
nation will go off to what are called the Free Churches. 


These are weighty words, and they carry a warning which the 
friends of the National Church cannot afford to neglect. Contrast 
with them the outspoken plea for the very things which are here 
described, offered with characteristic fervour by another Bishop, the 
most influential and not the least effective leader of the High Church 
party. Bishop Gore’s auto-biographical touches give a personal 
- interest to his evidence, which sets one thinking. 


I was what people call a Ritualist from the time I was a boy, 
and I. have been more interested, I suppose, in this subject 
through all the time of my growing up into manhood than in 
almost any other. J was full, in all the time when one forms 
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one’s young enthusiasms, of this particular plea, and of all that 
was involved in it; and what I have felt all my life—passionately 
—has been that here was this plea being made by those whom I 
most venerated, and being made in a.form which appeared to 
me to be profoundly Scriptural, to correspond profoundly with 
the claim of the Church of England to antiquity, and at the © 
same time I felt, as I read bishop’s charge after bishop’s charge, 
or utterance after utterance in Parliament, that this plea was 
never being adequately faced in tts implication. And the result 
of course has been that, though I have lived all my life among 
people who certainly were as indisposed as any Englishman can 
be to be lawless, I have known, as nobody could know it 
better, why it is that legislation and episcopal charges and 


. demands have failed to carry effect; why we have got on the- 
. High Church side, so far as it has come about, into a condition 


of lawlessness (Vol. II., page 500). 


The plea seems to be that’for almost the whole duration ‘of its 
existence the National Church has been unconscious of its own system, 
that until: the Tractarian movement Anglicanism slumbered in the 
rubrics, and that only the awakening of the rubrics to active hee 

can bring peace to our Israel. 


In fact the. Prayer Book with the Articles embodies a high | 
spiritual ideal. Emphasis is laid, not once, but four or five 


. times, on the performance of two daily services; on notice to be 


given of fast days and feast days, and on- their proper observ- 
ances; on the spiritual discipline on offenders of excommuni- “ 


‘cation, penance and reconciliation. It is quite certain that not 


only the Ornaments Rubric, but a great number of other Rubrics 
of the kind just alluded to, became more or less a dead letter > 
from the first, and that the efforts of the bishops were directed 
to obtaining a minimum of conformity on the part of the clergy 
and laity. Partly from Puritan opposition, partly from spiritual 
indolence, the actual practice of the Church has mostly lain a 
great distance below the ideal and law of the Prayer Book. 


This being the case, the Bishop’s plea is that the National Church 
should at the eleventh hour revert to its rubrics, and by obeying them 
at once justify the “ lawless ” clergy, and become ecclesiastically 


efficient. i 


With regard to details, I think a biskop, acting purely and 
simply by his inherent episcopal authority, might curtail and 
restrain the license which at present exists and produce gradually 
a very tolerable degree, as I should regard it, of ceremonial 
conformity. He would be assisted by the growing knowledge 
as to the history and meaning of ceremonial which is gradually 
taking the place of the ignorance under which in many respects 
the ritualistic movement developed; but if this is to be done, it, 
is, in my judgment, quite essential that a certain type of worship, 
symbolised by what are known as the six points, should be 
accepted as legitimate, in part in all churches—wholly in some 
churches. (a) The eastward position, one of the most disputable 
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points rubrically, I suppose, has been accepted and allowed, as I 
venture to think, as a fait accompli. (b) The use of Eucharistic 
vestments as directed in the first Prayer Book, must be at least 
allowed as legitimate (Vol. HI., page 501). 


There is much else which is eminently worth reading, but we have 
quoted enough to exhibit the dramatic completeness of the contrast 
between the two bishops. What the Bishop of Hereford regards 
with alarm, and holds to be destructive of the National Church, the 
Bishop of Birmingham proposes as the true Anglican practice, and 
looks forward to as the solution of existing problems. The Com- 
missioners would probably dissociate themselves from Bishop Gore’s 
reading of Anglican history, and some of them certainly do not agree 
with his conception either of the Anglican system or of the needs of 
the present time, but they have thrown their weight into his scale 
rather than into that of the Bishop of Hereford, and have endorsed 
his exalted Episcopalianism. Yet we believe that Bishop Percival is 
the sounder judge of tendencies and probabilities, and we are con- 
strained to think that the substitution of Divine-right bishops 
administering their dioceses by inherent episcopal authority for the 
régime of law can never be reconciled with the traditional independ- 
ence of the English clergy, or with the religious demands of an 
essentially Protestant nation. The recommendations of the Com- 
missioners would not secure immediate relief from ecclesiastical 
disorder, and they would fatally compromise the character of the 
National Church. . 

H. HENSLEY HENSON. 
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THE KING AND THE KAISER: THE TSAR AND 
= SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


FTER the fraternization of English and German journalists 
l came the meeting of the English and German monarchs, for - 
' the good of their respective peoples. It was quite in accordance with 
the traditional sequence of events: first a rapprochement between the 
spokesmen of the nations, and then by-way of sealing the compact a 
number of peace-kisses publicly exchanged between the rulers, 
followed by a feast of reason and a flow of soul And after that the 
deluge of leading articles and ingenious comments in the Press, This 
time’ the surmises were especially numerous, and ene of them 
unusually strange. The condition of Russia, some able editors opined, 
would form the principal subject of conversation at Friedrichshof, 
and their majesties would doubtless agree as to their attitude in 
certain contingencies that might at any moment arise in the Slav 
-© Empire. The well-informed reader probably nodded approvingly or 
assented in silence, thinking to himself: “The wise monarchs are 
“bent on localising the revolutionary flames and therefore they deserve 
“the heartfelt sympathy, of Europe and the world” But in Russia the 
story was listened to with angry surprise. For it smacked of vivisection 
preceded by a medical discussion in presence of the helpless human 
victim. I was reminded of a.painful scene, the sequel of which I 
witnessed in Kharkoff many years ago when the University doctor 
was seriously ill- Several of my colleagues of the medical faculty 
were assembled in his room diagnosing his complaint in scientific 
terms. All but one of them were agreed that he was suffering from 
a certain disease which might perhaps be cured, while that one—a 
most unpopular man—demurred, affirming that the patient had a 
different ailment. After considerable wrangling.the one man walked 
away from his colleagues, opened the door, crossed the threshold, and 
then turning round exclaimed for the third or fourth time: 
“Gentlemen, the post-mortem examination to-morrow or the day after 
“will show that I am right. Remember the post-mortem examination.” 
I did not witness that scene myself, but a few hours later I saw the 
patient, Dr. Lange, who told it me, and added: “Only in Russia is 
“such a thing possible. Just fancy, the post-mortem examination on 
“me to-morrow or the day after! Could they not have adjourned to 
“the next room before discussing that?’* A feeling akin to this 


é 
* It may interest one or other of my readers to learn that Dr. Kr. was right. The 
post mortem examination duly took place and his diagnosis proved correct. Absit 
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was experienced in St. Petersburg when the news came that even 
distant Britain was preparing for the dissolution of the Russian 
Empire. | 

But what serious Russian will believe that England is really making 
arrangements with an eye to the breakdown of the Tsardom? one 
may ask. And the answer is, the majority. For Germany, and m 
particular the German Press, has so thoroughly drilled and hypnotised 
the average Russian reading man that he feels that England is 
capable of almost any enormity. Her policy, he holds, is cynically 
anti-Russian. And now one of our statesmen has gone out of his 
way to confirm the belief and to hamper the Foreign Secretary. 
. Let Russia go to pieces and England is supreme for a century—that, 
the Tsar’s faithful supporters hold, is the policy of our Government. 

Ridiculous? It is decidedly ridiculous, but not more so than the 
` notions which prevail in the British Isles about things and people 
Russian. And it is just as firmly entertained. The British Prime 
Minister is supporting the Duma, many Russians affirm, because he 
knows that the victory of the Duma will mean the triumph of the 
revolutionary party and the break up of the Russian Colossus. That 
is the profound policy of this Caledonian Bismarck, and it is supported 
by his Press. “Nobody in England, where people are usually so 
“sensitive to Oriental atrocities, seems to be shocked by the daily 
“massacres of our policemen, soldiers, watchmen, domestic servants, 
“children and women by revolutionists who murder just in order to 
“establish a régime of terror. But let an anti-Jewish riot break out 
“in Belostok, nay let a Jewish politician like Herzenstein get killed, 
“and all England is horrified and cries out against the intolerable 
“despotism of the Tsar and the savagery of his henchmen.” 

Well, the head of the Autocracy, who has never yet managed to 
play the part of Autocrat, feels nettled that his deposition should be 
thus discounted by his British friends. Nor is the feeling unnatural. 
They already turn from the setting to the nsing sun. Already? Is 
it not somewhat premature? Time will show. There has never 
yet been an English royal visit to St. Petersburg, to Peterhof, to 
Tsarskoye Selo, to any part of Russia, never once since Nicholas II. 
donned the conical headgear of the “Monomach.” There were royal 
visits to France, to Germany, to Austria, to Italy, to Portugal, to 
Denmark, but none to the successor of Alexander III. No doubt 
there were reasons for this, but what are they worth? Official Russia 
reads them in the light of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s borrowed 
phrase about the Duma and is not edified. If King Edward, she 
complains, could not visit the Tsar, at least King Edward’s Prime 
Minister might have refrained from publicly affronting that monarch. 
He was not obliged to take sides in a purely Russian struggle. But if 
he felt impelled to speak publicly on the subject, could he not have 
first consulted the Foreign Secretary on a matter which seriously 
affects Great Britain and the world. What is the use of a pilot, if 
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the merchant insists on steering the ship when the shoals are near? 
A Prime Minister ought to weigh his words when discoursing about 
' matters which he understands and to -have them very nicely weighed 
for him when he holds forth about things respecting which, lacking a 
special inspiration of the Holy Ghost, his mind is a tabula rasa. It 
. may, of course, be premature to work for an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing. Apparently the’ British and French people are still of 
opinion that it is not. But premature or opportune, a formal con-. 
vention seems now hardly within the bounds of practical politics. 
Certainly the Tsar cannot be very. eager for it at the present moment. 
Indeed one would scarcely be surprised if he felt towards the British 
Government as the stalwart Irishman in New York felt about the 
puny undertaker who, having mistaken the room where the corpse 
lay, set about measuring the sleeping Celt for a coffin, but having — 
put the tape to the man’s forehead and then to his foot was stunned 
by a powerful kick, accompanied by the uncouth exclamation, “What 
“the hades.are you doing to my big toe, you spalpeen?” The 
Holstein-Gottorp dynasty is neither extinct nor banished from Russia, 
and while it is open to a British Prime Minister to regret the fact, 
common prudence would suggest that he keep his feelings to himself 
until he have shaken off the cares of office. That is the view taken 
by official Russians on the subject. It is the only one that affects. 
our relations with Russia until the Tsar has been worsted by that 
section of his subjects which has won the sympathies of our Prime 
Minister. : 


f 


RUSSIA STILL A TERRA INCOGNITA TO FOREIGNERS. 


In my July article I ventured to foretell the dissolution of the 
Duma and to set it down for the month of July.. The passage as I 
wrote it ran: “It would be an inexpiable blunder were the deputies 
“to disobey a ukase'of the Emperor proroguing the Parliament for the 
“long vacation. The right of promulgating such an order clearly 
“belongs to the Emperor, and everybody admits it. Therefore it 
“will be obeyed if issued. And, I feel certain that the Emperor will 

“issue such a ukase, probably at the close of the month of July. After 

“that a change, not perhaps in the policy, but in the personnel of the 
“Government may take place. Politicians of the Liberal Party may 

“perhaps be asked to enter the Cabinet in view of the grave danger | 

“which threatens the whole nation, and to join in taking radical 

“measures, one of which would be the dissolution of the Duma and 
‘the ordering of new elections. That is one of the shadows which 
“coming events cast in my imagination. At times I fancy I can 
“also read some of the names of the future saviours of their 
“country. But nomina sunt odiosa” 

Well, that forecast, although pooh-poohed by nearly all the Press, 


* As far back as 3 the 27th May I had made the same forecast (Daily T elegraph, 
28th May).- 
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including foreign correspondents in Russia, and the Duma leaders 
themselves, has come true, and the Government was as much 
surprised as were foreign nations at the phlegmatic listlessness of 
the Russian people, who were expected to rise up and smite the 
bureaucracy. They merely looked on wearily and did make no sign. 
The “cadets” who were supposed to be the darlings of the nation 
were sent home by the Government which had hardly dared issue 
the order and was even on the point of withdrawing it. And nobody 
moved a finger. One was reminded of Pompey and his boast that 
he could raise an army by merely stamping with his foot. The 
Russian Pompey stamped, but there was no response. In truth the 
Duma was, rightly or wrongly, looked upon by many practical men 
of all fractions as a sort of hospital for the treatment of patients 
suffering from conversational catarrh complicated by the mania of 
greatness. The Government regarded it as a platform for revolu- 
tionary agitation, whereas foreign nations, seeing it described as a 
Parhament, naturally applied to it all the predicates of modern 
legislative assemblies. They caressed it, Russians said, as Titania 
caressed the head of Bottom the weaver. Moderate Russians hold 
that there was a fierce battle going on between their Government and 
the revolutionists, but that on the battlefield there was also a polo 
party being played between the Government and the Duma deputies. 
Now this game of polo it was that interested most of the onlookers 
and many of the bureaucrats as well, and had! the latter yielded to the 
temptation that beset them to devote all their efforts to winning the 
game of polo, the really decisive battle would have been lost and 
Russia ruined. However this may be, the Parliamentary parties finally 
found themselves between the hammer and the anvil without having 
anticipated their tragic fate, and all observing Christendom was greatly 
astonished and grievously disappointed, like our own Prime Minister. 

Foreign nations in general and the British people in particular 
would appear to see a mirage before their eyes in lieu of Russia. 
Hence they discuss nonentities and wonder at the short-sightedness 
of Russians. They are in a position similar to that of the Germans 
and French a few years ago, who imagined they were contemplating 
England and the English during the South African war, whereas they 
were really studying a picture of pandemonium and its inmates. It is 
not merely that they see real things utterly out of perspective, but 
that often they do not descry realities at all. Viewing the revolution 
as it has unfolded itself before our eyes, since January, 1905, has the 
foreign public expected anything that ultimately came to pass? Has 
it gauged aright the significance of the cardinal events? How often 
has it not heard that the dynasty was at its last gasp, the Imperial 
yacht about to start from Peterhof carrying Nicholas the Second and 
last Tsar of All the Russias? How often has State bankruptcy been 
imminent? How often has a general strike been predicted that 
would paralyse all branches of public and private activity, and bring 
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the bureaucracy to its knees? Who has’ not anticipated a sharp, 
sanguinary, successful insurrection supported by disloyal troops and 
culminating in the deposition of the sovereign? How certain must 
= not the downfall of the dynasty have seemed, Russians argue, if the 

British Prime Minister publicly discounted it and made friends with 
its avowed enemies for the good of both nations? 

Many Slav politicians doubt whether the people in England and 
France understand the very first elements of the Russian problem. _ If 
half the atrocities which foreigners repeat were true, fire from heaven 
would destroy the land and its inhabitants, or else the earth would 
open and swallow them up. When reading the appalling accounts of 
murders and arson, of strikes and arrests of which the daily papers are 
_ full, the complacent foreigner complacently compares them with the 
chronicles of crime in his own land and thanks heaven that he. was 
botn in France or England. The conclusion however is arbitrary and 
misleading, because a comparison should be made not with his own 
country, but with a whole continent, a sixth of the terrestrial globe. 
Instead of contrasting Russia with England, we should compare 
Russia with the rest of Europe. 


THE “ence ON THE RUSSIAN STEPPES. 


The bureaucracy has in truth proved a curse to the nation, and 
few foreign writers have criticised it so often or so sharply as I have. 
But it should not be forgotten that the bureaucrats are Russian as 
their adversaries are, and not- purely diabolical, that a subject of the 
Tsar may be a constable or even a Governor-General without being 
a fiend. Again, soldiers may be brave, patriotic, trustworthy, without 
breaking their oath of allegiance to the Tsar; an individual does not 
necessarily belong to the Black Hundred because he happens to 
doubt the ripeness of his countrymen for a more democratic con- — 
stitution than the English. Veracity may not be the cardinal virtue 
of the Russian people, but it does not necessarily follow that every- 
thing said by Stolypin, Witte, Vassilchikoff and their colleagues is a 
deliberate lie. Facts have demonstrated this over and over again. 
When Count Witte promised a Duma, Russia’s foreign friends were 
sceptical. “He does not mean it,” they said, “he is throwing dust in 
“the nation’s eyes.” Latét on, when the elections were going on, a 
larger section of the foreign Press, including our own, ridiculed them 
as a mockery. à Everybody knows that the Government is pulling 

“the wires ”— as if in Russia such a thing were possible just then. 
Yet the Duma duly met, and then, like an individual prophet, it 
found honour beyond the frontiers of its own country. Liberal- 
minded foreigners, and especially the British people, thought them- 
selves better fitted to gauge its aptitude, its qualities and its rights 
than the Russians. For in lieu of Russia they saw a mirage. 

When the insurrection broke out in Moscow the foreign Press, 
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including many representatives of the British and American, 
announced that 10,000, 12,000, 20,000, and even more people had been 
killed by the troops or the revolutionists, or both. The few who 
estimated the number in three figures were laughed at. Yet the latter 
were right. This very week the Moscow statistical committee has 
published the total of deaths during the December insurrection, and 
they are exactly 383! Again, every newspaper reader in England, 
France, Belgium, Austria, knew perfectly well in July that the Tsar 
had resolved to entrust the Constitutional Democrats with the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet. The Constitutional Democrats? Yes, 
certainly, replied the foreign Press; and why not? Well, the reason 
why I felt it could not be true was that it would have been a suicidal 
act on the part of the Tsar. It would have been tantamount to 
signing his own abdication. Therefore I concluded that he never 
seriously contemplated it and I said so. But the foreign Press knew 
better. Correspondents telegraphed that they had just had the 
honour to dine or lunch with the coming President of the Council 
of Ministers, whose appointment was now a matter of hours. 
Mysterious visits of ‘certam Democratic Deputies to Peterhof were 
oracularly chronicled, Ministerial lists were drawn up, programmes 
of the new Government published, and—everything ended in words. 
It was a mirage. 
_ Another dogma was that the infallible and impeccable Duma could 
not be dissolved. At least not without a terrible upMéaval of the 
whole Russian people. The Empire would be moved to its depths, 
the very throne would be swept away. And yet it seemed manifest 
to the clear-headed observer that the Tsar had no alternative. Come 
what might, the Deputies of the Duma must be sent to their homes 
and the political cards shuffled anew. To suppose that the Govern- 
ment would continue to play polo with the Deputies on the battlefield’ 
while they were being silently surrounded by the revolutionaries was 
to give to the observed or the observers fools’ certificates, And what was 
obviously inevitable duly came to pass. The Crown exercised its 
prerogative and dissolved the Duma, whereupon the Russian people— 
yawned. Where are the catastrophes which were prophesied by the 
men on the spot who could descry them through the spectacles of the 
Duma Deputies? In the vanished mirage. ) 
And now the same psychological phenomenon is beginning anew. 
The mango tree of a renovated democratic Russia is again being 
made to grow up suddenly before the eyes of the “suggestible” public 
by fakirs who can suggest and hypnotise when they find a docile 
subject. This time we learn that the reaction has begun in earnest. 
Stolypin is merely hoodwinking the nation. A Liberal in politics and in 
private life a man of unsullied reputation, he has been wholly perverted 
since he took office, and now unhappily he is an ingenious hypocrite 
and a willing tool of despotism. He has already reversed the engines 
and is steering the ship of state back to the harbour of autocracy. 
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He has set his’face against political and social reforms, and is as much 
_an-enemy of his country as was Witte. I know that these allegations 
‘are unfounded, just as I know that many of the foreigners who believe 
them would, be sorry to be disillusioned. Mundus vult decipi, 
decipiatur. Still as it is interesting to record the real facts, even 
though it be as Cassandra recorded her prophecies with no immediate’ 

` prospect of gaining ‘credence for thera, I proceed to set down the 
most salient and parSreacTang: 


WHAT THE DUMA MIGHT HAVE DONE. 


The Russian Reform Party had a golden opportunity in its grasp. 

A fairy had at last appeared willing and able to grant their three 
wishes, but they squandered them foolishly, like the couple in the 
story where the husband desired a sausage, the wife incensed at such 
vulgarity prayed that it. might stick to his nose, and finally when the 

_ spouses were reconciled they agreed to ask that the comestible be 
removed from the old man’s face. The Tsar, who had ever refused 
even to entertain any project that savoured of constitutionalism, had 

* at last consented to limit his own power. His mother, with an instinct 
surer than the knowledge of many experienced statesmen, had over 
and over again besought him to do this, but in vain; And now at 
last he was ready and willing to enter fully and definitely into the 
spirit of th@thing, to play the part of a constitutional monarch, to 
abandon as much of his power to the people as they could usefully 
wield. From the point of view of the-prince brought up as an 


- autocrat it was a vast sacrifice, ‘especially as he believed, rightly or _ 


wrongly, that events had not yet rendered it unavoidable. He set. 
personal considerations aside and looked at the matter-conscientiously. 
He felt keenly the need of reforms, eagerly sought the advice of 
' patriotic outsiders, and turned from the bureaucracy to the nation. 
` It is not easy fully to realise all that this meant to him. Liberals, 
-who a twelvemonth before would have been contented with some 
means of controlling the acts of the bureaucracy and of putting an 
end to arbitrary misrule, now had a charter in their hands on which, 
by exercising prudence and patience, they might inscribe nghts as 
extensive as those of any other monarchical country on the Continent. 
And this rare opportunity was simply thrown away. Nothing was 
attempted that ought to have been undertaken, and many acts were 
deliberately performed that ought to have been sedulously avoided. 
On the attitude of the deputies towards the Tsar I lay no stress, 
although it was interesting as an indication of what was coming. 
They had been summoned to assist him in governing the country. 
He had welcomed them cordially, to his palace, whither many of them 
came “unwashed, unkempt,” standing in aggressive pose, the incarna- 
tion of hatred. “Some leaning against a pillar yawned, while others 
“laughed ironically.” But the Emperor bade them welcome and 
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called them “Russia’s best men.” In this, as in so many other things, 
his judgment was perhaps hasty and erroneous. He delivered a 
speech which the representatives of any civilised State would have 
cheered, were it only to encourage the speaker. But Russia’s “best 
“men” were ominously silent. Clearly they meant to try issues with 
him, the monarch, from the very outset. And they carried out their 
_intention. Was it wise? Was it statesmanlike? At a time when 
' great principles were at stake was it prudent to haggle about mere 
forms of courtesy and risk the substance for the shadow? 

The reply of the Duma to the speech from the Throne contained no 
words of thanks to the monarch for the rights he had bestowed upon 
his people. Threats, reproaches, strictures, abounded, but no 
expression of gratitude for an act unprecedented in Russian history. 
As a political writer has pointed out, in other countries the rulers who 
gave constitutions to their peoples have monuments to immortalise and 
reward the giver. But in Russia? In Russia the first Tsar who 
bestowed a constitution was blown to pieces, and the second has to 
shut himself up lest the same fate overtake him. The best men in 
Russia refused to call themselvés his loyal subjects. Is it to be 
wondered at that Nikolai Alexandrovich asked himself whether the 
delegates who thus met his advances with sullen silence or brutal 
menaces were indeed the representatives of the Russian people? 
Anyhow the Duma’s attitude to the Tsar cannot be admired by out- 
siders who look impartially on the struggle. An assembly which sets 
about governing a noteworthy part.of the terrestrial planet may 
reasonably be expected to display an average sense of dignity and 
courtesy. It ought not to borrow the methods of a mere mob 
meeting. It should have lauded the monarch for the step he had 
already taken and encouraged him. to take another in the same 
direction. It could and should have proved to him that he might 
with safety to his people and his dynasty turn from the interested 
bureaucracy to a disinterested and patriotic democracy. It behoved 
the nation’s champions to entice him from the bear-like embraces of the 
court party to the fold of the nation, to induce him to dismiss the 
men whose counsel had proved baleful and whose influence continued 
to be ruinous, and to bestow their places upon others. 

All that and much more seemed possible. Nay, the task was easy 
if tackled in the proper way. For the Tsar, disheartened by events 
domestic and foreign, was plant. The war had shaken his confidence 
in his favourite counsellors. He freely acknowledged the need of 
fundamental reforms, and cast about him for the ways and means of 
realising them. He turned for advice and co-operation to the right 
and the left, sending for this public man and for that, breaking 
down the barriers of ceremony and disregarding the traditions of the 
court. At that moment a wise and moderate political party ready to 
share his responsibility would have been a Godsend. A fairly clever 
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statesman, not even an exceptional adviser like Bismarck or Cavour, 
-but a politician like Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, would have 
carefully cultivated the good disposition of the monarch and trans- 
formed conscientious readiness for political reform into genuine 
enthusiasm for national regeneration. But there was none. The 
Russian revolution has brought no great man to the front, has 
formulated no new principle, embodied no fresh idea’ It is 
anonymous, jejune, imitative. io 
- And not only was there no statesman visible in the Duma, iiet 
were no business-like committeemen there who would sit down to 
humdrum work for the good of the community. Take one instance of 
many., They had complained bitterly of the unjust electoral law 
before „the elections and declared in advance that the first. thing 
needful was to abrogate it. And they had the right of doing this 
when they assembled in the Tavrida Palace. Yet once there they 
eschewed the work altogether. They preferred Parliamentary 
eloquence of a dreary kind and the bullying of Imperial Ministers. 
It is difficult not to agree with them that Goremykin was one of the 
-least qualified men in all Russia for the post of Premier. Personally 
I go farther and hold that his appointment, together with that of 
Stishinsky, might have seemed an act of unpardonable provocation.* 
But then the Deputies could have obtained their removal without for- , 
swearing all work and spoiling their relations with the Crown, with 
whom they would have to work in harmony. But they only abused 
the Ministers as thieves and murderers, fancying that the Government 
would fall to pieces at the sound of their Wives For they averred 
that they alone stood between the country and! anarchy, between the 
Crown and a republic, and they believed, like Pompey, that they had 
but to stamp with their feet for a powerful army to arise and do 
their behests. In a word, they too lived and moved in a mirage. 
“They appear to me,” said Count Tolstoy, “like children playing at 
“grown-ups, and the impression they give me is comical.” 


THE LITTLE. MEN OF A -GREAT EMPIRE. 


No Mirabeaus, no Dantons, ‘no Neckers, not even a Roland came 
_ to the top during the historic session of the first Russian Parliament. ’ 

And what struck many observers still more forcibly than this dearth 
of politicians and leaders was the exiguity of men gifted with moral 
courage, what we generally term backbone, such as you find in almost 
every English Nonconformist: men who stand upright and square to , 
the storm and the current, whose faith is unaffected by fear, whose ` 
hope leaves nothing to heaven which their own right hand can do. 
And the lack of such men of moral fibre is to my thinking one of 
the ‘most alarming symptoms of the times in Russia. One had 
no grounds for anticipating in the Duma an assembly of patriots who, 

* As a matter of fact the Duma deputies hailed it as a vast improvement on 
Witte’s premiership. 


we 
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like those of ’89, would be capable of sounding a clarion that would 
roll back the armies of their country’s foes, or a gathering of apostles 
whose inspiriting preaching would react upon Fate and leave an 
abiding mark on mankind. But many of Russia’s friends modestly 
_ hoped that the deputies would at least have the courage to stem the 
tide of popular prejudice, to withstand the onslaught of popular 
passion, to condemn murder and! pillage and! arson by whomsoever 
committed, even though the mistaken motive were patriotism, justice 
or philanthropy. And the disappointment of those who entertained 
this reasonable hope is painfully keen. For splenetic impatience, 
wild fanaticism and claptrap oratory in which no deep notes were 
struck could not make good this moral shortage. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to assert that the events that were matured in the 
Tavrida Palace did not even contribute to give its definite cast to the 
political situation in Russia. It was the polo party on the battlefield: 
In the Duma, as in a crowd, we discern individuals who were pressed 
forward to the foremost rank; but they modestly suppressed any 
grounds which might justify the historian in entering them in the 
annals of contemporary history as the leaders of the Russian revolu- 
tion. Whenever the revolution sweeps over the land, viewless Fate 
in the furrows of its waves will, it is felt, speedily remove these from 
the path of the true leaders of the nation, , 

Patriotism is another of the qualities, the manifestation of which 
Russian observers sadly miss in the acts and discourses of the Duma. 
On such a delicate topic as this, a foreigner can hardly allow himself 
the luxury of an opinion. But he may perhaps usefully take 
cognisance of native strictures and criticism. And many Russians, 
who in truth care more about the weal of the nation than the triumph 
of any party in it, regretfully note the absence of patriotism as a 
motive power in the words and works of the first Russian Parliament. 
The exigencies of party tactics, they maintain, took precedence of 
the dictates of patriotism. This or that political fraction may have 
also been eager to see the fatherland! succoured, but only by its own 
_ members and in its own way. The nation must be saved by them or 
else perish. There has been no self-denying ordinance inspired by 
the conviction that the cause they represented was great and they 
who worked for it were little. They were partisans first and partisans 
after, and they reserved: patriotism for the regenerate republic of the 
future. It was thus that Russia’s “best men,” imagining that their 
word was a law unto the nation, declined! to utter the sentence of 
blame which they fancied would have put an end''to political murder 
and pillage and incendiarism. The whole Russian people would have 
been the better for this cessation of fruitless bloodshed, of needless 
hardship, of gratuitous suffering and wantonly inflicted misery. The 
Russian people, but not the Constitutional Party. Therefore the 
magic formula was never uttered. On the contrary the opposite 
formula was pronounced. When the Parliament was dissolved the 
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champions of legality, deliberately departing from their position, dis- 
avowed their own principles, utterly destroyed the justification for 
their own existence, and exhorted the nation to break the law. Why? 
Just in order to score a triumph for their party over the Government. 
And the weal of the nation? Patriotic self-abnegation? The ukase 
dissolving the Duma was legal enough—it was only the deputies’ 
appeal to the nation that was unlawful and criminal. Truly a curious 
picture: the Duma which, in the words of its President, can do no 
wrong, the Duma which had identified its cause with that of law and 
order, was now solemnly calling on the people to break the law, to 
disturb public order, and disobey the Emperor. And it fondly 
imagined that all Russia would rise up as one man‘ at its command. 
For the Deputies too, like so many of their a beheld not 
the Russia of reality, but a mirage. 

And on the eve of the dissolution what a succession of dissolving 
and delusive views was unrolled: before the delighted eyes of Russian 
Parliamentarians! Strong in the belief in their own power, the 
Constitutional Democrats felt certain that the Crown would never 
, dare provoke the nation by dismissing‘its representatives. On the 
contrary, they were sure that being masters of the situation they 
would be adjured by the Tsar to utter the saving words of warning 
to the nation which they had reserved! for this purpose. They fancied 
that, accepting their own conditions, the Emperor would charge them 
with the formation of a Liberal Cabinet. He would abandon all 
power to them and meekly become a figurehead reigning but not 
ruling. And buoyed up by this childlike faith they waited patiently 
for the Imperial summons to Peterhof which would set them over 
the government of 140 millions. In lieu of the gracious invitation 
however came the grating sounds of an order to quit—through the 
distorting medium of a mirage. It was like a congregation of 
- Baxterites waiting piously for the Archangel’s trumpet and then 
suddenly terrified by the bellowing of a vagrant bull. 


THE REAL POSITION OF NICHOLAS II 


What a miraculous force a strong will can be and do, especially 
in revolutionary times when people pant after a leader, is seldom fully 
realised by those who have not seen and analysed concrete examples. 
General Boulanger was an instance in France. Had that officer 
possessed even average will power, he might have seized the reins 
of Government and founded an Imperial dynasty. Later on General 
Roget might perhaps have accomplished what Boulanger had failed to 
achieve. But he, too, wavered and lost his chance. In Russia any 
determined leader, I believe, might have ousted the Imperial Govern- 
ment from power in January, 1905, and possibly in July, 1906, as well. 
For a few weeks ago the Crown was hopelessly vacillating between 
this line of action and that, now for dissolution now against it. And 
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even after the Ukase was drafted and signed there was a moment 
when it was about to be rescinded, so as to give a little more time for 
“reflection.” A Napoleon or a Cromwell would have felt no hesitation : 
“This is my course and I will pursue it though death lie in wait for 
“me on the way ” is the thought that those leaders of men would have 
had, if, indeed, they deliberated on the matter at all. A ruler who 
when in danger of being attacked, hesitates to assail his enemies, 
might just as well hoist the white flag and surrender without a 
struggle. If his cause be worth the life of a single soldier, it is also 
worth fighting for according to the most approved rules of modern 
warfare, and the first of these is never to let the rank and file think of 
defeat as a possibility. Hesitation is the first step to disaster. And 
the Tsar hesitated long arid often about the advisability of dissolving 
the Duma, although he really had no alternative but abdication. 

This and other sundry facts dispose me sometimes to compare the 
present position of the Russian Monarchy to a. curious picture, a 
reproduction of which I was wont to admire when a schoolboy. It 
represented the Devil playing a game of chess with a man for the 
soul of the player whose chances of winning were understood to be 
nil. A number of chess figures were still on the board and the look 
of the man whose turn had come to move one of them was expressive 
of blank despair. On the opposite side of the Christian sat the Fiend, 
self-complacent and patient, but watchful. 

Leaving the room, but casting a glance of pity and sympathy at 
the woe-begone human player, was the shadowy form of his guardian 
angel. Altogether it was a striking picture which left a profound 
impression on the observer. Years later a friend of mine, stimulated 
by my glowing description, went far out of his way to see it, and on 
his return replied as follows to my question whether his sympathy had 
also gone out to the.ill-starred Christian: “Sympathy with that 
“dreamy noodle? Not the faintest. Why, if the numskull only had 
“his wits about him he would cry mate to the Devil in five moves and 
“do it, too, in spite of all the demons in hell. Sympathy, indeed. I 
“reserve that for a different class of people.” And so it was. The 
man could have checkmated the Devil in five moves, but he was 
fascinated by his foe. 

There were many Russian politicians who felt towards the Crown 
as that friend of mine felt towards the pusillanimous chess player. 
The formidable force of the Parliamentarians, they said, has no place 
outside the mirage; draw near it and it vanishes. They are but the 
polo players on the battlefield. Henceforth the choice must be either 
Monarchy or anarchy, for between the two there is no half-way house. 
Let this fact be clearly realised and there will be no room for further 
hesitancy. All reasonable Russia, all commercial and industrial 
Russia and all Russia’s moderate law-abiding neighbours will array 
themselves on the side of order or will give their moral support to those 
who do. For anarchy in the Tsardom will not pass away without 
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disturbing the social and political equilibrium of other States. _ The 
interests and sympathies of contemporary peoples are so closely inter- 
woven that any serious change in one must necessarily produce a 
corresponding modification in the other. But the Tsar, they said and 
say, whose one life-long mistake has been vacillation and hesitancy, 
must take a decision and carry it out codte que coéte. It is better for . 
himself and-the country that he should take even a wrong one than 
none at all. l ; Sa 
These and other kindred’ facts would seem to have escaped the 
notice of the British partisans of the Duma or the Dynasty. It is 


` wonderful how easily the reading public is primed and influenced -in 


Europe and the world. Two years ago the Press óf Great Britain . 
expressed its severe disapprobation of the iconoclast writer who in the 


Quarterly Review tore up the traditional portrait- of the Tsar and 


limned one that closely resembled a caricature. It was a malicious 
and false sketch, they said, because it differed from the literary 
portrait which had been theretofore in vogue. Nobody likes to have 
his cherished beliefs called in question or to be obliged to give them 
up without having found something- to take their place. That was 
about two years ago. Yet to-day the Tsar and the Sultan of Turkey 
are classed together in the minds of many of the same people, who 
are impatient when even a word is pronounced in favour of the once . 
mighty monarch. -Even Sejanus loss of prestige in the eyes of the 
degenerate Romans seems less terrible than this. The plain truth 
would appear to be that even the Tsar may mean well to his people 
and his country whatever the effects of his acts may be; that he would 


_ rather rule over a well disposed nation than over a rebellious people ; 


that he does not really order hecatombs of the Jews to be arranged © 


by his police, because it would be unpolitic as well as immoral; that 


he is not fitted by natute, by training or by divine grace to play the 
part of Machiavelli’s Prince, and that he does not delight in 
imprisoning, shooting, persecuting. This view may of course be wholly 
wrong, but although I am open to conviction, I shall cling to it until I 
have had some proofs that I am mistaken. 


REACTION SEEN THROUGH THE MIRAGE. 


That the, Deputies of the Duma should also have misunderstood 
the situation, greatly overrating their own influence and correspond- 
ingly depreciating that of the Crown, is still more surprising. But 
then all parties in Russia seem to have contemplated each other 
through -a most distorting haze. The Liberals at first declined’ to 
believe that the Duma would ever be convoked. Then thé Govern- 
ment felt quite sure that the elections would result in the return of a 
majority of peasants whose political opinions and sentiments could be 
regulated like the temperature of water in a boiler. And the 
Government’s confidence proved infectious, communicating itself to 
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the Liberals who were prepared to find themselves confronted with a 
Conservative majority in the First Chamber. Afterwards, when the 
nusbandmen threw in their lot with the Extreme Radicals, the Tsar’s 
advisers looked open-miouthed at each other, wondering what had 
become of the peasants who were wont to worship God in a vague 
intermittent way, but always obeyed the Tsar implicitly. Then the 
Constitutional Democrats, to whom the credit of winning over the 
peasants largely belongs, exaggerated their own influence in the 
country and began their part in the Parliamentary overture by taking 
a high note which they could not possibly keep up. The result was 
failure. The Government won the game and is now about to play 
them for the rubber. 

It 1s as yet impossible to gauge even the principal effects of the 
mistaken tactics of the Constitutionalists on the future of Parlia- 
mentary Government in Russia. All that one can see clearly and 
assert confidently is that the opportunity was exceptional for effecting 
a bloodless revolution, and that it may never recur again. The Crown, 
lately cowed by groundless apprehensions, has since learned that it is 
still strong enough to crush the revolution. It has witnessed the dis- 
comfiture of the Constitutional Democrats, who played into the hands 
of the reaction. It is convinced that the bulk of the population is 
tired or tiring of the daily dose of anarchy and bloodshed to which 
it is being treated, and would probably prefer a strong Government 
without’ extensive political liberties to a constitutional régime devoid 
of security for property or life. The armed revolution has hitherto 
kept within the narrow boundaries of crime. Once and once only did 
it spread and swell to the dimensions of. an insurrection in Moscow, 
during the rise and progress of which less than 400 persons lost their 
lives. The chief result of the revolution has been to increase and 
multiply crimes, and not political crimes only, but heinous vulgar 
offences as well. Thieves and robbers co-operate with revolutionists 
in the manufacture of bombs; highwaymen and Socialists rub 
shoulders in the public roads and thoroughfares, in banks and financial 
institutions; champions of liberty who demand the abolition of 
capital punishment murdered children, including the six-year-old child 
of a general. The notion that Russia can receive anything worth 
having from the red hands of pitiless murderers such as these is 
becoming less and less credible every day. The fact that one section 
of the youth of the country is being utterly demoralised, while another 
is being sacrificed to the Moloch of violence in the interests of a party, ` 
is gradually appearing intolerable to men of order, law and goodwill. 
Even those moderate Liberals who still pursue ideals are beginning 
to fear that a “good cause” is being endangered by infamous partisans. 
They are calling to mind the bitter lessons taught by Russian history: 
the stop put by revolutionary methods to the rudimentary liberties 
which Catherine II. was about to bestow, the effectual way in which 
the Polish rising in the early sixties of last century ended the germs 
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of constitutional government which were bidding fair to develop 
speedily into abiding institutions. And tehs of thousands of thinking 
- Russians remember how the revolution killed the embryonic liberties 
bestowed on.his people by Alexander II. 

_ Ihe Tsar and his advisers are also conscious of these things, xual 
being human beings, argue they might one day act upon them. After 
all they are fighting for their lives and have therefore more latitude 
now than in times of peace. Moreover, in putting down cowardly 
murders, in hindering the wanton destruction of property and the 
propagation of brutality and cruelty, they might well feel the approval 
of their consciences and receive the encouragement of all men of 
goodwill. For when revolution identifies itself with heinous criminality, 
to suppress it is to further the interests of the community. To fear 
the blame of mere Parliamentarians, who would gladly see crime 
continue until they themselves were adjured to check it, would be to 
court failure. The tactics of the “polo players,” Russian observers 
declare, consists in loudly anathematising the authorities for every act 
of justice done against the enemies of society, compelling them to 
dispense with rigorous punishments, and then crying out, “You are 
“unable to keep order in the State.’ Now order is the first law of 
every community, and anarchy must be put down at any cost. Even . 
a radical Government would have to use repression, violence, capital 
punishment. Therefore tranquillity should be restored sharply, 
decisively, swiftly. The ground once cleared of rubbish, a new 
political fabric might be raised in the style best suited to the Russian 
people and irrespective of the fancy projects of benevolent foreigners 
of a meddling disposition. The present Government, ‘moderate 
‘progressists complain, would gladly repress crime by gentle appeals 
printed on papier de luxe. ‘They would sprinkle rosewater rather than 
grape shot. For M. Stolypin has a profound respect for the letter of 
the law and an exaggerated fear of public opinion. His prisons have 
open doors, his gaolers are blind and palsied, his Siberian escorts 
thank heaven when the convicts they guard get away. The examples 
that are daily recorded are worthy of a comic opera. 

After long negotiations a Russian fugitive from justice, named 
Belentsoff, who had taken refuge in Switzerland, was handed over to 
the Russian police by the- Federal authorities a few days ago. The 
crime of which he was charged was the audacious robbery of a large 
sum of money from a Moscow bank in the broad light of day, when 
the officials were threatened with instant death by, his rufhans who 
pointed revolvers at their heads. Well, this Belentsoff, manacled by 
the Swiss police, who baffled all his attempts to escape, was duly 
delivered up to the Russians. The Tsar’s police, apprehensive of 
criticism, forthwith undid the handcuffs and respectfully ushered their 
prisoner into a second-class compartment in lieu of a convict waggon. 
He was well cared for; his wants were attended to during the journey 
and eight men accompanied him. His requests to be allowed to visit 
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the toilet room every hour or two were granted unhesitatingly, and it 
was after having locked himself in there that he opened the window, 
slipped down and out, and escaped to a wood while the tram was 
going at the rate of some six miles an hour!. In the fulness of time 
the gendarmes knocked at the door and, receiving no answer, picked 
the lock and entered. Belentsoff, however, was nowhere to be found, 
and they were lost in astonishment at his wickedness. At this all 
Russia laughed right merrily. It was as'amusing, people said, as an 
opera bouffe. And public opinion is, of course, with the runaway who 
is now become a hero. In a similar way there is an illegal prison 
delivery throughout the country at irregular intervals. Indeed, for 
criminals there is no longer any deterrent, while for the idle, restless 
youth who forswears the class-room, there is a temptation to crime 
which is well nigh irresistible. | 


THE DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIAN YOUTH. 


Schoolboys and students who are out on strike imitate these political 
“heroes.” They play at highwaymen for the good of the cause, 
entering private houses, crying “hands up” and then rifling the house- 
hold. In cases of resistance they kill, of course, that being part of 
the-game. And they cannot be condemned to death, for they are 
“infants,” neither are they ostracised, because they are heroes. A 
band of terrorists kept the Odessa commercial firms and the people of 
means there for a long time in contmuous dread. Blackmail was 
exacted daily, now here now there. The victims were often afraid to 
announce their losses to the police. At last, however, the gang was 
arrested and was seen to consist of beardless boys, some of whom 
were out on school strike.* The murderer who threw the bomb which 
killed the Governor of Samara is aged 18 and looks much younger 
still, Children of 13-14 take to highway robbery in gangs or become 
bombists. They decline manfully to go to school because “it is 
“impossible to learn until the Russian people is free.” And Russian 
Liberal society, as though with its Christian soul went a gypsy 
conscience, approves, heedless what a crime it is— 


“To shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the grave.” 


PLAYING AT REVOLUTION. 


The patriotic Russian holds that it is monstrous to demordlise 
the untutored peasant for the sake of mere party interests, to urge 
the benighted husbandman, who for generations has been the main 
support of the Russian Empire, to fling down his burden and 
senously damage the nation. That the “men of legality,” headed by 
the ex-president of the Duma, should have so far forgotten themselves 

* Novoye Vremya, May 19th, 1906. 
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as to do this was a bitter disappointment to the friends of Russian 
Liberals throughout the world. That they should have endorsed a 
rhetorical appeal to the nation which evoked no echo in the country 
was a source of delight to their bitter enemies. For it revealed their 
isolation in the country, showed them to be officers without an army, 
men whose influence was a myth embodied in a mirage, gritless orators, 


‘politicians without backbone. Still their barren eloquence and 


unpractical plans might have been taken more or less seriously. But, 
when the Two Hundred exhorted the nation to refuse to pay taxes they _ 
aroused feelings of a lighter kind. A child tickling the shell of 4 . 
tortoise with a silken thread in the hope of forcing the animal to sneeze 
would perhaps be a fair parallel. For the amount of direct taxation. 
which the masses could thus withhold from the State was but as dust 
in the balance compared to the yearly receipts of the Treasury. 
Taxation in Russia is either indirect or else it falls chiefly on wealthy 
merchants and industrial captains who always go hand in hand with 
the Government. The advice of the Two Hundred was consequently 
a blow in the air. The explanation hitherto given of this pas de clerc 
is that the Deputies were merely playing at Revolution and following 
the stage directions written for another theatre. The revolutionary 
formula required passive resistance in the matter of taxes. One of the 
mere onlookers* who offers this explanation, writes: “Refusal to pay 
“taxes forms part of the programme of modern revolution; therefore, 
“it was indispensable, in spite of the fact that in Russia it had to 
“remain ineffectual. Yet you compare these Russians of 1906 with 
“the Frenchmen of July, 1789? What would Mirabeau ‘have said to 
“these men who, after their long-winded chatter, were running no 


_ “risks? Your appeal to the people culminated in the words: ‘In the 


‘Xa 


eg 
t 


cece 


unavoidable struggle you will find us by your side? But not‘ at your 
“‘head? Now what Mirabeau said was this: ‘The people has not yet 
“had an opportunity to acquaint itself with the extent of the firmness 
of its delegates. Agitation, tumults, disorders are useful only.to the 
“< enemies of liberty. The delegates have on their side the ‘sovereign 
“* of events, necessity.’ ”t 

For the sake of a widow’s mite thus to urge the poverty-stricken 
peasant to quarrel with the authorities and risk having his scanty 
possessions seized and sold was an act calculated to provoke regret 
rather than enthusiasm. One of the peasants whom I interrogated on 
the subject told me that he would not withhold the taxes at the 


bidding of those Deputies. “And why should I?” he asked. “I did 


“not find those allies by my side. They went many of them from 
“Wiborg to the Government Office in St. Petersburg, paid their fifteen 
“roubles each for a foreign passport without any hesitation, and then 
“started off to various health resorts in Central Europe, leaving me and 

* M. Harden, whose articles on the Russian chaos are more instructive than 
aayi ulag written by foreigners who have not actually seen for themselves, and than 


many of the writings published by foreigners who have actually been in Russia. 
t Ch, Zukunft, No. 45. 
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“the likes of me to face the music. Why did they not withhold the 
“passport money and cross the frontier secretly asso many others do? 
“Let them practise what they preach.” Another Russian laid stress on 
the fact that one of the signatories of this appeal to the people against 
the Government was ex-Minister Urussoff, who was at that moment 
drawing a large pension from the State against which he was then 
vicariously making war. 


WICKED EVE TEMPTS GOOD-NATURED ADAM. 
THE TSAR AND THE CADETS. 


A member of the Constitutional Democratic Party which, as the 
peasant bitterly remarked, lacked the courage both to keep the law 
and to break it, assured me recently that the Two Hundred in Wiborg 
“knew not what they did.” The appeal to the people to disobey the 
law was, he asserted, the work of the wicked extremists who, having 
drawn it up, tempted the law-abiding party to endorse it. It was a 
political version of the story of Eve and Adam. “If our men had had 
“time to deliberate calmly on the matter, to hear it thoroughly threshed 
“out in debate, they would surely have shrunk from such heavy 
“responsibility. But what are a few hours when it is a question of 
“taking a fateful decision?” And so the great party of law and order 
was hypnotised by a few partisans of violence and revolution. The 
would-be leaders of 140,000,000 were themselves led, nay misled, by 
a few score adversaries! Now it was the fear, the belief, nay, the 
certitude that precisely that very thing would happen which hindered 
the Crown from placing the power in the hands of that party. 

“Their love of law and order,” the Tsar was assured, “was platonic. 
“The moment the pied! pipers of the revolution struck up a warlike 
“tune, the ‘law-and-order men’ would dance to the music without even 
“thinking” And this statement is said to have been accepted as a 
working hypothesis by the Crown, and soon afterwards the Two 
Hundred bore it out. The fact would seem to be that the thinking 
classes in Russia feel no respect for law. It is a social sense which 
they lack, just as the peasants are devoid of respect for property unless 
that property be their own. However this may be, the Constitutional 
Democrats in Wiborg struck a serious blow at their own prestige and 
handicapped themselves very considerably. Political critics reviewing 
their public activity charge them with having systematically 
subordinated patriotic duty to party obligations; with having 
endeavoured to shatter the financial reputation of the State in the 
hope that they would then be called to restore it; with having 
contributed to undermine discipline in the army and the navy in the 
belief that they would be requested to reorganise those services; with 
having seriously damaged the economic well-being of the nation by 
encouraging strikes that raised! prices and are now felt as a heavy 
additional tax on the peasant classes of the population; with having 
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refused to blame murder, pillage and incendiarism when committed 
for the “good cause,” while anathematising the same crimes when 
perpetrated by reactionaries; with having posed as the champions of 
law and order in the hope of getting the reins of power, and when that 
hope was blasted with doing their very utmost to bring the law into 
contempt; with having refused the Government the funds necessary 
for the relief of the famine-stricken peasants and voted a petty sum 
which, if not exceeded, would mean the death by hunger of several 
million men, women and children; with having urged the peasants to 
withhold taxes while recoiling from giving them the example. “The 
“common police constables, watchmen and soldiers, in ,Warsaw, who, 
“with death staring them in the face, quietly discharge their humble 
“duties, are heroes when contrasted with those.” 

_ Despite the alarming signs of general disintegration reflected in 
almost every number of every Russian journal—ferment among the 
peasants, bitterness among the working men, disloyalty in the army 
and navy, robbery, incendiarism, murder and mutiliation in -cities and 
towns and villages, a rapid loosening of natural ties and growing 
disregard of ethical laws, it is still conceivable that the Liberal 
monarchists should restore order, establish constitutional government 
and steer the ship of State into calmer waters. It is conceivable. More 
than that I am loth to say. For with a Prime Minister who during 
a severe national crisis displays a scrupulous respect for legality, in a 
country where law counts for nothing, one never knows what rare 
opportunities may be squandered, what strange decisions may be taken. 
M. Stolypin is a Liberal Progressist whose honesty is above criticism, 
but his public acts characterise him as a man whose place is in the 
government of a well ordered State in humdrum times. Hitherto he 
has given no proof of his ability to take efficient action in an, unfore- 
seen emergency, and it seems doubtful whether he would even aim at 
efficacy, if it involved a formal breach of any written law. 


VICTORY AWAITS THE PEASANTS’ ALLIES. 


I am tempted to regard the success of the Monarchists as largely 
dependent upon a series of immediate reforms, carried out before the 
second Duma assembles ; indeed, before the elections take place. For 
they are avowedly indispensable and the country cannot wait. If M. 
Stolypin, however, refuses to introduce them because the letter of the 
Jaw prescribes that they be first approved by the legislative assembly, 
he will be sacrificing the substance to the shadow. Thus those coercive 
measures against the Jews which lack the essential characteristics of 
laws having never been submitted to the Council of the Empire ought 
to be abolished summarily. Obligatory education should be introduced 
without delay. Liberty of conscience, which has not yet been embodied 
in statutes might be largely extended and definitely established. The 
labour laws call for serious changes. Some of the claims of the Poles 
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on the benevolent attention of the Russian legislator are unanswerable 
and might be allowed with profit to the entire community—for the 
Polish Delegates gave proofs of a much higher standard of political 
education than their Russian colleagues in the Duma. The reorganisa- 
tion of the army and navy is also a task which cannot. with safety to 
the nation be indefinitely deferred. But whether, as the “Cadets 
“party” holds, it would be conducive to the real interests of the 
soldiers or the nation that their standard of living should be consider- 
ably higher in the State service than it was before they entered it or 
will be after they leave it, is open to serious question. 

But the keystone to any and every political fabric which the future 
may build up 1s without doubt the agrarian problem. For that includes 
all the others. Thus a really contented peasantry will effectually safe- 
guard the rights of property and respect the laws of the State. And 
as the peasants are, so will the soldiers and bluejackets be. Thus, 
when: the tillers of the soil were silently patient the soldiers were 
implicitly obedient. When the mooshiks took to criticising and 
murmuring, the attitude of the land and sea armies soon reflected the 
change. In about three years’ time the dispositions of the peasants 
are assimilated by the services. It is probably so in every country 
where military service is obligatory on all citizens. If therefore 
Russian farmers can be rendered disloyal to the Tsar and Government 
no measures of rigour or clemency will preserve the army from 
infection. Regiments of the Guards and regiments of the Line, cavalry 
and infantry will fall away, leaving the Crown to face the revolution 
unarmed. And that is the real and imminent danger. Whichever 
party gets the support of the peasantry must win easily. 

Now the Constitutional Democrats were alive to the fact that the 
peasants’ votes constituted, so to say, the Philoctetes’ arrows, without 
which the Troy of the bureacracy could not be taken. Therefore they 
strenuously endeavoured to secure them. One of the advocates of 
expropriation affirmed, at the agrarian congress in the spring of 1905, 
that in Northern Russia there is no lack of land, but he ended his 
remarks by stating that “the principal task of the Constitutional 
“Democratic Party is the drafting of a programme around which the 
“popular masses will rally. Now the mainspring which moves the 
“peasant masses is thirst of land. That alone therefore is enough oz 
“political grounds to have included in the programme the suggestion 
“of the obligatory purchase of the soil.”* 

The peasants leaped at the bait and expected! that the particular 
strips of land which they coveted would be presented to them gratis 
by the State, at the demand of the generous party which had taken 
up their cause. But as their interests were more closely taken to 
heart by the Labour Party than by the Constitutional Democrats, it 
was to those rather than to these that they looked for effective support. 
Hence the peasant delegates, although in most cases they avowedly 


* The Agarian Question (a work published in Russia), page 336. 
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cared nothing for political programmes as such and laid exclusive stress 
upon land grants, allied’ themselves with the extreme parties in the. 
Duma and voted with them on questions of purely political import. 
But the Duma gave them nothing, and can never fulfil the alluring 
promises which ought never to have been made. Indeed} the agrarian 
problem, as stated by members of political parties for* temporary 
political purposes, is simply insoluble now and for all time. If the 
Government can get the peasants to realise this fact and to accept’ 
such measures of relief as are feasible, a breakwater will have been 
erected against which the revolutionary wave will not prevail for the 
present. But will that be done? 


ONE WAY OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY. 


_ Personally I am inclinéd to think that if the Ministers were to 

display energy, initiative and perseverance, they might succeed. But 
- will they? The first step is to make the mooshz% realise the true 
state of things, showing him what is and'-what is not possible. The 
next is to carry out all feasible reforms to the fullest extent without 
loss of time and in any case before the next elections. If the matter 
‘be referred to Commissions, it is time and labour lost. As well 
abandon the struggle at the outset. There are at present a vast 
number of estates offered for sale at very reasonable prices. An ` 
appeal by the Government to the patriotism of the nobility would be 
certainly followed by the offer of many more. The price of these 
lands must not be fixed either at their present market value nor even 
at a rate which would be fair if the prospective purchaser were a man 
of means. An acre of arable land, the produce of which is worth x to 
the present landowner will be worth only x — y to the peasant. The 
difference between these two values is the sum which the State would 
have to expend on the operation, and as it would be capitalised and 
only interest paid on the debt, the ‘cost of pacification would be 

relatively very slight. 
' But measures, however suitable in themselves, need qualified men 
to execute them. It is not the hammer that forges the iron, it is the - 
smith. The conclusion, however,’ which I should like to draw at 


present is that the condition of Russia is not yet quite desperate, . . 


however differently newspaper readers may view the matter. Distance 
and imperfect knowledge often distort the view. “Have pity on me for 
“T am an orphan,” pleaded the condemned man, and people who heard 
only the plea and knew that it was true were moved to tears. 
But not those who were also aware that he was being condemned for 
having strangled both his parents while they slept. 
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E. J. DILLON. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW, the seventh, translation into English of Machiavelli's’ 
“Florentine History” may at first sight’ “seem superfluous,” 

to use the words of its latest translator. But any reader would be 
unwise and ungrateful to entertain this thought. “The Florentine 
“History, written by Niccolo Machiavelli, translated from the Italan 
“by Nivian Hill Thomson, M.A, in two volumes” (Archibald Constable 
and Co.), is a worthy edition of a very famous work. Mr. Thomson 
in the briefest of prefaces claims but one merit for his work: 
“Without disparaging the merits of other versions, I may claim this 
“advantage for mine, that by accepting the division of each Book 
“into numbered sections, as followed in recent editions of the Italian 
“text, it affords facility of reference to, or from, the original.” It 
is possible to point out greater merits, though the system of division 
is of great help in reading and in comparing the work with the work 
of other historians. The admirable form of production is no doubt 
due to the publishers, but the style of the translation 1s an achieve- 
ment of a high order. Mr. Thomson has succeeded in avoiding all 
modern mannerisms and has with perfect ease and weighty gravity 
given us the great Italian’s notable history in prose that almost recalls 
the seventeenth century. An example of Mr. Thomson’s style may be 
taken from paragraph 5 of the third book. A leading citizen is 
speaking in the Church of San Piero Scherragio of the disorders that 
afflicted Florence (1372). He ends as follows :— 


To this endeavour we, moved simply by love for our city and by no 
selfish aim, urge and exhort you. Though great be her corruption, 
yet rid us for the present from the distemper that infects, the fury 
that devours, the poison that is destroying us, and impute old dis- 
orders not to the nature of men, but to the circumstances of the 
times, which being changed, it may be hoped that with better methods 
our city will enjoy a Fortune less unkind, whose malice may be over- 
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come by prudence, by curbing the ambition of these factions, 
repealing the ordinances which foster them, and adopting such others 
as shall accord with true freedom and civil government. And be | 
' persuaded to do this now, and through the benign agency of the _ 
laws, lest by your delay others be driven to do it by force of arms. 


It was a mannerism of the great Florentine diplomatist to introduce 
these admirable speeches into the lips of unknown citizens. It is 
indeed almost with astonishment that one reads the grave dictum, 
“impute old disorders not to. the nature of man, but to the circum- 
“stances of the times.” He writes elsewhere, “Men never behave well 
“unless they are e wherever a choice is open to them and 
“they are free to do as they like, everything is immediately filled with 
“confusion and disorder. Men are more prone to evil than to good.” 
He must have penned with a smile this attribution by `a citizen of 
Florence of original - goodness to the nature of man. Indeed his - 
- “ Florentine History” must in the course of its production have won 
' for its author many a happy moment. Machiavelli was a Florentine 
of the Florentines. He was born in 1469, he died in 1527. The 
“Historie Fiorentine” did not appear until after his.death in 1532. 
A faithful servant of the Republican Government in Florence, it was 
not until after the restoration of the Medici in 1512 that he began to 


write, in not uncomfortable exile, the works that have made his name ~ 


immortal. Though a Republican, he did not find the famous tyrants of 
Florence unendurable. It will be remembered that the great Lorenzo 
‘died in 1492 refusing Savonarola’s condition of absolution—the 
restoration of liberty to Florence. Of his three sons Piero became 
the ruler of Florence, Giovanni a Cardinal at eighteen years and in 
after time Pope Leo X., the third son Giuliano the father of 
Giulio de’ Medici, who governed the papacy during his uncile’s reign 
and himself became Pope as the second Clement, VII. In 1494 the 
Medici were expelled from Florence;,in 1512 they returned, and 
Machiavelli, the ablest of the Republicans, was thrown into prison. 
On the accession of Leo X. he was released and began his literary 
labours. Giulio, a man of extraordinary gifts and! of noble aspira- 


tions, extended his special patronage to Machiavelli and commissioned , - 


him to write a history of Florence. Giulio became Pope on November . 
roth, 1523. It was after this date that the “Historie Fiorentine ” 
was finished (1525, according to Mr. L. A. Burd), for it is dedicated “To 
“the most Holy and Blessed Father, our Lord Clement the Seventh.” 
Machiavelli lived in a mad world and it is a significant fact that his 
patrons Leo X. and Clement VII. were the men who respectively 
' -precipitated the Reformation in Germany and England. From his 
personal experience as a diplomatist of this mad world, from his 
knowledge of the -baser side of Italian politics then controlled by the 
malignant figures of Pope Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia, and from 
his contemplation: of the past through Italian glasses, Machiavelli 
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derived the principles of action which he believed must dominate and 
guide statecraft. If we are to understand his outlook it is necessary 
to read the “Florentine History,” for it is probably his latest work 
and was written under the guidance of -those principles which 
Machiavelli believed that he had extracted from the history of the past. 
These principles were, first, the essential corruption of human nature ; 
secondly, the persistent operation of habit or heredity in determining 
man’s course of action; thirdly, that man is primarily ambitious and 
that ambition is the root of all evil. To oppose and equilibrate these 
forces Machiavelli lays stress on law and  religion—the first to prevent 
evil deeds, and the second evil thoughts. There is much to be said 
for this position, and it is remarkable that Machiavelli could have 
derived it from the appalling material with which he had to deal. All 
Europe for the two centuries following Machiavelli's death regarded 
his policy of statecraft with horror (“And set the-murd’rous Machiavel 
“to school.”—Hen. VI, Part IIT, Act iti, Scene ii.), but the horror was 
really aroused not by the principles that the Italian diplomatist laid 
down, but from the conditions amidst which they arose and the callous 
adoption of a system of statecraft founded on the utilitarian side alone 
of the Florentine’s views and known as Machiavellism. Machiavelli's 
views were confounded with the school which he unconsciously 
founded much as the views of Hobbes were in a later age confounded 
with Hobbism.“ “The Florentine History,” perhaps, illustrates 
Machiavelli's true views better than the pens of later commentators. 
But the Florentine had too judicious a mind to make a sound 
historian. The historical sketch contained in the first book carries the 
selective method to the abyss of the suppressio veri. The story of 
the Great Schism is told with a detachment of mind that is very 
attractive, but with a deliberate suppression of material facts that robs 
the lucid narrative not only of colour but often of value. Yet his 
lucidity of style, his grasp of complex material and his impartial 
mafner certainly place Machiavelli among the great historians, the 
more than peer of Philip de Commines and Francesco Guicciardini. 
The bulk of the work, books two to eight, deals elaborately with the 
period from 1434, when the House of Medici became the leading 
family in Florence, to the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, in 
(April, 1492. He does not touch the striking period! in which he himself 
played a part, the period which began with the entry into Turin of 
Charles VIII. of France, on September 5th, 1494, at the very moment 
when Savonarola was thundering in Florence against the Medici. 
Machiavelli restricted his pen to the great Medician period, to “the 
“worth of Giovanni, the wisdom of Cosimo, the kindliness of Piero, the 
“munificence and sagacity of Lorenzo.” It was indeed a great theme 
and Machiavelli treated it with dignity and grace, lucidity, insight and 
sagacity. He spoke but truth when he concluded his work with the 
words, “No sooner was Lorenzo dead than all those evil seeds, which 
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“had he been living he would have known how to destroy, began to 
“grow, and very soon ruined’ and still continue to ruin Italy.” The 

grow, ay. y 
Medici after sixteen years returned, but not Lorenzo. 


co w z% ki 


It is interesting to turn from Niccolò Machiavelli to a Florentine— 
to another exile from ungratéful Florence—who occupies a very 
different place in the minds and hearts-of men—Dante Alighieri. 
“Dante as a Jurist” (B. H. Blackwell: Oxford), by Dr. James 
Williams, is an admirable and learned monograph that gathers from 
every possible source, with an abundance of references, the store of 
legal learning that Dante had at his hand. It is ungracious to criticise 
a work so laborious and ingenious, but the reader—that happy person, 
the general reader—would have welcomed a work less condensed, with 
fewer footnote illustrations of the brief text and with a more lucid 
style. Of course, one cannot have it.every way, but there are in 
literature two extremes to be avoided: the extreme of crabbed and 
obscure knowledge—forgiveable only in such a writer as Robert 
Burton—and the extreme of lengthy, florid and empty work. It would 
be hard to call Dr. Williams crabbed, but he is distinctly pedantic. 
His work is nevertheless very valuable. The description of Bologna, 
the legal University of Dante’s day, is well done, the account of the 
` lawyers mentioned in the “Comedy” (I am surprised that a precisian 
like Dr. Williams should use the title Divina Commedia) is useful 
(though the verse translations will not displace Longfellow’s), while the 
‘ account of the innumerable technical law terms used by Dante will be 
devoured by lawyers who study legal history. Here is an interesting 
point mentioned in this connection by Dr. Williams. One of the 
numerous conjectures.as to the meaning of the famous line :— 


N 


Pape Satan Pape Satan Aleppe (Inf. vil. I). 


is that of Benvenuto Cellini, that it is a corrupt form of Paix, paix, 
Satan, allez paix, the cry of an usher in a court.of justice in Paris. 
The following question is one of more general interest :— 


The well-known phrase i gran rifiuto (Inf. iii. 60) touches a 
question of Canon Law on which much has been written. It is 
commonly understood of the resignation of the Papacy by Celestine 
V. (Pietro Murrone). On the 13th December, 1294, he read a bull 
pronouncing his abdication on the ground of age, infirmity and 
incapacity. As to the validity of this course taken by the Pope 
opinions have differed from that time to this. . Thus Petratco makes 
him perform an act of wonderful and lofty humility. The words are 
Quis ulla aetate tam mirabili et excelso animo contempsit quam Celestinus 
iste? [de Vita Solitaria ii. 3, 18]. Others, with Scartazzini, regard it 
as a cowardly abjuration of his high office and an abjuration rather 
than a resignation, for by the Canon Law [Decretals i. 9] a resignation 
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can only be made ‘to a superior, and a Pope has no human superior. 
The apostolic succession was broken; Boniface VIII. was a usurper ; 
the Chair of St. Peter was vacant. 


This is all very interesting and gives a good idea of Dr. Williams’ 
style and manner. He might, however, have told us what Platina 
thought of the matter (he does not blame Celestine), and have quoted 
the confirmation of the resignation contained in the sixth Book of the 
Decretals, and should have recalled the fact that the Council of 
Constance first made John XXIII. resign, and then to settle the matter 
deposed him and appointed Otto Colonna (Martin V.) in his place. 
When necessary good Catholics have always regarded a General Council 
as superior to the Pope. I have no space in which to deal with the 
further sections on “legal arguments ” and “penology,” except to note 
as to the latter that “Dante does not fully distinguish crime from 
“sin. A crime with him is a crime because it is a breach of the law 
“of God. That it is also a breach of the law of the State is merely 
“a coincidence.” Dr. Williams points out the value of the de 
Monarchia as a contribution to political science. It has as definite a 
place in the history of that science as The Prince or The Leviathan. 
Dante’s general legal knowledge was probably of the same class as 
Shakespeare’s, but unlike Shakespeare he produced in the de 
Monarchia a definite treatise of permanent value in the history of 
legal government. l 

=$ © o % % % 

Dante, indeed, was many-sided. Few aspects of mental activity 
failed to interest him. Any student of the Comedy must realize his 
_ interest in astronomy, but not many perhaps appreciate the fact that 
he was the most exact thinker of his day on astronomical questions. 
Indeed in scientific thought probably Roger Bacon the Admirable 
Doctor was his only compeer in the thirteenth century. I am led to 
notice this by a passage in a very remarkable book recently issued 
by the Clarendon Press, “The Face of the Earth” (Vol. IL), by 
Edward Suess, translated by’ Dr. Hertha B. C. Sollas under the 
direction of Dr. W. J. Sollas, the Professor of Geology at Oxford. 
This great volume of over five hundred pages deals with the 
geography of the oceans, the various processes that have produced or 
are producing great changes in the ocean beds, and with the history 
of thought or investigation in connection with the various mathematical 
and geological problems connected with the sea and its movements. 
It is a remarkable work, admirably translated and produced with every 
refinement of type and illustration. It is by the production of works 
of this class that the great University presses set a standard for the 
private publishers to follow and prove that they hold to-day, by 
virtue of results, that primacy of publication which they held as a 
matter of privilege in the Middle Ages. Every important library, 
certainly every public library, must acquire this work. In the earlier 
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part of the volume there isa lengthy reference to Dante which every 
Dante scholar will peruse with interest :— 


It is January 2oth, 1320, The Bells of Verona ring in a bright 
Sunday morning, and the crowd greets with respect a personage of 
tall stature and earnest countenance, approaching with slightly 
inclined head to enter the chapel of Santa Helena: it is Dante... . 
Dante has to- day invited the whole educated world of Verona to listen 
to a discourse in this chapel, entitled “ De aqua et terra.” He 
proposes to discuss the relative position ofland and sea... . “Dico 
igitur,” says Dante, “ quod causa hujus elevationis efficiens non potest 

_ esse terra ipse; quia quum elevari sit quoddam ferri sursum ; et ferri 
sursum_sit contra naturam terrae,” Tre earth cannot elevate Pere „nOr 
can the cause be water, fire or air; the elevating force must therefore 
be .sought in the heavens. In the starry firmament this force 

_ cannot for obvious reasons emanate from the moving stars, the moon, 
sun or planets ; it must therefore be-sought in-the fixed stars, which 
exercise this influence, either after the 1 manner of magnets or by the 
production of active vapours. 


Dante followed the views of Ristoro Aes writing in 1282, We 
cannot afford to laugh at his explanation of the phenomena . of 
curvature of the sea (our current explanations of radium may be. 
much more grotesque), though perhaps we may be proud to think that 
Roger Bacon speculated more pues on these questions than even 
the great Florentine. f 
Es se" oe » r x 

Į. ane briefly draw attention to two or three other books dealing 
with.the Italy of the Middle Ages. “Saint Bernardine ‘of Siena” 
(J. M. Dent and Co), by Paul Thureau-Dangin, of the French 
Academy, and translated by Baroness G. von Hugel, though 
somewhat highly . coloured, will be réad with interest by 
‘all students: of that most interesting period of the Middle 
Ages, the period of the Great-Schism, the veritable age,'so far as 
the Church Visible was:concerned, of Anti-Christ. Christianity was 
saved. at that age from dissolution by the extraordinary forces of 
mysticism that swept across Europe, producing in Sweden Saint 
Bridget, in England Walter Hilton, in the Low Countries Groot and 
Thomas 4 Kempis, in France Jean le Charlier de Gerson, and in 
Italy Saint Catharine of. Siena and Saint Bernardine of Siena. The 
curious, the invaluable note of these mystics and semi-mystics was 
'what one may`'call their practical Christianity. They, flung them- 
selves into the social and political problems of the hour with a 
vigour that astounded the world. Saint Bridget and Saint Catharine 
' positively persecuted the Popes at Avignon, while we find Bernardine, 
who was born of noble parentage at Massa, near Siena, in 1380, not only 
living. the mystic life of poverty ‘and self-sacrifice, but. practically 
dealing with the social problems of the hour. The story of how 
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Bernardine wrestled with the plague in Siena in 1400 isa lesson for all 
time, and is not outdone by any of his later work as a missionary and 
a preacher. It was men and women of this type who rendered the 
Reformation a certainty and the persistence of organised Christianity 


possible. _ 
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Mr. G. G. Coulton, in his book, “From St. Francis to Dante” 
(David Nutt), deals with a somewhat earlier day, and his work will 
be found both valuable and interesting to all students of the life of 
the Church in the thirteenth century. He gives us “a translation of 
“all that is of primary interest in the chronicle of the Franciscan 
“Salimbene (1221-1288), together with notes and illustrations from 
“other medizval sources.” This autobiography is certainly a very 
valuable document——Mr. Coulton calls it “the most remarkable auto- 
“biography of the Middle Ages,” but we may doubt if it can 
surpass the autobiographical portions of Roger Bacon’s works or the 
autobiography of Adam of Usk—and it is gratifying to know that 
Professor O. Holder-Egger, of Berlin, has now published the 
Chronicle with a complete critical apparatus. Salimbene di Adamo was 
born of a noble family at Parma in 1221. 


A Franciscan of the second generation, overlapping St. Francis by 
five years, and Dante by twenty-five, he knew personally many of the 
foremost figures in Franciscan and Dantesque history : and the course 
of his long and wandering life brought him into contact with many 
real saints, and still more picturesque sinners, whom he describes with 

‘the most impartial interest. His naturally observant and sympathetic 
mind had been ripened, when he wrote, by forty years’ work in the 
busiest, most popular, most enterprising religious order that ever 
existed : 
“Lo, goode men, a flye, and eeke a frere 

Wol falle in every dyshe and mateere.” 


And, rarest and most precious circumstance of all, he is among the 
frankest of autobiographers, not so much composing as thinking 
aloud. 


Mr. Coulton’s book will be found vigorous and perhaps not 
unentertaining, though I must confess that his particular quarrel with 
certain Roman historians as to the morals of the “unreformed friars ” 
is very uninteresting. No doubt there was a good deal of laxity of 
morals among the Religious in certain periods in the Middle Ages, but 
on the whole the standard was much higher than one might expect. It 
is noticeable that Thomas à Kempis barely hints at the possibility of 
moral laxity. But the matter is really one for German specialists to 
deal with. The details will interest the mind, for instance, of the 
German Professor who has written a treatise on the vices and crimes 
‘of Pope John XXIII., more than the mind of the average scholar. I 
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wish Mr. Coulton would give us a carefully edited translation of the 
complete text of the Chronicle without comment. It would be valued 
by all students of the thirteenth century. | 

* + ¥ % 


I can but say a word about another book that deals from a very 
modern point of view with Medieval Italy. “An Exposition of 
“Browning’s ‘Sordello, with Historical and other Notes” (William 
Blackwood and Sons), by Mr. David Duff, is, in fact, an: extremely 
useful -rendering of “Sordello” into blunt, unpoetical English. The 
British public, “Ye who like me not,” have come, if not exactly to 
read “ Sordello,” at any rate to regard it in somewhat the same light as 
` a work on Elliptic Functions: not to be rashly handled, but to be 
regarded with considerable respect. “Sordello,” of course, has always 
had its worshippers, but the vast bulk of these understand this 
astounding poem as little as the dullest Philistine. Mr. Browning, 
when he published the work in 1863—it was, written in’ 1840—knew 
quite well that it was inarticulate and obscure. “I lately,” he writes 
on June oth, 1863, “gave time and pains to turn my work into what 

“the many might—uinstead of what the few must—like ; but, after all, 
“I imagined another thing at first, and therefore leave as I find it.” 
It was untranslatable even to Browning himself. The work consists 
of “incidents in the development of a soul: little else is worth study,” 
and it beyond all doubt burns with-the fire of high poetry. Some of 
the greatest lines in the English language, as well as some of the 
densest, are in this poem. Therefore one welcomes Mr. Duff’s book, 
for though it is not possible to translate “Sordello ” into the vernacular 
of the vulgar, it is possible to familiarise the mind with the 
fundamental ideas of the poem and bring the mind to the poem itself, 
to such lines as :— 


Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where His chosen lie. 


or ` 
Day by day 
New pollen on the lily petal grows, . l 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose, 
or : 


Up and up goes‘he, singing all the while 
Some unintelligible words to beat 
The lark, God’s poet, swooning at his feet. 


kad * * ‘ * 
It is pleasant to turn from one poet to another, to skip backwards 
_ and forwards in the centuries, from music to music. Here is “The 
“Assemble of Goddes by John Lydgate ” (Cambridge University Press). 
Poor John Lydgate, so abused these several centuries, must look down 
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from the spirit-world of dead poets, that true “Assemble of Goddes,” 
with astonishment on this cased and marvellously produced volume. 
I commented above on the high standard of production set by the 
English University Presses. This is another instance in point. Here is 
a literal reproduction of the unique copy in the Cambridge University 
Library printed by Wynkyn de Worde about the year 1500. The 
destruction of this copy would have lost to the world a priceless book. 
The printing of 250 copies of this facsimile can hardly have been a 
remunerative venture, but it is an undertaking that adds enormously 
to the ever-growing reputation of this great Press. Of the poem itself 
I cannot but think, despite many opinions to the contrary; that it is 
the work of a true poet. The description of Atropos coming from the 
slaughter of the mighty is finely conceived and almost as finely written. 


TER A gost came in a wyndyng shete : 


“Thus have I deuly wyth al mi dylygence 
Executed the offyce of olde antyquyte 


For I spared none hygh nor low degre 

So that on my parte no faute hath be 

For as sone as ony to me commytted was 

I smote hym to ye hert he had none other grace 


Ector of Troy for al his chevalry 

Alexander the grete and mighty conqueroure 
~ Julyus Cesar with al his companye 

David nor Josue nor worthy Artur. 


No doubt something is wanting in pliancy and accuracy of metre 
and rhythm, but the true stuff is there, the high conception, the 
poetic recognition of high fates overruling gods and men. The 
Cambridge Press is doing fine work in reproducing these rare books. 
But how about rare manuscripts? ‘Cannot the Clarendon Press, for 
instance, reproduce the decaying but famous MS. of the de Imitatione 
Christ: at Magdalen? . 


* kdd kog k 


There are three other books that I must briefly mention. Mr. 
Andrew Lang gives us an oft-told tale, but a tale that cannot be told 
too often in his “ Sir Walter Scott ” (Hodder and Stoughton: Literary 
Lives Series). Mr. Lang is so great an authority on all that belongs 
to the life and work of Sir Walter that a short “Life” from his pen 
will be welcomed by young and old. It gathers special value from 
the fact that it is “the work of one who comes from Sir Walter’s own 
“countryside, and has worked over much of his historical ground, 
“and over most of the MS. materials which were handled by Lockhart.” 
It will of course not displace Lockharts “Life of Scott,” but the 
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story of the life told in Mr. Lang’s inimitable manner should have two - 
“results: it should send the lover of Scott to Lockhart’s great work, 
and it should give a renewed interest in Sir Walter’s deathless 
creations. Scott’s novels and poems can never be dispensed with. 
The Bible, Shakespeare and Scott are the household gods of every . 
English home. Books like Mr. Lang’s new “Life of Scott” will 
make the rising generation cling more closely than ever to the 
romances of this great enchanter. 


3 . # Í E o% 


Shakespeare was brought by Charles Lamb to the heart of every 
child. His “Tales” create in the earliest days a love for The Swan 
of ‘Avon. Attempts to bring the Old Testament within the range 
.of the, child’s mind have been less successful “Kindergarten 
“Bible Stories: the Old Testament adaptéd for Little Children” ` 
(Fleming H. Revell Company), by Laura Ella Cragin, goes some. 
considerable way towards attaining this result, and I think that older 
children—children up to the age of twelve—may also use the book 
with advantage. It contains fifty-six chapters, each dealing with a 
salient incident in the Old Testament narrative in a manner calculated 
to interest young people. The book is not perfect: there is perhaps 
too little Bible and too much comment, but it certainly is a. valuable 
attempt to make the Bible understandable to the very-young. The . 
stories have, moreover, been tested, Miss Cragin tells us, in a practical ` 
way. “Each story in this book has been given to my own Sunday- 

“school Kindergarten, so I have written with an éver present conscious- 

“ness of the sweet, eager little faces and the bright ne looking into 

“mine.” Soa 


# # x % 


The last book I must mention this month is “The Citizen of 
“To-morrow: A Handbook on Social Questions ” (Charles H. Kelly), 
edited by Samuel E. Keeble for the Wesleyan Methodist Union for 
Social Service. With a book of this type one must either review .it 
at great length or simply recommend it to all those, young and old, 
who are really interested: in that Social Service which is, to-day, 
surely the highest duty of man. My space forbids a review, but T can 
truly recommend this earnest “introduction to the study of social 
“question ” which. preaches to the young, to the citizens of to-morrow, 
the duty of Christian Social Evangelism, which shows how social 
problems have come into existence, what those problems are, and 
how they are to be grasped, to all those who believe with Frederick 
Denison Maurice that the Church of Christ must deal with the 
promise of this life as well‘as of that which is to come. 


A READER. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT AND TURKEY. 


F you sit on any balcony overlooking a big thoroughfare in Cairo, 
you will see streaming by you one of the most motley crowds in 
the whole world. The long, lean Arab from the Muski quarter, a 
proud and stately figure in his white robes, strides along by the side 
of the British soldier in khaki; the turbaned water-carrier, his bulging 
leather-skin thrown over his back, clinking his brass clappers and 
wailing his sad minor cry, offers a drink to the neat little Egyptian 
clerk in grey tweed and scarlet fez; the little laughing peasant lad, 
sitting back bare-legged on his cantering white donkey, almost 
upsets the smart town schoolboy on his free-wheel bicycle, and the 
long, low, native omnibus cart, with its crowded freight of veiled and 
black-robed women, its patient mule led by a loose-limbed slippered 
Fellah in blue robe and red tarbush, stops the way of the smart little 
hooded motor car filled with gaily-dressed European ladies and driven 
by a French chauffeur. East and West jostles. The fez, the turban 
and the bowler; the Arab robe and the European frock-coat; the 
' Coptic descendant of the Pharaohs and the latest millionaire from 
Chicago, pass and re-pass, without greeting or salutation, in this 
meeting-place of the worlds. 

Among these crowds there walks with a jaunty swagger and an air 
of easy self-possession, his red fez slightly aside, clad in baggy knicker- 
bockers and a little open gold-laced jacket, one who looks rather like 
a handsome English aristocrat dressed up for a fancy-dress ball. His 
skin is almost white, and he has in his eye and walk a certain rakish 
air, as of him who believes in an easy life at the expense of others. 
He generally smokes a cigarette, and eyes the crowd around him with a 
certain patient boredom. He is a Turk. 

There were many thousands of his race in Cairo twenty years ago, 
dominating society and setting the tone to the world. But our ways 
are not their ways, and our ideas of government are divided by a fixed 
gulf from theirs. They shared with the provincial pro-consuls of the 
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old Roman Republic the rooted conviction that the world was made to 
be their prey—-predia populi Ottomani. Egypt was an oyster to the 
Turkish Pistol. Under Ismail they had fleeced the Egyptian with a 
thoroughness which must have made the mummies of the Pharaohs 
move with envy in their gorgeous coffins; and they were not to be 
content with less glorious ways. The-Turk is nothing if not dignified. 
After a time their pashas recognised that the fight had gone against 
them in Cairo as in other parts of a world that has to be shared with 
infidels. They refused to stay on and accept a humbler ôe, They 
wearied of a miserable strife against the new order. It was unworthy 
of a conquering race. Besides, it was useless. The new English ruler 
belonged to that very small class of men who will stand no nonsense. 
They had little stomach for Lord Cromer’s moral lectures, and none 
at all for his disciplinary actions. The Fellah was no longer to be 
robbed and whipped. -The Egyptians, obviously intended to be slaves, 
were to have rights. Ah! well, Kismet! Allah worked in mysterious 
ways. Doubtless he would in the end remember his own people. 
Meanwhile, the only honourable course was to stand aside or to pack 


up trunks and retire to Constantinople. And so the Turkish pashas 


- either stood aside or went and Egypt breathed again. 


Caii 


But one remained—-Mouktar Pasha, the Turkish general who had 
been appointed in 1886 and commissioned to discuss the Wolff 
Convention. That Convention is long dead. It was not ratified by 
the Sultan, who preferred no loaf to half. Naturally, therefore, Lord 
Cromer has refused to recognise Mouktar as permanent Turkish 
Commissioner, for such a post does not exist. But that made no 
difference to Mouktar. He-is a soldier, and was in Cairo for his 
master, the Sultan of Turkey; and until he received his marching 
orders, it was his duty to stay. Lord Cromer was the British-Agent 


‘and Consul-General. Well, there were many consuls, but only one 
' Commissioner. England might talk as much as she liked about Egypt 


being her “sphere.” She might even do the work of ruling Egypt from 
Lord-Cromer’s study. It was kind of her. But it made no difference 
to the position of Turkey as Suzerain. In the eyes of the Sultan 


nothing was changed. - Egypt was still the Khedivate, and the 


Khedivate was a treaty vassal State of Turkey. England kept order, 
but she had no real status.‘ The troops of the Khedive—even the 
British officers—still wore the Turkish’ fez; her coins bore the 
Turkish inscription; her. Government flew the Turkish flag. Above 
all, Egypt still paid a large “yearly tribute to Turkey, and surely a 


` tribute was the clearest possible sign of confessed and acknowledged 
dependence. Time is ote and God is slow. He could wait. 


Twenty years passed. England oe Turkey. If she thought of 
hér it was of a decaying barbarism, incapable of further damage. The 
English rulers in Egypt were absorbed in the multitudinous tasks of 
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an active and enterprising administration, and their outward attention 
was predominantly occupied with the persistent hostility of one great 
Western European Power. Turkey seemed a negligible quantity. 
The memory of her long misrule in Egypt was for the first ten years 
still too fresh along the Nile to suggest any serious fear lest the 
hearts of the Egyptians should turn to her again. There were still 
men alive who remembered the revolt of Mehemet- Ali and the 
oppression that led up to it. The pashas who had plundered and 
tortured the Fellaheen under Ismail were still vividly in the minds of 
the Egyptian peasantry. For the moment the religious tie was 
forgotten in regard to Turkey, and there was but one voice throughout 
the thousand miles of Nile-banks that make =P Egypt—“For this 
“relief much thanks! ” 

And then gradually, from 1895 to 1905, the en people grew 
prosperous—prosperous beyond all dreams. The Fellah was no 
longer an “animated implement” to be taxed and thrashed into slavery, 
but a free and independent peasant, reaping and keeping the fruits of 
his own industry. He was given justice and freedom—stricter justice 
and wider freedom, perhaps, than the English peasant at home. The 
Dervish power, so long hanging like a cloud over Upper Egypt, was 
finally broken. The yet more formidable terror of the financier and 
the adventurer was kept firmly in check at Cairo and Alexandria. The 
English Civil Service was small and hard-worked, and the motto of 
the new order was “English heads and Egyptian hands.” Dams were 
built and canals were dug. The Nile, no longer a capricious step- 
mother, was checked and controlled by the hand of man. The lean years 
no longer ate up the fat, and summer after summer the fertilising red 
mud was brought down from the Abyssinian hills and distributed evenly 
over the long river valley. Egypt began to realise the fairy phantasy of a 
perennially productive land, with one continuous succession of crops 
under a perpetually smiling sun. The prices of land went up every- 
where by leaps and bounds. Poor men grew suddenly rich. Fellaheen 
brought bags of gold to the banks, asking for no interest, but only that 
their treasure should be stored. Masses of gold disappeared, buried 
in the ground beneath the floor of the mud-brick houses. Industry 
rushed ahead. All classes flourished. Amazed at their own handi- 
work, the British rulers felt secure in the gratitude of a prosperous 
people. They-made peace with France, diminished their garrison 
almost to the vanishing point, and looked round for the applause of a 
just world. 


Then suddenly, in 1905, Turkey woke again to the existence of her 
vassal State. She looked across the Mediterranean and saw it shining 
beneath the sun, a glittering prize, grown in twenty years from a 
rubbish-heap to a gold-mine. Without any warning she stretched out 
an ugly claw and scrabbled at the tempting treasure. Great Britain, 
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roughly roused from secure repose, had to stand sharply and quickly 
on guard. For she suddenly discovered that she could not rely on the 
loyalty and gratitude of the very people she had enriched. 

Looking back on it all now, it seems equally absurd that Turkey © 
should have shaken us and incredible that the Egyptians, who have 
suffered so much from Turkey, should have largely sympathised 
with Turkey. But to think this is to forget the power of religion in 
human affairs. We are always forgetting that “Man does not live by 
“bread alone.” Even in mild England there are men who prefer a 
badly-drained school where the catechism is taught to a well-drained 
one where it is not. Multiply this by a hundred and you get a little 
nearer to the feeling of the Mahommedan world. It is still in the stage 
of medieval Christianity. It still uses the focus of the Seventh 
Heaven, seen through which worldly efficiency dwindles to a 
vanishing point. The Sultan is the Khaliph of Moslemism; he stands 
- to them as the Pope to the Catholic world. Think of the Pope in the 
tenth century, and you will have some conception of woa a good 
Egyptian Moslem feels towards the Sultan. 

‘In days of adversity such feelings are weakened, they are crushed 
by the struggle for life. With prosperity there comes time and space ` 
for religion; and so, by a curious paradox, it is our very own good 
government that has led to a revival of religion in Egypt. Perhaps 
education might have counter-worked this tendency; but we have as 
yet had little money or time for educating Egypt. Easily contented in 
worldly. things, the prosperous Fellah has turned agaih to his faith. 
‘The past is very dim and shadowy to him, and he has virtually 
` forgotten the misdoings of the Turk. ~He hears of them from the 
English, but puts such stories down to the envy of one conqueror for 
another. The Turk is of his own faith; and as against the infidel, that 
counts for everything. So far from making him gratefully submissive,, 
prosperity has made him fretful of an alien government. De 
Tocqueville shrewdly observes that it was not the misery but the 
growing prosperity of the French peasant that made the French 
Revolution. So in Egypt, the prosperity of the Fellah has only 
stimulated his confidence in himself and made him more impatient of 
subjection to a people of another faith. 

But the Egyptian’is still too passive and docile to start such a move- . 
ment for himself. The‘ initiative, the inspiring energy, came from 
Constantinople. There, again, the motives lie clear and open to the 
eye. Egypt is rich, and Turkey is almost bankrupt. Turkey is being. 
hard pressed, and England is the enemy. Twenty years ago things 
were very different. It was Egypt that was bankrupt, preyed upon 
by the implacable European bondholder, and crippled by the entangle- 
ment of a revolted and threatening Soudan. , Turkey was pleased 
enough to stand aside and let us do her work, as long as she could be 
sure of her tribute. Besides, she was then on friendly terms with 
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England. We had not found out that she was the “wrong horse.” 
She still had grateful memories of 1856 and 1877. If we want to 
realise the change, it is only necessary to recall that in 1884 even 
humane and liberal-minded Englishmen were in favour of calling in the 
Turk to restore order in Egypt. But since then we have had Armenia, 
Crete, the massacre in the streets of Constantinople, and the bitter 
cry of tortured Macedonia. The Turk, indeed, has not changed— 
indolent in peace, he is still in war the same unregenerate savage— 
neither better nor worse. But England has found the Turk out, and 
the Turk has resented the discovery as unreasonable and abrupt. And 
now we are in the position of Frankenstein when he tried to control 
the monster he had created. 

In the summer of last year the Sultan was in a position that may 
almost be called desperate. At both extremities of his Empire a steady 
pressure was draining him of power and money. In the North, 
Macedonia was being gradually converted by diplomatic strategy into 
a province under European control. In the South the formidable Arab 
rising in far-off Yemen was threatening him with the loss of a province 
particularly precious for its neighbourhood to the Holy Places. Two 
armies had to be maintained in the field, and though in Macedonia 
he had hit upon the ingenious device of setting two foolish Christian 
States to cut one another's throats, the Sultan could not reduce his army 
there below 80,000. He was threatened simultaneously with the loss 
of his last European province and of the ruin of his project for the 
Hedjaz Railway. In this terrible plight, he saw England as every- 
where the enemy. No other nation in Europe would have seriously 
insisted on the reforms in Macedonia. His mind teemed with fresh 
memories against us, Crete, Greece, the Baghdad Railway. We cannot 
do these things and expect gratitude. Cet animal est méchant: tl se 
défend. What more natural than that, conscious of our active 
hostility in Macedonia, he should have passionately suspected us of 
being behind the Yemen revolt? Of harbouring deserters, sending 
ammunition, and generally favouring the rebels?* What more 
inevitable than that entertaining these beliefs he should have 
conceived the idea of a defensive counter-attack in the very country 
where his spiritual authority as Khaliph makes us most vulnerable to 
him—Egypt? f 

At any rate, whether ordered by the Sultan or the result of an 
instinctive religious wave, a new and definite crusade began to affect 
Egypt in the summer of 1905. Preachers appeared mysteriously in 
Cairo and spread rapidly through the country, giving a new and 
stricter interpretation to texts from the Koran, and preaching in strong 
terms the wickedness of obeying the infidel. These preachers mixed 
with the people in their houses and cafés, and in the infinite leisure of 


* Egypt, No 2 (1906), p. 20. Lord Cromer shows that the Sultan betrayed these 
suspicions in his telegrams. 
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a prosperous Oriental country doubtless found no lack of occasion for 
‘instilling their new doctrines.: Then the Arabic native Press began to 
preach the same lesson, applying it specially to the Macedonian crisis 
and the piteous plight of the harassed Sultan. A new spirit came 
suddenly into political controversy. Any native defender of British 
rule was marked as a “bad Moslem,’ or “a traitor to Egypt.” 
Argument was impossible; for any doubt of the Sultan was simply 
impiety. So the work went on’ bravely through the summer and 
autumn of 1905, while the British authorities looked on in surprise and 
perplexity. Lonely residents up country began to notice a change in 
the tone of the people. They felt the under-swell of a new and 
mysterious movement of religious feeling. Europeans who understood 
Arabic heard insolent remarks in the cafés as they passed by, and 
doctors in charge of invalids in lonely hotels noticed with alarm the 
sullen looks of their Arab servants, and their keen excitement over 
the Sultan’s struggle. A spirit of nervous apprehension began to 
spread abroad among Europeans. 

' Then in January, 1906, the Sultan suddenly showed his hand; and 
the smouldering fire burst out into the flame of the famous Tabah 
incident. The events that followed became conspicuous to the whole 
world—the seizure by Turkish troops of villages on the Egyptian side 
of the Sinai frontier, the threat to fire on an Egyptian cruiser, the 
defiant resistance to the English successor, the peremptory order to 
. Egypt:to evacuate Faroun Island, and, finally, the claim of Mouktar ` 
Pasha to a frontier-line west of Suez. The behaviour of Turkey seemed 
to bear out Rudyard Kipling’s description of the ethical atmosphere 
that lies east of that port. Even where “there ain’t no ten command- 
“ments,” indeed, the little villages that sparkle like a grain of salt in 
the empty desert of the wanderings of Israel might be thought. 
tempting tonoman. But the line of the frontier had been drawn east 
of Tabah by the treaty which gave Mehemet Ali the Khedivate in 
1840, and the claim to this limit had been prudently: re-asserted by 
Lord Cromer in 1892, when the present Khedive ascended the throne. 
_ Any tampering with these written arrangements, even to the extent of 
a single village, would have been the end of our authority in Egypt. 
There was, therefore, no room for compromise. If Sir Edward Grey 
had hesitated to force a surrender from Turkey in May by the only 
possible method of moving the fleet to Phalerum, we might just as 
well have left the Nile. 

For the real significance of these events lay in what was going on 
in the mosques and newspapers of Egypt itself.’ As the crisis grew, 
these voices grew more and more daring. The preachers were as 
tempestuous as those who fulminated at St. Paul’s Cross in our own 
Reformation times. Every move of the Sultan in those tortuous 
negotiations was accompanied by an Obbligato of sympathy from 
the Pan-Islamic Press. The native journals in Egypt are small sheets, 
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cheaply produced. During the last eighteen months they multiplied 
exceedingly, fed by mysterious channels. The new journals preached 
the new doctrine—the doctrine of Pan-Islamism. As there has been 
some misunderstanding on this matter in England, it is worth while to 
illustrate the meaning and tendency of this doctrine by some transla- 
tions of leading articles that appeared during the crisis in these 
journals. 

The first shall be a translation of what appeared in a paper called 
El Omma on April 22nd of this year, under the heading, “Why the 
“English intervene in the Akaba Question ” :— 


The Peninsula of Sinai sad the neighbouring localities belong 
to the territory of the Ottoman Empire : there can be no doubt 
on that point; the English themselves recognise that, and it is 
astonishing that they should make a pretence of ignorance, 
and that they should feign deafness to the voices of those 
Egyptians who declare that they will not aid England against 
the master whom they are willing to serve, even at the sacrifice 
of their property or their life. 

We ask, therefore, that the English—above all those who 
are in Egypt-—should be just in their conduct and not show them- 
selves ungrateful towards the Egyptians. For it is impossible 
that .the present situation should last for ever. This question 
which now preoccupies us will be a piece of good luck for the 
Egyptians. Egypt Will be purged of those who do her wrong, 
and you will have to bear all the penalties of the true owner of 
this country. None will have pity on you, and you will be 
obliged to make a disgraceful departure, throwing a veil over 
your faces like women, and that entirely on account of your 
ingratitude. 

The English are politicians and colonisers, and not fighters or 
men of courage. They speak but they do not act. Their 
history, both in the past and the present, is a proof of that. 

You Egyptians, awake from your long sleep: place this 
question’ clearly before your eyes: remain always attached to 
Yildiz and Abdul: raise your voices everywhere in your social 
unions and show that you are devout, and ready to sacrifice 
your souls for your Khalifa, and ask that God should give a 
long life to our Khedive Abbas who ought to give us an example 
in every respect that affects Mussulmans. 

For myself, I will sacrifice the last drop of my blood in the 
Interest of my country. Itis a solemn pledge. My death in the 
cause of my religion will be life for me. Have patience, O 
Khalifa, after the storm comes the calm; the Moslem youth is 
moving forward, and all hearts gather round your throne. 


There is power and fire in such an appeal, and who can entirely 
despise its effect on an illiterate and docile population ? 

Other papers argued the cause of the Sultan with an ability and 
persistence which was perhaps just as perilous as these fanatical 
appeals. On April 22nd, 1906, E2 Momtaz published an article of this 
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type under the heading, “The Egyptian Question before The Hague 
“Tribunal.” 


A rumour has reached our ears that it has for some time been 
the intention of the Sublime Porte to submit the Egyptian 
question to the approaching Conference at The Hague. The 
Algeciras Congress has destroyed the effect of the Anglo-French 
entente, and has proved that Egypt remains what she was before 
the occupation under the suzerainty, political, moral and 
religious, of the Ottoman Empire: and the Akaba question has 
given the Sultan’s Government an opportunity of reasserting his 
holy rights in the Valley of the Nile. 


* oe *% * 





Here follow the usual religious arguments about the authenti of 
the Sultan as Khalifa; and then the writer goes on :— 


The Ottoman Empire permitted England to occupy Egypt 
only in order to repress the revolt, insure tranquillity, and safe- 
guard the Khedivial throne. And doubtless but for the events 
which have taken place within the Empire during the last twenty 
years the Sublime Porte would have long ago found some way 
of making the English evacuate. But the circumstances have 
not been favourable, while on the other hand the apathy of the 

«Egyptians and the confidence of the Powers in England have 
helped to strengthen her influence in Egypt. 


The writer then gave reasons for thinking that Germany and 
Russia will support Turkey, and went on thus :— 


If the intention attributed to the Sublime Porte is actually 
‘in her mind, the first question that will be submitted to the 
Conference of The Hague will be that of the conquest of the 
Soudan, and the association of England in the government of 
that country: for that conquest is illegal, and the firmans give 
the Khedive no right to associate with himself any foreign Power 
in the government. of any part of his territory. 


Finally, the writer hinted that the Turks had 50,000 men on. the 
border, “Besides the great army. which lies to the South of Tripoli.” 

‘But few papers took the trouble to argue thus closely. The general 
attitude taken up was expressed curtly by EZ Motassem, on 
April 23rd :— 

All the world kosi that the Sultan is the religious chief of all 
the Moslems, and that he has always had for his aim the interest 
of Islam and the protection of religion. The occupation of 
Tabah has been undertaken in the name of religion and the 
Moslems; and this important station would be very dangerous 
for the Hedjaz (Mecca Railway) if it fell into any other hands 
than those of Moslems. This protest of the English has 

‘offended the Moslems, who might gather from this conduct that 
they were the object of the hatred of the English. ` 


There is one influential and able Arabic paper, named E/ Mokattam, 
which supports our rule. That paper was subjected to the most 
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violent abuse. Its arguments were not answered, but its writings were 
dubbed “seditious,” and became the subject of solemn warnings. Here 
is what #/ Lewa wrote on April 28th :— 


We warn our compatriots against the seditious writings of 
certain people, enemies of Egypt, who seek only to foment 
troubles and to wound feelings. Such writings should be 
received with contempt. 


On the first rumour of reinforcements the Islamic Press boldly threw 
out the view that the Khedivial army could not fight side by side with 
them against the Turks. As EZ Zaher asked on April 23rd :— 


Is it possible that a Mussulman soldier could aid an English- 
man in killing our Ottoman soldiers, and above all for a difference 
where all the right is on the side of the Empire? : 


One of the methods of the Islamic Press was to tell its readers that 
England was powerless to face Turkey. This is how Æ Motassem 
wrote three weeks before the absolute surrender of the Sultan :— 


In any case the Sublime Porte has decided to keep a bold front 
towards England on this question, for she knows that all the 
Moslems are under her orders, and only await a signal to tell 
them when the interests of religion and the Empire are at stake. 
Relations, indeed, are already strained between Turkey and 
England, for the Turkish Commissioner has received orders not 
to discuss this question with Lord Cromer, and the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has become violent against the 
English. 

The English are too wise to risk a demonstration against the 
Ottoman Empire, for it would get them into no end of trouble. 
Can they declare war against the Moslems when they are in a 
Moslem country themselves, and could they prevent a revolt in 
that country? Assuredly not. 


Towards the end of April came the news that the Turkish troops 
had taken down the marble pillars that marked the frontier. The 
Islamic Press were not in the least disturbed. If their theory was 
correct, why have pillars between Turkey and Egypt? Here is the 
argument as boldly set forth on April 28th, by A? Zaher :— 


The Ottoman Empire has not the habit of separating its 

' Vilayets by pillars or anything else. The Khedive is only a 
Vali like the others, and his right to be more lies entirely in 
the receipt of a Firman of Investiture. All that has happened is 
that the Vali of Egypt has received the title of Khedive, and his 
country has gained the privilege of a sort of Home Rule. It is 
no business of the Khedive’s to put up columns to indicate 
the limits between Egypt and Syria. The Khedive is only the 
representative of the Sultan of Egypt. He is his subject like 
all the other Egyptians, and he is only a servant of the Empire. 
His Highness is proud of this position, and looks back with 
contempt on the attempts of his ancestors against the Empire. 
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It is the duty.of the Turkish troops to remove a thousand 
pillars in order to safeguard the rights of the Empire, and this 
out of special consideration for the feelings of the Egyptian 
people, which does not wish to be separated from the Ottoman 
territories. ; 


It is not difficult to gather from this and other articles that the 
Khedive of Egypt was far from unfriendly towards the agitation, and 
perhaps not wholly a passive agent in the frequent attempts of the 
Turkish Government to negotiate with him over the head of Lord 
Cromer. 

Turkish diplomacy during these months moved on lines of such | 
close correspondence to the arguments of this Egyptian Press that it 

„is impossible to escape the impression that the same hands were 
working behind both. The Sultan’s method throughout was to ignore 
England and deal solely with the Khedive. But beyond that, the 
Khedive was to be treated not as a fellow Sovereign, but as the 
governor—" Vali ”—of a vassal state. At one moment there was’ the 
assertion that as “Egypt was itself an integral part of Turkey,” there 
was no necessity to delimit the frontier at all* At another, two 
Turkish officers were sent to Cairo to discuss the frontier question 
and lodged with Mouktar Pasha. They left without approaching 
either Lord Cromer or the Khedive, thus implying that Mouktar was 

‘solely responsible for Egypt to the Sultan. Mouktar, indeed, was 
consulted throughout by the Sultan as a sort of Pro-Consul of his 
Egyptian province, and the English authorities, anxious for peace, 
were at last forced to recognise him as a negotiator. Finally, in the 
last desperate phase of the negotiations the Sultan made an effort to 
negotiate with the Khedive over our heads, and on the very eve of 
surrender suggested with the ingenuous zazvefé characteristic of the 

, Turk that England should chaose that moment for recognising afresh 
the Sultan’s Sovereignty over Egypt.t 

Lord Cromer has given to the world an instance of the kind of 
sentiment which all this ‘behaviour excited in Egypt.f It was more 
Irish than the passion of the Irish for the’ Pope in his struggle 
against the Italian despoilers of the Papal States. England has 
wondered and laughed over the sombre ferocity of this document. To 
us it is and was a curiosity of Oriental reasoning; to those in Egypt it 
was a stern and grim reality, characteristic of a feeling widely spread 
by the Press, which might at any moment lead to bloodshed. On 


* Egypt, No. 2 (1906), p. 7. This blue-book is the source of all these statements 
about the negotiations. \ 
Egypt, No. 2 (1906), p. 
ł} Egypt, No. 2 (1906), Tipi letter” p. 35. The most remarkable passage in 
this letter— published in all the English papers—is the following :— 

’ “Though the Khalif were hapless as Bayezid, crue] as Murad, or mad 
as Ibrahim, heis the Shadow of God, and every Moslem must leap up at 
his call as the willing servant to his master, though the wolf may devour the 

` child while he does his master’s work,” 


t 
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both sides it proved the governing fact of the situation. It meant that 
Lord Cromer’s Government could run no risks. They need not fear 
a serious invasion from the Sinai Peninsula, a water-less and shelter- 
less waste. But a Turkish raid on the Suez Canal or Nekl might have 
caused an outburst of fanaticism in Egypt and seriously divided and 
embarrassed the Army of Occupation.* It was impossible to be sure 
that the Egyptian army of 16,000 men, though officered by English- 
men, could be trusted to fight against the Turks. Hence the reinforce- 
ment of the British garrison, reduced to some 2,000 men, by an 
addition of some 3,000. These began to arrive in May, and the 
agitation calmed quickly after their arrival. They are now to stay on 
at the expense of Egypt. Thus the first effect of thé Sultan's 
_ interference has been a deplorable set-back from Lord Cromer’s ideal 
of governing Egypt by means of British-officered native policemen t 

Unhappily, the results of the Tabah incident were not to end with 
the Turkish surrender of May 14th. The ferment created in Egypt 
did not quickly die down. A new and unhappy relationship had grown 
up between rulers and ruled, a feeling of nervous alarm on the one 
hand, and of fanatical suspicion on the other. In the crowded state of 
Egypt, in this close jostle of East and West, such a relationship was 
almost certain to advance from friction to conflict. This inevitable 
result came about on June 14th, exactly a month later, when five 
British officers were attacked at Denshawai under circumstances now 
familiar to the whole world. 


Both this outrage and the punishments that followed—the flame of 
passion and its sudden quenching—are equally saddening to those 
who have felt the special pride of our unsmirched Egyptian record. 
These were evil crops to spring from the seed sown by the Sultan 
during the last eighteen months, whether we look at the changed native 
feeling which could find its vent in such ugly violence, or the changed 
English feeling which could bring humane and kindly officials to make 
use of the terrible Special Tribunal and its savage reprisals. One 
would feel happier if one did not seem to hear an echo of mocking 
laughter from the shores of the Bosphorus. 

Lord Cromer was absent from Egypt when the sentences were 
pronounced, and his own law took away from him or Sir Edward Grey 
the power to revise the sentences. Lord Cromer has uttered his 
formal approval, as he was bound to do, but he has expressed his real 
judgment in a promise to reform the Tribunal, to deprive it of the 
power of flogging and to give an appeal from its judgments.{ It is 
part of the usual irony of human government, even when it is called 

* Egypt, No. 2 (1906), p. 28. 
mit Itis worth while recalling that the whole of Europe supported us against Turkey. 
The German Ambassador “ warmly and publicly congratulated” Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 


(Egypt, No. 2, p. 17). 
Egypt, No. 3 (1906), p, 24. 
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autocratic, that Lord Cromer does not seem to have been himself 
aware that his own Court possessed the power of flogging.* It i$ only 
consistent with the conduct of a ruler whose fairest title to fame lies in 
the total abolition of the rod as a means of governing Egypt that he 
should have immediately decided to hunt it out from this its last 
retreat. Such punishments, then, can never happen again; but there 
is still a lack of obvious reason why the Army of Occupation should 
enjoy at all the doubtful privilege of a special code of defence. 


The great point is to realise that a great and formidable movement 
like Pan-Islamism has its roots far too deep down in the human heart 
and mind to.be extirpated by a display of what is commonly known as 

“strong measures.” Stern punishment for proved crime is the basis 
' of all order in Egypt as in England, and any measures to bring that 
state of affairs nearer than it is now, whether by the abolition of the 
capitulations or by the modification of the code used in the native ~ 
criminal courts, must be left entirely to the discretion of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Government. But this Empire has had enough of surgical 
operations for medical troubles, and-religious fanaticism has a peculiar 
way of being hardened and strengthened by any resort to violence. 
We must beware of creating martyrs. The glory of our rule in Egypt 
has been the happiness of that merry-hearted peasantry whose 
laughter I heard day after day along the thousand miles of the 
Egyptian Nile in the spring of 1905. We have achieved their 
happiness; we must work patiently for their loyalty. We have no 
‘reason to be ashamed of our record. We have respected the Moslem 
religion, observed the Moslem Friday, taught the Koran in our schools, . 
and given to Moslems a preference both on the bench and in the 
Civil Service. We must not be turned aside from this straight course. 
We ‘must wean the Egyptians from the Turk, not wrench them. The 
world has énough cages for black men. A sullen and cowed popula- 
tion would be a heavy price to pay for our continued occupation—a 
sad ending to a great and glorious page in our history. It would be a 
real triumph for the Sultan. For what we really have to defend from 
him is not our power, which he cannot touch, but our British justice, 
sanity and mercy. 

If “strong measures” are to be used anywhere, they should be 
- directed not so much against this ignorant, childish peasantry, so easily 
led either to right or to wrong, as against the Turkish agitators who 
are playing with their most sacred feelings. We have perhaps shown 
rather too much lenity towards those gentlemen who have used their 
privileges under the capitulations to attempt the overthrow of our ‘ 
power. We have a right to ask Europe after recent incidents that 
our authorities in Egypt should have a freer hand in dealing with such 


* Id. He says—‘‘ The very competent judges . . . interpreted the Decree of 1895 ; 
in the sense that the infliction of flogging on the Denshawai rioters was legal. 
Clearly, then, Lord Cromer did not realise this. 
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efforts. It seems an open question whether any attempt to rule Egypt 
is consistent with an open permission to Mouktar Pasha to use his 
position as a Turkish resident in Cairo for the objects to which he has 
directed it during the past year. His work is now notorious, and we 
should be armed with powers to hinder it. Lord Cromer’s enduring 
patience in such matters makes the claim stronger. Our proud and 
traditional British indifference to open intrigue may be magnificent, 
but it gives to an Oriental people like the Egyptians, accustomed to a 
strong and single hand, an impression of weakness that has afterwards 
to be wiped out by the hanging and flogging of miserable Fellaheen. 

It is a more delicate matter to say how far the Pan-Islamic agitation 
in the Press and the mosques can be controlled before it has further 
tragic results. Censorship is a slippery slope, especially when religion 
is involved. Russia is a flaming warning against the perils of 
suppressed opinion. Lord Cromer has stood like a rock against all 
temptations to build his rule on a gagged Press, and Englishmen of all 
opinions will applaud his staunch and splendid faith. But, here again, 
if it could be proved that Turkish agitators or Turkish-paid Egyptians 
are attacking England through a free Egyptian Press, then the limit 
of tolerance would be reached. Even in England the Press cannot be 
used for the sowing of treason. Better a few deported Turks than a 
sprinkling of European massacres and more gallows-crops of 
executed Fellaheen. 

But for the final thwarting of Turkey we must look to other and 
nobler means. Confident in our faith that in resisting the Turk we 
are only doing our duty as Egypt’s guardian, we must try to convince 
the cultured and intelligent Egyptian that we are his true friend. 
There is only one sound way of doing that. It is to give him a 
sphere—to allow him the carrière ouverte aux talents. There is in 
Egypt now a large class of wealthy youths who look for worthy 
employment in their own country. Finding little means of liberal 
education at Cairo and Alexandria, they journey to Vienna, Paris and 
even London, and they find themselves treated as equal with 
Europeans. Then they return to their own country and they find 
themselves too often excluded from English society and always shut 
out from the highest administrative activity. They take refuge in 
newspaper offices, and there they express those passions of offended 
nationality, checked energy and injured self-esteem which are far 
stronger than any platonic feelings of admiration for an efficient alien 
rule. Headed back from the satisfaction of worldly ambitions, they 
seek consolation in their religion, which thus becomes fortified by 
national feeling. It is an easy step for such men to fall into the hands. 
of Turkish agitators. 

The problem of the future is to win these men to our side by 
providing them with the two things they desire—better education and 
greater responsibility. It is really another form of the wider problem 
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—to extend the bounds of self-government and to fulfil our mission by 
training Egypt to rule itself. Can we at the present moment advance 
along that path? 

Some courage and faith are undoubtedly wanted, but only a little 
more of the same courage and faith that have guided us so far in the 
valley of the Nile. We already give to Egyptians a very large share 
in their government—so large a share that we must either go forward 
in the process or go back. Unlike India, Egypt has very few English 
rulers outside the principal towns—-Cairo, Alexandria and Port Said. 
The village is governed By. the Omdeh, the district by the Mamour, 
and the province by the Mudir—all native officials who only know the 
supervising English power through the travelling Inspectors. Beyond 
these, there is a municipality at Alexandria, as well as in several large 
native cities besides local commissions partly and often wholly com- 


, posed of natives to look after the smaller towns; and at the centre 


there is a national Legislative Council half indirectly elected by the 


provinces, This Legislative Council, though it has no powers of — 


executive action, has large powers of suggestion and advice, often 
followed by the English Government. There is an Egyptian Cabinet, 
which though it possesses no final authority contributes a valuable 
share to the government of the country. There are a large number 
of Egyptian clerks in the Government departments. But in spite of 
all this real power tends more and more to fall.into the hands of the 
Englishmen. It is a tendency difficult to check. The means for 
checking it must necessarily be left to the man on the spot, to, be 
worked out according to circumstances. The important thing is the 
principle*—-admitted, I am glad to say, by Lord Cromer in his recent 
. dispatch—that we should give hope to these young Egyptians, and 
slowly open wider the door of an active and worthy life to all the 


talents. For we may be sure that unless we enlist their energies on- 


our side, they will inevitably be enlisted against us under the banner 
or the bribes of the Star and the Crescent. 


I believe that the whole British nation would support Lord Cromer l 


in ‘such a policy; and if any section of Egyptians suppose that we 
have any other object in our Egyptian rule'than the good of the 
Egyptian people attained as far as possible by that people itself, they 
gravely misunderstand the spirit of the English people. 

We cannot abandon Egypt, for that would bring her neither 
happiness nor freedom. She has not yet—it is not her fault—either 
the ability or the force to stand by herself. Our departure would 
probably be followed. by a revolution against the Khedive, certainly, 
sooner or later, by a Turkish invasion, and ultimately by our 
` return, through blood and fire. We cannot annex Egypt, for that 


* Egypt, No. 2 (1906), p. 34. “In process of time” he says “and with i increasing 
enlightenment, it may perhaps be found possible to take steps in this direction.” 
But the process must not be geological in period. 
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would be a breach of the Anglo-French Convention, and of a tacit 
understanding with Europe. We have the right, indeed, to ask that we 
shall be allowed freedom from obsolete capitulations, already abolished 
in Tunis, and intensely embarrassing to the work ot government. We 
have a strong case, also, for pleading that we should be enabled to 
exchange the present system of rule, with its marvellous machinery 
of subtle and obscure contrivances, for a broad and simple 
Protectorate, intelligible to the people we govern. In such ways our 
task would be lightened and our responsibility made clearer. But 
all these things require, if we wish for peace, the consent of Europe. 
To make friends with the Egyptians—to take them more intimately 
into our counsels—to build up,their culture, dignity and self-respect— 
this is a work we can perform in our own way and at our own time. 

But blessed are those who do not expect gratitude, for they shall 
not be disappointed. “The Egyptians are so ungrateful” is the cry, 
not of the able men who rule her, but of the Cairo hotels. Who was 
ever grateful for being ruled by another, however well? Who does 
not think that he could do it better himself? The very schoolboy, 
loitering to school, thinks that he would be better employed at home. 
Our rule may be perfect, but the Kast finds it dull. The old order was 
a ragged garment, but it was gay. Its very vicissitude had a charm. 
“Ah! yes,” said an Egyptian to a champion of English rule, “but in 
“the old days a beggar might sit at the gate, and if he were found 
“pleasing in the eyes of a great lady, he might be a great man on the 
“morrow.” ‘There is a natural and inevitable regret for that gorgeous 
and perilous past, when favour took the place of justice, and life had 
great heights and depths—for the Egypt of Joseph, Haroun al Raschid 
and Ismail Pasha. We have spread the coat of broadcloth over that 
radiant garment, and perhaps all too soon the colours will be forgotten. 
In the meantime we must be patient. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


LITERATURE AND THE LIVING VOICE. 


C 


NE Sunday, in summer, a few years ago, I went to the little 
village of Killeenan, that is not many miles from Galway, to 
do honour to the memory of Raftery, a Gaelic poet who died a little - 
before the famine. A headstone had been put over his grave in the 
half-ruined churchyard, and a priest had come to bless it, and many . 
country people to listen to his poems. After the shawled and frieze- 
coated people had knelt down and prayed for the repose of his soul, 
they gathered about a little wooden platform that had been put up 
in a field. I do not remember whether Raftery’s poem about himself 
was one of those they listened to, but certainly it was in the thoughts 
of many, and it was the image reflected in that poem that had drawn 
some of them from distant villages. 


'I am Raftery the poet, 

Full of hope and love ; 

With eyes without light ; 

With gentleness without misery. 
Going west on my journey . 
With the light of my heart ; 
Weak and tired 

To the end of my road. 


I am now 

And my back to a wall, 
Playing music ` 

To empty pockets. - 


Some few there remembered him, and one old man came out among - 
_ the reciters to tell of the burying, where a himself, a young boy at the 
time, had carried a-candle. 

The verses of other Gaelic poets were -sung or recited too, and, 
although certainly not often fine poetry, they had its spirit, 
its naiveté—that is to say, its way of looking at the world as if it 
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were but an hour old—its seriousness even in laughter, its personal 
rhythm. 

A few days after I was in the town of Galway, and saw there, as I 
had often seen in other country towns, some young men marching 
down the middle of a street singing an already outworn London 
music-hall song, that filled the memory, long after they had gone by, 
with a rhythm as pronounced and as impersonal as the noise of a 
machine. In the shop windows there were, I knew, the signs of a life 
very unlike that I had seen at Killeenan ; halfpenny comic papers and 
story papers, sixpenny reprints of popular novels, and, with the excep- 
tion of a dusty Dumas or Scott strayed thither, one knew not how, 
and one or two little books of Irish ballads, nothing that one calls 
literature, nothing that would interest the few thousands who alone 
out of many millions have what we call culture. A few miles had 
divided the sixteenth century, with its equality of culture, of good 
taste, from the twentieth, where if a man has fine taste he has either 
been born to leisure and opportunity or has in him an energy that 
is genius. One saw the difference in the clothes of the people of the 
town and of the village, for, as the Emerald tablet says, outward and 
inner things answer to one another. The village men wore their 
bawneens, their white flannel jackets; they had clothes that had a 
little memory of clothes that had once been adapted to their calling 
by centuries of continual slight changes. They were sometimes well 
dressed, for they suggested nothing but themselves and wore little 
that had suited another better. But in the town nobody was well 
dressed ; for in modern life only a few people—some few thousands— 
set the fashion, and set it to please themselves and to fit their lives, 
and as for the rest they must go shabby—the ploughman in clothes 
cut for a life of leisure, but made of shoddy, and the tramp in the 
ploughman’s cast-off clothes, and the scarecrow in the tramp’s battered 
coat, and broken hat. 


IL 


All that love the arts or love dignity in life have at one time or 
another noticed these things, and some have wondered why the 
world has for some three or four centuries sacrificed so much, and 
with what seems a growing recklessness, to create an intellectual 
aristocracy, a leisured class——to set apart, and above all others, a 
number of men and women who are not very well pleased with one 
another or the world they have to live in. It is some comparison 
like this that I have made which has been the origin, as I think, of most 
attempts to revive some old language in which the general business 
of the world is no longer transacted. The Provencal movement, the 
Welsh, the Czech, have all, I think, been attempting, when we examine 
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them to the heart, to restore what is called a more picturesque way 
of life, that is to say, a way of life in which the common man has 
some share in imaginative art. That this is the nobler element in 
the attempt to revive and to preserve the Irish language I am very 
certain. A language enthusiast does not put it that way to himself; 
he says, rather, “If I can make the people talk Irish again they will 
“be the less English”; but if ‘you talk to him till you have hunted 
the words into their burrow you will find that the word “Ireland” 
means to him a form of life delightful to his imagination, and that the 


` word “England” suggests to him a cold, joyless, irreligious and ugly 
' life. The life of the villages, with its songs, its dances and its pious 
‘greetings, its conversations full of vivid images shaped hardly more by 


life itself than by innumerable forgotten poets, all that life of good 
nature and improvisation grows more noble as he meditates upon it,’ 
for it mingles with the middle ages until he no longer can see it as 
it is but as it was, when it ran, as it were, into a point of fire in the 


courtliness of king’s houses. “He hardly knows whether what stirred 


him yesterday was that old fiddler, playing an almost-forgotten music 
on a fiddle mended with twine, ora sudden thought of some king that 
was of the blood of that old man, some O'Loughlin or O’Byrne, 
listening amid his soldiers, he and they at the one table, they too, 
lucky, bright-eyed, while the minstrel sang of angry Cuchulain, or 
of him men called “golden salmon of the sea, clean hawk of the air.” 
It will not please him, however, if you tell him that he is fighting 
the modern world, which he calls “England,” as Mistral and his fellows 
called it Paris, and that he will need more than language if he is to 
make the monster turn up its white belly. And yet the difference 
between what the word England means and all that the word 
Gaelic suggests is greater than any that could have been before the 
imagination of Mistral. Ireland, her imagination at its noon before 
the birth of Chaucer, has created the most beautiful literature of a 
whole people that has been anywhere'since Greece and Rome, while 
English literature, the greatest of all literatures but that of Greece, 
is yet the literature of a few. Nothing of it but a handful of ballads 
about Robin Hood has come from the folk or belongs to them rightly, 
for the good English writers, with a few exceptions that seem 


accidental, have written for a small cultivated class; and is not this 


the reason? Irish poetry and Irish stories were made to be spoken 
or sung, while English literature, alone of great literatures because 


' the newest of them all, has all but completely shaped itself in the 


printing press. In Ireland to-day the old world that sang and 


. listened is, it may be for the last time in Europe, face to face with 


the world that reads and writes, and their antagonism is always 
present under some name or other in Irish imagination and intellect. 
I myself cannot be convinced that the printing press will be always 
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victor, for change is inconceivably swift, and when it begins—well, 
as the proverb has it, everything comes in at the hole. The world 
soon tires of its toys, and our exaggerated love of print and paper 
seems to me to come out of passing conditions and to be no more 
a part of the final constitution of things than the craving of a 
woman in child-bed for green apples. When one takes a book into 
the corner, one surrenders so much life for one’s knowledge, so much, 
I mean, of that normal activity that gives one life and strength, one 
lays away one’s own handiwork and turns from one’s friend, and if the 
book is good one is at some pains to press all the little wanderings 
and tumults of the mind into silence and quiet. If the reader be 
poor, if he has worked all day at the plough or the desk, he will 
hardly have strength enough for any but a meretricious book; nor is 
it only when the book is on the knees that one’s life must be given 
for it. For a good and sincere book needs the preparation of the 
peculiar studies and reveries that prepare for good taste, and make it 
easier for the mind to find pleasure in a new landscape; and all these 
reveries and studies have need of so much time and thought that it 
is almost certain a man cannot be a successful doctor, or engineer, or 
Cabinet Minister, and have a culture good enough to escape the 
mockery of the ragged art student who comes of an evening some- 
times to borrow a half-sovereign. The old culture came to a man at 
his work; it was not at the expense of life, but an exaltation of life 
itself, it came in at the eyes as some civic ceremony sailed along the 
streets, or as one arrayed oneself before the looking-glass, or it came 
in at the ears in a song as one bent over the plough or the anvil, or 
at that great table where rich and poor sat down together and heard 
the minstrel bidding them pass around the wine cup and say a 
prayer for Gawain dead. Certainly it came without a price; it did 
not take one from one’s friends and one’s handiwork; but it was like 
a good woman who gives all for love and is never jealous and is 
ready to do all the talking when we are tired. 

How the old is to come again, how the other side of the penny 
is to come up, how the spit is to turn the other side of the meat to 
the fire, I do not know, but that the time will come I am certain; 
when one kind of desire has been satisfied for a long time it becomes 
sleepy, and other kinds, long quiet, after making a noise begin to 
order hfe. Of the many things, desires or powers or instruments, 
that are to change the world, the artist is fitted to understand but 
two or three, and the less he troubles himself about the complexity 
that is Outside his craft, the more will he find it all within his craft, 
and the more dexterous will his hand and his thought become. I am 
trying to see nothing in the world but the arts, and nothing in this 
change—which one cannot prove but only foretell—but the share 
my own art will have in it. 
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HI. 


One thing is entirely certain. Wherever the old imaginative life 
lingers it must be stirred up, and, if possible, kept living, and in 
— Ireland this is the work of the Gaelic movement. But the nineteenth 
century, with its moral zeal, its insistence upon irrelevant interests, 
having passed over, the artist can admit that he cares about nothing 
that does not give him a new subject or a new technique. Propaganda 
would be for him a dissipation, but he may compare his art, if he has 
a mind to, with the arts that belonged to a whole people, and discover, 
not how to imitate the external form of an epic or a folk song, but 
how to express in some equivalent form whatever in the thoughts of 
his own age can be tried by the fire and found worthy. The most 
obvious difference is that when literature belonged to a whole people, 
its three great forms, narrative, lyrical and dramatic, found their way 
to men’s minds without the mediation of print and paper. That . 
natrative poetry may find its masters again, and lyrical poetry adequate 
_ Singers, and dramatic poetry adequate players, he must spend much of 
his time with these lost arts, and the more technical is his interest the 
better. When I first began working in Ireland at what some news- 
paper has called the Celtic Renaissance, I saw that we had still even 
in English a sufficient audience for song and speech. Certain of our 
young men and women, too restless and sociable to be readers, had 
amongst them an interest in Irish legend and history, and years of 
imaginative politics had kept them from forgetting, as most modern 
people have, how to listen to serious words. I always saw that some 
kind of.theatre would be a natural centre for a tradition of feeling and ` 
thought, but that it must—and this was its chief opportunity—appeal 
to the interest appealed to by lively conversation or by oratory. In 
other words, that it must be made for young people who were 
sufficiently ignorant to refuse a pound of flesh even though the Nine 
Worthies offered their wisdom in return. They are not, perhaps, very 
numerous, for they do not include the thousands of conquered spirits 
who in Dublin, as elsewhere, go to see the “Girl from Kay’s,” or when 
Mr. Tree is upon tour the “Girl from Prospero’s Island”; and the 
Irish peasant has not yet learned to take to the theatre, and can, I 
think, be moved through Gaelic only. These young men and women 
are the three or four thousand who always carry on, without them- 
selves being in politics, the imaginative tradition which is the life of 
the Irish national movement. If one could get them, I thought, one 
could draw to oneself the apathetic people who are in every country, 
the people who don’t know what they like till somebody tells them. 
Now a friend has given me that theatre. It is not’ very big, but it is 
quite big enough to seat those few thousands and their friends in a 
seven days’ run of a new play; and I have begun my real business, 
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I have to find once again singers, minstrels and players who love 
words more than any other thing under heaven, for without fine words 
there is no literature. 


IV. 


I will say but a little of dramatic technique, as I would have it in this 
theatre of speech, of romance, of extravagance, for I have written of 
all that so many times. In every art, when it seems to one that it has 
need of a renewing of life, one goes backwards till one lights upon a 
time when it was nearer to human life and instinct, before it had 
gathered about it so many mechanical specialisations and traditions. 
One examines that earlier condition and thinks out its principles of 
life, that one may be able to separate accidental from vital things. 
William Morris, for instance, studied the earliest printing, the founts 
of type that were made when men saw their craft with eyes that were 
still new, and with leisure, and without the restraints of commerce and 
custom. And then he made a type that was really new, that had the 
quality of his own mind about it, though it reminds one of its ancestry, 
of its high breeding as it were. Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
influenced by the publication of Percy’s “Reliques” to the making of 
a simplicity altogether unlike that of old ballad writers. Rossetti 
went to early Italian painting, to Holy Families and quires of angels, 
that he might learn how to express an emotion that had its roots in 
sexual desire and in the delight of his generation in fine clothes and 
in beautiful rooms. Nor is it otherwise with the reformers of churches 
and of the social order, for reform must justify itself by a return in 
feeling to something that our fathers have told us in the old time. 

So it is with us, inspired by players who played before a figured 
curtain, we have made scenery, indeed, but scenery that is little 
more than a suggestion—a pattern with recurring boughs and leaves 
of gold for a wood, a great green curtain with a red stencil upon it 
to carry the eye upward for a palace, and so on. More important than 
these, we have looked for the centre of our art where the players of 
the time of Shakespeare and of Corneille found theirs, in speech, 
whether it be the perfect mimicry of the conversation of two country- 
men of the roads, or that idealised speech poets have imagined for 
what we think but do not say. Before men read, the ear and the 
tongue were subtle, and delighted one another with the little tunes 
that were in words; every word would have its own tune, though but 
one main note may have been marked enough for us to name it. They 
loved language, and all literature was then, whether in the mouth of 
its minstrels or the singers, but the perfection of an art that everybody 
practised, a flower out of the stem of life. And language continually 
renewed itself in that perfection, returning to daily life out of that 
finer leisure, strengthened and sweetened as from a retreat ordered 
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by religion. The ordinary dramatic critic, when you tell him that a 
play, if it is to be of a great kind, must have beautiful words, will. 
answer that you have misunderstood the nature of the stage and are 
asking of it what books should give. Sometimes when some excellent 
man, a playgoer certainly and sometimes a critic, has read me a 
passage out of some poet, I have been set wondering what books of 
poetry can mean to the greater number of men. If they are to read 
poetry‘at all, if they are to enjoy beautiful rhythm, if they are to get 
from poetry anything but what it has in common with prose, they 

` must hear it spoken by men who have music in their voices and a 
learned understanding of its sound. There is no poem so great that 
a fine speaker cannot make it greater or that a bad ear cannot make: 
it nothing. - All the arts when young and happy.are but the point of 
the spear whose handle is our daily life. When they grow old. and 
unhappy they perfect themselves away from life, and life, seeing that 
they are sufficient to themselves, forgets them. The fruit of the tree 

‘that was in Eden grows out of a flower full of scent, rounds and ripens 
until at last the little stem, that brought to it the sap out of the tree, 
dries up and breaks, and the fruit rots upon the ground. 

The theatre grows more elaborate, developing the player at the 
expense, of the poet, developing the scenery at the expense of the 
player, always increasing in importance whatever has come to it out 
'of the mere mechanism of a building or the interests of a class, 
specialising more and more, doing whatever is easiest rather than 
‘what is most noble, and creating a class before the footlights as 
behind, who are stirred to excitements that belong to it and not to 
life; until at last life, which knows that a specialised energy‘ is not 
herself, ‘turns to other things, content to leave it to weaklings and 

` triflers, to those in whose body there is the least quantity of herself. 


V. 


But if we are to delight our three or four thousand young men and 
women with a delight that will follow them into their own houses, and 
if we are to add the countryman to their number, we shall need more ` 
than the play, we shall need those other spoken arts. The player 
rose into importance in the town, but the minstrel is of the country. 
We must have recitations, and we are making room for them in the 
theatre in the first instance, but in this also we must go to an earlier 
time. Modern recitation is not, like modern theatrical art, an over 
elaboration of a-true art, but an entire misunderstanding. . It has no 

' tradition at all. It is an endeavour to do what can ‘only be done well 
by the player. It has no relation of its own to life. Some young man 
in evening clothes will recite to you the Dream of Eugene Aram, and 
it will be laughable, grotesque and a little vulgar. Tragic emotions 
that need scenic illusions, a long preparation, a gradual heightening of 
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emotion, are thrust into the middle of our common affairs. That they 
may be as extravagant, as little tempered by anything ideal or distant, 
as possible, he will break up the rhythm, regarding neither the length 
of the lines nor the natural music of the phrases, and distort the accent 
by every casual impulse. He will gesticulate wildly, adapting his 
movements to the drama as if Eugene Aram were in the room before 
us, and all the time we see a young man in evening dress who has 
become unaccountably insane. Nothing that he can do or say will 
make us forget that he is Mr. Robinson the bank clerk, and that the 
toes of his boots turn upward. We have nothing to learn here. We 
must go to the villages, or we must go back hundreds of years to 
Wolfram of Eisenbach and the castles of Thuringia. In this, as in 
all other arts, one finds its law and its true purpose when one is near 
the source. The minstrel never dramatised anybody but himself. It 
was impossible, from the nature of the words the poet had put into 
his mouth or that he had made for himself, that he should speak as 
another person. He will go no nearer to drama than we do in daily 
speech, and he will not allow you for any long time to forget himself. 
Our own Raftery will stop the tale to cry “this is what I, Raftery, 
“wrote down in the book of the people”; or “I, myself, Raftery, went 
“to bed without supper that night.” Or, if it is Wolfram, and the tale 
is of Gawain or Parsival, he will tell the listening ladies that he sings 
of happy love out of his own unhappy love; or he will interrupt the 
story of a siege and its hardships to remember his own house where 
there is not enough food for the mice. He knows how to keep himself 
interesting that his words may have weight, so many lines of narrative 
and then a phrase about himself and his emotions. The reciter cannot 
bea player, for that is a different art; but he must be a messenger, and 
he should be as interesting, as exciting, as are all that carry great 
news. He comes from far off, and he speaks of far off things with 
his own peculiar animation; and instead of lessening the ideal and 
beautiful elements of speech, he may, if he has a mind to, increase 
them, He may speak to actual notes as a singer does if they are so 
simple that he never loses the speaking voice, and if the poem is 
long he must do so, or his own voice will become weary and formless. 
His art is nearer to pattern than that of the player; it is always 
allusion, never illusion; for what he tells of, no matter how impassioned 
he may become, is always distant; and for this reason he may permit 
himself every kind of nobleness. In a short poem he may interrupt 
the narrative with a burden, which the audience will soon learn to sing, 
and this burden, because it is repeated and need not tell a story to a 
first hearing, can have a more elaborate musical notation, can go nearer 
to ordinary song. Gradually other devices will occur to him, effects 
of loudness and softness, of increasing and decreasing speed, certain 
rythmic movements of his body, a score of forgotten things, for the 
art of speech is lost, and when one begins at it every day is a discovery. 
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The reciter must be made exciting and wonderful in himself, apart 
from what he has to tell, and that is more difficult than it was in the 
middie ages. We are not mysterious to one another, we can come 
from far off and yet be no better than our neighbours. We are no 
longer like those Egyptian birds that flew out of Arabia, their claws 
full of spices; nor can we, like an ancient or medieval poet, throw into 
our verses the emotions and events of our lives, or even dramatise as 
they could the life of the minstrel into whose mouth we are to put our 
words. I can think of nothing better than to borrow from the tellers 
of old tales, who will often pretend to have been at the wedding of 
the princess or afterwards “when they were throwing out children by 
“the basketful,” and to give the story teller definite fictitious personality 
and find for him an appropriate costume. -Many costumes and 
persons come into my imagination. I imagine an old countryman 
upon the stage of the theatre, or in some little country courthouse 
where a Gaelic sociéty is meeting, and I can hear him say: that he is 
Raftery or a brother, and that he has tramped through France and 
Spain. and the whole world. He has seen everything, and he has 
all country love tales at his finger tips. I can imagine, too—and now 
the story teller is more serious and- more naked of country. circum- 
stance, a jester with black cockscomb and black clothes. He has 
been in the faery hills; perhaps he is the terrible Amaddu-na-Breena 
himself; or he has been so long in the world that he can tell of ancient 
battles. It is not as good as what we have lost, but we cannot 
-hope to see in our time, except by some rare accident, the minstrel 
who differs from his audience in nothing but the exaltation of his 
mood, and who is yet as exciting and as romantic in their eyes as were 
Raftery and Wolfram to their people. 

It is perhaps nearly impossible to make recitation a living thing, 
for there is no existing taste one can appeal to; but it should not be 
hard here in Ireland to interest people in songs that are made for the 
words’ sake and not for the music, or for that only in a secondary 
degree. They are interested in such songs already, only the songs 
have little subtilty of thought and of language. One does not find 
in them that modern emotion which seems new because it has been 
brought so very lately out of the cellar. At their best they are the 
songs of children and of country people, eternally young for all their 
centuries, and yet not even in’ old days, as one thinks, the art of king’s 
houses. We require a method of setting to music that will make it 
possible to sing or to speak to notes a poem like Rossetti’s translation 
of “ The Ballad of Dead Ladies” in such a fashion that no word shall 
have an intonation or accentuation it could not have in passionate 
speech. It must be set for the speaking voice, like the songs that 
sailors make up or remember, and a man at the far end of the room 
must be able to take it down on a first hearing. An English musical 
paper said the other day, in commenting on something I had written, 
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“Owing to musical necessities, vowels must be lengthened in singing 
“to an extent which in speech would be ludicrous if not absolutely 
“impossible.” I have but one art, that of speech, and my feeling for 
music dissociated from speech is very slight, and listening as I do to 
the words with the better part of my attention, there is no modern 
song sung in the modern way that is not to my taste “ludicrous” and 
“impossible.” I hear with older ears than the musician, and the songs 
of country people and of sailors delight me. I wonder why the 
musician is not content to set to music some arrangement of meaning- 
less liquid vowels, and thereby to make his song like that of the 
birds; but I do not judge his art for any purpose but my own.* It is 
worthless for my purpose certainly, and it is one of the causes that are 
bringing about in modern countries a degradation of language. I 
have to find men with more music than I have, who will develop to a 
finer subtilty the singing of the cottage and the forecastle, and 
develop it more on the side of speech than that of music, until it has 
--ecome intellectual and nervous enough to be the vehicle of a Shelley 

“a Keats. For some purposes it will be necessary to divine the 
, \eaments of a still older art, and re-create the regulated declamations 
t it died out when music fell into its earliest elaborations. Miss Farr 
has divined enough of this older art, of which no fragment has come 
down to us, for even the music of Aucassin and Nicolette, with its 
definite tune, its recurring pattern of sound, is something more than 
declamation. To make the chorus of Hippolitus and of the Trojan 
Women, at the Court Theatre or the Lyric, intelligible speech, even 
when several voices spoke together, she used very often definite 
melodies of a very simple kind, but always when the thought became 
intricate and the measure grave and slow, fell back upon declamation 
regulated by notes. Her experiments have included almost every 
kind of verse, and every possible elaboration of sound compatible 
with the supremacy of the words. -I do not think Homer is ever so 
moving as when she recites him to a little tune played on a stringed 
instrument not very unlike a lyre. She began at my suggestion with 
songs in plays, for it was clearly an absurd thing that words necessary 
to one’s understanding of the action, either because they explained 
some character or because they carried some emotion to its highest 
intensity, should be less intelligible than the bustling and ruder words 
of the dialogue. We have tried our art, since we first tried it in a 
theatre, upon many kinds of audiences, and have found that ordinary 
men and women take pleasure in it and sometimes tell one that they 
never understood poetry before. It is, however, more difficult to 

* I have heard musicians excuse themselves by claiming that they put the words 
there for the sake of the singer; but if that be so, why should not the singer sing 
something she may wish to have by rote? Nobody will hear the words; and the 
local time-table, or, so much suet and so many raisins, and so much spice and so 


much sugar, and whether it is to be put in a quick or a Slow oven, would run very 
nicely with a little management. 
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move those, fortunately for our purpose but a few, whose ears are 


accustomed to the abstract emotion and elaboration of notes in modern 
music. 


VI. 


If we accomplish this great work, if we make it possible again for 
the poet to express himself, not merely through words but through the ` 
voices of singers, of minstrels, of players, we shall certainly ħave 
changed the substance and the manner of our poetry. Everyone who 
has to interest his audience through the voice discovers that his 
success depends upon the clear, simple and varied structure of his 
thought. I have written a good many plays in verse and prose, and 
almost all those plays I have re-written after performance, sometimes - 
. again, and again, and every change that has succeeded has been an 
addition to the masculine element, an increase of strength in the bony 
structure. 

Modern literature, above all poetical literature, is monotonous in its 
structure and effeminate in its continual insistence upon certain 
moments of strained lyricism. William Morris, who did more than 
any modern to recover medizeval art, did not in his Earthly Paradise 
copy from Chaucer, from whom he copied so much that was naive and 
beautiful, what seems to me essential in Chaucer’s art. He thought 
of himself as writing for the reader, who could return to him again 
and again when the chosen mood had come, and became monotonous, 
melancholy, too continuously lyrical in his understanding of emotion 
and of life. Had he accustomed himself to read out his poems upon 
those Sunday evenings that he gave to Socialist speeches, and to 
gather an audience of average men, precisely such an audience as Í have 
often -seen in his house, he would have been forced to Chaucer’s 
variety, to his delight in the height and depth, and would have found 
expression for that humorous many-sided nature of his. I owe to 
him many truths, but I would add to those truths the certainty that 
all the old writers, the masculine writers of the world, wrote to be 
spoken or to be sung, and in a later age to be read aloud, for hearers 
who had to understand swiftly or not at all, and who gave up nothing 
of life to listen, but sat, the day’s work over, friend by friend, lover 
by lover. 

| ; W. B. YEATS. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


HEN a pin pricks a baby, the baby wriggles and cries; but 
it wriggles all over, and its wriggles do not show us the 
place of the prick. It feels a pain, but it feels it in no particular spot 
of itself; the baby is a whole for which as yet few differences are 
mapped out—it cannot localise a prick as ere, and not there. When 
a pin pricks me I can localise the lesion more or less well, according to 
the degrees of difference which I have learnt to distinguish in the 
region attacked. I know very accurately the map of my finger, but 
not nearly so accurately the map of my back. There are places on my 
back where two pins by no means very close together would seem 
to me to give only one prick. So the mapping-out of differences on 
my skin-surface is not the same everywhere; it is a matter of degrees. 
And when I was a baby the map did not exist for me at all; it had 
to be begun, and it had to be made by degrees. I learnt gradually 
to distinguish differences of place in myself; but all through the 
process of my learning I never made the mistake of thinking that 
these differences meant that I was really nothing but a mere mosaic 
of little bits of places. I am able now to distinguish marked 
differences in myself as a whole; but I do not picture myself as 
constituted by quantities of little pieces, separate little pieces side by 
side, making up a patchy conglomerate. And yet there is a sense, a 
scientific and useful sense, in which my mapped-out differences may 
be regarded as such little separate areas of my surface; but the fact 
never troubles me. My own experience makes the wholeness, the 
identity in difference of my sensational relations, an established truth 
forme; and I can discuss these scientific areas without any tendency 
to look on myself as a mosaic. 

Even more important as a lesson from my present expetience of a 
pin prick is the fact that I still feel it aZ through me, although no 
longer all over me. I feel it right through to the very inside of my 
“mind,” so to speak; and I feel a wholeness of myself from the very 
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inside of my “mind,” as I call it, through and through to the “body ” in 
the place where the pin pricks me ; I know of no depth in myself where 
the pin does not prick. It is true that I may be so engrossed with 
other matters that I do not attend to such a trifle as a pin prick; but 
whenever I do I feel it right through. From my utmost skin surface 
right into the core of my “mind” I recognise a oneness of 
susceptibility to the pin. So in this respect, too, I discover myself in 
experience to be a whole; although I talk about my “mind” and my 
“body” as separate things. The pin searches me out. And as I 
write down these words the action of writing searches me out. Right 
from within myself I find the conventional expression of my meaning 
being shaped forth in words upon the paper, words I write, words I 
select, words I hold together by a continuous thread of my meaning, 
threading them like beads upon my string, the string that stretches 
from my depths through the whole organic unity of differences that I 
call myself, to my fellows in the greater social unity of which I am 
part. I know my wholeness in experience, and I know the differences 
within it too. I have learnt bit by bit to map them out and use | 
them. When I was a baby I was a confused whole, now I am cleared 
up, differentiated for purposive, significant uses, which are my uses 
and purposes and express my meaning. I am not made up of separate 
pieces; I am neither a mosaic, nor a Siamese twin of a “mind” and a- 
“body ” incomprehensively side by side. Through all my differences 
there is wholeness, a wholeness always to be found in all the varieties 
of my own experience of myself and my own life; and the. wholeness 
is my own, as are the differences. 

But some things happen in experience which confuse its instruction 
for me: I touch one part of my body with another, and then ‘body 
seems, on reflection, so different as to be really separate from the mind 
that thinks of it. I look at other men’s bodies, and I think about 
their minds, until I- see a great gulf between a supposed “material” 
or “physical” body, and a supposed “spiritual” or “psychical” mind. 
Yet all the time the pin pricks right through from body to mind, and 
the voluntary action works out right through from mind to body; and 
everywhere in a living body “material”: or “physical” changes are 
happening as they never happen in a body that is not living—although 
life, surely, is not itself “material” or “physical? The process by 
which I come to think of body and mind as separate things is, after 
all, only a sort of guesswork. When I leave off guessing and turn 
to what I now, I find no separation, but only differences, many and 
great differences, within a unity whith makes of them a real whole. 
The greatest difference of all is the difference between me and my 
sensations, or between me and my actions; it is the difference between 
subject and object in my experience. Z, the subject; feel-a-prick, the 
object. There is a whole bit of my experience; but is it in two ` 
halves? Nothing of the kind. I try to think of J by itself, and 
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feel-a-prick by itself. I cannot do it. They are indissolubly one; 
although the whole affair is dual, it is not divided. It is not two 
separate things. There is no sense about either part of it when taken 
alone. So I may learn that although there is dualzty in experience, 
I shall be quite wrong in cutting it in two halves and making what 
the philosophers call a dualism. The dualistic conception implies 
two separate things, the conception of duality implies difference within 
one thing. And the very greatest difference in me is not the 
difference between body and mind, but the difference between subject 
and object, the difference between I and feel-the-prick. All other 
differences are small compared with this, small, I mean, in the matter 
of presenting difficulty for thinking over. The difficulty that is 
associated with the words “body” and “mind” is a mere matter of 
the habitual mistakes and misunderstandings by which I make a 
dualism out of a duality, and cut in two that which is in real truth 
always one. But the more one thinks of the other difference and the 
more one knows, the more insoluble and yet the more significant its 
problem seems ; although it is not a problem of two things, but always 
a problem of one—like the problem of body and mind. Fortunately 
it is of far more practical importance just now to get rid of mistakes 
and misunderstandings about body and mind than to spend strength 
on the profundities of the other problem; and it is this that I wish to 
do. It is of high importance for me in relation to practical life to 
recognise that the bottom fact of experience is the oneness in duality 
of J and feel-a-prick, or I and move-my-arm; but I can set aside for 
the moment its difficulties‘and accept its help. I see that in discussing 
every problem of my life I need the conviction of wholeness, and of 
unity in difference—the one conviction that corresponds with experi- 
ence. Then abstract studies, and scientific guesses, and popular 
delusions arising from them, must run off me like water off a duck’s 
back. The rest I can leave to the philosophers. 

Very well then, what shall I say now in the light of my unity 
about those familiar words “body” and “mind”? And what shall I 
say about death? “Body” and “mind,” I may pronounce to be mere 
abstractions ; but they are false abstractions only if I do not know that 
I am making them, or if I use them in the wrong place: they are valid 
and useful for certain important purposes when taken as what 
they really are. For instance, the physiologist studies body by itself, 
and must study it by itself, if he is to do his work well; the 
psychologist studies mind by itself, and cannot do otherwise; but 
there is a gulf between their sciences, as there is between the abstract 
“body” and the abstract “mind” they study. No longer does a pin 
prick all through the whole; there is no whole. The pin prick is a 
jar of molecules for the physiologist; it is a sensation-of-pain for the 
psychologist ; neither earthly nor heavenly power can bring those two 
disparate, incommensurate events together. Mind and body run side 
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by side, these gentlemen say; body is physical, mind is psychical. 
They are of different orders of existence, nothing happening on one 
side can cause anything to happen on the other side. Thought cannot 
bridge the gulf between pin-prick and sensation-of-pain. See whata 
mess is here! This is because science is necessarily and wisely- - 
dualistic, while life is an organic unity. Let me recognise, then, this 
fact; let me remember that science has cut the organic unity in two 
for purposes of study; and then I shall cease to be surprised that the 
two halves refuse to joint Ix real life and experience there are no 
halves; there is no mechanical body on one side and purposive mind . 
on another. The whole affair is purposive, and full of meaning nght 
through. It is all alive, even that part of it which allows, in some 
degree, of a mechanical interpretation for the purposes of science. 
The physical part of the living world submits to this interpretation 
while it is taken apart from its context in.the whole; but set it with 
its context and that interpretation collapses. The fact, for instance, 
that the complex molecules of my body undergo, while I am alive, 
building-up and breaking-down changes useful to me for my- 
purposes, although they only run down, down, down, in quite another 
fashion, when I am dead, is wholly inexplicable on the mechanical and 
dualistic hypothesis. This, ‘again, is because I am a purposive, 
significant whole, an organic unity in difference, and not a body with 
a mind inside it, or even (what is more like being true) a mind with a 
body inside it. 

Dualism is the primeval curse of guessers; from the plainest of 
plain men up to Professor Haeckel, who flees from it with too hasty 
steps. Assuming, for the moment, that it has been swept out of my 
own way, and that I know I am an organic unity in duality; what shall 
I say, under philosophic guidance, about death? 

There surely, at last, is something that looks like the triumph of 
dualism. There and then, surely, the unity of experience must be 
cut in halves. But let me wait a moment. . What about the pin-prick 
and the sensation-of-pain—that insuperable difficulty for scientific 
. men? What about those material molecules, which, while the dead 
man was alive, were built up against the stream of mechanical 
running-down, and so reduced scientific thoughts and schemes to 
impotence and inadequacy? Both are gone. Pins may prick;. but 
there is no sensation-of-pain ; and all the molecules are running down, 
down, down, with, no paradoxical life to stop them. Circumstances 
have evidently changed. How have they changed? Is this collection 
of running-down molecules still the man’s body? That is the crux of 
the whole question. I, personally, am bold enough to affirm that it 
is not. J am not to be misled by mere size.of change. The process 
of change, of which this death is the largest example, has been going 
on all the man’s life. Much more than the total aggregate of these 
tumbling molecules here present has been shed from him before; and 
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neither then nor now in this death, did he lose—so I think—his body. 
He has been shedding tumbling molecules all his life. This time 
he has shed all there were in a lump, at once; but he has shed the 
amount of other complete “body” aggregates before, over and over 
again, although hitherto always in bits at a time. The whole thing 
was bread-and-butter once and it will be bread-and-butter again. 
Between whiles it has been useful to him; it has been built up into 
him; and its life (in its low grade) has been conjoined with all the 
higher grades of his life—for some special purpose, as I hold, which 1s 
doubtless partly his own purpose, within the greater universal purpose 
which keeps all life one. As mere aggregate of tumbling molecules, 
in its present condition, it is not his body; as aggregate of molecules 
which he once kept from tumbling it was used in his body; it was 
built up as a body for earth out of earth, and held to himself for 
earthly schemes in his nearer, closer body—in that “spiritual ” or 
pneumatic body of which St. Paul speaks in contrast with this 
temporary “natural” body. The natural body was used, and through 
it the natural world was used, by the man; and só men and things 
were brought into relation with him in this earthly natural sphere of 
supernatural life—this primary school. But I take it that all the real 
inner truth which the aggregate of molecules ever had for him goes 
on with him, because it was received into a continuous, coherent life, 
and is there built up permanently, in order that so it may go on to be 
fulfilled in his immortal conscious personal existence, and so aid in 
his fulfilment of himself. The aggregate of tumbling molecules 
doubtless has in its lower grade another immortality, but it is not that 
of a “body,” which can exist only as the body of a being whose body 
it is, and must be a part within his greater whole. The immortality of 
scattered particles can only be of another kind (so far as one can 
speak of it as immortality at all); these particles, being rooted in God 
as we are, must go on in some way; but as body for a body-holder 
they have said their say, and their say remains recorded beyond 
themselves. When I speak of the immortality of the earthly body I 
think of the special share which as body the meaning of those particles 
has obtained and taken in a man’s immortality. The organic unity of 
life which is the man will, I suppose, carry on from the molecules it 
built up into a body all the meaning they have ever had and given and 
transmitted as body into him—all the truth, all the part they have 
played in the organic purposive life which is his, and which they have 
temporarily shared. The river of those molecules flows through every 
man’s life from its beginning here to its departure hence, giving to it 
nourishment, and submitting to its use instrumentality—which fits 
his life-purpose. When he dies, this earthly part of its task is 
done; but it is immortal in the permanence of its deeds and of its 
record in that immortal whole. And I take it that when the full 
meaning of the contribution of earth to the immortal whole is fully 
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worked out, and a man has come to comprehension of himself as he 
is completed in the God-man, then, indeed, at that final Judgment- 


day of conscious recognition, even his mere earthly body, in this 


utmost fulfilment of all its possibilities and relations tò the higher 
grades of life, will be seen to have risen: again, and in the fulness of 
its real, and once hidden truth, to be at last made known when the 
heavens and the earth are one. 

And now, as I write these words, my mind’s ear detects 
remonstrance. Iam well aware that this is not what was ‘meant by 
our creed-framers, or has ever been meant before our own day, by the 
belief in the resurrection of the body. And yet there is something 
else to say before I cut off my belief from the belief of the Nicene 
gathering of believers as a separate thing. Last night I was 
listening to the Moonlight Sonata, as it was played on one of the 
latest triumphs of the pianoforte-maker’s art. This pianoforte is a 
marvel, with its depth and brilliancy of tone, its delicate response to 
the finest shades and variations of the player’s mind, the artistic 
graduation of its pedal-work, the sustaining of its sounds; and I 
began to wonder what Beethoven would say if he could hear his work 
rendered in that magical way. But I did not wonder long; I knew 
he would say, That, just ‘Zaz, is what I meant, And it is after this 
fashion, I am sure, with all our growing, expanding interpretations of 
fundamentally simple truths. If we could have those Nicene bishops 
here and make them understand and feel, as we understand and feel, 
the meaning of our modern language and modern ways of thought, 
and the meaning of the knowledge and experience which have been 
- piled up along the course of years, I am sure they would say, like 
Beethoven, That—żķžaż is what we meant. 

It is one thing to lay intellectual hands on a fundamental and 
therefore simple, however profound, truth rooted in experience, a truth 
nothing can shake; and it is another thing to give it adequate 
expression and discover all that ıt means. It is one, thing to bring 
out spiritual artistic treasure from the stores of divine beauty in the 
soul, and it is another to have that treasure “clothed upon ” in a fitting 
garment of earth. So Beethoven may still have to wait for even more 
than Steinway, and the Nicene fathers for more than the twentieth 
century thinkers, to express and to fulfil the meaning of their work. 
And yet, from age to age and step by step, the meaning does come 
out more and more fully; and it finds, age by age, new vehicles to 
bear it, each fitted to the age. 

The Nicene fathers spoke from their human depths, from the roots 
of experience. There they found an unshakable conviction of man’s 
wholeness, just as I find it if I will They knew, as I know if I will, 
that a bodiless man is not a man atvall. Very likely this knowledge 
of experience did not accord with their philosophising or their guess- 


work; very likely many of them cut their own life in two for reflective . 
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and ‘speculative purposes as lightly or as solemnly as we do. But 
when it came to the heart-searching business upon which they were 
engaged I am sure that such embroideries upon experience fell away, 
and that they were thrown back on themselves, and on Him who 
was to them the supreme divinely-embodied Truth. There, too, in 
Him, something came to meet and match, even while it overpassed, 
their own experience. So in face of a dualistic world they boldly 
spoke out the plain, simple, unexplained truth of their experience and 
of the experience of Christ, in the baldest, simplest words. Put it in 
this mere human way—or put it on the other hand, that in the inmost 
soul, when the soul trusts God and itself, the Divine Spirit finds an 
effective welcome and co-operation and His opportunity of revelation 
—either way will do. And now in the twentieth century we have 
philosophers, all the best philosophers, beseeching us to trust experi- 
ence, to go back to the organic unity of life which it proclaims, and 
cease from our dividing tricks, as those men ceased. They do not 
think of the matter as the creed-framers did, but they point to the 
same thing in a different way, and show us our common ground. 

In every age our personal and common. social experience and 
our knowledge of the truth of experience need, call for, must 
have, appropriate expression. There is always persistent truth 
in it for us; but our statements of it may easily come to 
seem false, because the garments in which we clothe it, being woven 
of our knowledge of other things, are become either outworn or 
grotesque. The great work of this age in relation to what is called 
dogma is to make appropriate commentary on the primitive simple 
statements of experience which, under commentary now mappropriate, 
have come down to us along the ages, and still find response, if they 
are understood, in our own hearts, and even in our heads. Some 
men of old said they believed in God; and ever since, along the ages, 
some men have said they believed in God. It is a permanent, simple, 
even ġald way of expressing a truth of experience. But we all know 
that the word God is one of the most difficult words in the language. 
We know that it is harder to fill out that word with meaning in our 
commentary, than to fill out with meaning in the same way the other 
word, ody, which I have been discussing. We know that there is as 
wide and deep a difference between the meaning we attach to the 
word God and the meaning the Nicene fathers attached to it, as there 
is between the meaning of “body” and of “the dead” which I state 
for myself, and the meaning which of old men attached to these 
terms. And yet—and yet—they and we appeal to the same ultimate 
root of belief,—our own selves, our own God-supplied life. We and 
they mean the same thing; but we have a different context to set it 
in, a different range of knowledge within which to view it; so we must 
see it and say it otherwise—although always and everywhere it is and 
means the same thing. So I can say that I believe in God and in 
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Man (which implies for me both divine and embodied man); and if I 
could find, an old. Nicene father of a mind not unsympathetic with 
mine I am sure that, despite the differences in our commentary, he and 
I would soon come to agree that we mean one and the. same thing 
when we say that we “ look for the Resurrection of the dead, And the 
“life of the world to come.” 


WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 


\ 


LONG VIEWS AND SHORT ON WHITE 
AND BLACK. 


EADING in this REVIEW (in the July number) the important 
article by Sir Alfred Pease on “The Native Question in the 
“Transvaal” and Mr. Harold Spender’s indignant and eloquent protest 
on “The Great Congo Iniquity,” both dealing with questions of the 
attitude of white to black in African mixed communities, and with 
theories of political expediency arising out of such attitude, I have 
been moved to certain reflections. By the kindness of the Editor I 
have appeared now and again in these pages as a licensed imaginer, a 
speculative and unpractical person not pretending to any authority in 
political and administrative questions; and on problems of local 
action, native policies, and such ambiguous and prickly matters of 
State I have nothing now to say. But I am interested in the more 
remote question of mental attitude suggested by these papers; the 
question of the significance and validity in mixed communities of the 
doctrine that there can be no equality between the white and the 
coloured. For immediate practical purposes the existence of this 
conviction in such communities must be taken as a stubborn political 
fact. I need only refer, for example, to the position in the Southern 
States of America, and quote what Sir Alfred Pease says of race- 
‘discrimination in the Transvaal :— 


Were we to. sweep away every barrier between white and 
black there is reason to fear that the antagonism might become 
harsher. 

x = X X 


I have found all thoughtful colonists readily admit a pressing 
necessity that something should be done to help the native to a 
position that will improve his present most unsatisfactory con- 
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dition, and give him a recognised place within civilised society, 
but hardly any who would permit him to cross the line which 
public opinion insists shall divide white from black. 

* ¥* * * 


The present white population of the Transvaal is determined 
to hold on to a clear dividing line of some sort. 


Whatever then be the explanation of race prejudice, and whatever 
our opinion of its justification, we are called upon to recognise its 
existence as a circumstance to which the statesman in practice must 
have regard. ; 

When I turn to Mr. Spender’s article, however, I can find no account 
taken of this exigency. Not only is the theory which he attributes to 


the rulers of the Congo State, that the native has no rights, denounced - 


by him as monstrous, but he leaves altogether on one side the form 
which that theory takes in less simple statecraft, and to which Sir 
Alfred Pease refers as dominant in South’ Africa—namely, that the 
native has only such rights as the white man is determined to allow 


him. This, moreover, it is fair to say, is the most extreme form_in’ 


which the doctrine is stated in the Report of the Congo: Commission. 
Mr. Spender seems to speak with what Mr. Birrell would call “a voice 
“from the grave” of early Victorian sentiment, and I can find in his 
article no sure indication of any halting place of principle short. of 
Humanitarianism and the doctrine of equal rights in all races. 

Here, then, we are shown a difference of mental attitude, and it 
might be interesting to know what policy Mr. Spender would prescribe 
for South Africa, and what a Colonial colour-line politician would 
prescribe for the Congo State. My desire is, however, to discuss the 
two’ attitudes themselves, and to consider their outcome in cases where 
they continuously govern public policy. Material for comparative 
judgment of results is not abundant, but it exists. In the British West 
Indies we have long-settled communities of mixed colour. It would 
not be reasonable to compare conditions there directly with conditions 
in South Africa, where the social situation of the coloured is widely 
different, being still for the most part that of natives in tribal settle- 
ment, but it is reasonable to compare the West Indian conditions with 
those of the Southern States of the American Union, where likewise 
the black population are the descendants of slaves transplanted from 
their African homes, naturalised in a social order wholly different from 


that of their native tribal communities, and bred under Christian, 


teaching. 

To speak briefly, the social theory that has dominated policy in the 
West Indies is that Humanitarian theory, that doctrine of equal rights, 
associated with the name of “Exeter Hall,” to which Mr. Spender 
appeals on behalf of the Congo natives. The political theory 
dominant in the Southern States is that of race discrimination, the 
_ doctrine of the eternal inferiority of the coloured man, and of the 
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necessity of “holding on to a clear dividing line” against his 
incorporation on equal terms in the State. 

I have had opportunities and incentive during a sane ice le period 
for comparing, the aspects of the colour problem in these two 
communities. I have written* elsewhere at some length on the present 
social condition in Jamaica. But as an American observer of much 
greater authority than myself has independently set forth precisely 
similar judgments, I prefer to present their effect in the words of 
Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard University, extracted from his 
article on “Race Questions and Colour Prejudices” in the “Inter- 
“national Journal of Ethics” for April, 1906 :— 


View the negro, then, for the instant merely as a backward 
race. But let the race-question here be our own pressing 
Southern question: How can the white man and the negro, once 
forced, as they are in our South, to live side by side, best learn 
to live with a minimum of friction, with a maximum of 
co-operation? I have long learned from my Southern friends 
that this end can only be attained by a firm and very constant 
insistence upon keeping the negro in his proper place, as a social 
inferior—who, then, as an inferior, should, of course, be treated 
humanely, but who must first be clearly and unmistakably taught 
where he belongs. I have observed that the pedagogical 
methods which my Southern friends of late years have found it 
their duty to use, to this end, are methods such as still keep 
awake a good deal of very lively and intense irritation in the 
minds not only of the pupils but also of the teachers...... 
Is, however, the irritation which seems to be the accompaniment 
of some recent Southern methods of teaching the negro his place 
an inevitable evil, a wholly necessary accompaniment of the 
present transition period in the South? Must such increase of 
race-hatred first come, in order that later, whenever the negro 
has fully learned his lesson and aspires no more beyond his 
station, peace may later come? Well, concerning just this 
matter, I lately learned what was to me, in my inexperience, a 
new lesson. I have had occasion three times, in recent summers, 
to visit the British West Indies, Jamaica and Trinidad, at a 
time when few tourists were there. Upon visiting Jamaica I 
first went round the coast of the island visiting its various ports. 
I then went inland and walked for miles over its admirable 
country roads, I discussed its condition with men of various 
occupations. I read some of its official literature. I then con- 
sulted with a new interest its history. I watched its negroes in 
various places, and talked with some of them too. I have since 
collected such further information as I had time to collect 
regarding its life, as various authorities have discussed the topic, 
and this is the result : 

Jamaica has a population of surely not more than 14,000 or 
15,000 whites, mostly English. Its black population con- 
siderably exceeds 600,000. Its mulatto population, of 
various shades, numbers, at the very least, some 40,000 or 

* See “International Quarterly Review,” U.S.A., April, 1995. 
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50,000. Its plantation life, in the days before emancipation, was 
much sadder and severer, by common account, than ours in the 
South ever was. Both the period of emancipation and the 
immediately following period were of a very discouraging type. 
In the sixties of the last century there was one very unfortunate 
insurrection. The economic history of the island has also been 
in many ways unlucky even to the’ present day. Here, then, 
are certainly conditions which in some respects are decidedly 
such as would seem to tend towards a lasting state of general 
irritation, such as would make, you might suppose, the race- 
question acute. Moreover the population, being a tropical one, 
has serious moral burdens.to contend with of the sort that result 
from the known influences of such. climates upon human 
character in the men of all races. 

And yet despite all these disadvantages, to-day, winieve the 
problem of Jamaica, whatever its defects, our own present 
Southern race-problem in the forms which we know best simply 
does not exist. There is no public controversy about social 
race equality or superiority. Neither a white man nor a white 
woman feels insecure in moving about freély amongst the black 
population anywhere on the island..... The negro on the 
whole is neither painfully obtrusive in his public manners, nor in 
need of being sharply kept in his place. Within the circles of 
the black population itself there is meanwhile a decidedly rich 
social differentiation. There are negroes in Government service, 
negroes in the professions, negroes who -are fairly prosperous 


_ peasant proprietors, and there are‘also the poor peasants; there 


are the thriftless, the poor in the towns—yes, as in any tropical 
country, the beggars. In Kingston and in some other towns 
there is a small class of negroes who are distinctly criminal. 
On the whole, however, the negro and coloured population, 
taken in the mass, are orderly, law-abiding, contented, stil 
backward in their education, but apparently advancing. 
They are generally loyal to the Government. The best of them — 
are aspiring in their own way, and wholesomely self-conscious. 
Yet there is no doubt whatever that English white men are the 
essential controllers of the destiny of the country. But these 


_ English whites, few as they are, control the country at present 


with extraordinarily little friction, and wholly without those 
painful emotions, those insistent complaints, and anxieties, 
which at present are so prominent in the minds of many of our 
own Southern brethren. Life in Jamaica is not ideal. The 
economical aspect of the land is in many ways unsatisfactory. 
But the negro race-question, in our present American sense of 
that term, seems to’ be substantially solved. 


* * % * 


When now I hear the complaint of the Southerner that the 
race problem is such as constantly to endanger the safety of his 
home, I feel disposed to say: ‘‘ The problem that endangers 
the sanctity of your homes, and that is said to make lynching 
a necessity, is not a race-problem. It is an administrative 
problem. You have never organised a country constabulary. 
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Hence when various social conditions, amongst which the habit 
of irritating public speech about race-questions is indeed one, 
though only one condition, have tended to the producing and to 
the arousing of extremely dangerous criminals in your com- 
munities, you have no adequate means of guarding against the 
danger. When you complain that such criminals, when they 
flee from justice, get sympathy from some portion of their 
ignorant fellows, and so are aided to get away, you forget that 
you have not first made your negro countrymen familiar with 
and fond of the law, by means of a vigorous and well-organised 
and generally beneficent administration constantly before his 
eyes, not only in the pursuit of criminals but in the whole care 
of public order and health. If you insist that in some districts 
the white population is too sparse or too poor, or both, to 
furnish an efficient country constabulary constantly on duty, 

_ why, then, have you not long since trained black men to police 
black men? Sympathy with the law grows with responsibility 
for its administration. If it is revolting to you to see black 
men: possessed of the authority of a country constabulary, still, 
if you will, you can limit their authority to a control over their 
own race. If you say all this speech of mine is professional, 
unpractical, Utopian, and if you still cry out bitterly for the 
effective protection of your womankind, I reply merely, look at 
Jamaica. Look at other English colonies.’’ * 

In Jamaica then there is no artificial or conventional disqualification 
whatever to bar any negro or person of mixed race from occupying 
any position for which he is intellectually qualified in any department 
of the social or civic life of the island, There is doubtless colour 
prejudice, but compared with what prevails in the United States and 
in South Africa it is insignificant and practically negligible. It does 
not appear on the surface, and such as there is is unquestionably 
diminishing. The bugbear of American negrophobia—degeneracy by 
interbreeding—does not display itself. In reference both to this and 
to other matters, when visiting the United States or talking with 
Americans in the West Indies, I have constantly been impressed with 
what, in the light of West Indian experience, have appeared to me 
exaggerated and ill-founded apprehensions as to the necessary diffi- 
culties of such mixed populations. The immensity of the work still 
to be done to raise the West Indies into satisfactory communities | 
do not for a moment underrate, but I see clearly that in regard to 
some essentials we stand there a long way ahead of the Southern 
States, and along way ahead of South Africa, and that we do so stand 
because we have worked on the theory that the African is a human 
being and have dealt with him (however distasteful it may have been 
to some of the whites) on principles of civic equality. We have had 
no lynchings, no terrorisms, no special laws, no extra-legal discrimina- 
tions against the coloured. We have not given the negro adult 
suffrage under responsible democratic government, but in whatever 


* But there are some at which I am not sure I would invite him to look. 
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form of democratic organisation the white man shares the negro shares 
equally. Being a practical people we did not make the political 
mistake of the emancipators of the American negro. But being, at 
that time, a God-fearing people, we placed the same tests and 
disabilities on the white as we did on the black. 

I put it in this phrase because it is the fact that the principle that 
has moulded these communities has been predominantly religious, and 
not one of immediate secular expediency. It may be argued that our 
West Indies have been a close preserve, and that they could be 
controlled and experimented with in a manner impossible in the 
United States and South Africa; that, for example, social order was 
guaranteed by the presence of Imperial garrisons and the sense of 
overwhelming power behind them; that the undemocratic system 
of government that could be maintained in those islands was-and is 
in fact impossible in the larger communities; that in America it has 
been the political mistake of granting equal rights under. their constitu- 
tion that is the chief cause of the colour-war of to-day, which I believe 
to be the case. In America the necessity of self-protection against a 
mass of black voters wholly unfitted, on their emancipation, for 
governing a white State, has been the ‘chief source of the deliberate 
habit of illegality which has demoralised the temper of the white 
towards the black, and has given the black a grievance against the 
white. The form of the constitution, itself an unsuitable form for 
such a society, incites the white to illegality in legitimate self- 
protection, and tempts him to justify it by blackening the character 
of the coloured and depreciating his ability by all kinds of misrepre- 
sentations. And it may be said that in any community where the 
black predominate and the political constitution is democratic, the 
fear of a supremacy of black, semi-savage voters must necessarily 
‘produce the same prejudice and irritant antagonism. There is much 
truth in this. But it does not dispose of the whole force of the 
comparison I am drawing. There were plenty of secular causes in 
the West Indies quite capable of producing as bitter colour-préjudice 
and as disastrous a division of society as exist in the Southern States. | 
The point is that these were overborne and neutralised by the power 
of an idea, by a religious conviction accepted as authoritative even by 
those whose secular and immediate interests were over-ridden by it. 
It was this that brought about emancipation, and, more important 
still, it is this that through missionary and not through secular effort 
has resolutely fought for and carried on, so far as it has been carried, 
the education of the transplanted African. I agree with Sir H. H. 
Johnston’s observation that it has made him too dependent for forms ` 
of expression on Evangelical religious catchwords, but it is Evangelical 
Christianity that bas won him and enabled him to win his position, 
by asserting and teaching him to appreciate his possession of a human 
soul, and it could not have fought the secular tendency to enslavement 
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and race antagonism without belief in those formulas. The negro is 
now indisputably the equal of the white man in some departments 
of human faculty in which one hundred years ago his masters would 
have confidently argued that he was naturally incapable of attaming 
equality. Such positive and materialised progress has been made 
by ignoring the obvious, by refusing to accept as conclusive the 
differences and the disabilities, by believing in the identities, the 
flashes of response and promise, by willing that there should be light 
where there seemed to be no light. And the negro has not been 
rebellious in the West Indies, not only because of the fear of British 
garrisons, but also because of his active loyalty to the British Crown 
and his persistent confidence in the justice of the Power that had 
set him free. | 

The significant fact, then, is that owing to whatever favourmg 
circumstances the long view has been taken in these communities, 
the attitude of ignoring the colour-line; and it has produced a 
situation in which, at any rate, the nightmare of racial antagonism 
does not oppress the small minority of whites who, in virtue of their 
capacity, lead and control them. The long view—the religious as 
contrasted with the secular—the view of the idealist as contrasted 
with that of the practical man, has justified itself here in practice. 
Now let us consider the short view, the other side, the plea and 
justification of race distinction, shifting the scene of observation from 
the special preserve of the West Indies to where the white man is in 
contact ‘with the African in his native settlement. 

The practical politician—every man, that is, who has to decide for 
immediate action—must needs take short views of life. With him it 
is eat or be eaten, do or die. Every white man in contact with the 
African, as a colonist seeking the use of his labour, far more so as a 
settler establishing his occupancy amongst ‘hostile or suspicious aliens, 
is under this necessity, a necessity very different from that under 
which the critical sociologist and the philosophic historian frame their 
judgments. For mere survival a certain amount of positive selfish- 
ness, of greed, of injustice, even of violence, is necessary, even for 
dwellers in civilised States. The essence of civilisation is to disguise 
the self-seeking and violence by organising social injustice and 
corporate class interests, a process which frees the individual from 
the appearance and consciousness of personal responsibility whilst 
infinitely enhancing the emoluments of his organised selfishness. His 
personal interest, transhgured to him as that of his profession, his class 
or his country, presents itself in the gratifying aspect of altruism; his 
class interest as an essential of social order, his commercial conquests 
as God’s purpose for the governance of the world. Such altruistic 
projections of self-interest are necessary for self-respect, and are, in a 
measure, steps in the evolution of a truly social existence based on 
consciousness of human fellowship and equality without personal or 
class-conflict. 
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In industrial relations everywhere this altruistic projection of 
immediate self-interest takes form in the class-opposition of capital 
and labour: in communities of mixed colours it takes form in race- 
opposition and colour-prejudice. It happens that in tropical countries, 
where white men cannot enduré bodily labour, necessity and prejudice 
combine to establish among them the social convention that the 
working-class in the mixed community shall be of the coloured race, 
and the corresponding, but not necessarily correlative, demand that 
the employers shall be the white. So far as the division in industrial 
relations does really come to correspond with the racial division, the 
class prejudices and class illusions that arise between the capitalist 
and proletarian sections of,civilised societies energetically reinforce the 
race prejudice and race illusions that dominate all barbarous peoples _ 
and so quickly impose themselves on any community, however racially , 
mongrel, that develops any sort of corporate consciousness—as, for 
instance, in that recently prevalent absurdity, the myth of the 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” race. 

The critical observer of mixed communities can see both these 
factors of class prejudice at work, and reacting for mutual reinforce- 
ment, as to-day in South Africa; but whilst he may quite accurately 
impute a good deal of the avowed social theory of such communities . 
to the influence of these altruistic projections of personal interest, it is 
quite likely that, if he has no personal experience of the local 
conditions, he may overrate the influence of prejudice and underrate 
that of the immediate personal necessity of the settler endeavouring to 
establish and maintain his own existence in alien surroundings, in 
circumstances in which he has to take short views and act under the 
stress of the moment for the sake of his own survival and without any 
pretence of humanitarian principle. 

Let me endeavour to state, very briefly, some of the circumstances 
that impose the short view. 

These may, perhaps, be most concisely and generally indicated by 
pointing out that the uncolonised African is a savage. There is no’ 
necessarily racial significance in ‘the condition of savagery or 
paganism: its opposition is to civilisation or Christianity. The Saxon 
hordes that invaded Britain were savages: their social codes and 
' customs were, like their mode of subsistence, very similar to those 
characteristic of contemporary African peoples. Their tribal economy 
was. based on the possession. of cattle, the tilling of allotments of 
communal land, the maintenance of the war-host of all able-bodied 
free men for plunder and self-defence, the slavery of captives and the . 
conquered and the subjection of women. Those fifteen score heads on 
old London Bridge (and in Shakespeare’s age, too) would have made 
the King of Benin feel quite at home. In such a savage community 
all secular offences are personal matters. Religious or ceremonial 
offences—all departments of the practice of witchcraft—are public 
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matters. Presumably the survival and persistence of this ancestral 
instinct is the reason why the smelling-out and burning of witches 
maintained itself in England until quite recently and why heresy 
hunting has survived nineteen centuries of Christian teaching. But 
the really important point for the white immigrant colonist is the 
personal assessment of the secular offence, what he sees as the 
immorality of the savage. With the latter, killing, theft and deceit are 
not subjects of moral judgment except on the profit of their outcome, 
there is no restraint of conscience or compunction against them. All 
killing is mere homicide, and its right or wrong depends as entirely and 
as exclusively on the value of the life taken as it does in all the feuds 
of the story of “Burnt Njal.” To take your enemy’s life is of value 
to you and your tribe, and accordingly meritorious. White men, 
therefore, living in contact with African tribal peoples are living 
amongst men whose tribal duty it is to be able and ready to kill and 
who have not the slightest moral compunction about doing so if they 
see their interest or their satisfaction in it. 

A savage no doubt will not kill without some positive reason for 
doing so, but the reason that may induce him to do so may seem to the 
civilised man as horribly trivial as the reasons for many of the killings 
in the Icelandic Njal Saga. His positive reasons may be of various 
kinds—private vengeance for injury, or the desire for sacrificial 
“medicine,” or social conspiracy to destroy the invading white man or 
exterminate him when he has settled. But whatever the sufficient 
positive motive, there is in the perfect savage no restraint from 
anything of the nature of “conscience” or moral compunction; the 
only checks are fear of retaliation or failure or considerations of other 
personal disadvantage likely to result to himself from the deed. 

Moreover, the African, characteristically, decides and acts under 
direction of the mob impulse; the control of the collective social sub- 
. consciousness is powerful in all his affairs. The decisions of his tribal 
councils are habitually unanimous; the undivided judgment of the 
minority is not simply over-ridden by a majority vote, it is 
transmuted and disappears. All the labourers on a West Indian estate 
will strike work with a sympathetic unanimity unknown to the best 
organised British Trade Union, and the best labour of Africans— 
digging, tree-felling, railway making, housebuilding—is done in gangs 
with abundant chatter and singing. When violence and arson, riot 
and homicide are on hand, this irrational contagiousness becomes the 
greatest danger of mixed communities, as everyone knows who has 
had to do with collections of Africans under the incentive of such 
excitement, whether in Africa or even, after a century of transplanta- 
tion and civilisation, in the West Indies. 

This knowledge—the latent fear of this uncontrolled possibility in 
the coloured man is contributory to an attitude of white towards 
coloured in mixed communities which is apt itself to appear barbarous. 


— 


A 
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It zs barbarous, in the strict sense of ‘the word, being the reflex in the 
white man.of the black man’s temper in this connection. For so long 
as the white man’s life and settlement are in danger, or are believed to 
be so, he will not take the long view prescribed by the Buddhist and 
Christian religions, he will not give himself to feed the tiger nor 
abstain from resisting aggression. He will deem it his first business 
to secure his own survival and to meet the coloured man on his own 
ground, if any question of struggle arises. When the savage is out to kill 
he makes no complaint that the civilised man should kill back. So far 
as he is concerned the white man has full leave to do so if he can;, he 
expects nothing else. It may be that the world would advance. quicker 
if the white man abstained from doing so, but that, to the pioneer of 
settlement, is an off-chance which he may be excused for neglecting, 
when his life and that of his family and friends are concerned, in 
comparison with the conviction that if he does not meet the savage in 
methods that the latter understands, he and his, at any rate in this life, 
‘will not share in that advance. And every man not a missionary who goes 
into contact with coloured races goes primarily with the purpose and 
intention of liviig and maintaining himself; the paramount demand 
of the logic of his situation is that he should not be killed; that he 
‘should ‘kill the native rather, if the latter will not allow him peaceful 
‘settlement. The white man in contact with barbarism, however 
humane, may very well find himself compelled to act barbarously ; this 
is only one of the ways in which contact with inferior peoples may 
demoralise the civilised man; and the sense of this demoralising 
_ Influence, on himself and his children, is often a source of resentment 
to him and a positive factor in the creation of race prejudice. White 
women especially, I think, hate the black folk amongst whom: they 
hve very generally because they feel that association with them 
demoralises and barbarises their children. 

What I have noted as to homicide—namely, that with the tribal 
African it is still only judged of by the standard of the medizval Saxon 
-or Norseman, that is to say, as merely a question of the price to be 
-paid by the slayer and his family or gildsmen, and is not judged by any 
standard of sinfulness or criminality—applies, of course, equally to the 
spheres of property and sex-relations. They are not the subject of 
any prescriptive moral judgment. If no one that can retaliate is 
injured, there is no offence ; and injury to any person of influence can 
‘be punished or redressed by the payment of the proper price. Morality 
in such matters is not yet existent, or is.at best quite rudimentary. 
And the man of short views, in contact and in dealings with races 
-devoid of his accustomed moral standards, is under strong inducement 
` to waive his own and to deal with the savage as the savage would deal 
with him and with his own fellows. He has only his own self-respect 
‘to restrain him. The respect of the savage for any moderation on his 
part will be very far to seek. 
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The colonist, living as he does under a different necessity from the 
civilised home dweller, inevitably comes to take'short views in 
practical matters in regard to which the latter has leisure and security 
to assert more far-seeing doctrines. The industrial code of slave 
morality still dominates native communities. It is because the native 
uncolonised African, conquered in war, has still before him only the 
same two alternatives as the ancient Greek had or the middle-age 
Saxon, death or thraldom ; it is because his women do not own them- 
selves and are in perpetual tutelage, that he accepts slavery, as in the 
Congo State and the Island of San Thomé, resignedly and 
fatalistically, and as he accepted it in the days when Bristol grew rich 
on the profits of the export slave trade. Here again is temptation to 
the conquering white man to encroach on his liberties—to deal with 
him as he would not deal with a civilised white worker. The reaction 
of the slave morality in the West Indies still makes it unbecoming 
for a free negro to work under contract ; the slave-morality everywhere 
makes it the test of a wise and clever man to do as little work under 
compulsion or for pay as he can manage to get through with. The 
colonist, under this different necessity, requiring labour from the black 
man to keep himself, as the capitalist and endowed class at home need 
it from the wage-worker, and finding he cannot obtain it on the same 
terms, is here again under temptation to take short views; to 
accommodate his practice to his environment, to preach coercion and 
discipline as absolutely necessary, and to. see, as the native sees, no 
moral harm in them. 

It is not at all wonderful that white men, settled among black, 
confronted every day with habits and mental attitudes so different 
from their own, so hostile to their interests, to their very life, so 
_ constantly provocative to what they feel to be their own baser 

‘tendencies, should in defence of their own ideals, if not in self-excuse 
or self-protection, conceive and assert the theory of an insurmountable 
race-barrier. And yet it is indisputable that where the African has 
ceased to be unmoral, has ledrnt, through Christianity or Islam, a 
generalised conception of obligation, another standard of right and 
wrong than that of mere personal advantage or grievance; where he 
has acquired full and equal citizenship; where industrial difficulties 
have solved themselves by the practical emancipation of the black 
labourer; race prejudice has become the mere shadow of its former 
self. I have already quoted Professor Royce in aid of my statements on 
this point in regard to the British West Indies. I may point the 
conclusions I have set forth from my own observation on the subject 
of race prejudice in its widest aspect, by quoting further from the 
same essay :— 


F 

Scientifically viewed, these problems of ours turn out to be 
not so much problems caused by anything which is essential to 
the existence or to the nature of the races of men themselves. 
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Our so-called race-problems are merely the problems caused by 
our antipathies. 

Now the mental antipathies of men, like the rats of men, are 
very elemental, widespread, and momentous mental phenomena. 
But they are also i in their fundamental nature extremely capricious 
and also extremely suggestible mental phenomena. Let an 
individual man alone, and he will feel antipathies for certain 
other human beings very much as any young child does—namely, 
-quite capriciously—just as he will also feel all Sorts of capricious 
likings for people. But train a man first to give names to his 
antipathies, and then to regard the antipathies thus named as 
sacred merely because they have a name, and then you get the 
phenomena of racial hatred, of religious hatred, of class hatred, 
and so on indefinitely. Such trained hatreds are peculiarly 
pathetic and peculiarly deceitful, because they combine in such 
a subtle way the elemental vehemence of the hatred that a child 
may feel for a stranger, or a cat for a dog, with the appearance 

` of dignity and solemnity and even of duty which a name gives. 
Such antipathies will always play their part in human history. 
But what we can do about them is to try not to be fooled by 
them, not to take them too seriously because of their mere name. 
We can remember that they are childish phenomena in our lives, 
phenomena on a level with a dread of snakes, or of mice, 
phenomena that we share with the cats and with the dogs, not 
noble phenomena, but caprices of our complex nature. 

All such elemental social experiences are highly suggestible. 
Our social training largely consists in the elimination or in the 
intensification or in the systematising of these original reactions 
through the influence of suggestion and of habit. Hence the 
antipathy, once by chance aroused, but then named, imitated, 
insisted upon, becomes to its victims a sort of sacred revelation 
of truth, sacred merely because it is felt, a revelation merely 
because it has won a name and a social standing. 

What such sacred revelations, however, really mean, is proved 
by the fact that the hungry traveller, if deprived of his breakfast 
long enough by means of an accidental delay of his train, or 
the tired camper in the forest, may readily come to feel whatever 
racial antipathy you please towards his own brother, if the 
latter then wounds social susceptibilities which’ the abnormal 
situation has made momentarily hyperesthetic. 


* % * * 


For my part, I am a member of the human race, and this is a 
race which is, as a whole, considerably lower than the angels, 
so that the whole of it very badly needs race elevation. In this- 
need of my race I personally and very deeply share. And it is 
in this spirit only that I am able to approach our problem. 

The long view, the view justified by history and experience, with 
_ egard to mixed communities and racial distinctions is that nothing 
sfinal'can be asserted with regard to them; only that the special 
characteristics of the moral and social principles which we now find 
„prevailing in savage peoples of alien breed to ourselves have mostly 
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been characteristics of peoples of all races in the corresponding stage 
of social evolution, and are therefore plainly not racial. They will yield 
to such influences as have eliminated them from our own societies. 
But as they have taken centuries to transmute among the Caucasian 
races, it is not to be supposed that they will vanish in a generation, or 
by the mere operation of “conversion ” in the African of to-day. 

= Race-discrimination is the fetish and tends to become the panacea 
of the man of short views. It has its social value like many other 
superstitions, but ‘I believe it to be a short-sighted and suicidal 
creed, with no healthy future for the community that entertains it. 
At the same time a natural, intelligible and to some degree an 
excusable and justifiable creed. The long view demands the 
contrary attitude, to recognise not only that race-limitations do not 
hold good eternally against evolutionary influences, but that they 
cannot be relied on as foundation for any sound’ political architecture ; 
that human will is wider than racial will, and will not, in any mixed 
community, rest content within its old embodiment. The more back- 
ward race, the class adjudged servile, will constantly be infringing 
the monopolies of the leading race; asserting and discovering equality 
with the white man in spheres which he has conceived to be naturally 
his own province. Once touched by the leaven of the white man’s 
intelligence, the fatally revolutionary message of his religion, the 
black man does not rest content with subordination. The assignment 
of the status of labourer to him is of no avail when he can refuse to 
give his labour, as he can do so long as he is not deprived of land or 
put under other compulsion. The preaching of the dignity of labour 
will not impress him so long as the preacher’s own social creed and 
practice assert exclusively the dignity of bossing. 

If the white colonist cannot compel the coloured to work for him, 
and cannot live in tropical lands unless he can induce his co-operation, 
= _the basis of his supremacy in those countries must rest—as, in fact, it 
does rest—on a spiritual superiority. The white man can lead and 
govern the savage because and in so far as he is not himself a savage. 
The principles by virtue of which the white European has obtained 
a leadership which even Islam cannot contest with him are principles 
which deny race distinctions. They are his strength. If he goes 
back from them he becomes himself a barbarian, and though he may 
exterminate the black, he cannot lead or live in harmony with him. 

I have known West Indian negroes thank God for slavery as 
having been a means to their people of advance towards a freedom 
unknown to the savage. But I have never known them to thank the 
white man for slavery. Of the side of human character that enslaves, 
and of the motives for enslavement, the African through his own 
race-experience knows far too much for him ever to give the white 
man credit for educational purpose in any aggression he may make 
on his liberties. Genuinely philanthropic and honest advocates there 
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may be of the educational labour-policy, but the African will always 
regard it with black suspicion. Suspicion, bred of the fear of enslave- 
ment and oppression ingrained by generations of savagery, and a 
cunning that dissembles his true aims are characteristics deeply-rooted 
and obstinately persistent in him. The West Indian peasant negio is 
full of them. He maintains under forms of submission and com- 
pliance his independent personal will and judgment. So long as his 
race is made a test against him, he maintains his racial will: its 
consciousness is kept alive in him. He will not finally take what the 
white man, in his own personal interest, gives him, but what he himself 
chooses and can realise. No mixed community of white and coloured 
can attain unity and health if the white man assumes an attitude which 
Stimulates and maintains this alienating suspicion in the black, or 
where the governing class bases its policy on the short-sighted theory 
that the dividing habits of race are permanently stronger than the 
unifying force of the human spirit. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


A 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 


OTH Roman Catholic and High Church papers have lately 
attempted to contrast the present state of religious education 

with what they imagine it to have been before the Reformation. There 
are few more tempting fallacies than that which Sterne has good- 
humouredly pilloried for all time in his “They order this matter better 
“in France.” Whatever seems amiss in the world in which our lot is 
cast, we are quick to imagine some golden world in which all was the 
opposite of this ungrateful present. The fitness of things seems to 
require it, and we feel that there ought to be—that there mus¢ some- 
where be—historical evidence for it. It may therefore be worth while, 
at this particular moment, to confront this. fond dream with the real 
facts, especially since plausible attempts have been made, in the name 
of serious history, to misrepresent those facts. The editor of the 
Catholic Times quotes Abbot Gasquet as establishing the existence 
of a pre-reformation England in which education was all that it should 
have been, and all that it now, alas! is not! One of his corre- 
spondents, bolder still, has gathered from the same historian that there 
was “an age when there would have been no difficulties over an Educa- 
“tion Bill, a time when the Church had it all its own way, and yet the 
“Bible was taught ... when such immense portions of Scripture were 
“committed to memory, and that by Catholics.” Such grotesque 
travesties of the actual facts are-current not only among those who 
have most temptation to see one side of the question alone, but even 
among moderate Anglicans. They have been so often repeated, 
supported with such a specious show of serious evidence, and suffered! 


‘ so contemptuously or so supinely by those who are best qualified to 


contradict them, that many well-read men accept them now almost 
without question. Yet this theory that the pre-reformation times 

were an age of thorough and widespread religious instruction not only 
breaks down under any fairly wide view of the actual documents, but 
is contradicted (as I hope to prove) even by those apologetic writings 
_ VOL, XC. 34 
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of Sir Thomas More, on which, by means of partial quotations, it has 
been mainly built. 

Let me begin with the golden thirteenth century. At the 
Provincial Council of Oxford, in 1222, Stephen Langton enjoined, 


“Let the archdeacons at their visitations see that .. . the priests can, 


“rightly pronounce at least the formula of gonsecralion (in the Mass), 
“and that of baptism, and that they clearly understand the meaning of 
“these two formulas.” This injunction (which was repeated in a later 
Council of 1237) reveals an abyss of clerical ignorance at which we 
may well stagger. In an age when the Bible was in Latin, all the 
Church services in Latin, and only a small fraction even of popular 
religious books could be obtained in the vulgar tongue, it was necessary 
for the Provincial Councils to take elaborate precautions for ensuring 
that parish priests knew just enough Latin to pronounce, and under- 


stand, two every-day formulas of half-a-dozen words each! Nor are 


we left to the inferences, however inevitable, drawn from these injunc- 
tions; for we have on record the actual examination, in this same 
year 1222, of a number of curates who had long served dean and 
chapter livings of Salisbury. The Curate of Sonning, who had been 
four years in priest’s orders, was asked to construe the first words of 
the canon of the Mass—Te igitur clementissime Pater—“We pray 
“Thee, therefore, most merciful Father,” etc. The report is, “He knew 
“not the case of the word Ze, nor by what it was governed; and 
“having been bidden to look closely what part of the sentence could 
“most propetly govern Te, he replied: ‘Pater: for He governeth all 
“‘things,’ We asked him what clementissime was, or what case, or 
“how it was declined: he knew not. We asked him what was 
“clemens: he knew not. Moreover [he knew no music and] knew by 
“heart no part of the divine service or of the psalter. Moreover, he 
“said that it seemed to him indecent to be examined by the dean, 
“since he was already ordained. . . . He is sufficiently illiterate.” The 
rest tried. to concert a “passive resistance ” to the examination, and for 
a while refused to answer: but at last their conspiracy broke ce 
and it is registered that the Curate of Hurst, six years a priest, ‘ 
“young, and knows nothing.” The Curate of Erburgefeld, four ar 
a priest, was also examined in the canon of the Mass, “and he knew 
“nothing, either of reading or of singing.” The Curate of Sandhurst 
had been four years there, and “could give no answers” to the same 
simple questions. The Curate of Ruscombe, nearly ten years a priest, 


“knows nothing?” It must be borne in mind firstly that this Latin of - 


which the five curates could not even stumble through the first line is 
the essential and most solemn portion of the Mass, and could almost 
be learnt by heart in a single day by one who really knew Latin: and 
secondly, that no measures were taken to get rid of any of these 
priests. It is possible that for dean and chapter livings curates were 
hired in the cheapest market, as was notoriously the case with monastic 
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livings: yet even so it is startling to find five such incapables in 
seventeen churches. The contemporary register of Eudes Rigaud, of 
Rouen, one of the greatest of medieval prelates, gives almost equally 
startling results. One candidate, set to construe and parse three verses 
of the Bible (Heb. iv. 13-15) thought aperta (“opened”) was a noun, 
imagined that compati (“to be touched with”) had something to do 
with “opening,” and parsed “without” as a causal conjunction. As 
he was also “ill-famed of quarrelling and incontinence,” the arch- 
bishop decided not to admit him to the coveted benefice. Another 
cleric, having to construe axuuus (“annual”) dimly thought that it 
meant “often,” and, when asked “how often?” replied “daily.” A 
third, whom the archbishop found “unable to read properly or to 
“construe,” promptly gave notice of appeal to the Pope! We get 
similar evidence again from Germany in the fifteenth century. Johann 
Busch (de Ref. Mon. J. xiv.) tells us how he held an archidiaconal 
visitation at the important town of Halle, and found one incumbent 
who, even with a little friendly help and after mature consideration, 
could not name the simple words of consecration of the Mass, “This is 
“My Body,” or “This is the Cup of My Blood.” He offered, however, 
to find.them in the Missal: but when a book was brought he 
pointed to the wrong place: though he proved able to read 
through the canon “after the fashion of secular priests.”* Busch 
consulted with the doctors as to the validity of this man’s consecra- 
tions; they agreed to hope for the best, but took the precaution of 
exchanging the holy wafers which he had on hand for a fresh batch 
consecrated by a more trustworthy colleague. Of one other obvious 
precaution—getting rid of the ignorant priest—there was no question. 
As St. Bonaventura had said two hundred years before, “If we do get 
“rid of them, how shall we get any better to fill their places?” For, 
while sinners mocked at the ignorance of the clergy, saints and 
philosophers lamented alike the magnitude of the evil and the 
diffculty of reform. Scholars too often went up to the medieval 
universities (as Dr. Rashdall points out) without enough Latin to 
follow the lectures properly; nor was there any definite theological 
training for the ordinary student} Moreover, large numbers of. the 
parish clergy had never been to a university at al. The episcopal 
registers supply the most curious evidence on this point, showing that 
there were two distinct categories of parish clergy. On the one hand 

* It is obvious how far these fragmentary indications from orthodox sources go to 
corroborate Tyndale’s “I dare say that there be 20,000 priests, curates, this day in 
England, and not so few, that cannot give you the right English unto this text in 
the Paternoster, Fiat voluntas tua, sicut tn coelo et in terra, and the answer thereto :” 
and the record of Bishop Hooper’s visitation in 1552 which showed “scores of clergy 


who could not tell who was the author of the Lord’s Prayer, or where it was to be 
found.”—Tyndale’s works, vol. II. (Parker Soc.), p. 75 and note. 


t Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, IL, 701. Dr. Rashdall adds: “Itis 
necessary to assert emphatically that the ‘religious education’ of a ‘bygone Oxford,’ 
in so far as it ever had any existence, was an inheritance not from the Middle Ages 
but from the Reformation.” 
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were the beneficed clergy, generally belonging to the rich and 
influential classes, and of whom about 75 per cent. had been presented 
with livings not only before they had taken holy orders, but even 
in their youth or their boyhood. The first act of such clerics, on 
receiving their benefices, was often to go to the university. On the 
other hand were the poor curates, who might or might not have 
studied, but who were generally doomed to vegetate on the lowest 
wages, while the fruits of their parishes were mainly consumed: by 
absentees.** , 

In a Church where the rectors were often schoolboys and the first 
requisite for a curate was that he should be cheap and unambitious, 
it was unlikely that any high standard could be maintained, even in 
such learning as was otherwise possible under medizval conditions. 
“There are,” writes’ St. Bonaventura, “so many inexperienced clerics 
“that, even if they be well taught in grammar and other knowledge, 
“yet where 100 or more rectors and vicars are gathered together, 
“there are scarcely any who have in fact enough knowledge of the 
“Scriptures to manage either the souls committed to their care, or 
“other things necessary for salvation.” He speaks here specially of 
Italy, and says that things were better in France and England. But 
St. Thomas Aquinas, writing at Paris, complains of “the inexperience 
“of many priests, who in some parts are found to be so ignorant that 
“they cannot even speak Latin, and among whom very few are found 
“who have learnt Holy Scripture.” Roger Bacon, writing. about the 
same time in England, and wishing to give an instance of mere 
parrot-learning, says “just as boys gabble through. the Psalter which 
“they have learnt, and as clerks and country priests recite. the Church 
“services, of which they know little or nothing, like brute beasts.” 
Gerson, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, speaks equally 
strongly and far more frequently on this subject. He contrasts with 
what he calls the restless and ill-digested Scripture studies of the 
heretics the supineness of even “great prelates,’ who neglect “the 
“wine of sacred wisdom” and cry, “What is this ye say to us of faith? 
“Tt is enough that we are Christians, in good simplicity: that is 
“enough; for he who pries into majesty shall be oppressed by its 
“glory; and there is no need to seek things so lofty for us.” Again 
“he asks, “Are all ecclesiastics bound to study God’s Law? It would 
“seem so... yet on the other side it may be argued that to assert 
“this is to place by far the greater part of ecclesiastics outside the 
“way of salvation, and to assert that they are doomed to damnation.” 
He speaks of the lamentable lack of religious books of any kind 
among the parish clergy; and complains that there was no organised 
attempt to multiply good writings against the rising tide of infidelity : 
to this supineness, and to the ignorance of the beneficed clergy, he 


* * T hope to explain this in detail, with statistics from the registers, on some future 
occasion. 
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attributes a great deal of what he calls the notorious decay of the 
Catholic Church. Finally, complaining somewhat rhetorically in the 
person of Holy Church to the Pope, he cries, “What priest wilt thou 
“give me who knoweth God’s Law!” (Vol. I, p. 349 c De Laud 
script. Consid. X.-XII.; Vol. I, pp. 204 A, 268 A, 349 C. Vol. II, 
552 A; cf. I 205 F, 208 C, 3390 A-C). Nor were the monks better 
than the parish clergy in this respect. Popes and prelates alike, 
when providing that the Monastic Rule or other similar injunctions 
should be read aloud, ordained that these should be read not only 
in Latin but also in the vulgar tongue: and it was taken as quite 
natural that the most pious lay-brethren could not follow the sense 
of the Nicene Creed during mass. The friars did indeed revive the 
study of the Bible among the clergy: but they did little to spread 
the knowledge of the actual text among the laity, who were fed 
almost as much on glosses and pious embroideries as on the plain facts 
of Scripture history. Even St. Bonaventura, in his famous 
“Meditations on the life of Christ,” alloys the Gospel story with a 
good 20 per cent. of sheer romance, based upon his own surmises of 
what might have happened, or on revelations vouchsafed to “a holy 
“brother of our Order.” These additions, it need hardly be said, 
mostly tend to give the Virgin Mary a prominence or an authority 
which the Evangelists have failed to give her. Chaucer’s keen eye 
noted this habit of the friars, and. he shows us too how much more 
the popular mind was attracted by these apocryphal legends than by 
the bare truth. His clerk, Nicholas, speaking to the Carpenter about 
Noah’s flood, has no doubt that the latter will specially remember the 
least Biblical feature of that event as conceived in the later Middle 
Ages—the refusal of Noah’s wife to embark until she has drunk one 
more pot of ale with her jolly gossips ashore! 

Nor are the instances which I have hitherto quoted rare and 
exceptional; the evidence of clerical ignorance all through the Middle 
Ages—and, unfortunately, for a generation or so after the Reforma- 
tion—is overwhelming. When Dean Colet, in 1509, camplained that all 
applicants were admitted indiscriminately to Holy Orders, so that the 
Church swarmed with “a multitude of unlearned and evil priests,” he 
was only repeating, almost in so many words, what,the Bishop of 
Mende had said to the Pope at the Council of Vienne in 1311. 
Moreover, both Colet and the Bishop lay stress on the fact that laws 
had been frequently enacted against these abuses, and that the 
Church needed no new legislation, but simply courage to enforce 
time-honoured and repeatedly-enacted laws. For, by a strange per- 
version of history, one of the plainest proofs of medieval religious 
ignorance has been distorted by modern apologists into an argument 
for religious knowledge. If Council after Council, thundering against 
the “dumb dogs that bark not,” enjoined that the clergy should at 
least be competent to read and speak Latin, and should give at 
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least a certain mimimum of elementary religious instruction from 
the pulpit, surely common sense would suggest that the very repetition 
and emphasis .of such injunctions pointed to something wrong in 
practice. Yet Monsignor Vaughan in his “Faith and Folly” (p. 4), 
undertakes to prove by “the following indisputable authorities” that 
the Church has always fostered learning. He then proceeds to give 
bare references, without quotations, to five Church Councils, the 
references themselves full of blunders and evidently copied from some 
French book. The ingenious student who manages to verify these 
references will find them of this following type: “Henceforward let 


“no Bishop be suffered to confer deacon’s or priest’s orders on an - 


“illiterate man; and let any such who may already have been ordained 
“be now compelled to learn... .. What doth he in the Church of 
“God if he be not skilled to read?” Abbot Gasquet, again, in his 
“Eve of the Reformation” and his essay on “Religious Instruction in 
“England,” hardly comes any nearer to the’real point. His references 
to episcopal registers are not accurate; and, even if the facts were as 
he states them, they prove no more than that medieval villagers were 
generally as unwilling as modern Irish villagers to bring formal 
accusations of ignorance or neglect against their priests. On the other 
hand, like Monsignor Vaughan, he relies mostly on the repeated 
injunctions of Councils, and the repeated, attempts of prominent 
Churchmen to encourage systematic teaching on the part of the 
"parish clergy, without realising that the very multiplication of such 
injunctions, in the absence of direct evidence that they were obeyed, 
tells heavily against his own case. Gerson, indeed, twice mentions such 
injunctions, but only to imply that they were very imperfectly kept 
(II. 552 F and De Laud Script. Consid. XIL). And indeed we have 


the most definite evidence that this theoretical system of instruction : 
was even less realised in.practice than the average of medizval » 


theories. Bishop Haymo of Hythe, founding an almshouse in 1337 
for the special benefit of men of good position who had come down 
in the world, made it a seve guå non that they should know the Lord’s 
. prayer, the Ave, and the Creed! and we have many other indications 
. to show how necessary his stipulation was. Berthold of Ratisbon, a 
mission-preacher of European fame, complains more than once that 
; children reach the age of seven, fourteen, even twenty, without even 
learning their Lord’s Prayer; and the same complaint was made by 
others in these ages when the clergy exercised the most despotic 
disciplinary powers over their parishioners. Again, the fifteenth 
century translation of the “Gesta Romanorum,” published by the 
Early English Text Society, shows the grossest ignorance of the 
Bible; texts from the Apocalypse, Ezekiel and Canticles are quoted 
as from the Gospels; two from the Gospels and one from Job are 
attributed to St. Paul; Genesis is confused with Psalms, Isaiah’ with 
St. James; scraps of the Fathers are palmed off as Bible texts. The 
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Knight of La Tour-Landry, though his book was the most popular 
educational treatise of the later Middle Ages, and he claims to have 
written it with the help of two priests and two clerks whom he had in 
his castle, shows a still deeper ignorance of the Bible. His history 
of Ruth has scarcely anything but the heroine’s ‘name in common 
with the Scriptural narrative; Boaz is not-even alluded to; the whole 
story is of Ruth’s struggle with her stepsons for her late husband’s 
property! A well-known carol of the fifteenth century makes Herod 
execute St. Stephen on the day after Christ’s birth, The Franciscan 
Salimbene (A.D. 1280) bears incidentally the most damning testimony 
as to the Biblical ignorance both of clergy and of laity in the Italy 
(and perhaps the France) of his day. He tells us how he had heard 
priests “a hundred times” guote as a text from St. Paul’s Epistles 
the cynical maxim of sacerdotal conduct, “si non caste, tamen caute ” 
(“if we live not chastely, let us at least sin with caution”). His 
contemporary Berthold of Ratisbon bears similar testimony in his 
complaint that “many thousands,” persuaded by indulgence-mongers, 
“falsely believe that they have done penance for all their sins with 
“a penny or a halfpenny ... and so go straight to hell.” The 
Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne, two centuries later, is still more 
emphatic on this last subject. 

We may glean from many of the medizval preachers a vivid idea 
of the ignorance and carelessness with which they had to wrestle. Let 
me quote from Berthold again. Some (he says) have not been seen 
in church for a month, or ten weeks, or even six months, though the 
women are better than the men. When they do come, “it irks some 
“to stand decently for a short hour in church, while God is being 
“served with singing or reading; they laugh and chatter as if they 
“were at a fair. They talk in church across from one to the other, 
“and boast and tell what they have seen in foreign lands, so that one 
“may well disturb six or ten others who would have gladly held their 
“tongues. ... And ye women, ye never give your tongues rest from 
“useless talk! One tells the other how glad the maidservant is to 
“sleep, and how loth to work; another tells of her husband; a third 
“complains that her children are troublesome and sickly!” At this 
a cry of expostulation rises from the audience: “Yea, Brother 
“Berthold, but we understand not the Mass, and therefore can we not 
“pray as we had need, nor may we feel such devotion as if we under- 
“stood the Mass. The sermon indeed we can follow word by word, 
“but not the Mass; we know not what is being sung or read, we cannot 
“comprehend it. If it were so that we understood the Mass, then 
“might we pray far better to God and beseech His grace, and have 
“greater devotion in the Mass with prayer and other good things.” 
Sir Thomas More also (whom Abbot Gasquet has tried to press into 
the service of his theory) tells us how little the congregation understood 
the Mass; and Busch shows the same in describing how, during an 
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interdict, the monks obeyed the Pope by suspending their Masses, 
without offending the townsfolk who demanded that these should 
proceed as usual. The Brethren had only to ring the bells and play 
their organ in the choir ; and the citizens in the nave were quite happy 
in the belief that Mass was being said behind the screen. It is indeed 
difficult to realise how httle the ordinary medieval layman really 
comprehended of the Church services, and how perfunctory was even 
his personal attendance. From very early times we find complaints 
that parishioners went in and out pretty well as they chose during 
Mass. As St. Bernardino puts it, “There are many ignorant folk 
“who, when the, priest is celebrating, come drunken from the taverns 
“or wait outside the-church, talking of their oxen and worldly matters, 
“and even of obscenities; nor do they enter the church until the 
“elevation, at which they gaze in utter irreverence, with their heads 
“partly or wholly covered, and their stiff knees scarcely bowed; and 
“thus-—after running noisily to see the Body of Christ, half inside and 
“half outside the Church—suddenly, after the barest glimpse of it, 
“they run off again as hastily as if they had seen not Christ but the 
“Devil!” The same complaint was made at the Council of Cologne 
in 1536, and repeated only five years later. The Knight of La Tour- 
Landry, writing for the instruction of his motherless daughters, 
confesses his own adhesion to that rigorous school which “susteimeth 
“that none shulde not speak no manner. thing whiles they ben atte 
“masse, and in especial atte the gospelle.” Members of the third 
Orders of St. Dominic or St. Francis, among other very strict rules of 
conduct, were pledged not to talk during Mass or sermon. Among the 
brief and solemn instructions which St. Louis gave to his sons upon 
his deathbed, was the warning to “attend the service of Holy Church 
“devoutly and without jesting talk; ... more especially in the Mass 
“when the consecration is made.” Nor was this irreverence by any 
means confined to the laity. A bull of Clement V. (1311) complains 
that many clergy gabble through or cut short the daily services, “with 
“frequent intermixture of idle, profane, and unhonest discourse”; 
Gerson asserts that the clergy laugh and chatter during service “like 
“old women at market.” More than one set of Cathedral Statutes 
forbids conversation between clergy at a distance of more than three (or 
in some cases four) stalls from each other; and in visitations of great 
churches both in England and,in Normandy it is constantly noted that 
those who should be performing divine service ‘are laughing, talking, 
or even walking about instead. Moreover, even the most formal offices 
of religious education were constantly neglected. Sacchetti speaks of 
“a good many ” who did not feel certain that they had been baptised, and 
consoles them with the assurance that God would take their faith as 
-equivalent to the deed. Gascoigne says that many children died 
unbaptised through the fault of the monastic clergy. A constitution of 
Archbishop Peckham (1287) complains that there were in England 
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“numberless people grown old in evil days who had not yet received 
“the grace of Confirmation”; and similar evidence has survived from 
Germany, Flanders and Austria. 

Amid all this negligence and ignorance, religious knowledge 
flourished only among the unorthodox. We know this on the 
testimony of their most determined adversaries. “They know the 
“Apostles’ Creed excellently in the vulgar tongue,” says Etienne de 
Bourbon in speaking of thirteenth century heretics; “they learn by 
“heart the Gospels or'the New Testament in the vulgar tongue, and 
“repeat them aloud to each other. .... I have seen a young cowherd 
“who had dwelt but one year in the house of a Waldensian heretic, 
“yet had attended so diligently and repeated so carefully all that he 
“heard as to have learned by heart within that year, forty Sunday 
“Gospels, not counting those for feast-days; all which he had learned 
“word for word in his native tongue, apart from other extracts 
“from sermons and prayers. I have also seen some layfolk who were 
“so steeped in their doctrine that they could even repeat by heart a 
“great part of the Evangelists, as Matthew or Luke, and especially all 
“that is said therein of our Lord’s teaching and speeches; so that 
“they could repeat them continuously with scarcely a wrong word 
“here and there. This I say on account of their diligence in evil 
“and the negligence of the Catholics in good: for many of these latter 
“are so negligent of their own and their families’ salvation as scarce 
“to know their Pater or their Creed, or to teach the same to their 
“servants.” Berthold of Ratisbon says the same of the Jews, that 
they knew their Bible better than Christian laymen, and were there- 
fore dangerous adversaries. Gerson also complained that the neglect 
of religious education at Christian Universities contrasted disgrace- 
fully with the careful teaching given among the Jews (II, 761, 762). 
At the same time the Church blindly attempted to right herself by 
| suppressing these unlicensed Scripture studies, instead of rivalling 
them by the thoroughness of her own instruction in orthodoxy: and 

ven the enlightened and fair-minded Johann Busch, who would 
llow the laity some religibus books in their mother tongue, dis- 
pproved of “such lofty or divine books” as a translation of the 
ommunion service: indeed, finding one in ‘the hands of some nuns 
e committed it to the flames (De Ref., p. 731). Compare with this 
he express testimony of Busch’s elder contemporary Gerson. “We 
do not say that all have a right to possess or read holy books— 
especially books whose difficulties need explanation through other 
“treatises and glosses of doctors—for the common folk have neither 
“wit nor learning to do thus: but they ought to seek the law from 
“the mouths of the priests. Yet it seemeth not right to keep them 
“from moral and devout works which have neither difficulty nor 
“ambiguity nor absurdity in their translation, such as are the histories 
“or lives or legends of the saints, and holy meditations, Translations 


<. were supposed to believe. No sooner was full light thrown upon i 
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“in [the case of] other books are rightly blamed, since they offer 
“thore occasion for arrogant error than for humble devotion or salutary 
“learning” (De Laud Script. Consid. XI). When perhaps the 
greatest and best Churchman of the fourteenth century wrote like this, 

we need not wonder that Tyndale found it easy to persuade men that 

the clergy condemned his translation of the Bible mainly because they , >% 
feared the exposure of their own juggleries with Biblical texts. The 
modern apology that only uzorthodox translations of Bibles were kept 
from the laity is demonstrably false, and is contradicted even by 
Sir Thomas More, who is strangely quoted as the principal witness in 
its defence.” More does indeed give a somewhat qualified denial to 
such sweeping accusations as those of Tyndale, but he admits that, 
while heretics spent great sums on the Bible, yet no orthodox printer 
of his day dared to print any existing version lest it should be ` 
condemned and destroyed by the authorities. He thinks that the _ 
Bible needs to be masticated by the clergy before it is fit for the  ~4 
-stomachs of the laity. He proposes the most ingenious devices by | 
= which the people may read a little of the Scriptures without learning 
too much. Let the Bible first be translated (he says) under proper 
authority by some good Catholic. Let each Bishop be provided with 
copies to lend in his diocese, but with infinite precautions, “to such as 
“he perceiveth, honest.” At the honest man’s death, the Bible must 
revert to the Bishop, lest it fall into dangerous hands. Moreover, 
even these honest readers may not always be suffered to study at 
will: some’ men are fit to read the synoptic Gospels, to whom the 
Bishop would yet forbid St. John: to others again he might permit 
Ephesians, but by no means Romans. It was a pity, thought More, 
that some such scheme of Bible education had not been put into 
practice long ago. (English Works, pp. 240 È). 

Indeed, it was even more regrettable-than he could have foreseen, 
dying as he did before the great upheaval. If, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, the clergy had rivalled or outdone the hereticsin Bible 
study and Bible teaching, there might perhaps have been no Reforma 
tion; but the Roman Catholic’ Church would also have been ver 
different to what we now know under that name. The Church agains 
which the Reformers protested was one in which ‘the laity at larg 
had never known why they believed, and seldom even what the 





















than it began to crumble away; for the faith of an educated mode 
Roman Catholic differs in many essential particulars even from th 
of the learned and candid More. `The more violently moder, 
apologists emphasise or exaggerate the unworthiness of the rue 


* «This absolute denial of any attitude of hostility on the part of the Church to th 
translated Bible is reiterated in many parts of Sir Thomas More’s English worksip 
“Tt has been already pointed out how Sir Thomas More completely disposed of tht 
assertion as to the hostility of the Clergy to the open Bible.” Gasquet. The Eve A 
the Reformation, (1900) pp. 243, 246. ? 
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and of the methods by which the Reformation was brought about, 
the more they compel us to seek other causes for’a change so 
sudden and so complete. In proportion as we are forbidden to 
explain it by the moral strength of the new doctrmes, the plainest 
common sense compels us to’ surmise some fatal weakness in the old 

morder of things: nor are we left to such surmises alone, for the 
impartial study of pre-Reformation records shows us fatal weaknesses 
in every direction. The people at large were not “robbed,” as some 
men would now assure us, of the old faith: for that which fell away 


from them was a faith which, in the true sense, in the Biblical sense, 
they had never really held. 


G. G. COULTON. 


EDUCATION AND: MIS-EDUCATION, IN 
_ GERMANY, 


HE battles of Sadowa and Sedan caused us to model our military 
machine upon that of Germany; the “Generalstabswerk ” 
became as ‘authoritative to our officers as the Bible is to our.clergy ; 


Moltke, Verdy du Vernois, Bogulawski,, Von der Goltz, etc, dictated ~ 
to us our strategy and our tactics, and, having carefully copied the © 


German Army, we thought that we had an excellent fighting machine, 
until our defeats in South Africa disillusioned us and taught us that 
German tactics, though possibly well adapted to German circum- 
stances, were quite unsuitable to British requirements. During more 
than thirty years the Emperor Frederick’s winged word, “The 
“Prussian schoolmaster has won the battle of Sadowa,” has been 
dinned into our ears, and we have so often been told that Germany 


owes her great political, and especially her still greater economic,” ` 


success to her excellent education, that we have set about closely to 
copy the educational system of Germany, although it is probably as 
unsuitable to British requirements as German military tactics have 
proved themselves to be. England and America have been flooded 


with a, constantly-flowing stream of books in praise of German, 


education, but I have failed to discover a single book on the failure o 
German education, although such a book seems to be very urgentl 
required. It is to be hopéd that a book pointing out the grave defect 
of German education from the English point of view will soon bé 
written. Meanwhile, I intend in the following pages to point out some 
of the shortcomings as well as some of the very important character- 
istics and factors of German education which have hitherto escaped 
observation; and I hope that this paper will cause a more critical 
investigation and appreciation of German education, which at present 
enjoys an admiration and a prestige which the bie nea 
achieved by it do not seem to justify. 

According to the latest statistics, Germany has some 60,000 clemen- 


tary State schools, with about 150,000 teachers, who instruct sóme. 
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9,000,000 children; she has more. than 1,000 higher schools, where 
about 20,000 teachers instruct more than 300,000 pupils, whilst at the 
numerous universities, polytechnics and other technical high schools, 
about 6,000 professors and lecturers instruct some 80,000 students. If 
we include the professional private tutors we find that the army of 
German educationalists numbers about 300,000. These figures are 
truly astounding in their magnitude, and if “most educated” be 
synonymous with “best educated,” the Germans are undoubtedly the 
best educated nation in the world. In fact, there are practically no un- 
educated people in Germany. Of the 260,318 recruits who in 1903 
joined the German Army, only 108 men, coming from the frontier 
districts where control is sometimes impossible for obvious reasons, 
were unable to read and write. It may therefore be asserted that in 
Germany proper no uneducated people exist. 

The genesis of the national educational system and of the educa- 
tional policy of Germany is a curious one. The German school is by 
its history not a social but a purely political institution. To make the 
revolution against the Roman Catholic Church successful, Luther 
found it necessary to meet the powerful organisation of the Church, 
which directed the mind of the German masses and which held the 
people in a grip of iron, with a national and popular organisation 
powerful enough to oppose the Almighty Church, and able to agitate 
among the masses and to propagate the Protestant idea far and wide. 
The spiritual guidance and direction of the Church of Rome and its 
world-embracing organisation could be opposed only by a machine 
able to control the national mind of Germany in the Protestant 
interest, and to deprive the Roman Church of its supporters in the 
country. Hence Luther strenuously advocated the introduction of a 
national and Protestant education in Germany. Education was not 
to benefit the few, but to embrace all. Thus, through the revolt of 
Luther and the necessity of strengthening struggling Protestantism 
against the Roman Catholic Church, the idea of a national, democratic 
and compulsory education arose, and was taken up by the Protestant 
rinces of Germany, who as a rule had become Protestant in order to 
poliate the wealthy Roman Catholic Church. The assertion that a 
ave of idealistic sentiment and of religious zeal created Protestantism 
n Germany, that it was a pure and purely democratic movement, and 
-hat the spirit of benevolence and of democracy created the German 
hool, is a fable, for schools and serfdom existed side by side in 
Germany up to the nineteenth century. In fact, in Germany, and 
especially in Prussia, school and serfdom, education and tyranny, went 
hand in hand, and education was used by the Government as a means 
of keeping the people in a state of subjection and of mental servitude. 

Up to the thirteenth century Prussia was inhabited by heathen 
savages, the ancient Prussians, who were completely extirpated by the 
knights of the Teutonic order, to. whom that savage country had been 










. years of war; but in 1763, the year in which the Seven Years’ War, th 
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granted ;.and when they had desolated it by fire and sword, Prussia 
was colonised not only from all parts of Germany but from all parts 
of Europe. Germans, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Swiss, Poles, etc., were : 
attracted by the early rulers of Prussia to that country, partly to 
people the desolate land, partly to work for their feudal masters, and 
some sort of compulsory national education was evidently necessary 
to unify all these incongruous elements and to obviate the danger of 
the country falling to pieces. Besides, a common language was 
absolutely necessary in matters of administration. However, matters 
educational remained in a very chaotic state until Frederick William L, 
one of the greatest rulers, and certainly the ablest and the most 
energetic administrator, of Prussia, resolved to convert the loosely- 
jointed, ill-organised and promiscuously-peopled provinces of Prussia 
into a thoroughly unified, frmly-welded, and absolutely centralised f 
State. Therefore he meant to Germanise the people. Frederick ( 
William was a ruler who did not brook delay. In 1713, the very year 


‘in which he came to the throne, he issued an edict which aimed at 


compulsory education in Prussia; and as rapidly as the scanty funds 
at his disposal allowed it schools were built, teachers procured or 
trained, and education extended. In Lithuania alone 1,105 new 
schools were erected, in order to convert the Slav inhabitants of that 
country into German-speaking Prussians, industrious, useful and loyal 
citizens and obedient soldiers. ao 
Frederick William’s successor, Frederick the Great, vastly enlarged 
the territory of Prussia, adding to the country by his conquests large 
districts inhabited by Austrians, and by the division of Poland, of 
which Prussia received a considerable part, extensive provinces 
peopled with Poles. Modern Germany, Prusso-Germany, is a country ` 
which has sprung by conquest from the smallest beginning from which 
ever a great State has arisen, and the different nationalities which 
had been conquered and joined together could not be kneaded into a 
homogeneous mass, and into a nation, except by compulsory educa- 
tion. Germany would bear an aspect similar to that borie at present 
by Austria-Hungary, with its numerous unassimilating nationalitie: 
which fight among themselves, had not the rulers of Prussia vigorously 
Germanised their country by means of the schools and of compulsory 
education. The first 23 years of Frederick the Great’s rule wer 














struggle with Austria and the great Prussian War period ended, hega 
introduced the celebrated “Generallandschulrecht,” the law of compul- \ 
sory and general education for the whole of his dominions and all the ` 
multifarious nationalities dwelling in them. Whilst compulsory and 
general education has existed nominally in this country for some 
thirty years—in practice British education is even now neither general 
nor compulsory, whatever it may be in theory—-Prussia has had 
compulsory and general education during almost a century and a half. 
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The educational organisation of Germany was, and is still, an 
absolutist machine, though at first sight it bears a strongly democratic 
appearance, In the character of Frederick the Great the will of the 
autocrat and the mind of the philosopher and democrat were curiously 
mingled. Though he treated his subjects like beasts of burden, he 
frequently declared that a king should be the first servant of the State ; 
in 1739 he proclaimed to the world in his “Anti-Machiavel” that he 
was a lover of peace, that his ideal was Marcus Aurelius, and in 1740 
he attacked Austria in a time of profound peace. In matters educa- 
tional we find the same curious contradictions in that great ruler. 
Whilst some of the edicts on education issued by the philosopher-king 
breathed the most enlightened Liberalism—an example will be given 
in the course of this paper—a “Cabinet’s Ordre” of the 7th 
September, 1779, issued by the king-autocrat, laid down that “The 
“people in the country are only to learn a little reading and writing, 
“for if they are taught too much they will run to the towns in order to 
“become clerks, etc.” Frederick the Great and his successors did not 
wish to spread enlightenment among the masses by means of the 
schools, but intended to educate the people’to be dutiful subjects of 
their king, hard-working peasants and labourers satished with their 
station, and reliable and patriotic soldiers, ready to sacrifice their lives 
for their country. For these reasons the Prusso-German educational 
establishment has always borne a distinctly military character in its 
direction and organisation, and its first and principal object has been 
to teach and to enforce ‘discipline, to nationalise the people, and to 
create a strong sense of patriotism among them. That the elementary 
schools of Germany with their 9,000,000 children are still a most 
| powerful, perhaps the most powerful, tool in the hands of the German 

Government, may be seen from the guiding regulations laid down in 
1872 by Dr. Falk, the Prussian Minister of Education, for in these 
regulations we read :— 





. The object of the Prussian elementary school has always been to 
educate the growing generation to become pious, patriotic men and 
women who are able by means of the general education and training 
they receive to fill an honorable position in civil society. In what- 
ever way the relations of Church and State have been conceived, and 
whatever theological tendency was paramount at any period, the 
religious and moral education of youth has at all times been 
considered the foremost purpose of the schools, and never have the 
administrative authorities of the State wavered in pursuing the high 

` ideal of sowing the seeds of patriotic, religious, and moral sentiment in 
the children, so that they will become citizens whose inner worth can 
secure the welfare and preservation of the State. 

But side by side with this exalted ideal, the requirements of 
practical life have not been left out of sight. Childien must learn at 
school how to perform duties, they are to be habituated to work, to 
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take pleasure in their work, so as to become ‘efficient workers. This 
. has been the aim of popular education in Prussia since the earliest 
times, and to this day it is plainly understood by all administrative 
officers and teachers, and by the majority of parents, that it 1s the 
business of the elementary school not merely to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, but to teach the citizens cheerfully to serve their God, 
their native country and themselves. l l | 
The Sunday. schools in Great Britain have some 8,000,000 scholars ; . i 
the Sunday schools of Germany have only some 800,000-scholars. 
These two figures indicate at a glance the fundamental difference 
between English and German education. Whilst the leading feature 
in English schools is piety, the teaching of religion and the training of 
the character of the young, the leading feature of the German elemen- 
tary schools is militant patriotism and militarism, whilst moral and 
religious education is treated as a matter of secondary importance. | 
Singing plays a very large part in German education, and especially | 
in elementary. education, because singing assists splendidly in 
marching, and battles may be won by outmarching the enemy. . Hence 
the very first songs which a German child learns are military songs, 
such as :— 





I had a faithful comrade once, 

No better could there be, 
The drum was beat, the charge was led, 
Together to the strife we sped, 

And he kept step with me. 


A bullet camé; etc., ete. 


Dawn of day, dawn of day ! 
To death thou showest me the way, 
For when the bugles loudly blow, 
Full soon shall I be lying low, ` 
With many a comrade true. 
“i ; etc., etc. 


I have given all I am and have 
My heart, my head, my hand, 
To you for whom I live and love, 
My dear old Fatherland. 
etc., etc. 
The Chinese child learns spelling from the Confucian classics, f 
German child from tales illustrating German military valour. 
the English schools strive to elevate the child’s character by instill 
the civic virtues, the German schools strive almost exclusively 
teach discipline and to arouse and develop the military inclination, 
or rather the spirit of Jingoism, giving little consideration to thi 
training of character and practically none to the development of the 
civic virtues. The birthday of the Emperor and the anniversary of 
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the battle of Sedan are the two great school festivals, not only in the 
elementary schools but in the higher schools as well, and they are 
celebrated with patriotic songs, recitations, speeches, etc. The 
“Hereditary Enemy” plays a very large part in the elementary history 
books of Germany. No wonder, then, that the principal and almost 
the only game of German school children consists in playing at 
soldiers or at Frenchmen and Germans, which lately has been 
superseded by playing at Boers and Englishmen. In Bismarck’s 
words, “The mighty influence which the schools exercise in the 
“education of the nation consists in this, that the German child, when 
“handed over to the teacher, is like a blank sheet of paper, and all 
“that is written upon it during the course of elementary education is 
“written with indelible ink, and will last through life. The soul of 
“a child is like wax. Therefore he who directs the school directs 
“the country’s future.” From the earliest time to the present day 
the Prussian Government has educated the young to an aggressive 
military patriotism, and therefore it may be said that the German 
elementary school is a branch establishment of the German barracks. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany, particular stress has, during the last few decades, con- 
stantly been laid upon the duty of the schools to combat the Social 
Democratic movement, by pointing out its wickedness to the children. 
In an order of the Ist of May, 1889, William II. said: “I have for a 
“long time been occupied with the thought of making use of the 

“schools in their various grades for combating the spread of Socialistic 
“and Communist ideas. .... . The school must endeavour to create in 
“the young the conviction that the teachings of Social Democracy 
“not only ‘contravene the Divine command and Christian morals, but 
“are moreover impracticable.” However, the strenuous exertions of 
all the German schools to fight Socialism by depicting it as being 
wicked, unpatriotic and opposed to the Divine command have been 
perfectly fruitless. The fact that the Social Democrats, who are not 
merely a party of opposition but a party which opposes the German 
Government root and branch in all its works and all its ways, polled 
more than 3,000,000 votes in 1903, that almost one-third of the 
highly-educated German electorate is composed of “fellows without a 
“Fatherland, and enemies of their nation,” as they have been called 
by a most august personage in Germany, shows that the German 
elementary schools have glaringly failed in fulfilling the first and 
principal aim and purpose for which they have been created and for 
which they are strenuously working. 

The aim of the German elementary schools is, according to Dr. 
Falk, firstly, to promote patriotism; secondly, to foster religion and 
morality; thirdly, to fit the young for practical life. The tree is 
known by its fruit, and education by its results. We have seen that 


the German elementary schools have largely failed in their first and 
VOL. XC, . 35 
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principal aim, Let us now investigate the results of their religious, 
moral and practical education. 

There are but two great religions in Germany. The Roman 
Catholics, who form one-third of the population, are religious and 
pious, but their religiousness is not due to the influence of the State 
schools but to that of their Church, as may be seen from the fact that 
the Protestants of Germany, who form two-thirds of the population, 
are not at all religious. Protestantism is the State religion of Prussia, 


+ but all the endeavours of the Government to make the people 


religious have been in vain. Church-going is not even a social 
obligation in the Protestant parts of Germany, where churches are 
few, and Berlin is, according to the complaint of the present 
Emperor, that capital of the world which is worst provided with 
churches. Besides, the few Protestant churches in existence stand 
almost empty, if we deduct the soldiers and officers, who have com- 
pulsorily to attend Divine service. . 

Religiousness and morality ought to manifest themselves in action, 
not merely in church-going. The fact that there are on an average 
every year about 180,000 illegitimate births in Germany, whilst there 
are only about 50,000 illegitimate births in Great Britain, and the 
fact that there are every year about 12,000 suicides in Germany, as 
compared with only 3,000 suicides in Great Britain, seem conclusively 
to prove that the German schools have ill succeeded in fulfilling their 
second aim and object. Both Christianity and morality preach tolera- 
tion, yet toleration is in Germany conspicuous by its absence. Roman 


‘Catholics are ill-treated by the German Protestants, and Jews are’ 


iN-treated by both. It is difficult for Roman Catholics to follow an 
official career, for all Government posts are preferably given to 
Protestants, and for a Jew it is almost impossible to become a State 


official or military officer. In German advertisements for clerks, ) 


commercial travellers, domestic servants, etc., stipulations as to religion 
are frequent. From the foregoing it will be seen that as regards 
religious and moral education the German schools can hardly be 


= said to have achieved a pronounced success. 


The third aim of the elementary schools of Germany is to prepare 


` the young for practical life. As regards teaching, the German 


elementary schools compare favourably with the British elementary 
schools, not in their completeness, but in the wise limitation of their 
programmes. The German elementary schools teach chiefly homely 
and necessary subjects, the elements of knowledge, whilst the English 
elementary schools, having more ambitious aims, strive to give to the 
child of the people a knowledge more for show than for practical use, 
a smattering of everything, but often not a.sufficient knowledge of 
the most necessary things, such as writing and spelling. The 
German child learns a few necessary things fairly well, the English 
child learns many things ill, of which most are unnecessary. Whilst 


x. 
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German peasant children are satisfied to follow the occupation of 
their fathers, English country children too often hate the country, 
scorn the rural occupations, and desert the country for town, largely 
in consequence of the townified and totally unsuitable primary 
education which they have received. It is a misfortune when the 
town legislates for the country and determines its education. 


«~The German child learns in the primary school to obey, perhaps 


xy slavishly to obey ; ; English Board School education, erring in the 
opposite direction, gives the child too much liberty, often allows it to 


E ‘disobey, to be unruly. German school children are made to be 


ro 
owe 


orderly, punctual, courteous, clean; English Board School children are 
only too often allowed to be dirty, untidy, and rude to their teachers, 
and their teachers have hardly sufficient power to correct them when 
admonition has failed. The German teacher is an autocrat with a 
stick, who, it must be admitted, occasionally abuses his authority 
and ill-treats the children; the English teacher is only too often a 
meek man or woman of sorrows, who is ill-treated by the children. 
Discipline is the characteristic of the German school, lawlessness that 
of the English school. As regards order, discipline and the sane 
limitation of learning, I think that the German elementary schools 
compare favourably with the English schools. But the German masses 
are quite as ignorant and as narrow-minded as the English masses, 
perhaps more so, because they are naturally less curious. Germans 
read less than Englishmen. A navvy reading a newspaper during the 
dinner-hour is a sight almost unknown in Germany. The German 
workman is often content to obtain his political information from 
gossip with his comrades, whilst drinking his beer in the Wirtshaus, 
where he spends as a rule several hours a day. 

In England the upper and upper middle classes send their children 
to private schools, and the Board Schools have become preserves for 
the children of the poor. In Germany, on the other hand, the children 
of the rich and poor mingle in all the schools as freely as they mingle 
in the army. The cause of this diference between the English and 
the German educational systems is obvious. In Great Britain the 
children of the well-to-do used in the pre-Board-School times to 
go to private schools, and the children of the poor to charity schools. 
As the Board Schools were unfortunately evolved out of the old 
charity schools, the elementary schools of the English nation 
were born with the pauper stigma branded upon them. In Germany, 
on the other hand, where compulsory education for all was 
suddenly introduced, so to speak on the same day, all children 
had from the first to go to the schools which the Government 
had provided, especially as the German Government have never 
encouraged, but have distinctly discountenanced, the creation of 
private schools which would have infringed upon the educational 
monopoly of the State. Numerous large private elementary 
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schools and church and chapel schools similar to those existing in 
England, are unknown in Germany. Whilst there are in Germany 
60,000 elementary State schools with 9,000,000 children, there are 
only 643 private elementary schools, with 41,000 children. In other 
words, in Germany only one child out of every 250 goes to a private 


school. England has class schools and mass schools, Germany has. 


practically one kind of school—national schools. In England 
education of a class type, or, rather, education differentiating 
absolutely between classes and masses, tends to keep classes and 
masses asunder and to set them against each other; in Germany 
education of a democratic type causes classes and masses to com- 
mingle and to appreciate and understand each other. 

The English Board School child receives his tuition, his books and, 
if necessary, his meals, his boots, and his clothes gratis, and the child 
is thus encouraged to become, years after having left the school, a 
pauper, relying on charity, not on work, for a living. Besides, things 
which one can get for nothing are not appreciated, because they are 
considered to be worth nothing. Consequently, English parents 
accept gratuitous education grumblingly, as they would accept doles, 
and they take on the whole little interest in the training of their 
children. The German parents, on the other hand, have, as a rule, to 
pay small sums for the tuition of their children, to pay for their books, 
etc.; and the free gift of meals, boots and clothes to schoolchildren is 
practically unknown in that country. Consequently, the thrifty 
German parents who have to pay for the training of their children 
mean to get full value for their money, and take an interest in their 
children’s education. An English child can easily avoid going to 


| f 


school by the flimsiest of excuses, and parents often connive at the f 


avoidance of school, so that school attendance is very irregular in ; 


England, as the school statistics show. In Germany, a rigorous super- 


f 
H 
i 


vision and drastic and immediate punishment of parents, masters, and / 


others responsible for lack of attendance, causes avoidance of school 
attendance to be rare. 

Education, like service in the army, is democratic in Germany i im 
so far as it is compulsory and equal for al. The children of rich and 
poor sit on the same bench. The present Emperor was educated at 
the ordinary intermediate school of Cassel, sitting in the same room 
with the sons of the people, children of professional men, petty trades- 
men and the like. Whilst this indiscriminate mixing of the classes 
and masses in. the elementary and intermediate schools may, and 
probably does, lower the tone in the upper ranks of German society, 
it certainly tends to elevate the tone in the lower sphere, and to lift 
up the submerged millions. The unwashed sons of German artisans 


feel uncomfortable in their grime when looking at their better-cared- . 


for schoolfellows, and learn to wash themselves even without compul- 
sion, for example is better than precept, whilst dirty Board School 
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children feel quite comfortable, being accompanies, 

or less uncleanly mates of the slums. Besides, thi 

the classes urges the children of the poor to become betta... 

work and thrift, and kindles ambition in them at the most 

period of life, while the English School Board child is only tos : 
herd with the herd, to learn to be improvident, and to rely more ò {e 
bounty of the rich and of the local authorities, who generously provide 
for all, than on his own exertions. The ideal of the English middle- 
class thus is to become gentlemen—that is, to live a life of ease 
without work, and the ideal of the poor to live a life of ease at the cost 
of the community, whilst the ideal of the German middle-class and 
Jower-class is to become rich by work. Thus German education 
provides a powerful direct stimulus for national activity in Germany, 
whilst class education in England acts as an incentive to work as little 
as possible. 

The ambition of the children of the German poor often causes them 
to be the best scholars, and the spirit of emulation compels the 
children of the rich, who otherwise would be lazy, relying on their 
fathers’ wealth and their assured prospects, to work much more 
energetically than they would do in schools where they need compete 
only with their social equals. Owing to the great educational oppor- 
tunities given to the German poor and to the ambition awakened in 
them to get on, many of the leading scientists, medical men, lawyers, 
Government officials, etc., of Germany have risen from the very lowest 

} social stratum, whilst in Great Britain hardly any except the children 
of the middle-class are to be found in scientific and professional 
circles, 

The mingling of the classes in the lower and the higher schools of 
Germany is due partly to the influence of Luther already referred to, 
but chiefly to that of Napoleon I. When both the professional army 
and the caste system of Prussia were defeated on the fields of Jena 
d Auerstidt, it became clear to Prussian patriots that the era of 
national armies and of a national organisation of the State had arrived, 
shat the time of class rule, of the “Klassenstaat,” had gone by. The 
‘Tugendbund,” the Moral and Scientific League of Virtue, which was 
ated after the disasters of 1806, strove to regenerate and to lift up 
humiliated country by elevating the masses. Stein, Hardenberg, 
ichte, Niebuhr and the two Humboldts wished to bind rich and 
oor, classes and masses, together intoa harmonious co-operating whole 
for the defence of the country. With this object in view, they strove 
to give the same educational opportunities to all, and to’ give to all 
citizens an equal intellectual and educational stake in the country. 
Napoleon’s motto, “La carriére ouverte aux talents” was adopted by 
Prussia. Notwithstanding the reactionary tendencies of latter times, 
equalty in education, which had sprung from the disastrous war of 
1806-7, remained a characteristic of the Prusso-German schools. 
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Hence we do not find in Germany a strong desire, based on social 
prejudices, to prevent the children of the lower classes from enjoying 
a liberal education. 

The secondary schools.of Germany are in the main. cramming 
establishments of the worst type, and they are treated by parents and 
children as a great but unavoidable evil Professional careers require, 
as a rule, nine years’ preparatory study at the Gymnasium, which 
German boys enter when nine years old, and between the ninth and 
the eighteenth year German boys studying at the Gymnasia are 
exclusively occupied with cramming. The Gymnasium is the classical 
school of Germany, in which Latin and Greek form the nucleus of 
tuition, and in those schools the dead languages as well as the ‘modern 
ones are taught in the most pitiful manner. Nothing in literature is 
more beautiful, and nothing can be more elevating or more beneficial 
for the development of the intellect and of taste than the reading of 
the Greek and Latin classics either in the original or in translation ; 
but the Greek and Latin classics are not read but “translated,” slowly 
dissected, and every fragment carefully examined under the micro- 
scope, by the unfortunate scholar under the direction of dry-as-dust 
philologists. A brilliant speech of Cicero or Demosthenes, which 
requires to be read in a few hours in order to be appreciated, is slowly 
chewed, re-chewed, and again re-chewed during three months. The 
modern languages are taught in the same idiotic fashion, and even 
the masterpieces of German literature are not read and enjoyed, but 
pedantically pulled to pieces, line by line and word by word, as if it | 
were the aim of the German intermediate schools to convert the 

` German nation into a race of philologists, authors of grammars and 
compilers of dictionaries. Other subjects are similarly treated. 
History, for instance, is learned from handbooks which in the smallest 
possible.compass give the maximum of facts and dates, and in these 
no attempt is made to show the organic development of states or the 
causes and consequences of historical events. Therefore the Germ 

- schoolbooks of history are merely compendia of facts and dates, an 

are about as interesting as is a railway time-table. During nine year 

the unfortunate German boys are compelled to commit to memory a 

immense quantity of unconnected, unpalatable and mostly usele 

information presented in the most repellent form. 
It may be that nine years of continual cramming is useful in tH 
that it improves the memory of the pupils; but it seems more likel 
that the memory suffers by being overtaxed. On the other hand the : 
harm done by constant cramming, which is merely undertaken for the 
object of passing an examination, is incalculable. Since no attempt 
is made to develop the independent thinking power of the scholar, the 
unfortunate pupils become learned automata, and though they have 
some knowledge of Latin and Greek and French and various sciences, 
they are usually not able to write German correctly. The German 
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newspapers and modern German books are atrociously written. Since 
the examination with which the nine years’ torture ends has to be 
passed to enable the scholar to attend the university and to become a 
professional man, the insane tyranny of the Gymnasium has to be 
borne. When at last freedom dawns for the martyrs, the first act of 
those who after nine years’ weary and almost useless labour have 
passed the concluding examination often is to make a bonfire of their 
books. A German who has passed the “Arbiturienten Examen” 
endeavours, as a rule, to forget as rapidly as possible all the useless 
stuff which he had to learn during nine mis-spent years’ 

The authorities responsible for the programme of the German 
Gymnasium probably think that that institution is most admirably 
adapted for preparing the young intelligence for successful profes- 
sional or administrative careers, but they might be enlightened as to 
the proper character of intermediate education by the broad-minded 
instructions of Frederick the Great, delivered to the professors of the 
Civil and Military Academy for Young Gentlemen, in which the King 
said :— 


The masters shall studiously endeavour not only to store the 
memories of the pupils with useful knowledge, but above all to create 
in them a certain agility of mind, which shall render them capable of 
applying themselvés not to one study alone but to any that may be 
found expedient, in particular to the cultivation of their reason and 
to the forming of their judgment. To this end, it is necessary that 
the masters should accustom their pupils to form just and clear ideas 
of things. 


Besides, Frederick the Great wished the young intelligence of the 
nation to be fully and liberally instructed in political matters, for he 
wrote in the same Memoire :— 


The preceptor will confine himself to giving his pupils an idea of 
the rights of citizens, the rights of the people, the rights of the 
monarch, and of that which is called Law. He will not fail to impress 
upon their minds that Law, being destitute of any actual sanctity for 
enforcing its observance, is a vain phantom that sovereigns do not 
fail to display in their instructions and manifestoes, though they 
often violate its principles in their own conduct. 


The broad-minded precepts of Frederick the Great have been 
tterly forgotten in Germany. A highly-educated young German, 
who has spent twelve years at school, has as a rule not sufficient know- 
ledge of the political affairs of his country to be able to read the 
newspaper with profit, and he has, as a rule, no knowledge whatever 
of his rights. 

On the 4th of December, 1890, William II. made a very long 
speech on the reform of intermediate education in Germany, which is 
all the more interesting as the Emperor, through his own experience 


` 


to England, the admiration and eulogy of English philologists notwith- ' 


had taught that “Bodily exercise profiteth little,” and bodily exercis 


unprofitable, but also to be little in accordance with that dignifie 
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in Cassel, was practically acquainted with the tyranny of the 
‘Gymnasium and its worthlessness. In that speech he bitterly com- » 
plained :— 


. The cause of the mis- saion given is this, that the philo- 
conn have been the beati possidentes of the Gymnasium, and that these 
have laid all stress upon the matters to be learned but not upon the 
forming of character and upon the requirements of practical life. 
They think that the chief thing is that the young man should 
‘know ” as much as possible. Whether their knowledge be. useful 
or useless to them in after life, is treated as a matter of secondary 
importance. We ought to educate young Germans, sons of the 
nation, not young Greeks and Romans. We ought to desert the pro- 
gramme received from the ancient monasteries. We cannot go on in 
this manner. 


Sixteen years have passed since this Seh was made, but the 
passive resistance of the German philologists has proved stronger 
than the Emperor's reforming zeal. The German intermediate schools 
are still torture houses for the mind, where the memory is overloaded 
and the intelligence stunted and destroyed. The education given at 
the intermediate schools of Germany should be a warning example 


standing. After all, we are not all philologists. 
In his speech of the 4th of December, 1890, the Emperor also , 


-mentioned that, owing to over-study, often three-quarters of the 


scholars in the upper classes are shortsighted, that in his own class 
at Cassel eighteen young men out of twenty-one had to wear glasses. 
No doubt over-study is largely responsible for the prevalence. of 
shortsightedness in Germany, but the evil effect of constant cramming 
of the mind is aggravated by the utter neglect of the body of the 
‘German pupil. According to the ideas of the medizval Churchmen, 
who are responsible for the programme of the German Gymnasium, 
the body was vile matter and was to be neglected! and to be 
chastised when the flesh, the devil, rebelled against the soul, whils 
mind and soul were to be cherished and cultivated. Already St. Pau 










was, until lately, considered by German thinkers not only to b 


bearing which a devotee of science ought to manifest in his depo 
ment and in his every action. | 
Germany is by nature a gameless country. Whilst the sporting 


‘history of Great Britain can be traced back at least 1,000 years, sport, 


in the English sense, was until lately unknown among the masses of 
Germany. Prussia’s defeat by Napoleon I. in 1806 created a kind of 
sport, Turnen, German gymnastics. Jahn, an enthusiastic patriot, 
wished to raise in Prussia a race of warriors similar to the ancient 
Germans described by Tacitus. ‘He introduced not only modern 
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gymnastics, but strove at the same time to arouse the fighting spirit 
and the sense of independence among the people. By his agitation 
he made himself and his gymnasts obnoxious to the reactionary 
Government which ruled Prussia after the defeat of Napoleon, and 
the result was that the Government imprisoned Jahn and dissolved 
the gymnastic society as dangerous to the State. After a time 
gymnastics were again encouraged by the State, and now every inter- 
mediate school possesses a gymnasium similar to the English 
gymnasia. The gymnastic exercises with bars, ladders, etc., are 
excellent, but only two hours a week were allotted to them up to 1891, 
when, through the Emperor’s action, a third hour was added. As the 
quantity of apparatus is limited, the German schoolboy has on an 
average hardly more than fifteen or twenty minutes of gymnastic 
exercise during the week. Games such as football and cricket being 
unknown in Germany, the Government tried to add “regulated play ” 
in homoceopathic doses to regulated gymnastics. Even at the 
universities organised sport, a little fencing excepted, is practically 
non-existent. Playfulness is neither a characteristic of the German 
people nor of German life, and as regards physical education, the 
German schools are worthless. 

\ Germany has no less than 22 universities, at which almost 3,000 
professors and lecturers teach about 40,000 students, and the number 
of the university students in Germany is increasing at a most remark- 
able rate. In 1870-1 there were 12,256 university students in 
Germany; in 1903, 37,077 were counted in that country. In a little 
more than 30 years the number of students in the German universities 

, has more than trebled, and it is still growing by leaps and bounds. 

| However, it may be doubted whether it is a matter for congratulation 

that the German universities are turning out an ever-growing army of 
unemployed doctors, lawyers, theologians and teachers, who by the 
pressure of their competition lower the status of all professions and 
form a huge learned, and therefore the more dangerous, proletariat. 
though the German universities are still leading in various depart- 
ents of abstract science, they do not appear to be superior to the 

igh schools of Great Britain in direct national utility. In fact, I 

venture to affirm that the average British doctor, lawyer, clergyman 

r schoolmaster is distinctly superior to his German colleague. The 

periority of the German universities, which was very great in 

e time when university teaching in this country was at its lowest 

ebb, is a thing of the past. The chief effect of the activity of the 

German universities in creating a huge proletariat of unemployed 

professional men is this, that the output of books, mostly worthless, 

has enormously increased in Germany. During the last thirty years 

the number of new books published in that country has in round 

figures increased from about 10,000 to about 30,000 per year. 
Although Germany is no longer a model to Great Britain in 
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elementary, intermediate and practical university education, she is no 
doubt far ahead of this country in technical education. Therefore 
the German technical high schools are far more popular with foreign 
students than are the German universities. Of the students at the 
_ polytechnica, 20 per cent. are foreigners.; of the students at the 
forestry academies, 30 per cent. are foreigners; of the students at 
the mining academies, almost 40 per cent. are foreigners; of the 
students at the universities only 8 per cent. are foreigners. The 
efficiency and the benefit of technical education in Germany have 
been very much exaggerated in this country. German technical ` 
education, like German. general education, is more extensive than. 
' Intensive, more showy than practical and thorough, and in not a few 
instances its efforts are misdirected. For instance, enormous exertions 
have been made to advance architecture and the building trade, and 
no expenses have been spared, but the results achieved are the reverse 
of satisfactory. The designs of the public and private buildings which 
during the last decade have been erected are as a rule laboured, 
unpleasing, or ugly, and the inner arrangements are unpractical. The 
new House of Parliament is a case in point. The numerous pre- 
tentious but ugly monuments lately erected in Berlin and elsewhere also 
testify to the fact that schools may give knowledge but cannot give | 
ability. There is a German proverb, “Je gelehrter desto verkehrter,” 
“The greatest fool is a learned fool.” There is much truth in that 
proverb.. l À 

Germany.has a huge number of technical schools of every grade. 
There are technical schools for apprentices, for artisans, for foremen; 
for managers, for directors of industrial establishments, for merchants __, 
and bankers, etc, and every day additional technical schools are 
created. Besides, itinerant instructors visit the villages which are 
too’small to have technical schools of their own. In many instances 
technical education is compulsory. The thing is being overdone. 
Felisch wrote: “We pay for our greater theoretical knowledge wit 
“diminished ‘practical ability,” and Von Steinbeis lately complained 
“Theoretical education has been given such a preponderance tha 
“even in our smallest workshops the pedantic spirit of the schoc 
“penetrates the air, a spirit which is not exactly conducive to quic 
“and efficient work, and which is absent in countries which hav 
“arrived at a higher stage of industrial development than Germany 
Carl Roscher, speaking of the learned proletariat issuing from tl 
Technical High Schools, complains of the insufficient supply o 
practical workers of the better class, and is of opinion that “compared _ 
“with England and the United States the education of our young 
“engineers at the Technical High Schools costs too much money and 
“too much time.” Ina lengthy report on German technical education, 
published in 1902 by the United States Commissioner of Labour, we 
read with regard to the Technical High Schools: “The education 
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“here received often exceeds the real needs of many branches of 
“industry. Hence there may result a loss of time which could have 
“been devoted to obtaining practical skill.” 

Many similar opinions given by high authorities on technical educa- 
tion could be quoted, which show that Charlottenburg and the other 
Technical High Schools of Germany, at which an army of more than 
12,000 students are trained, are not an unmixed blessing, and it 1s 
not without cause that the best engineers in the world are the 
practically trained English engineers, although their theoretical 
knowledge is small, if compared with that of their inferior German 
competitors. It cannot be admitted that the industrial success 
of Germany is due to the general education of the masses of industrial 
workers. The fact that practically every man in Germany can read 
and write has little if anything to do with that country’s prosperity and 
the flourishing state of its industries. The Belgian industries are 
comparatively far more flourishing than are those of Germany; yet in 
Belgium 128 out of every 1,000 recruits are unable to write. It should 
also not be forgotten that Great Britain had the best workmen in the 
world at the time when her workers were practically uneducated. 

The foregoing sketch, which, for want of space, is necessarily 
incomplete, should suffice to show that German education, although it 
has not a few excellent points, is in many respects exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. The chief practical value of the German schools consists, in 
my opinion, not in the knowledge disseminated, but in the discipline 
instilled, but that part of German education has not been copied by 
the educational authorities of this country, who have merely looked 
at the programmes of the German schools, and have taken the 

- shadow of German education for its substance. English education, 
and especially English primary education, is apt to make men lazy and 
women flighty. It teaches them the way of getting a living without 
labour ; it teaches them self-indulgence and selfishness. Individualism 
in the worst sense, every one for himself, is the motto of the English 
school; and the result is that the people endeavour to make a living 
ather by exploiting others than by working themselves. Even coster- 

ongers and crossing-sweepers endeavour to be “employers of 
‘labour,” and to live by other people’s work. German education, on 
‘he other hand, teaches the young to work, to obey, and before all to 
pbey the authorities, and that lesson is still further driven into every 
erman man after he has left school by the most powerful educational 
agency of Germany, the German Army. German education, both civil 
and military, has by its teaching of discipline created a docile popula- 
tion of willing workers, who are easily led by a conscientious, able 
and well-intentioned administration ; it has created a population which, 
more readily than the British population, places the interests of the 
country above personal and pecuniary interests. Bagehot wrote :— 
“The natural impulse of the English people is to resist authority,” and 
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he might have added, “to resist each other.” That spirit is a national 
misfortune. In Germany no similar spirit of instinctive and 
unreasoning resistance to the authorities and no similar spirit of mutual 
distrust among the citizens, which is the natural corollary of 
individualism and of free, unlimited and mutually destructive competi- 
` tion’of all with all—the de/lum omnium contra omnes of Hobbes—is 
noticeable. Therefore national organisation and national co-operation 
in matters political and economical, which have made Germany great, 
could easily be established in that country. It cannot too often and 
too loudly be asserted that Germany has become great and powerful 
not through her education, as synonymous with knowledge, but through 
her discipline. National co-operation, the co-ordination of all the 
national forces, which is developed to a higher extent in Germany 
than in any other country, has proved stronger than, individualism, 
which squanders the national forces in constant internecine warfare. 
But co-ordination is impossible without subordination. Unfortunately 
the spirit of subordination seems to be incompatible with the spirit of 
Democracy. According to a, great . philosopher, the spirit of 
Democracy is the spirit of jealousy and distrust. ‘German administra- 
tion, with its highly-developed centralisation and its vast discretionary 
powers, is based on the confidence of the ruled in their rulers; British | 
administration, with its minute sub-division of power, and its countless 
checks and counter-checks, which serve rather to obstruct than to 
regulate, is based upon distrust. 

Germany owes her political and economic success certainly not to 
the book knowledge which her citizens receive in her schools, for the 
German schools, like all other schools, merely turn out a mob of semi- , 
educated mediocrities possessed of an overworked and tortured 
memory and of an under-developed or an undeveloped intelligence. 
Indeed, I venture emphatically to affirm that Germany, with all. her 
schools and universities, and with her.army of 300,000 ‘teachers, is a 
far less intelligent and far less cultured nation than is the Britis 
nation. The general intelligence and culture of a nation may b 
measured by' the Press, which appeals to all, and which reflects th 
national mind as ina mirror ; and I think that no educated Germar 
will contradict me if I state that the whole Press of Germany—dailies 
weeklies, monthlies—is not only vastly inferior to the British Pres 
but it 1s quite unworthy of the intelligence of a cultured nation. Th 
German newspapers and periodicals, generally speaking, are filled no% 
with facts but with trash, and the leading dailies, such as the KöZnische 
Zeitung, Frankfurter Zeitung and Vosszsche Zeitung, which contain 
very little positive information even if compared with a minor provincial 
English paper, are read only by a few, having on an average a circula- 
tion of only about 30,000. A comparison of the Times with the 
Kölnische Zeitung, of the Daily Mail with the Berliner Lokalan- 
geiger or Der Tag, of Punch with Kladderadatsch, of the Deutsche 
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Rundschau and the Deutsche Revue with the great English monthlies, 
will show that the reading matter presented to all ranks and classes 
of German society is of a deplorable type. The German Press is a 
century behind the English Press, and the low standard of the whole 
German Press shows that the German nation is not a nation of 
thinkers. On the contrary. 
Schopenhauer wrote: “Few learned men have as much common- 
“sense as is frequently found in the quite unlearned.” Most great 
men have either lacked school training or have been amateurs. Our 
greatest engineering geniuses were working men devoid of technical 
education. Arkwright, originally a barber, was never at school; Josiah 
Wedgwood started work when eleven years old; Alfred Krupp was a 
smith; Edison was a newsvendor; and a hundred similar examples 
could easily be quoted. The greatest men, not only in industry, but 
in all ranks of life, were self-taught. After all a teacher cannot teach 
more than he knows, and teachers, being usually mediocrities, turn 
out mediocrities. Art, industry and science flourished most in this 
country when education was at its lowest ebb. Education will give 
us neither political nor industrial leaders, for these must educate them- 
selves. At the same time it should not be forgotten that leaders 
without followers are almost useless, and the utility of the German 
schools hes in this, that they turn out a huge rank and file of educated 
mediocrities, The hosts of mediocre German chemists have estab- 
lished the most flourishing industry in the world by making use of 

the inventions of thé great chemical geniuses of England and France 
who, lacking an adequate rank and file, were unable to utilise their 
inventions in their own country. 

The foregoing paper shows that German education has in this 
country been much overvalued and much misunderstood, and it seems 
to be a dangerous experiment to model British education on the more 
unsatisfactory part of German education, the dissemination of know- 
edge, which is by no means the strong point of the German educa- 
onal system except from the philologists point of view. After 
all, great national institutions, such as Parliament, civil service, army 
ind schools, cannot mechanically be copied from other nations, because 
ch institutions are not dead things, but living organisms which have 
owly grown up from a deep historical and national foundation. 
ational education and national armies must before all be national, 
they must be in accordance not only with the peculiar requirements 
of the country, but also with the peculiar character and spirit of its 
inhabitants. If we wish to introduce the German educational system 
into Great Britain, and to make it a success, we must begin by turning 
Englishmen into Germans. 
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_ a kind of crude comfort which may be 100 years behind the nervous 


can be exacted from a labourer in Luxembourg for access to the Jan 


HOME-INDUSTRY AND. PEASANT-FARMING 
| IN BELGIUM, Il 


E have seen in a previous article how the miserable conditions 

in which the Flemish peasants live are due to access to the 

land having been denied them. We shall now see that in Luxem- 
bourg, and for that matter in the whole of the Ardennes, what access 
to the land has been left to the labourers has enabled them to live in 


life of modern days, but which certainly is infinitely superior to the 
misery of the Flemings. Also in Luxembourg by far the greater part 
of the land is in private possession; out of a total area of 400,585 
hectares almost 300,000 belong to private individuals; but the State 
owns 11,278 hectares of forests, and the communes possess 75,875 
hectares of wood and 16,346 hectares of uncultivated land, which thus 
means more than 250,000 acres of land out of a million in the 
possession of the community. Thanks to these extensive common 
possessions access is open to the land for the landless in various ways; 
but, furthermore, instead of 343 inhabitants per square kilometer as in 
East Flanders, we have only 50 in Luxembourg. Consequently ther 
is not much land-hunger in Luxembourg, for there is land enough fo 
almost everybody; and according to the Recensement Général, of 1895 
instead of the 3,839 fr. per hectare which the peasants of East Flander 
have to pay, 1,074 fr. per hectare or 430 fr. (417) per acre is all the 














But access to the land means opportunity for everybody to ‘become 
his own master, to be able to work for himself. And no one being 
willing to work for others for less than he can gain by working 
for himself, it follows that wages are high in Luxembourg in proportion 
to what they are in Flanders. As the Recensement Général, of 1895, 
page 419,—after having explained that the higher wages in Luxem- 


' bourg are due to the great areas of uncultivated land, which by degrees 


are being brought under culture,—plaintively putsit: ... “The influence 
“of this accidental circumstance is accentuated by the absence of a class 
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“of veritable labourers for whom their wages constitute their sole source 
“of income. The labour necessary for the work in the fields is 
“recruited from the class of small peasant-proprietors, who are more 
“exacting than the labourers.” Of course they are; in common with 
all of us, they want all their labour is worth, and thanks to the access 
to the land they are able to obtain a great deal of it, while the poor 
landless Flemings must take what they can get. 

It may be said at once that owing to the sparse population, to the 
unfavourable climate and soil, and to the old-fashioned methods of 
production, the labour of a man will not produce nearly as much in the 
Ardennes as in Flanders. But thanks to the circumstances just 
described, he is able to retain much more of the produce than the 
Flemish peasant. And characteristically enough: Wherever there are 
to be found extensive communal possessions there the wages are 
higher than anywhere else in Belgium, and, of course, the well-being 
of the people greater. It is more than a coincidence that those parts 
of Belgium where the agricultural labourers are able to earn enough 
to live on in comparative decency are not those where Nature rewards . 
the incessant toil of man by exuberant harvests; but, on the contrary, 
those where niggard Nature yields a scant return to the effort of man, 

but where the possession of the largest areas of common land permits 
the labourers to work for themselves, if the wages offered them seem 
insufficient. 

A few instances will amply corroborate this. While, as we have 
seen, wages for men without food are only averaging 1.63 fr. in East 
Flanders and 1.68 fr, in West Flanders, we find that in the arrondisse- 
ment of Neufchateau the wages are on an average 2.53 fr, but while 
in Flanders practically no land is left in common possession, in the 
arrondissement of Neufchateau there are 50,690 hectares of wood and 
11,695 hectares of uncultivated land belonging to the communes, in 
addition to 6,239 hectares of forests owned by the State, while private 
proprietors possess 20,971 hectares of woods and 10,999 hectares of 
uncultivated land only. (Recensement Général, 1895, Tome IV., page 
14.) Again, in the arrondissement of Philippeville wages are 2.58 fr. 
nd we find the communes possessing 16,758 hectares of woods and 
8,014 hectares of uncultivated land as against 19,758 hectares of 
oods and 19,089 hectares of uncultivated land in private possession. 
(Ibid, page 250.) Further, in the arrondissement of Thuin wages 
average 2.63 fr., while the communes possess 11,022’ hectares of wood- 
land as against 14,088 hectares belonging to private owners. (Ibid. 
page 134.) And, finally, we find that in ‘the arrondissement of 
Verviers—-embracing the beautiful district South of Verviers, in which 
are found the extensive forests of the old bathing resort Spa—wages 
are 2.59 fr, while the State possesses 6,311 hectares of forests and the 
communes 8,880 hectares .as . against 19,195 hectares in private 
ownership. 
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It is. a very striking fact that four of the five arrondissements of . 
Belgium in which agricultural wages are highest are those in which 
_ the greatest areas of productive land have been retained in common 
. possession. Now it might be said that the comparatively high wages 
in these four arrondissements are due to other causes, and principally 
to the scarcity of population in these districts, but this is only to 
turn the argument upside down. For where access to the land is free, 
wages are determined not by the number.of workers competing for 
work, but solely by the return a labourer can obtain by his work on 
the land. And as the experience from: the whole of Eastern Europe 
teaches us, wages may be miserably low, even in thinly populated 
countries, if access to the land is denied the workers, while, on.the 
other hand, in a district with much common land the price-of land will 
generally be low, access to the land, therefore, open to everybody, and 
the opportunity of working for themselves thus free to all. It is evident 
that scarcity of population may, and frequently does, contribute to. 
keep down the price of land, because competition for it will be less 
keen; but then it is the low price of land and. not the scarcity of labour 
_ which is the primeval cause of high wages. As a matter of fact we 
also find that land-values in three of the four arrondissements are 
lower than the. average for the province in which they are situated, | 
while in the fourth case they are only a trifle higher. While the average 
for the province of Hainaut is 3,262 fr. per hectare, it 1s for the 
arrondissement of Thuin 2,433 fr. only, and while in the province of 
Liége. land values average 3,075 fr, they are only 2,183 fr. in the 
arrondissement of Verviers. In Philippeville they are 1,518 fr. as 
against 1,973 fr. for the province of Namur, and only in Neufchateau 
are they 1,099 fr. as against 1,074: fr. for the province. 

It might be said that in the case of Verviers it 1s the vicinity to the 
German frontier, with the rich industrial district of the Rhine, which 
influences the wages. But if this really. were so, wages. would be high 
also in the. province of Limbourg, which also borders on that district 
Far from this being so, we here find a population no more dense tha 
that of Namur satisfied to work on the land for wages.averaging 1.44 fr 
Land values.are-low enough here, averaging 2,080 fr. per hectare fo 
the province, but the return of the land is very poor just because of.th 
scarcity of population. Only by intensive culture carried out by 
teeming population could the extremely sterile soil be forced to yield ` 


oad 













_ tich crops, and therefore, in spite of large but almost. entirely 


unproductive communal possessions, wages reach: their lowest depth in 
this thinly-populated province. "We thus find that scarcity of 
population has been entirely unable’to elevate the standard of wages 
in this province, because there is no access to productive land. _ 

We thus see that neither the argumeng fetched from the scarcity of 
population nor the one based upon the vicinity of the German frontier 
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can invalidate the contention, that the high wages in the arrondissement 
of Verviers are essentially due to the possession of rich common lands. 
With regard to the arrondissement of Thuin it might be argued that 
the nearness of the coal-fields of Charleroi, and in addition to this—as 
also in the case of Philippeville and Neufchateau—the vicinity of 
France may be the cause of the high wages paid. Now it is evident 
that the higher wages paid in France as also in the coal-mines 
contribute to keep up wages, but there is no reason why this influence 
should be stronger in the arrondissements in question than anywhere 
else in those parts of the country. Wages, however, are higher in 
Thuin, for while agricultural wages here are 2.65 fr, they are m 
Charleroi—right in the centre of the coal-fields, but with hardly any 
common land—only 2.63 fr, and in Nivelles~which arrondissement 
is situate at about the same distance from the coal-fields as Thuin, but 
in which the communes possess no land worth mentioning—1.84 fr. 
only. And Neufchateau and Philippeville are no nearer the French 
frontier than Bruges, but while wages in Philippeville are 2.58 fr. and 
in Neufchateau 2.53 fr, in Bruges they are only 1.50 fr, so even 
though the nearness of the French frontier may have some influence 
all round,—in Ypres, in West Flanders, close to the French frontier, for 
I instance, the wages average 1.75 fr,—it is evident that it is not the 
proximity to France which is the determining cause of the greater 
height of wages in the arrondissements in question. 

There is thus no way out of it except to recognise that if 
agricultural wages in the four arrondissements mentioned are a good 
deal higher than anywhere else in Belgium, with the single exception 
of Charleroi, where even the existence of rich coal-fields cannot drive 
up wages to the level of those in the poor and barren arrondissement 
of Thuin, the reason can only be one, the existence of common land. 

But though wages are higher, though the workers, thanks to the 
possession ‘of common lands; have been suffered to retain considerably 
more of the product of their labour, it is not a great deal they earn 
altogether. For Nature’s return to labour is not very bountiful in the 
Ardennes. Villages are few and far between, separated by large 
reas of sombre, wood-clad rock, of heaths grown with furze and ling, 
f bogs and moors from which the stagnant water in the evening 
enwraps field and mountain and valley alike in an icy cold fog equally 
injurious to animal and to plant life. Spring is short and summer late 
in coming, and many a night after a hot day the insidious frost sneaks 
out of the moors and ruins the hopes of the peasant. Nor is the soil 
extremely grateful. As a rule it is rather light, and in order to obtain 
good crops it 1s necessary for the peasant to till it well and to manure 
it generously. But labour and manure are just the things which 
peasants in their remote villages need most and have least of in their 
isolated battle against the Yastness of Nature. In the Monographie 
de l Ardenne, page 90, published by the Government in the year 
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1899, it is said: “The amelioration of the climate is possible, but on 
“condition that the proprietors and the public authorities unite to 
“undertake it” And again: “Land of which the humidity is not 
“excessive.constitutes pastures of mediocre quality. A little work and 
“the application of artificial manure would very often suffice to make 
“such land produce crops of some value. Good uncultivated areas, 
“having a deep layer of arable soil are very numerous.” 

Such is man’s failure in his isolated struggle to wring from Nature a 
return for his toil: The spontaneous work of teeming generations of 
Flemish peasants has, so to speak, automatically transformed the hard- 
pan of Flanders into a garden, because, like the bees in their hive, each 
man built his cell close to his neighbour’s and thus, while each one 
has been working for his own benefit, he has at the same time been 
working for the benefit of society. Flanders has been brought under 
cultivation by the unity of the individualistic efforts of a dense 
population, working unconscious of the fact that they all worked 
towards the same end. In the Ardennes this unconscious activity has 

been replaced by a conscious policy onthe part of the Government 
having in view this same object, the bringing under culture of the land. 
It 1s interesting to see whither this Government interference has led. 

Up to the middle of last century the commons of the Ardennes were | 
much larger than at.the present day. The land was badly cultivated 
or not cultivated at all, and even the forests did not give much profit. 
But there was land enough for everybody, and the nght to a share in 
the commons enabled even the poorest to keep a cow and a pig and 
gave him fuel for the winter. There was no possibility for anybody to 
grow rich, but on the other hand there was no poverty. 

Then the Government stepped in. To promote a better cultivation 
of the enormous tracts of common land a law was passed on the 25th 
of March, 1847, by which the communes were given the right to 
alienate their possessions. - There are no figures available to show 
the areas sold, but they were very considerable, and even the 
Monographie de l Ardenne admits “that a great number of communes 
“made haste to sell their lands in order to obtain cash.” 

The immediate result of the law was to throw very large areas o 
land on the market, and, consequently, the prices obtained by th 
communes were derisory. Not infrequently forests which are now 
worth £60 per acre were sold for-a few francs per hectare. But the poor 
“had lost their share in the commons all the same, and in such communes 
where the commons were sold a landless proletariat grew up. The 
‘social condition of the people had been aggravated, one of the 
foundations of peasant-proprietorship—the possession of common 
land—had been taken away, but this was almost the only result of 
-the law. The object of it, the bringing under culture of the land, was 
-not attained. 

For the very cheap prices at which the land was sold tempted the ~ 
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peasants to buy much more than they could cultivate with advantage. 
This was just a case where the isolated effort of the individual was of 
no avail against the vastness of wild, unconquered Nature. What is 
the good of a man draining his field if the water cannot find any outlet, 
because it stands high in the fields of his neighbours? And what is 
the advantage of a peasant possessing hundreds of acres of land, if 
the labour and manure at his disposal do not even sufhce for twenty? 
The land brought under culture in this way generally gave one or two 
good harvests owing to the virgin fertility accumulated in the light soul 
during the centuries, but when the peasant had to commence manuring 
it out of his scanty supply of stable-manure, the result, as a rule, was 
that he lost both manure and seed, not to speak of his labour. Conse- 
quently he had to leave the land to itself, and in a few years’ time it 
was again covered with furze.and ling. But he was fortunate if 
nothing worse befell him. Often the debt contracted in order to 
acquire the land was the ruin of him, and not only the land bought but 
also his own little holding was sold for the debt. The Bulletin de la 
Société Centrale Forestière de Belgique, for February, 18096, 
graphically describes the fate -of these peasants in the following 
sentence: “Often, very often, too often at any rate, all cultivators 
“acquire fields which they cannot cultivate as they should because they 
“do not possess the material or labour necessary. Under these 
“circumstances their purchase yields them 2 to 3 per cent., perhaps, 
1 “hardly ever more, while the debt created by this purchase is to be 
“paid off at the rate of 5 per cent. interest every year. This § per 
“cent. interest is the cancer which corrodes the little all of the peasant 
“and slowly but surely devours him. Ruin is assured.” 

The Government having at length recognised its mistake, has, 
during the last ten years been unwilling, to grant permission to the 
communes to sell their communal possessions, and a great number of 
communes having been wise enough not to make use of the right to 
alienate when they had it, there are still large areas of land in common 
wnership inthe Ardennes. According to the Recensement Général, of 
895, 46.66 per cent. of all the forests and 29.71 per cent. of the 
cultivated land of the province of Luxembourg belonged to the 
ommunes, while in the province of Namur the corresponding figures 
were 43.9 per cent. and 40.2 per cent. respectively. 

Thus it will be seen that, although sadly diminished, the communal 
land is still of sufficient importance to play a considerable part in the 
economic and social life of the people in the Ardennes. There are, of 
course, many communes where the patrimony of the poor, the common 
land, has been entirely alienated, but there are a greater number still 
where the commons, whether they be large or small, have been 
preserved. And of late years there is even a strong tendency toward 
enlarging them. There are a goodly number of communes in which 
the inhabitants, instead of paying rates, have the right to free fuel, fire- 
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wood of a value of up to 200 fr. being distributed annually to each 
“feu,” while the poor, after having sold their share, are permitted 
during the winter to collect dead wood and litter m the forests and to 
graze their cow and their goats along the communal roads. And in 
spite of all this a number of communes have such a surplus out of the 
communal forests that during the last ten years these communes have 
been able to buy forests for an aggregate amount of 480,000. Thus 
may be mentioned the commune of Haut Fays in the arrondissement 
of Neufchateau. Here about 1,200 hectares of forest are preserved in 
communal possession, and the revenue from this common land much 
more than covers the communal expenses, after a distribution of 
12: cubic metres of firewood to each family has taken place. The 
surplus is saved up for the purchase of more land, and recently a forest 
of 42 hectares has been bought by the commune for £3,200. | 

In this commune there are, of course, practically no paitpers. During 
the winter half a score of old people, or poor people having fallen ill, 
may apply for assistance, but there is no regular pauperism; 
agricultural wages here run up to 3.50 fr. per day. And the labourers 
who can have work at almost any season in. the communal forests do 
not emigrate. A co-operative dairy and two co-operative stores | 
proudly testify to the march of progress, and the peasants who formerly 
were rather heavily mortgaged have been able to pay off their debt, 
thanks to this co-operation. But even in this paradise the serpent is 
at work. The very same progress which enabled the peasants to' pay 
off their mortgages has more than doubled the value of land. Ten 
years ago one might have bought all the land in private ownership in 
this commune at an average price of 600 fr. per hectare (less than £10 
per acre); to-day 1,500 fr. per hectare (424 per acre) would hardly 
suffice. Walking towards the communal forest together with an 
inhabitant of the commune he said to us: “Look here, this land I 
“bought in 1895 for 300 fr. per hectare, but then ‘we had no 
“co-operative dairy. Now I have sold it again.a few months ago for 
“goo fr. per hectare, so you see how the dairy has improved ou 
“conditions down here.” He'became, however, a little pensive whe; 
we asked him if he thought that the man who had had to pay goo 
for what was recently worth only 300 fr. would also say that the dairy 
had improved his position. And as a matter of fact the mortgages. 
which were so recently paid off are in a fair way of being contracted 
anew every time a property changes hands owing to the increase in 
land-values; but thanks to the extensive communal possessions 
conditions can never become as bad as they are in Flanders. 

One might continue to give instances of such happy communes. 
There are communes where the annual income exceeds £3,000, and in 
a greater number it runs from 41,000 to £2,000. Itis evident that 
such amounts will, as a rule, entirely cover the expenses of the 
commune, which generally consists of one little village only, but it is 
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a question whether even this advantage is of as great importance as 
the advantages accruing to the poorer inhabitants by the access to 
the land opened to them by the communal possessions. For it is not 
only that these possessions enable the poor to carry on a little 
husbandry, it is not only that the work in the forests being principally 
done in the winter thus gives occupation to the agricultural labourers 
during the dead season, while the wood from the forests yields the raw 
material for the numerous wooden-shoe makers who in many parts of 
the Ardennes are making their 4 fr. a day all the while they are looking 
after their little holding; it is not alone all this, however much it 
promotes the well-being of the labourers; but there are many 
communes where access to the land is still practically free. There are 
communes where every man is his own landlord, where every man may 
go and take the necessary building land if he wants to build a home- 
stead. Custom in this case has it that the building should take place 
by stealth, the materials are collected on the ground, and during one 
night the house is constructed by the assistance of neighbours and 
friends, If, then, in the morning the roof is put on and a fire lit, the 
“stolen” land belongs to the builder of the house. It may be added 
| to increase the picturesqueness of the scene, that generally the 
communal authorities have previously indicated to the new householder 
where he is to “steal” the land. 

It may be guessed from the above that most of the commons consist 
of wood-land, while only the smaller part is arable-land. There can 
be no doubt that it is owing to this circumstance that the common 
lands yield such good returns. The communal forests are under the 
management of the Government rangers, and thus after being made 
to yield all they can, the revenue is handed over to the communes. 
The arable-land, on the other hand, is parcelled out in small plots 
rarely exceeding one acre, and either distributed amongst the house- 
holds entitled to a share or let by auction. Asa rule it is only labourers 
who are cultivating these plots, or, strictly speaking, their wives and 
children, the men frequently being away from home. Consequently 
the cultivation leaves much to be desired, but in any case the 
ultivator knows that next year he will receive another plot, and, 
consequently, he has no desire to improve the land. ‘This, however, 
is not an argument against the system of common land, but only 
against the old-fashioned clumsy application of it. For if mstead of 
taking the land back every year the communal authorities left.it m the 
possession of the cultivator, and a rent only equal to the annual value 
of the bare land were charged, the land would be put to its best 
possible use without the commune losing its income from it. 

But even as it 1s, it assists in retaining the people on the land, and 
altogether it is a fact that where the communal possessions are large 
enough to be of importance economically, there we shall find not only 
no emigration, but an increase of the agricultural population. This 
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is the case in the above-mentioned commune of Haut Fays, in all the 
communes of Canton Wellin, in the arrondissement of Neufchateau 
and in many others. But it is not the general-rule. 

For common possession of land.is, unfortunately, not the only 
survival of ‘ancient modes of production. It is only during the last 
few years that co-operation has commenced to strike root in the 
Ardennes, and as we have seen in the case of Haut Fays even | 
co-operation is not capable of conferring much more than a transitory 
_advantage on the peasants, however great a progress in production it 
signifies. But in the majority of cases agriculture is carried on on the 
system of each man for himself, just as it was a hundred years ago, with 
the only difference that it is more difficult now than then to obtain the 
necessary labour. For the causes which drive the Flemings away from 
the land are also active in the Ardennes, though to a much 
smaller degree, because the low price of land makes it easier 
for the labourers to obtain it, and because the communal 
possessions, even where they are not large enough to secure 
free access to the land, in a great number of cases give at 
any rate some access. But as we saw in the case of Haut . Fays, 
land-values have frequently more than doubled during the last ten 
years, and there are many communes also where the commons are of 
little or no importance. While, therefore, the opportunities for the 
labourér to work for himself in many communes are closed to him, and 
in many more are continually becoming fewer, the old-fashioned 
agriculture does not yield to the farmers such a return that they are 
able to pay wages approaching those paid in the manufactories on 
the other side of the French frontier. Consequently, even from the 
farthest Ardennes the workers leave the land to go and work in these 
manufactories, and only once a fortnight do they return to their 
families. And this is not the only drain on the male agricultural 
population, for quite an abnormal proportion of the. very numerous 
Belgian officials come from the homes of the peasants in Luxembourg, 
so great a proportion, indeed, that Luxembourg is called the nursery 
of Belgian officials. Regrettable as such a desertion of the field may 
be from an economic point of view, at the same time it proves a goo 
deal as to the well-being of the peasants. It is not amongst thi 
ignorant and down-trodden Flemings that the future official is reared ; 
tt is only in the Ardennes that sufficient social well-being is found to 
foster a race of peasants from which the upper classes may draw the 
new blood absolutely indispensable to them. But for agriculture in 
the sparsely-populated Ardennes this drain means a serious loss. 

The farmers having to shift as best they can, frequently have 
' recourse to French deserters. But these are not only:as a rule bad 
characters, they are also bad workers. “You know they are no good,” 
a farmer in the Semois Valley said to us, pointing to two such little 
fellows, “but we must be satisfied with them. Twenty years ago 
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“I had 12 hectares with grain, now I have 3, all the rest is 
“laid out with grass, and still it is more difficult to get through 
“the work now than then.” Thus in a majority of the communes the 
rural exodus is as real in the Ardennes as in Flanders, but the conse- 
quences of it are here, perhaps, even more disastrous to agriculture 
than is the case in Flanders, because of the old-fashioned and extensive 
character of the husbandry. The cattle, as a rule, are not sufficiently 
numerous to produce the requisite quantity of manure for the acreage 
of generally light soil, and a parental Government does its best to 
decrease the production of stable-manure. One cannot help being 
struck, on walking through any village in Luxembourg, by the extra- 
ordinarily dirty condition of the streets, and especially the gutters, In 
reality these are nothing but streamlets of liquid-manure running away 
from the dunghills, which by way of ornament are placed on the 
trottoir outside the parlour window. But the gutters are not in the 
best of order, and, consequently, in every village street a goodly 
number of small lakes are formed of stagnant, fetid liquid manure. 
The peasants are certainly anything but careful as to the collection of 
manure, but this waste—at once so great and so dangerous to health— 
must have a special reason. And so it has, for upon inquiry it will be 
found that the Government—for hygienic reasons!—forbids the 
peasants to construct receivers for the liquid manure if their house is 
situated along a public road. In this manner many millions of francs 
are running away every year, a waste which might have been avoided 
if the farmhouses had been situated in the centre of the fields instead 
of in the village street. 

In almost every way agriculture is backward; the cows are small 
and do not give much milk, the pigs generally of a race which lends 
itself badly to fattening. The grain is sown by hand and the seed 
not selected, and if artificial manure is used it is rarely analysed, 
consequently great frauds are committed undetected, by the dealers. 
s it much to be wondered at that a family working under these 
conditions requires at least 50 acres to produce the daily bread, while 
in Flanders 10 acres are considered plenty? _ 

Progress, however, is marching on even in the Ardennes, and it may 
e that in another 10 years production will have been entirely 
modernised. Co-operative dairies are being organised, agricultural ` 
machinery and artificial manure purchased. But all this far from 
benefiting the labourers, will only deteriorate their position, because it 
means labour saving, especially during the winter. And progress 
always means increasing land-values, so the labourers will experience 
greater difficulty in obtaining Jand and thus be less able to work for 
themselves. In fact, this is what has already taken place in a great 
number of communes and what increasing progress cannot but 
accentuate. The labourers have to go to the manufactories because 
they cannot find work in agriculture all the year round, and the farmers 
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have to lay out their fields as pasture-land because they cannot find 
labour enough during the summer. But, again, each field transformed 
into pasture means less work for the agricultural labourers. Thus the 
action and re-action of progress goes on, and there cannot be much 
doubt that when progress has finished with the Ardennes, the whole 
country will have been transformed into poorly paying pastures. Like 
the Swiss peasants, they make the fertile fields which nourished them 
all and gave work and daily bread to those also who had no land, into 
grazing ground for a few heads of cattle, and they sell the butter and 
put the heavy five-franc pieces in their pocket and call it progress. 
Progress it certainly might have been, for the old “Naturalwirtschaft ” 
was at its best a very wasteful form of production. But progress it is 
not, so long as the peasants have to pay out again the same heavy five- 
franc pieces so dear to their heart as interest on mortgages or as 
purchase money for their land, which has become immensely increased 
in value by the new conditions of agriculture. And progress it is not 
so'long as the labourers who formerly lived in fair comfort on their 
land are being driven away to the manufactories. For then will 
happen: what has happened in Switzerland, that the peasants who . 
‘cannot make'their account balance owing to the high price of land 
and to the unprofitable form of production to which the scarcity of 
‘labour has compelled them, clamour for protection of this production 
and obtain it to the utter ruin of the working classes, 

Progress it certainly might have been, and progress it is even at this 
day in such communes where the common lands are large enough to 
throw open for the workers the door to the workshop of Nature. While 
thus, for instance, agricultural wages even along the French frontier 
rarely exceed 2.50 fr. per day, except in communes where there is a 
great deal of common land, we find that in St. Hubert—right in the 
wilds of the Ardennes—they are never lower than 2 fr. in winter and 
4 to 5 fr. in summer. But here the State possesses about 2,500 acre: 
of forest, and the commune about 4,000 acres of land, and the 
_ communal income is about £2,000 a year. And out of the 1,700 acre: 
of uncultivated land belonging to the commune, everyone who sc 
desires can have a plot to cultivate, so that if he cannot obtain sufficien’ 
wages by. working for others, he can always work for himself. No 
wonder that fairly good land in this comrhune may be had at 500 fr. 
per hectare or £8 per acre. Prices of land, however, are increasing 
here also owing to the progress already realised, but thanks to the 
common land the evil effects have not ‘yet made themselves much felt. 

It will be seen that everywhere in the Ardennes what little progress 
has been realised has been accompanied by increasing prices of land 
which is steadily making life more difficult for the labouring classes. 
This tendency is in part counteracted by the communal possessions, 
but in most of the communes the rural exodus is in full swing owing 
to the difficulty experienced by the workers in finding continuous work, 
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Often, it is true, the labourers remain for another reason, because in 
some home-industry or other they have found work that will support 
them during the dead season in agriculture. But the existence in itself 
of a great number of home-industrials tends to increase the price of 
land because the home-industrial who partly relies on his income from 
industry is always inclined to pay a higher price than the agriculturist 
who has only his income from agriculture. If then there is not enough 
common land to keep down prices, land will be dearer where a home- 
industry is flourishing than elsewhere ; that is, the home-industrial has 
to pay away his increase in income as increase in the price of land. 
This is the case, for instance, round Houyet. In this idyllic valley 
a great number of pen-knife makers are living in conditions which are 
not exactly idyllic. Only an insignificant part of the land belonging 
to the commune, and no land thus being open to them, the pen-knife 
makers have to pay dearly for their small holdings. Nor is the industry 
itself in a very thriving condition, because the home-industrials are 
only making common goods, which in itself is badly paid. Owing to 
these different circumstances the workers are very backward and 
' adhere to most antiquated methods of production. Further, it may be 
added, that all the raw material must be imported from abroad, Belgian 
steel not being suitable for knives. Under such conditions the knife- 
makers are handicapped in foreign markets, and the industry, 
therefore, is gradually being reduced to the putting together and 
finishing of foreign-made blades and handles. But these goods which 
are the raw material for the home-industrials are hit by a rather heavy 
custom-duty. 

We have here a very characteristic instance of a home-industry on 
the point of being ruined by unfortunate legislation. Few industries 
lend themselves more readily to the application of electric motive 
wer than the manufacture of pen-knives. Handles and blades alike 
ght be produced by the home-industrials in this way with the 
atest advantage to the workers. And few articles are more suited 
home-industry. In this production it is not a question of 
ufacturing great quantities of goods of a uniform appearance; on 
contrary, it 1s taste, delicacy of touch and new models that are 
uired. But the web of social legislation surrounding these knife- 
makers, by impoverishing them, has made it impossible for them to 
introduce new methods of production, and fighting in their last trench 
—the fitting and finishing of the knives—they are being slowly starved 
to surrender by unwise tariffs. In order to earn an average of 2 fr. 
a day they have to work from 6 in the morning till 7 in the evening, 
and in summer often much longer, while a salary of 3 fr. is almost 
unheard of. 

A striking contrast to these workers is presented by the nail-smiths 
in Bohan. No industry could easily be found less suitable for the 
home-industrials. Except in the shoemaking industry where they 
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are used for hand-sewn footwear, there is hardly any demand for hand- 
made nails. And while a labourer in a manufactory can produce from 
80,000 to 100,000 nails per day on his machine, a home-industrial 
cannot reach a higher figure than from 500 to 6,000 according to the 
size of the nails. Further, the weight—and consequently great cost of 
‘transport—of both raw material and finished product militates against 
the home-worker. Although the labourers to save coal and light work 
together, § or 6 men in the same smithy, the industry is rapidly 
declining everywhere in Belgium except at Bohan. Not that one really 
has reason to envy the nail-smiths their wages, for it takes a good 
man to earn 4 fr.-a day, while most of the labourers must content them- 
selves with from 2 to 3 fr. But it is clearly enough an economic anomaly 
that an industry such as nail-making, which offers absolutely no 
advantages to the home-worker, should be capable of yielding as 
much, or more, to the workers than the pen-knife making—an 
industry eminently suitable for the peasants—-and this into the bargain 
carried on not only in the same province, but in the same arrondisse- 
ment, both Houyet and Bohan being situate in the arrondissement of 
Dinant. 

The explanation, however, is not far‘to seek. While the communal 
land at Houyet is without any importance, the commune of Bohan 
owns about 1,000 hectares of forests. Life is certainly none too easy 
_ for the workers of Bohan, who pass a part of the year in the forests as | 
woodmen, exposed to all kinds of weather, and the rest of the year are 
occupied in front of the scorching fire making nails. Bent and often 
crippled with gout, they are heavy drinkers, but they are able to earn | 
4 fr. a day in the forest, and their smithy may yield them as much 
when they are nail-making. And most of them have their own little, 
holding with a tobacco field and a cow or two, while they send thei 
pigs to shift for themselves in the communal forest, and their childr 
to collect dead wood for fuel and leaves for litter. And should 
happen that one day they have nothing to do, well, then the trout 
playing in scores in the river, and the peasant who has thus a day 
may easily find that his sport has paid him as well as his v 
Altogether, conditions are such as we know them from descriptio: 
life more than 100 years ago, while the lack of cleanliness ar 
hygiene would perhaps require 200 years to be matched. But what 
an indictment against our civilisation, what a crushing condemnation 
of all our progress is contained in the contrast between the well-being 
of the people in Flanders and in Bohan. In the former the people are 
working like ants in their hills, progress is making one mighty 
stride. after another, all the good things of life well m abundance 
from a soil fertilised by the sweat of untold generations, but there 
also workers are starving and mothers have to deny their children a 
crust of bread because they have not got it. Whilst at\Bohan, where 
production is almost at its lowest, where the community seems hardly to 
have evolved from its medizeval state—at Bohan the workers live in 
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their secluded village forgotten by civilisation, but everyone has 
enough to eat, and all who will work can live in something approaching 
to comfort. ; 


The people of Bohan have access to the land, the Flemings have 
not. This is the only essential distinction between them and the 
Flemings. But it is enough to secure for them in all their backward- 
ness a degree of crude comfort entirely denied to the Flemings. And 
tightly carried out access.to the land is enough to secure for everybody 
all the material happiness which life has in store for the children of 
man. But let there be no mistake about it. Access to the land does 
not mean that you create small holdings and scatter peasant-farms 
broadcast over the country. You may parcel out the whole country 
into peasant-farms, and the same day you have accomplished it you 
will only have started a new movement of concentration of land if you 
in all other respects leave social conditions as they are. For no human 
law can avail against the law of Nature. And it is the law of Nature 
that wherever men congregate rent will rise, purchase prices for land 
will increase, mortgages will grow in number and amount, and in the 
end the land will be owned, not by he who tills it, but by outside 
capitalists, who have only one interest—namely, to obtain the greatest 

| possible revenue from the land. In Denmark about 60 per cent. of the 
value of all real estate is mortgaged to capitalists (mostly German), 
and the consequences of this state of things during a period of 
declining prosperity are not easily overrated. In Flanders the 
agricultural prosperity of the first half of the last century has led to 
the almost complete extinction of the class of peasant proprietors. 
While in 1846, according to the Recensement Général, for 1895, page 21, 
24.18 per cent. of all the land in West Flanders and 31.90 per cent. in 
ast Flanders was still cultivated by the owners, the figures had in 
895 decreased to 17.25 per cent. and 27.55 per cent. respectively, and 
the present day they will have decreased considerably more. 
in Flanders the high price of land almost entirely denies the 
ourers access thereto ; in Luxembourg—thanks to lower prices and 
specially to the communal possessions—access to it has been more or 
less kept open—that is, the workers have opportunity of employing 
themselves, if they are not satisfied with the wages offered them. And 
it will have been seen that not only the condition of the working 
classes, but also the virulence of the rural exodus is almost exactly 
in proportion to the opportunities thus offered. The question of “Back 
“to the Land ” dissolves itself into a question of “Access to the Land,” 
and the only question left is whether the way in which this has been 
solved in some of the communes of the Ardennes may be the one which 
is most likely to promote the well-being of the workers and the 
happiness of society. 

For it is unnecessary to point out that these two things are in reality 
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but one. No community can, in the long run, continue to progress 
“and prosper if the working classes are suffered to live in misery. The 
sources from which the upper classes should draw new blood are then 
dried up and stagnation and decline will follow. And from the ‘cot of 
the labourer the germs of disease and immorality will find their way 
right into the castle of the high born. In the name of common sense 
no less than in the name of: justice the question of access to the land 
should be solved. i 

' Now we have seen that in Belgium there are a ‘number of communes 
in which the inhabitants, through the possession of sufficient common 
land, have been able to live in comparative comfort. In such communes 
there is not only no misery, but there is no rural exodus either. “The 
comfort is not great and progress is almost unknown, for it is nearly 
without exception in the poorest, remotest and most thinly-populated 
communes that common lands of sufficient importance have been left. 
And, moreover, where cultivable land is found in communal possession, 
the clumsy, antiquated annual distribution is adhered to; conse- 
quently, no improvements are carried out, and the revenue to the 
cultivators from this source is insignificant. 

But old-fashioned and clumsy as is the manner of exploitation of 
such lands, the existence of large common lands has been able to help 
the workers to protect themselves against exploitation. Though the | 
retention of cultivable land in common possession is certainly inimical | 
to progress, the conditions created by communal lands in Luxembourg į 
are so infinitely better than the conditions created by private property 
in land in Flanders and elsewhere that the re-introduction of a system 
of common ownership would seem greatly preferable to the present 
conditions if no other choice were left. But theré is a means by which 
all the advantage of common possession of the land may be secured 
without any of the disadvantages adhering to this system, a means 
which, on the contrary, leaves every individual full liberty. to do wit 
his-land as he pleases, and gives him full security for all his improv 
ments. Instead of an enemy of progress, this means where it has beg 
introduced has proved a great stimulus to progress, while at the sa 
time mightily improving the condition of the workers. This me; 
is the taxation of land values which is only an enormously improv 
form,of communal possession. Let the people of England apply this 
means and it will soon be seen that there is no such question as “ Back 
“to the Land.” ‘For there will always be plenty of people who will 
be happy to go back to the land. The only question 1s to remove the 
obstacles which prevent them from doing so. 














We saw in the previous article how the introduction of steam as a 
motive power has created social conditions so anomalous that the 
labourers cannot work on the land and the farmers cannot obtain 
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labour. Supply and demand no longer meet. The labourers are 
accumulated in the large unhealthy towns, and land goes out of 
cultivation for lack of labourers. The cause of all this is the denial 
of access to the land. The door has been slammed in the face of the 
workers, and the only key which can again open it is taxation of land 
values. Tax land values and the land will be available for all who 
desire land, not as an investment, but as a means to produce for them- 
selves and their fellow men all the commodities of life which their 
exclusion from the land has made artificially scarce. Then co-opera- 
tion will be an ideal form of production for the peasant will be 
permitted to retain all its benefits, no longer being robbed of them 
by increasing land values. And the electric wires will span their 
glittering bridges from peasant farm to peasant farm, and yield to the 
peasant all the motive power he needs in his agriculture and in his 
industry. May be that we shall then return to the old “Naturalwirt- 
“schaft”; may be that the flax grown in the field of the small holder 
will again be broken, spun and worked into garments on the farm, 
and the tobacco grown by the nail-smiths of the Ardennes again be 
cut and made into cigars by them. But we shall all be so much the 
better for it. For through co-operation and electric motive power the 
well-to-do peasants will have at their command all the advantages 
which till now have been the monopoly of the great manufacturer and 
of the great farmer. Then the large towns will disappear, and the 
whole country become one great Garden City. There will be no 
slums but a healthy life for all. And the immense production going 
on under the thatched roof of the peasant no less than in his 
intensively cultivated field will create such an abundance of all the 
necessaries of life that there will be plenty of good things for everybody. 
And England will have regained her economic independence. Instead 
of eating tinned meat from Chicago, frozen rabbits from New Zealand 
nd Danish butter from some enterprising margarine manufacturer, 
er citizens will have good honest food grown by good honest men 
om her own fertile soil. Then England can look on with indifference 
osing the Tsar should want to fight the Mikado, or the Chicago 
Trust export bad meat, for she will no longer need foreign food. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


N 1898 an International Commission was appointed to consider, 
and, if possible, remove the causes of irritation between the 
United States and Canada. The questions discussed took a wide 
range, amongst them being those relating to the North Atlantic 
fisheries, the Behring Sea seal fishery, the enlargement of commercial 
intercourse, the Bonding privilege, the Alien Labour laws, the Alaska 
Boundary and the revision of the Agreement of 1817 respecting naval 
vessels on the Great Lakes. Owing to differences over the Alaska 
question, the labours of the Commission came to nothing. That 
question was subsequently decided against Canada by another tribunal. 
There is ground for saying that the other controversies, or some of 
them, are in a fair way of being adjusted through diplomatic negotia- 
tions now in progress at Washington,.the British Ambassador, Sir 
Mortimer Durand, acting for England and Canada. 

The oldest and most serious of these controversies is that respecting 
the North Atlantic fisheries, which had its origin in the Americar, 
Revolution. Many distinguished men, Franklin and Lord Shelburne 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, Lord Elgin and Dar; 
Webster, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Chamberlain, to name only a few, ł 
‘borne a hand in its various stages. Secondary issues, such as the 
of the Americans to navigate the Strait of Canso, and the Heac 
question, as to what constituted a closed and what an open arm of oN 
sea, have been settled by diplomacy or by arbitration or through the 
changes time has wrought in the fishing industry and in the temper — 
of the disputants. More than once the seizure of American vessels in 
Canadian waters has brought England and the United States 
perilously near a rupture. Only a few years ago the United States 
came within an ace of declaring non-intercourse against Canada. It 
must be allowed that Canadian officials have at times displayed a 
narrow spirit; as, for example, in 1887 when they punished one of 
our own vessels for supplying food to an peas fishing vessel in 
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distress, both being on the high sea. On the other hand, the American 


fishermen, who are quite as enterprising as they were when Burke . 


praised so eloquently their manner of conducting the whale fishery, 
occasionally dash into our inshore waters in pursuit of a school of 
mackerel, although they have no more right to fish there than our 
people to cross the frontier and rob a New England hen-roost. 
Fortunately, the risk of serious collision is now tolerably remote; 
partly because cod and mackerel do not frequent our inshores in such 
numbers as formerly, so that the Americans have not the same 
temptation to poach; partly because the Canadian Government no 
longer enforces statutes which created what lawyers call constructive 
offences. At one time we seized the Americans for preparing to fish 
in our inshores, for hovering within them with intent to fish, for being 
found there with fish on board, and so on. l 
Without going too deeply into the subject, let me remind the reader 
that the high sea is common to the fishermen of all nations, whereas 
territorial or inshore waters, waters within three miles of the shore, 
belong exclusively to the State they surround. When, in conseguence 
= of the Revolution, Americans ceased to be British subjects, they 
, forfeited, as a matter of course, the right to fish in the territorial waters 
of the Colonies that had remained loyal. Nevertheless, certain 
privileges were granted them by the Treaty of 1783 recognising the 
Independence of the United States. These were terminated by the 
War of 1812. For a time the Americans argued that the Treaty of 
1783 was one and indivisible—if the fishing privileges had been 
terminated by the new war, the other provisions of the Treaty must 
also be null and void, and the war had actually restored them to British 
citizenship. In reality, while in the one case England had 
acknowledged once for all their right to be independent, in the other 
he had merely conferred upon them certain liberties, which she could 
evive or not as she saw fit. By the Convention of 1818, which is still 
1 force, they “renounced for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or 
laimed,” but were allowed to enter our inshore waters for four 
purposes—namely, to procure wood, to obtain water, to seek shelter 
and to make repairs, “and for no other purpose whatever.” Speaking 
roughly, the controversy has been whittled down to the question 
whether these words are to be construed literally, or whether we in 
Canada should place a broad gloss upon them and allow the Americans 
to enter for other purposes that would be beneficial to them and to 
ourselves. England is, of course, responsible for the initiation, inter- 
pretation and manner of enforcing all treaties in which her Colonies 
are concerned. 

We have a right in international law, but have we a right in morals 
and equity to exclude the Americans when they come into our waters, 
not to poach, but to tranship a cargo caught on the banks of New- 
foundland or elsewhere on the high sea; or to buy bait, ice, barrels, 
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sails, provisions, etc., from our coast traders, or to hire Canadians to_ 
take the place of drowned or disabled. members of the crew? We. 
permit them to land for these purposes on their producing a license 
issued by the collectors of Customs at ports of call in the Maritime 
Provinces. The license costs the American vessel which elects to 
purchase one—comparatively few do—$1.50 per ton of its registered 
tonnage. Ought we to permit them to enter without this tax? 

The Americans, on their part, maintain that the Convention should 
be interpreted according to the modern conception of comity and good 
neighbourhood and in the light of the new conditions that have 
arisen. Before 1818, no American or other foreign vessel, whether 


employed in fishing or in commerce, was at liberty to enter a British- 


` dry his fish on the tracts of British shore allotted him by treaty for that 


A. 


American port. The Colonial Trade policy, together with the Naviga- 
tion Laws, admitted none but British vessels. Consequently the 
privileges then conferred on American fishing vessels placed them on 
a better footing than foreign trading vessels; yet the Canadian 
Government now places them on a worse. Canadian fishermen are 
allowed to enter American ports upon any lawful errand free of charge 
and Canada should be equally generous. Again, -in 1818, the only 
fishery of value was the cod. The cod was split, packed in salt and 
taken to Boston. There was no occasion to land on a Canadian coast 
save for the four purposes named, except when the skipper wished to 














work. There was then an abundance of cod bait, viz, herring, squid 
and caplin, in American waters ; while the native New Englander, now 
almost out of the business, was perhaps the best fisherman in the 
world. Since then, however, the Canadian coasts have been 
populated, steamers and railways and telegraphs have come into use, 
and the mackerel, herring and halibut fisheries risen to importance. It 
is now possible to send fresh cod and fresh fish in general to Boston o 
Gloucester by landing at a Canadian port and transhipping them 1 
bond to an American steamer or to a local railway, which not on 
ensures a higher price for the catch, but enables the American fishi 
vessel to return to the fishing grounds with little loss of time. Bait‘is 
now scarce off the Massachusetts coast, but fairly plentiful in Canadian 
waters ; and the American vessel-owner is willing to pay the Canadian 
inshoreman cash for it, instead of, as 1s the practice of Canadian owners, 
paying him in dear store goods. To-day it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to hire crews in Massachusetts as capable as those to be 
got in Canada. Obviously, all this sort of traffic, like that in ice, sails, 
anchors and provisions, would be as remunerative to Canadians as to 
Americans. Canada has a right to monopolise her inshore waters. | 
But she has no right to systematically harass Americans engaged in 
the high sea fishery by refusing them the hospitality of her ports, and 
by seizing their vessels on the pretext that they are about to fish within 
her depleted inshores. While, therefore, they have no particular 
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objection to the Convention itself, the Americans find fault with the 
` manner in which it is enforced. England, they say, has from the first 
acted against her better judgment in allowing the Canadian Provinces 
to employ it as a weapon for coercing Congress into granting them 
free fish. 
Briefly, the Canadian reply is that the Americans cannot expect 
neighbourly treatment in Canadian ports while they are so unneigh- 
bourly as to tax Canadian fish. The United States is the best market 
the Canadian fisherman has for most kinds of fish. For fresh fish it is 
his only market. The duty, which he pays in the first instance, but 
which ultimately falls on the American consumer, is onerous enough, 
when there is an over-abundant supply with low prices, to extinguish 
his profit. It also injures his trade in salt and pickled fish by driving 
him to distant markets where he encounters the bounty-fed cod of the 
French Miquelon Islands and competition from other quarters. Why, 
then, should the Canadian Government afford easements in Canadian 
ports.to his American competitors? To do so would be to handicap 
him still further, for, as the Americans would be able to catch more 
fish, there would be a reduced demand in the United States for his. 
The Convention is based on the Law of Nations and speaks for itself. 
If the Americans desire privileges over and above those conceded, they 
must pay for them either by the tonnage tax, or, preferably, by 
repealing their tariff on Canadian fish, which would benefit the wage- 
earning class in the United States as much as the Canadian fishermen. 

The United States duties are the cause of the whole trouble. If 
they were removed Canada would be glad to open her ports to 
erican fishermen. Down to 1854 the Maritime Provinces, then 
eparate Colonies, enforced the naked letter of the Convention 
vowedly for the purpose of obliging Congress to repeal them. They 
vent so far with their strict construction that the Imperial Govern- 
ent frequently remonstrated ; indeed, the Imperial interpretation and 
e Provincial interpretation were usually two different things, the 
er upholding the clear right of the Provinces to protect their 
insnores, the latter conjuring up devices for inflicting unnecessary 
hardship upon the Americans. From 1854 to 1866, when the Elgin- 
Marcy Reciprocity Treaty was in force, there was “free fishing for free 
“fish,” that is to say, in return for the free admission of their fish into 
the United States Canadians threw open their ports and inshore 
fisheries to the Americans. On the abrogation of that treaty the seizure 
of American vessels commenced again and continued until the fishery 
articles of the Washington Treaty of 1871 took effect, and there was 
once more free fishing for free fish. These articles were terminated in 
1885 and seizing and boarding were resumed with vigour until under 
a Modus Vivendi forming part of the rejected treaty of 1888 licenses 
were issued, not for the first time. The licenses are issued annually, 
or, to speak more exactly, the Modus Vivendi is prolonged from year 
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to year by Canadian Order-in-Council. ‘We do not allow American 
steam fishing-vessels, even if they take out a license, to buy coal in 
Canadian ports. The Convention allows American fishing-vessels— 
_ In 1818 they were all sailing-vessels—to procure wood for fuel and 
cooking, and we say to the modern American fishing-steamer that coal 
is not wood. If this is quibbling, we have a zx guogue ready. When 
Canadian canned fish were allowed to enter the United States free 
under the fishery articles referred to, the Americans cheated us out of 
the privilege by taxing the cans. 

It may be said, then, that this long-standing quarrel is narrowed to 
the issue whether Canada is justified—whether England is justified— 
in enforcing a strict construction, let us even say with the Americans 
a harsh and inhumane construction, of the Convention of 1818 in order 
to bring about the repeal of the American duties on Canadian fish. 
As long ago as 1871, Lord Kimberley, then Colonial Secretary, 
informed us that while the exclusion of the Americans from our ports 
“might be warranted by the letter” of the Convention, the Imperial 
` Government deemed it an “extreme measure inconsistent with the 
“general policy of the Empire.” Later, he said we “could not 
“reasonably expect that (Great Britain) should for an indefinite period 
“incur the risk of serious misunderstanding with the United States— 
“moperilling perhaps the peace of the Empire—in order to force the 
“American Government to change its commercial policy,” and 
suggested that we should admit the Americans for every lawful 
purpose, first taking steps to prevent poaching in our inshores. Since 
then British war-vessels have ceased to co-operate with us in enforcin 
the Convention. The work is done by Canadian cruisers. 

The American fisherman, now frequently Canadian-born, rendere 
distinguished service in the War of 1812. The sentimental regard f 
him influences:Congress, which has never failed to protect him b 
duties, bounties, port exemptions or drawbacks on salt. The indust 
is now controlled by companies, even, it is said, by a trust; and 
dwindled in importance owing to the canning of meats and to 
higher standard of living. Some arrangement may be reached thr 
the present negotiations for affording American fishermen better 
facilities in Canadian ports, but it is doubtful if Canada will obtain 
free fish. In this, as in the other cases, nothing done at Washington 
affecting Canada will have binding force until ratified by the Dominion 
Parliament. The Convention of 1818 applies to Newfoundland, which 
is-now involved in a dispute with the United States over some of the 
points just spoken of. 

The minor questions at issue need not detain us long. At the close 
of the War of 1812 Great Britain and the United States had some fifty 
gunboats on the Great Lakes. By the Rush-Bagot Convention of 
1817 the number was reduced to one for each flag on Lake Champlain, 
one on Lake Ontario and two on the Upper Lakes, no vessel to 
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exceed 100 tons burthen or to carry more than a single 18-pounder. 
American shipbuilders on the lakes complain that the arrangement 
prevents them from building vessels for the United States Navy, whilst 
Ohio and other States say it hinders their Naval Militia from drilling 
on modern gunboats. No one in Canada would object to seeing it 
terminated, but there is a collateral question of some moment to us. 
In 1817 there were no canals to enable large vessels to reach the sea ; 
small as they were, the old gunboats could scarcely pass from lake to 
lake. Now, besides canals on the Upper Lakes, there is a canal, the 
property of Canada, extending from Lake Erie round the Falls of 
Niagara to Lake Ontario, with others on the way to Montreal, where 
ocean navigation begins. The Americans are entitled by treaty to 
navigate the Canadian canals, but not to send warships through them. 
No doubt the Canadian Government would let them do so if they 
would relax their coasting laws on the Great Lakes in the interest of 
| Canadian merchant vessels. 

The Behring Sea question was once the nee of an animated 
discussion between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Blaine. The fur seal of 
the North Pacific was in danger of becoming extinct. The Americans 
declared that pelagic sealing, indiscriminate killing on the high seas 
by British Columbians, was the cause; the British Columbians, 
supported by the Dominion Government and by Great Britain, that 
the mode of killing practised by the American licensees at the 
Pribyloff Islands was responsible. The kernel of the dispute was: 
Has the United States a right to protect seals from the Pribyloff 
Islands, their breeding place, when they wander with their young 
utside the territorial waters of those islands? This and other points 
vere decided by the Paris arbitrators in 1893 against the United. 
Btates. That tribunal established regulations for the better protection 
the seals, which might be revised every five years. The United 
tates complain that the regulations do not prevent the British 
lumbians from slaughtering female seals, which results in the death 
starvation of the nursing pups. The British Columbians say the 
pups are killed by a parasitic worm which attacks them at a period of 
the year before pelagic operations begin. The Americans propose 
that pelagic sealing should be permitted, not as now in August and 
September, but in May and June; to which Canada replies that this 
would involve the relinquishment of the two most profitable months in 
the year for two of the most unprofitable. The dispute affects few in 
Canada outside the Victoria sealers, whose fleet last year aggregated 
only 1,200 tons; but the principle at stake, that the United States 
have no right to banish a Canadian industry from the high sea in order 
to protect an industry within their own jurisdiction, is important 
enough. 

An understanding may also be reached during the negotiations 
respecting the future of certain regions lying to the north of Hudson’s 
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Bay. The Americans have long been interested there on account of 
their whaling and mining industries, and, to some extent, through their 
efforts to solve the North Pole. Some time ago they gave American 
~ names to these lands, but the Canadian Government has since taken 
formal possession of them and imposed Customs duties on the 
- American and Dundee whalers without protest from Washington. 
By the Treaty of 1794 it was provided that duties should not be 
levied on goods carried across portages in Canada or the United States 
for the purpose of being landed again in the country of origin. This 
was the germ of the bonding privilege established on the construction 
of railways running in and out of the frontier. Officially, the bonded 
traffic is divided into the foreign and domestic transit traffic. The 
foreign is traffic between Canada and Europe, Asia, the West’ Indies, 
South America and Australia going or coming through American 
territory, or between the United States and those countries vid 
Canadian territory. The domestic is traffic passing by rail or water 
from one State to another State through Canada, and Province-to- 
Province trafic going through the United States. The existence of 
the bonding privilege was guaranteed for a term by the Treaty of 1871. 
According to the Canadian interpretation, the guarantee still holds 
good in the case of foreign, but has ceased in that of domestic traffic. 
Certain American railways have endeavoured to induce Congress 
to abolish the bonding privilege. The argument is that the Canadian 
roads make more money out of it than American lines. It is in the 
nature of things that the volume of State-to-State business done by 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk should exceed that of th 
Province-to-Province business performed by American roads. No 
only does the United States furnish an indefinitely greater amount o 
traffic than Canada, but the geographical situation, the presence 
' Ontario and Quebèc in the pathway between the Eastern and West 
States, renders the use of Canadian railways a greater convenience a 
saving to the Americans than the use of American lines to t 
Canadian people in intercourse between the Provinces. Chic 
Portland, Boston, San Francisco, St. Paul and Minneapolis owe nifuch 
to the competition of the Canadian roads. American lines have 
recently been given a free hand in the Canadian Northwest and 
British Columbia, into which they are allowed to run spurs for the 
purpose of diverting traffic from Canadian to American ports. Other 
important American interests are benefited by the bonding privilege 
and have resisted the attempts to repeal it. It 1s desirable, however, 
that its existence should be safeguarded by a formal agreement 
between the two countries. The United States may not agree to 
‘this, unless Canada grants American fishermen the free use of the 
privilege in Nova Scotia. ` 
The Alien Labour laws have always been a source of wrangling. 
The American law was designed to check the importation from 
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Europe of Slav and other labour which had contracted to work in 
the United States for less than the standard wage. It was applied 
against Canada because, as we had no provision of the sort, the 
contract labour might have landed at Quebec and entered the United 
states by our back door. A number of Canadians going to work in 
the United States were arrested at the border, whereupon the labour 
leaders in Canada demanded the enforcement of a similar measure 
against Americans entering this country under contract with Canadian 
employers. By this means the labour unions are able to suppress 
“international scabbing,” the bringing of non-unionists from one side 
of the line to the other. The non-unionist is really treated worse 
than a fugitive slave in old times, for, once in Canada, the slave was 
safe. Occasionally our Jaw is invoked against railway men of 
American birth on the narrow ground of “Canada for the Canadians.” 
It is rather illogical for us, who spend large sums in attracting 
European immigrants, most of them poor, many unwashed, to exclude 
professional men and artisans coming from the United States; and 
just as absurd for the United States, which admits Europeans in far 
greater numbers, to shut out people so extremely like themselves as 
Canadians, merely because we may have covenanted beforehand to 
work in an American factory. 
Closer commerctal relations between Canada and the United 
States have been the subject of official and semi-official negotiation 
times without number. For many years after the American Revolution 
trade between the two countries was prohibited by the Colonial policy 
of England, but could not be prevented along so extensive a frontier. 
Since then, with the exception of the twelve years when the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 was in operation, Canadian products have been taxed 
n entering the United States. One can hardly imagine how Pennsyl- 
ania or Ohio, Michigan or Illinois would have fared had they been 
orced in like manner from the rest of the American Union; but it 
tolerably safe to say they could not have attained their present 
Ith and population under commercial isolation. The effect upon 
. Canada has been that she has grown slowly by comparison with the 
rate of development in the United States ; indeed, until recently, when 
the rush to the cheap lands of the Northwest began, she could scarcely 
point to a time in the last fifty years when her population, with the 
immigration added, grew as rapidly as that of old and over-crowded 
communities like Britain and Germany. In 1900 there were 1,200,000 
natives of Canada and Newfoundland in the United States, to say 
nothing of the multitude of European-born persons who had sojourned 
here for a while and then gone south, these being credited in the 
American census to the countries from which they originally hailed. 
If not the sole cause, our exclusion from the American market has 
certainly been one of the principal causes of this heavy drain upon 
the national vitality. The population of Canada to-day is 6,000,000. 
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Had we been able since 1861 to retain even the natural growth, it 
would have approached 10,000,000. The majority of instructed 
. Canadians have always desired closer commercial intercourse with the 
United States. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association opposes it 
and favours Mr. Chamberlain’s project for the revival of preferential 
treatment of Colonial products in the British market. The association 
opposes freer trade with the United States because it dreads ‘American 
competition in factory goods; and would resurrect the old British 
preferential duties because the more:the Canadian farmer made out 
of the British people, the more the protected interests in Canada could 
wring from him. But those interests are not prepared to give the 
British manufacturer and artisan a-.substantial share of the Canadian 
market in return. They are willing to concede them a preference over , 
the foreign manufacturer, but only on condition that the preferential 
duties shall be sufficiently high to afford ample protection to Canadian 
industries, so that it would be a preference merely in name. 
Canada is now the third-best customer of the United States, ranking 
after the United Kingdom and Germany. Our trade with them is 
considerably greater than our trade with Britain. Formerly the bulk 
of our imports came from Britain, whereas we now get 60 per cent. of 
them from the United States and only 25 per cent. from Britain. 
Nature is on the side of the Americans; they are on the spot, and 
what suits their home consumer suits us. From 1898 to 1900 British 
goods were admitted at duties less by 25 per cent. than those levied on 
similar foreign goods; and from 1900 to the present the preference in 
their favour has been 331% per cent. Yet while our imports from 
Britain rose from $30,000,000 in 1898 to $69,000,000 in the fiscal ye 
1906, partly in consequence of the preference, partly because of th 
roaring times; those from the United States grew, without 
preference, from $75,000,000 to over $180,000,000. Naturally, o 
exports to Britain, which admits them free, exceed those to the Uni 
States, which taxes them. The figures for 1906 were $133,000 
and $98,000,000 respectively. A considerable proportion of 
smports from the United States consists of raw materials, which 
admitted at a lower average rate than our imports from Britain, the 
latter being composed in great part of manufactures. Hence while 
we boast, with some reason, of our loyalty in granting a preference to 
imports from Britain, our protectionist tariff lands us in the paradox 
of treating imports from the United States with greater generosity. 
'In 1905 the average rate of duty Jevied on imports from Britain was 
18 4, on imports from the United States 13% per cent. 
Now and then our exclusion from the American market proves a 
blessing in disguise to us and a disappointment to our neighbours. 
. We take up other industries and appear in neutral markets as their 
competitors when they fancied they had got rid of us, once for all, at 
the frontier. The heavy duties on barley and the coarser grains drove 
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the Eastern Canadian farmer,into dairying and fruit-growing, at which 
he has made money. His cheese is sold in greater quantities in 
England than American; his bacon, butter, apples, cattle, meats, eggs, 
etc., are also in good demand. Similarly, the settlers of Dakota and 
Minnesota gain little by taxing Manitoba wheat at the boundary, 
inasmuch as it rises up in judgment against them as a price-maker in 
Mark Lane. The artificial obstruction at the frontier is, however, a 
sad business, especially for Canada. It injures all our natural 
industries, some mortally. But for it, we could develop the forests of 
Ontario and Quebec, the silver-lead mines of British Columbia and 
the iron, coal and fisheries of Nova Scotia to their full capacity ; whilst 
the Eastern farmer would sell much of what he raises at Buffalo or 
Boston, which are in his telephone book, instead of shipping it across 
the Atlantic to a cheaper market. When Congress was about to 
abrogate the old Reciprocity Treaty our Government declared that 
“it was impossible to express in figures the extent to which it had 
“contributed to the wealth and prosperity” of the country, that “it 
“would be difficult to exaggerate the importance which the people of 
“Canada attached to the continued enjoyment” of the boon. This 
was merely saying that trade had grown apace when, in Burke’s 
phrase, a generous nature had been suffered to take her own way to 
perfection. Some Americans imagined that the repeal of the treaty 
would, have the effect of starving us into annexation. Some now 
imagine that onerous taxes on our exports will bring about that end. 
If, however, they would have us join them, they should throw down 
their tariff wall against us in order that we might realise to the full 
he advantage of belonging to so rich a country and such a vast free- 
rading area. Our trade with Australia and other British Colonies 
eyond this hemisphere amounts to little and cannot be coddled into 
portance. “Hands across the sea” is an excellent sentiment, but 
e, at least, are unable to transmute it into things material) We give 
riff preferences to some of them, employ commercial agents, 
sidised steamers, a State-aided cable and what not; yet free inter- 
course once a week with the United States would be of far greater 
value to us than all the trade we can ever hope to do with them in a 
twelvemonth. 

Aside from the opposition of the’ Canadian manufacturer, the chief 
obstacles in the way of closer trade relations with the United States 
are the abiding faith of Americans in protection and our unwillingnéss 
to discriminate against British goods. A surprising number of 
Americans cling to the ancestral belief that international commerce 
resembles gambling—what one country gains the other must lose; 
therefore, if closer relations would benefit Canada, they are not 
desirable for the United States. Itis well known that the Washington 
Government will not countenance a reciprocity in natural products 
only, like that of 1854; they will ask for a mixed reciprocity, a 
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reciprocity in certain manufactured articles as well as in certain natural 
products. This it would be difficult for Canada to concede, first, 
because we should much dislike having to legislate against England ; 
and, secondly, because we cannot afford to expose our manufacturing 
industries to injury and ruin.* One of the gravest drawbacks 
incidental to protection is. that, once your hothouse industries have 
taken root, you dare not expose them to outside competition. Ours 
have enjoyed protection since 1879, yet are clamouring for more, 
notwithstanding that they declared it was only a temporary expedient 
and that they would be able to stand erect, their hands in their own 
pockets, in five or ten years’ time. About $500,000,000 is invested in 
manufacturing in Canada. No one wishes the factory-owners harm ; 
they are estimable persons, have taken risks and displayed enterprise ; 
but it is hard for the farmer and fisherman, miner and lumberman to 
endure so much and forego so much for their sake. 

The English manufacturer need not fear, then, that because the 
people of the United Kingdom declared for free food a few months 
ago, we are about to throw ourselves into the arms of the Americans. 
The tendency is the other way. The “balance of trade” is heavily 
against us and in favour of the United States; which means that 
whilst we find it advantageous to buy a great quantity of raw materials 
and: manufactures from them, their high tariff hinders us from paying 
in full with our products. And as they are not disposed, apparently, 
to reduce their tariff, a great many Canadians want the Government 
to raise our tariff against them and give a larger and more substantial 
preference to British goods. As a result of the negotiations, there 
may be some slight pruning of the two tariffs. Nothing, for instanc 
could well be more absurd than the coal duties) New England ha: 
no coalof her own. The Nova Scotia bituminous mines can be reache 
by sea in 48 hours, but the United States tariff forbids the traffic an 
compels her to buy from distant points in the American marke 
Similarly, Ontario, the chief manufacturing Province of Canada, 
without coal, but is close by the mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Illinois, with cheap carriage down the Great Lakes. But here The 
Canadian tariff intervenes and taxes American coal with a view of 
forcing Ontario to purchase from Nova Scotia, 1,000 miles away. 
Beyond changes of this limited scope, it is doubtful if anything will or 
can be done towards widening commercial intercourse. We have on 


* Formerly we were prohibited from discriminating against British goods. That 
clause in the Governor-General’s instructions is now omitted and we are free to do 
as we like. It is felt, however, that to discriminate against England would be tanta- 
mount to “cutting the painter.” In negotiating with the Americans we inform them 

‘that we intend to admit similar British manufactures on the same condition as 
theirs, although Britain is not a party to the bargain, except in name, and gives us 
nothing she does not give the rest of the world, namely, free access to her market. 
The Americans consider this unfair. Why, they ask, should they share our con- 
“cessions to them with their chief manufacturing competitor, who is not making any 
sacrifice? On one occasion (1874) we sought to avoid this dilemma by selecting for 
exchange manufactured articles in which Britain could not successfully compete. 
The United States Senate did not, however, take action upon that draft treaty. 
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our hands a host of infant industries, which, shored up by duties and 
bounties, would perish miserably if the American manufacturer were 
let in; whilst the Americans fear that if natural products alone were 
exchanged, the farmer in the upper tier of States, who might be 
temporarily hurt, would vote against protection to other American 
interests. 

The Alaska boundary decision aroused such a commotion in Canada 
that the Premier thought it well to recommend that, subject to limita- 
tions, the Government of the Dominion should be vested with the 
treaty-making power. More may be heard of this before the questions 
now being discussed at Washington are finally disposed of. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is not advocating a new thing, but merely carrying out 
the aims and traditions of the Canadian. Liberal Party, which, as far 
back as 1870, urged in Parliament that Canada should be clothed, after 
a fashion, with that prerogative. He is well aware that England’s duty 

to protect Canada and England’s right to control Canadian relations 
| with foreign countries must go hand in hand—that we cannot do as we 
please and throw the consequences upon her. So far as one can 
gather from his speeches, he desires simply that Canada should have 
a larger voice in the settlement of disputes affecting Canada and 
greater powers in initiating and concluding commercial treaties. In 
old times, England entered into treaties of the highest importance to 
us without asking our sanction or co-operation, but, as we acquired 
the powers of self-government, gave us a measure of authority in such 
matters. For a generation Canadians have been appointed upon 
ommissions having to do with questions between Canada and the 
nited States, and the acceptance of the finding has been made 
contingent on its being approved by the Dominion Parliament. 
early all the recent treaties of commerce and navigation between 
eat Britain and foreign nations have been expressly made applicable 
Canada and other Colonies; and Canadian representatives have 
ən chosen by the Imperial Government to conduct negotiations in 
W? behalf with such countries as France and Spain for a broader 
commercial intercourse. The comparatively wide latitude we now 
enjoy in these affairs gives general satisfaction, and its extension in 
some particulars would, in all likelihood, prove beneficial to England 
and Canada alike. 

For, so far as anyone can see, the only danger to the political 
connection lies in British diplomacy. Long ago, it was predicted that 
England would pay more for Canada than she had spent in the Seven 
Years’ War; she “would have to shed rivers of blood,’ one 
distinguished Englishman said, over the disputes that would inevitably 
arise with the United States. Thus far, the prophecy has not come 
true, because England has chosen the wiser part of conciliating the 
United States, frequently, it must be allowed, at our expense. The 
danger is that this policy may be carried too far. It is the popular 
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behef in Canada that in all the negotiations and adjustments with 
the United States since 1783 we have suffered from the incapacity of 
British diplomats, from their want of local knowledge, and from their 
disposition to placate the Americans “in the interests of the Empire.”* 
Nine Canadians out of ten believe that, owing to these causes, we were 
deprived of vast areas now forming part of Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Dakota, Washington and Oregon; of a portion of 
the State of Maine containing an invaluable winter seaboard, of San 
Juan Island and of the Lynn Canal in Alaska, another seaboard ; 
while our Claims against the United States on account of the Fenian 
raids were abandoned by England in her haste to settle the Alabama 
case; in fact, the only international court which has not mulcted us. 
was the Fishery Arbitration, at Halifax, in 1877, and for that we had 
to thank the Canadian member. Charles Sumner said of Mr. Seward’s 
purchase of Alaska that it had “dismissed another monarch from this 
“Continent,” and when British diplomats gather at Washington to 
debate Canadian questions, the Canadian Imperialist trembles for 
British connection. 

There is much to be said on the other side. Could we do better if 
we had to deal with the United States alone? Are we not often in 
the wrong? Our Alaska case was exceedingly weak on the main 
points. Two competent Canadian authorities, Professor Ganong and 
Mr. Hannay, the historian of New Brunswick, find that, instead of ` 
losing in Maine by the Ashburton Treaty, Canada got more than she 
was entitled to. Nova Scotia once seriously maintained that she had 
a right to seize and confiscate American fishing vessels entering foy 
wood and water whenever a local inspector thought they had sufficie 
of both to enable them to return to Boston. Then we magnify ou: 
disputes out of all proportion: Voltaire tells of a war resulting fro 
a brawl between a eunuch belonging to one of the wives of the Ki 
of Persia and a scribe to the Lord of India; yet that was not 
ridiculous, or so monstrous, as war between England and the Uni 
States would be over the ownership of a school of mackerel or %8 
killing of half a dozen seals by a British Columbia Indian. Our 
mission in Canada should be, not to play the part of enfant terrible 


* A leading member of the present Dominion Government said in Parliament that 
Canadians owe British statesmen nothing “save our forgiveness as Christian men 
for the atrocious blunders which have marked every treaty, transaction or negotia- 
tion they have ever had with the United States, where the interests of Canada were 
concerned, from the days of Befjamin Franklin to this hour.” 

During the negotiations at Washington in 1871, Sir John Macdonald, then Premier 
of Canada, who was a member of the yo High Commission, wrote :—" I am much 

1e British Commissioners; they seem to have 
only one thing on their minds—to go home to England with a treaty in their pockets 
settling everything, no matter at what cost to Canada.” 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier from 1873 to 1878, said in the House that he 
“could not recall a single treaty managed by British Statesmen—and they were 
all managed by British Statesmen—in which Canada and British America did not 
get the worst of it.” 

A former Canadian official, in an essay on the treaties, sums up thus:—" Like 
animals doomed to vivisection for the good of science, Canada has been unsparingly 












operated upon for the good of the Empire.” 


t 
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and interrupt the friendly relations between England and the United 
States, but, by every means in our power short of self-effacement, to 
promote*still friendlier relations, that the schism in the English- 
speaking race may be healed to the enormous benefit of mankind. 

This and more is true enough. The fact, nevertheless, remains 
that, since the Alaska award, Canada has been in a somewhat morbid 
frame of mind. Rightly or wrongly, she believes that her situation on 
this Continent is that of a beleaguered British garrison, hemmed 
round by the overshadowing power of the United States, left to 
meditate on what might have been had circumstances permitted 
England to be as true to her as she has been to England; and, 
moreover, left with nothing British to depend on except British 
diplomacy, which has always failed her in the hour of trial. For this 
reason, 1f for no other, it might be well for the Imperial Government 
to give her a larger voice in the settlement of disputes with the 
Americans. That would at least satisfy her that her interests would 
not be mismanaged, and, perhaps, by increasing their responsibilities, 
incline her public men to greater sobriety and moderation in dealing 
with the United States. In that respect, Sir Wilfred Laurier, without 
loss of dignity or sacrifice of Canadian rights, has set a good example 
to future Canadian Ministers. Then, if the United States would be 
less exacting and not remind us so often that we aré the under-dog, 
the relations between the two countries could readily be enlarged and 
improved to their mutual advantage, as well as to the advantage of 
England, the friend and parent of both. 


EDWARD FARRER.* 


* Ottawa. August, 1906, 


POLYGAMY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


HERE is a most remarkable law, which has a great bearing on 

the question of Polygamy, and that law is the approximate 

equality, in nearly every part of the earth, of the numbers of boy and 

girl infants, of boys and girls, and of grown men and women. For 

this reason a religion claiming to be universal must, from the very 

nature of things, abolish polygamy from its code of ethics. Polygamy 
1s impossible as a universal institution. 

The following figures are worthy of consideration in this relation. 
They have been carefully collected from the latest available authorita- 
tive sources: the United States Census, 1900; the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 1902; Statistical Abstracts, British Colonies and 
Possessions, 1905 ; and the Statesman’s Year Book for 1906. 


. BRITISH EMPIRE, 
1. Wurre Races. 





Country. Census Population. 








Year. | Men and Boys. [Women and Girls,| Men and) Wom 





Boys. jand G 

I. England and Wales ...| 1go1 | 15,721,728 16,804,347 100 
2. Scotland ... ie „| 1901 | 2,173,755 2,298,348 100 
3. Ireland ..  ..,. nf IQOI | 2,200,040 2,258,735 100 
4. Australia .. ‘te „| 1901 | 1,979,491 1,796,782 108 
s New Zealand ..., s| IQOL 405,992 366,727 III 
6. British North America...] 1901 | 2,862,956 2,725,396 105 roo 
7. Cape of Good Hope _...| 1904 318,544) S| 261,197) &ı 
8. Orange River... veel 19004 81,571? ot 61,108 | Sjo gI 100 
9, Transvaal or wee} 1904 178,244) B| 119,033) = 

Total see 25,922,321 26,691,673 | 100 103 

II. ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

10. British India... s| QOL {117,774,412  |114,081,121 103 100 
11. Ditto, Native States ...| 1901 | 32,146,882 30,314,667 106 T00 
12. Ceylon ... ie ..| IQOI | 1,896,212 1,669,742 114 100 


151,817,506 | 146,065,530 





Ill. NEGROES. 


13. Transvaal Wai wel 1904 499,719 437,408 114 100 
‘14. Orange River... ave] 1904 128,524 116,112 III 100 
15. Cape of Good Hope ...| r904 900,396 929,667 100 103 


Total a 1,528,639 1,483,187 103 100 
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Country. Census Population. Ratio. 
Year. | Men and Boys. |Women and Girls. woe Bd a 
16. White Race .| 1g00 34,349,007 32,641,781 105 100 
17. Negroes ... | 1900 4,393,221 4,447,508 100 IOI 
18. North American Indians 1900 134,560 102 100 


132,200 







































RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

19. (Finland omitted) ...| 1897 | 63,339,886 63,276,547 | 2,000 } 999 
YELLOW RACE, 
20. Japan «| 1903 | 23,600,931 23,131,207 102 | 100 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
(Omitting United Kingdom and Russia. See above.) 
21. France IQOI 18,916,889 19,533,899 100 103 
22, German Empire... 1900 27,737,247 28,629,931 100 103 
23. Italy (over 9 years) IQ9OI 12,541,808 12,844,699 100 102 
24. Austria... Ig00 12,852,093 13,208, O15 100 103 
25. Hungary .. Igor 9,582,172 9,672,387 100 IOI 
26. Holland ... 1904 2,730, 505 2,779,154. 100 102 
1900 3,324,834. 3,368,714 100 JOI 
1901 I 193,448 1,256,092 100 105 
1904 2,560,934. 2,693,877 100 105 
1900 I 087,603 1,152,429 100 106 
1900 9,087,821 9,530,265 100 105 
1900 2,591,600 2,831,532 100 109 
1888 864,076 1,002,144 100 116 
105,077,630 108,593,138 100 103 
MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

34- Mexico ...| 1900 6,716,007 6,829,455 100 102 
35. Brazil ...| 1890 7,237,932 7,095,983 102 100 
36. rh ae ar ...| 1895 2,088,919 1,865,992 112 100 
37. Chile es ea s| 1885 1,263,645 1,263,675 100 100 
38. Uruguay .. wef 1900 474,811 440,836 108 100 
Total 17,781,314 17,495,941 102 100 





THE INEQUALITIES IN THE FIGURES IN THE WHITE RACES. 


The inequalities in the figures for the White Races are due to the 


emigration of men (in considerable excess of women), which has been 
taking place for many years past, from the United Kingdom to 
different parts of the British Empire and to the United States; and 


Pa 
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from the Continent of Europe to North and South America. This 
fact is strikingly shown by the appended, table :— 


Table showing the White Races of the World added together. 





f 


_ Men and Boys, Women and Girls. 
British Empire .. sie te. aigo . Yea 25,922,321 26,691,673 
United States ... oe fe see we 34,349,007 32,641,781 
Continent of Europe ... ese ei is 105,077,640 108,593, 138 
Mexico and South America ... ss eee 17,731,314 17,495,941 
Russia ... an 7 = dyi ea 63,339,886 63,276,547 
Total ... ii is 246,470,168 248,699,080 





The total of the White Races therefore shows a proportion of mez and boys, 100; 
to women and girls, 104. 


THE NEGRO RACE. 











Similar influences exist with regard to the Negro population in the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, as shown by the figures on 
lines 13 and 14 above. Numbers of men come from surrounding 
districts to work in the mines, on the farms, and as household servants, 
and so greatly swell the proportion of men and boys above that of 
women and girls. 

Judging by the statistics of the United States, the proportion, under 
normal conditions, of men and boys, as compared with women and 
girls, in the Negro race, is 100 to 101, which is the same as that 
amongst the White Races. 


THE ASIATIC FIGURES. 


The Japanese figures (line 20) are the only authentic statistics f 
a Yellow Race. They show a ratio oft 102 men and boys to 100 wo 
and girls. 

The combined figures for India and Ceylon (lines 10, 11 and I 
show a ratio of 104 men and boys to 100 women and girls. 

The very high ratio of men and boys to women and girls in the 
Ceylon figures (line 12) is accounted for by the’immigration into the 
island of large numbers of Tamil coolies from the Madras Presidency, 
tor service on the tea-plantations. 

The superintendents of the huge Indian Census, the largest in the 
world, give three reasons for supposing that the Indian figures should 
be still more equal than they are :— 


(a) A reluctance on the part of some inten men, especially 
where the seclusion of women is strict, to make known the full 
number of their women-folk. All the census superintendents, 
however, decline to consider this a serious factor in the case, and 
give many reasons for their opinions. 
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(6) The excess of.deaths of mothers through ignorant treat- 
ment at child-birth. 

(c) Infanticide of girl-children. All the census superinten- 
dents agree in the belief that deliberate infanticide of girl-children 
is now rare in India, but that which the superintendent of the 
Punjab Census calls “unconscious infanticide” of girl-children, 
still exists, in which girl-children, when ill, have far less attention 
paid to them than their brothers. He says, “Of all the data 
“obtained, the most significant is the mortality amongst infant 
“girls in the years of famine.” 


In India, as in the rest of the world, the number of boy and girl 

children coming into the world is practically equal in every district. 

So clearly ts this the case, that the Government of India has been able 

to use the knowledge of this great vital law for zke discovery and 

suppression of the infanticide of girl-children. If there is any great 

disparity between the number of boy and girl infants in any district, 

| or of boys and girls generally, the Government wants to know the 
reason why. 














Polygamy is Rare in India. 


Only four per cent. of the Mahommedans in India are polygamists, 
and a much smaller percentage of the Hindus. The conscience of the 
people is, to a certain extent, against it, in that, as Lieut.-Col. Balfour 
points out in the “Cyclopedia of India,” the great public wedding is 
only given to the first wife, and even in the case of the huge zenanas 
f a few Indian princes, he has only one wife of his own social level. 
There is a certain amount of vezled agricultural slavery, under the 
rm of polygamy, in some parts‘of India, where a man takes one wife 
his house, and a second to work cheaply in his fields, but the total 
mber of cases where this takes place is very small when compared 
yith the whole population of India. 


Polygamous Converts. 


Owing to the comparative rarity of the custom in the general 
population, it is not often that the missionary has to deal with such 
cases, except, perhaps, in an isolated district where the veiled agricul- 
tural slavery already spoken of prevails. The universal custom of the 
Christian Church is (whilst giving such a man all the spiritual help 
otherwise possible), not to admit him into full membership, until he 
has disentangled himself from his polygamous connections, after 
making all humane and necessary provision for the wife or wives that 
he puts away, which, from the fact of his being a polygamist, he is 
usually in a financial position to do. 


MAURICE GREGORY. 


ba 


LOCAL FINANCE. 


N the Fortnightly Review for August, Mr. John Holt Schooling 

Í makes a characteristic pronouncement on the subject of local ` 
finance. By the aid of diagrams, whose angularity seems to have 
infected his style, Mr. Schooling sets out to show what he terms “the 
“principal results of local taxation, etc,” concluding with some 
remarkable observations upon the finance of the “Reproductive 
“Undertakings” of local authorities and a comprehensive denuncia- 
tion of these same authorities as “incompetent and untrustworthy 
“stewards.” - An indictment so unqualified by so eminent a statistician 
arrests attention: more especially when one reflects how seldom in 
statistics the unqualified or the obvious holds good. It is always easy 
to construct from convenient’ Blue-books diagrams of striking 
elevation and alarming implication. But it requires some skill and 
not a little care to correlate accurately a series of diagrams and to 
avoid the sacrifice of truth to simplicity which a bald diagram or a 
naked table too often achieves. 

Now it is quite true that local rates and local expenditure an 
local indebtedness have increased enormously in recent years, but 
is not a consequential truth, as Mr. Schooling naively thinks, tl 
the increase gud increase is an outcome of the unregenerate proflig 
of local authorities. “Their chronic habit of increasing the rates an 
“raising loans,” he remarks with wounding scorn, “seems to be guided 
“solely by conditions of the moment, with no care for the future.” 
While in further felicitous phrases he asserts that the reproductive 
undertakings of municipal corporations are. carried on “in violation of 
“sound financial principle.” Let-us follow Mr. Schooling seriatim in 
his comments on local finance. . 

In his first diagram and table Mr. Schooling shows that the local 
rates rose from 16s. 2d. per head of population and 3s. 4d. per £ of 
rateable value in 1874-5 to 28s. 6d.-and §s. 4d. respectively in 1901-02. 
But a comparison of this kind implies uniformity of conditions 
throughout the period chosen. These, as is so frequently the case, 
do not exist. In the first place, the figures for 1874-5 do not take 
into account, as do those for 1884-5 and subsequent years, the 
increasing Government contributions in leu of rates ‘on 
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Government property. For England and Wales in 1901-2 
, these amounted to £430,000. In the second place, the Agricultural 
| Rating Act of 1896 and its successors have caused a marked differ- 
ence in the meaning of “rateable value” as a basis for calculation in 
years prior to the passing of the first Act, and of “rateable value” 
(meaning “assessable value”) as a basis for calculation in subsequent 
years. Taking the year 1884-5 as a starting point and making true 
“rateable value” the basis of calculation throughout, we may correct 
Mr. Schooling’s table as follows :— 


Average Rate in the £. 
E and Wales. 


tes ~ IgoI-2. 

s. d 

Mro SEnGOlne: since tosina 5 6 shies 5 4 
CORreCled samen senna aaendateess a: BD. nesa 4 1134 











The materials for the above correction will be found at pp. 47 and 
105 of Part VIIL of the Local Taxation Returns, 1901-2 (England). 
It is a comparatively small matter but may serve as a test of Mr. 
Schooling’s accuracy. The really important thing to note, however, 
is: what are the main causes contributing to this increase? Only by 
looking a little below the surface can we judge whether the fact of 
increase, large as it undoubtedly is, justifies Mr. Schooling’s didactic 
declamations about “the financial recklessness of municipalities.” I 
compare 1884-5 with 1901-2. 


Local Rates. 
Average Rate 


Total Amount. l in the £. 
1884-5. IQOI-2. 1884-5.  I901-2. 
| A Ss do s. 
roor Relief ....... 8,350,000 I 1,026,000 I 1% 1 24⁄4 
Education .......... 2,208,000 6,233,000 o 3% +o 8 


Public Health ... 15,108,000 20,179,000 2 I 3 1% 








Total ........ 25,666,000 46,438,000 3 6 4 11x 








From this table it will be seen that Poor Relief is only responsible 
for an addition of 14d. to the average rate, although: it may be 
admitted, in the light of the Poplar enquiry and other notorious facts, 
that there is room for greater economy as well as for more radical 
reform in our Poor Law administration. The increase of nearly §d. 
in the Education Rate is one for which Parliament, far more than 
any local authority, is primarily responsible. The constant raising 
of the standard of public elementary education, with the consequent 
increase of cost, is a deliberate act of national policy, which under 
no circumstances can be charged to the “chronic” habits of “short- 
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“sighted ” spending authorities. There remains the really debateable 
increase of about a shilling in the average rate for public health 
services, including the police. It is a large increase—though not as . 
large as Mr. Schooling’s diagrams imply—but probably, when 
= analysed, not greater than the higher standard of living demanded 
and rendered possible by the increased spending power of the 
community. Such an analysis is beyond the scope of this present 
article, but it may be noted that the increased cost of public sanitation 
(not including of course the charges for revenue-producing services) 

- was distributed as follows :— 





1884-5. Igot-2. Increase. 
' 4 “Lo 
Metropolis ...... 3,565,000 4..... HISA acns IOT 
TOWNS .esessesse 7,347,000 ...... 16,305,000 ...... 123° 
COUMEEY™ sestrami 4,196,000 ...... 8,027,000) seiis 34° 
Total ....... 15,108,000 ...... 20,170,000 fase. 93 















Against these increases must be noted an increase of 37% per cent. 
in the rateable value of London, of 5434 per cent. in that of the 
towns, and a slight decrease in that of the rural areas. The net 
result for the whole of England and Wales being that, though 
expenditure on public health has nearly doubled, the burden of the 
public health rate has only increased by half, owing to the enhanced 
value of town property and even the making of new towns. 

Mr. Schooling’s second diagram is a comparison betwéen the growth 
of net national expenditure and of local expenditure between th 
years 1889-90 and IgoI-2. Here, again, he falls into error: throu 
want of care in the handling of his statistical data. He has ve 
properly taken ef expenditure as the criterion of our Impera 
burdens, but with this he has compared the gross local expenditure. 
For instance, the total of 4121,000,000 which he gives as the total 
local expenditure for England and Wales in 1901-2 includes all 
expenditure on reproductive undertakings, the receipts from which 
more than covered such expenditure; it includes an expenditure of 
412,500,000 provided by Imperial grants, and it includes an expendi- 
ture of nearly 434,000,000 which was provided by loans. As a 
matter of fact the only portion of local expenditure which is burden- 
some is,that which comes upon the rates. The increase of indebted- 
ness as affecting future demands upon the rates is of course of vast 
importance, but not therefore properly included in such a table. 

Mr. Schooling draws attention to the following contrasts (in millions 


of £): — 
1889-90. 1898-99. IQOT-02. 
Net national expenditure ... 74g sese OA ash 180° 
Local expenditure ............ Be. swans g AOO catia 121° 
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and points out more particularly that until the war period local 
expenditure was rapidly gaining upon national expenditure. A more 
correct comparison would be as follows :— 


1889-90. 1898-99. IQoI-02. 

(Millions of £) 
Net national expenditure ... *793 ...... S102 0° “ose “FIZA 3 
Local expenditure out of rates 277 ...... 380 ais 464 


The above is a true comparative statement of net Imperial 
' (ordinary) expenditure—including all grants in aid of local taxation— 
and of local expenditure in so far as it was provided out of the public 
rates and was burdensome. For the whole period the increase in 
net national expenditure (ordinary) is at the rate of 58 per cent, 
while that of the local expenditure is 6714 per cent. The increase 
is considerable, but by no means as sensational as Mr. Schooling 
suggests, nor so disproportioned to the increased rate of living of the 
community at large. 

In his third diagram Mr. Schooling institutes a quite fallacious 
comparison between the National Debt of the United Kingdom and 
the Local Debt of England and Wales. The two “Debts” have 
nothing in common. The National Debt is almost entirely a war 
debt, a necessity it may be of strenuous national life, but none the 
less an unproductive burden on the industry of the present. The 
so-called local debt, on the other hand, is as to part, eg., the 
capital sunk in main drainage, in the cleansing of unsanitary 
areas, in genera] improvements, in sea defence, etc, etc, not less 
ecessary than the war debt, but, unlike that burden of the 
ast, of continuing service to the present, though not financially 
Femunerative ; and as to the other part, namely, the capital invested 
in industrial undertakings, such as gas, water and electric hghting 
works, tramways, harbours, markets, etc., no debt at all, but a profit- 
able employment of public money for the public benefit, so ordered 
that each member of the public relieves local finance of any charge 
in respect thereof in exact proportion to his individual use of the 
public benefits provided. Thus of the total outstanding local loans 
for England and Wales in 1901-2 of £343,000,000, nearly one-half or 
upwards of £159,000,000 was in respect of revenue-producing under- 
takings steadily paying their way and not costing the ratepayers as 
such a single penny. r 

The fallaciousness of such a comparison will best be realised by a 
simple illustration. A raises £100 by mortgage on his house at 
4 per cent. to pay the expense of a lawsuit which was necessary to 
defend his title. B raises 4100 by mortgage on his house at 4 per 
cent. to enable him to add a bathroom. C raises £100 by mortgage 
on his house at 4 per cent. and invests it in a sound business which 


* Including payments to Local Taxation Account. 
t Deducting the War Grants and restoring the Sinking Fund. 
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pays him 6 per cent. A’s borrowing is of the character of the 
National Debt; B’s of the nature of that part of the local debt 
raised for permanent improvements; while C’s is on the same footing 
as municipal borrowing for gas, water, tram and other remunerative 
undertakings. A’s debt is a necessary misfortune; the wisdom of 
B’s borrowing turns on the reality of the improvement and his 
willingness and ability gradually to pay off the debt; C’s transaction 
must be judged by the soundness of his business and the provision 
he makes by way of sinking fund to redeem his lability. 

Now the creators of the National Debt are in everything the final 
arbiters of their own fortunes—so long as Parliament is of that mind 
a proper Sinking Fund will minimise the danger but hardly lighten 
the burden of the nation’s past borrowings; but Parliament can and 
does on occasion suspend the Sinking Fund, and Parliament might - 
abolish it altogether. The position of local authorities with regard 
to their debt is very different. Whether the debt belongs to the 
class of unremunerative expenditure or to that of revenue producing 
investment of capital, the law compels due and regular provision -for 
paying it off within a given time, varying according to the permanence 
of the improvement or the character of the public service to promote 
which the money was borrowed. There is therefore no antagonistic 
comparison possible between the National, Debt of the United 
Kingdom and the Local Debt of England and Wales. 

But, says Mr. Schooling, this is all very fine. These things are 
all the familiar fetiches of local finance—‘“Municipal Enterprise, 
“Reproductive Undertakings, Benefits to the Public.” Away with 
such “fetich words”! Let us judge by actual results! Well, let u 
judge. 

The diagrams and tables I have dissected were but Mr. Schooling’s 
approach shots to the green. We have seen how he bungled these, it 
remains to show how he has foozled his “putt.” 

He takes from a House of Commons Return relating to the Repro- 
ductive Undertakings of Municipal Corporations (England and 
Wales) the following figures, being the average for the four years 
ended 31st March, 1002. 

4 £ 


` Average yearly income ............. I 3,040,000 
Average yearly working expenses 8,220,000 
Average yearly payments of 









- Interest, ett. nesses. eroas 4,240,000 
Average yearly amount for 
depreclalion serernaicesrirt 103,000 
Average yearly expenditure esences 12,662,000 


Average yearly net profit ..........cccscsesceeeees £3 78,000 ` 


e 
" 
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The capital position of the various undertakings summarised above 
was on the 31st March, 1902, as given by the return and quoted by 
Mr. Schooling, as follows :— 


4 
Capital invested: vacvwussaiearpaisancspaantentense 121,000,000 
Of which the amount borrowed was ..........+. 117,060,000 
Of which again there had been repaid ......... 16,000,000 
Leaving outstanding at date ........ccceeeesseee £ 101,000,000 


Against this capital expenditure, besides the works and plant of 
the undertakings, there was 44,500,000 in Sinking Funds. The 
account does not seem unsatisfactory when the following points, 
ignored or slurred over by Mr. Schooling, are taken into consideration. 


C1.) Of the undertakings summarised above the four principal 
businesses of waterworks, gasworks, electricity supply and tramways 
represent about 4£103,000,000 of the capital and 87 per cent. of the 
outstanding debt, and showed an aggregate net profit of over 
£570,000. 


(2) Baths and washhouses and burial grounds, though only repre- 
senting 42,500,000 of the outstanding debt, are classed in this return 
as reproductive undertakings. The loss on these was nearly 
£200,000, which disproportionately masks the remunerative character 
f the principal undertakings. Moreover, the maintenance of these 
elongs rather to the public health duties than to the commercial 
activities of local authorities. 







(3.) The net profit shown above is arrived at after full provision 
has been made for interest on loans and also, by way of Sinking Fund 
or otherwise, for the total extinction of the capital debt of the 
undertakings. Indeed, the capital account shows how rapidly this is 
being accomplished. 


But be these things how they may, upon the figures as stated above 
Mr. Schooling makes the following remarkable comments :— 


I. “In the first place a net profit of £378,000 upon a capital of 
“121 millions is 6s. 3d. yearly profit per £100 of capital.” 


Clearly the use of the term net profit in this connection is mis- 
leading—for the profit on capital is the interest it earns and not 
an arbitrary amount arrived at after deducting a fixed rate of 
interest. Anything of this kind is by way of additional profit or 
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bonus. Here are the important figures for the four principal under- 
takings :— | 


Ld 





Capital invested .......cccccccesseeseesees £ 103,000,000 
Debt outstanding ices sssseonsieuenxentee: 88,000,000 
Total receipts ........... AEAEE 411,650,000 
Working expenses .....cscseesseseessenes : 7,300,000 
Gross PTOS. <isisiseavaMaaenaiaeests $4,350,000 | 
Interest charges ............66- piu ee 2,600,000 
Surplus orarius eneu EEEE E 41,750,000 
. And how was this surplus applied? 
To repayment of capital ..............06 . 41,000,000 
To depreciation SHEER EEE EERE ERE HEHEOOE TEENS 180,000 
Lo DEL PODC? aparu ETE 570,000 
£1,750,000 







In this and in his next comment Mr. Schooling seems to lose sight 
of one very striking feature which favourably distinguishes the 
finance of local authorities fromm that of private companies—namely, 
the steady repayment of capital On any system of accountantcy 
this million applied towards capital redemption is not only “profit,” 
but profit most beneficially applied. 


II. “The crux of the preceding statement (2.2, the table quote 
“above at p. 572) is the amount set aside for depreciation... . 
“This provision ...is grotesquely inadequate.” Realy? And 
how better can provision be made for depreciation than by repayment 
of borrowed capital? . But hear Mr. Schooling. “This [2.¢, provision 
“for depreciation] is £193,000 yearly upon a capital of 121 million 
“pounds. In other words, 3s. 2d. yearly per £100 of capital” What 
nightmare arithmetic is this? Must the capital be both paid off and 
replaced as well? In face of the earning capacity of the business 
may we not assume that all permanent works are being adequately 
maintained, and that perishable plant, rolling stock, etc., is being 
suitably replenished? Is no account to be taken of the 420,000,000 
worth of capital upon which not a penny is owing? The thing is 
preposterous. What private water or gas company replaces its 
capital as local authorities are compelled by law to do? How many 
industrial companiés, in addition to maintaining the earning capacity 
of their capital, make provision gradually to replace it out of profits? 
Happy and prosperous beyond the dreams of avarice are the few 
„who do. 
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Ill. Not content with the steady repayment of capital, Mr. 
Schooling clamours for an allowance of 5 per cent. for depreciation. 
This he crudely takes on the total capital invested of 4£121,000,000, 
making £6,050,000, and so cheerfully converts the so-called “net 
“profit” of £378,000 shown in the official table into an “average 
“vearly net LOSS” of £5,479,000! Who pays this stupendous loss 
Mr. Schooling does not deign to show. But let us see whither his 
fanciful auditing would lead. Assuming the average for four years 
to persist, and utilising the £6,050,000 to be set aside for depreciation 
in paying off debt—necessary repairs and renewals are already 
provided for quite apart from this question of depreciation—the 
account will stand thus :— 


4 £ 
Capital Invested: speck ccncseesaceus 121,000,000 
Debt outstanding ..............06 101,000,000 
Existing Sinking Fund arrange- 
ments-—— 
Payment of interest ....... 3,000,000 
Payment of capital ....... 1,250,000 
4,250,000 


Add as suggested for depreciation 6,050,000 
Total provision for Sinking Fund ............ £ 10,300,000 


A simple calculation will show that, taking interest at 3 per cent., 
the whole of the capital would be redeemed by the end of twelve 
years! This may be magnificent, but it is not business. Such a 
system of accounts would be, in Mr. Schooling’s own words, “an 
“unnecessary burden upon the ratepayer,” and if adopted by industrial 
companies “a serious drag upon the trade of our country.” 

The fact is that a certain order of mind—and that not the least 
acute—is hopelessly prejudiced against rating authorities. The 
impartiality, regularity and persistence of the rate-collector offends 
too deeply British individualism. Rating authorities are unforgivable. 
Do they conduct some service cheaply and well, they are denounced 
as enemies of commerce; do they conduct it on strictly commercial 
lines, making large profits, they are told to reduce their charges. 
Are their public health duties performed in a thorough and efficient 
manner, they are called to account for extravagance; is there some 
neglect or deficiency, their own ratepayers immediately clamour for 
redress regardless of cost. Many people would rather pay dear to a 
company and then rub hands in satisfaction over a big dividend, than 
enjoy a better and cheaper service at the hands of a municipality. 
In the one case they would enlarge upon British commercial aptitude 


“ 
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and success: in the other they would descant upon the megalo- 
mania, ineficiency and corruption of Bumbledom. ‘This type of mind, 
if somewhat archaic, is quite respectable. Hatred of the public as a 
master is merely one aspect of that instinctive dislike of the 
impersonal which primitive man has bequeathed almost unimpaired 
to his otherwise modern descendants. In many parts of India to-day 
the chief complaint against the British Raj is its impartial im- 
personality. The human exactions and personal despotism of the old 
Rajas are held in happy remembrance where the lighter taxes and 
even justice of the British Government evoke no gratitude. 

All this foaming at the mouth about municipal enterprise must 
really be the product of some such primeval instinct. For on what 
logical grounds objection can be taken to this particular form of 
human activity it is difficult to see. Public bodies can borrow at 
3 per cent.: in other words, they can command cheap capital. 
Private companies as a rule cannot. What then can be more reason- 
able than that self-contained communities, such as towns, should 
avail themselves of the cheap capital which their corporate responsi- 
bility enables them to obtain, in order to carry on for the good of 
their members certain services of general utility, for which otherwise 
they would have to pay at a higher rate or for a smaller return to 
a private company. By all means let local authorities be held strictly 
to account as well in their commercial undertakings as for their 
expenditure under the Public Health Acts. But no good purpose is 
served to-day by denying to municipal enterprise its striking measure 
of success. 

As corroboration of the want of actuality in Mr. Schooling’s 
strictures on local finance, I give a table showing some results of 
municipal enterprise brought down to a period two years later than 
that dealt with by him. The figures relate to municipal corporations 
in England and Wales only, and deal with the aggregate receipts 
and expenditure for the four great revenue-producing services— 
waterworks, gasworks, electric lighting and tramways :— . 

Average of For the Year 


4 years to ending 31st 
March, 1902. March, 1904. 
£ 


RECEIDIS - dra banscate Nna 11,650,000 15,850,000 
Working expenses ...........ccee 7,300,000 9,260,000 
Gross PLORtS- crynhoir EIEN 4,3 50,000 6,590,000 
Interest charges and repayment 


OF Capital: narenn aa  735000,000 5,330,000 


Surplus for depreciation; profit, 
relief of rates, etc. s... 780,000 1,260,000. 





` 
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The service of this reproductive debt increased by no less than 
41,730,000, yet the surplus, after meeting all charges, grew by half a 
million. Meanwhile the debt outstanding in respect of these under- 
takings advanced from £88,000,000 to 4108,000,000, or an increase of 
£20,000,000, involving an increase of about three-quarters of a 
million in the charge for interest. This would seem to show that an 
additional million is being put into the sinking fund, making about 
£,2,000,000, or nearly 2 per cent. of the outstanding debt, annually 
provided for this purpose. In face of such sound progress as these 
figures imply, no wonder that opponents, however able, and 
statisticians, however expert, resort to extravagance or fall into error 
in trying to prove that local authorities are “incompetent and 
“untrustworthy stewards,” or that “Local Finance” is “rotten” to 


the core. 
H. MorGAN-BROWNE. 
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VATICANISM VERSUS ATHEISM: THE SCYTHE 
STRIKES A GRANITE ROCK. 


i: E who eats of Pope'dies thereof” is a proverb which in various 
forms was generally accepted down to the last decade of 
the: nineteenth century. For European history abounded in striking 
instances which seemed to bear out the plain proposition underlying 
it, that an institution which, like the papacy, has time and space on its 
side and the world’s proletariat among its allies is certain- to score a 
victory over the individual statesman who to-morrow may be set aside 
and see his policy reversed. Henry of Navarre changing his faith and 
attending mass, Heinrich IV. doing penance in Canossa, Bismarck 
repealing the May laws and giving up the Kultur-Kampf are classical 
examples of the upshot of the single-handed struggle. But the twentieth 
century, sceptical of ecclesiastical theories and rebellious to intellectu 
restraints, is shaking off the ghostly fear, France as usual leading th 
way. The Republic refuses to be shackled or hampered by a boar 
of foreign prelates. The Godfearing elements of the population may, 
if they choose, worship the Supreme Being in their own way, but they 
shall not be allowed to use their creed as a lever wherewith to destroy 
the political fabric. Hence the Separation Law and the fateful issues 
which it raises within the French boundaries, and beyond them. 

The Pope’s attitude towards the Government, the Bishops, the 
French Church has been sharply criticised as illogical, ‘insincere and 
harmful to the cause of Catholicism. Political writers in especial have 
sought. to bring home to the Pontiff the absurdity of pleading 
conscientious scruples against the acceptance of a modus vivendi, the 
very match of which he sanctions elsewhere. He has also been soundly 
rated for uttering his zoz possumus in a form of words which contains 












.more than one loophole for future compromise. Even good Catholics 


have not spared him the reproach of endangering the cause of religion 
in France by refusing to further it by all the means which an atheist 
Government leaves at his disposal, including a prudent compromise. 
And the responsibility for a deplorable conflict has been laid on his 
shoulders by men some of whom enjoy the reputation of loyal 
Catholics, But as a matter of fact the dictates of conscience which 
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come from a realm to which the syllogism has no access, are invulner- 
able to the shafts of logic. Credo guia absurdum is a principle which 
has corollaries of the self-same nature. All that can be profitably said 
upon the subject by a dispassionate onlooker is that the French nation, 
if it really disdains Catholicism or rejects all revealed religion, has a 
right to adjust its existence to this deliberate negation of the super- 
natural. To the argument that religion is a-private concern of the 
individual and ought to be dealt with accordingly by the legislature, 
the political opponent of the Separation Law has no conclusive answer. 
The Chamber saddles with the cost of worship only those who desire 
to see it maintained, not the others, while it even smoothes the transi- 
tion of the Catholic Church from the old condition of things to the 
new by assuring pensions to parish priests. But on the other hand 
the Pope possesses a right to prescribe to his flock the conduct to 
which it must adhere if it desires to remain in the communion with 
Christ’s vicar on earth. The French law insists on the exercise of a 
supervision over the Church and Church property by associations 
freely chosen from the congregation. They are to be associations 
authorised to watch how the parish priest administers the property 
and to check his acts when they deem fit. But according to canon 
law the bishops are subject to the Pope, the parish priests to the 
bishops and the flock to the parish priests, whereas the Separation 
Law subordinates the priest to the congregation. On that ground 
alone, Pius X. might hold himself justified in condemning the Law. A 
liberal Catholic, on the other hand, might urge that in applying the 
Law an ingenious formula could be framed reducing the associations 
to mere puppets of the clergy. In a word, the religious dispute might 
be continued for ever. The only aspect of the matter then which 
offers scope for useful discussion is the political. And the reflections 
which might beneficially be made on the policy of Pius X., particularly 
in matters affecting the welfare of his French children, are obvious to 
all those who are free to distinguish between politics, ethics and 
religious dogma. 

The Roman Pontiff, like the Church of which he is the Head, is 
invested with a political as well as a spiritual character. He takes 
upon himself the cares of statesmen as well as the duties of a High 
Priest, conscious that the interests of the vast community which he 
governs are furthered or damaged by the harmony or discord with 
which these two rôles are co-ordinated. Leo XIIL, the Italian-born 
diplomatist, laid especial stress on statesmanship whereas his successor 
regards piety as the one thing necessary, the one imitating Martha, 
the other emulating Mary. It is possible and it might be easy to come 
considerably nearer the happy medium than either; what is difficult 
is to realise the great contrast—some would call it inferiority—of the 
policy of Pius X. to that of his cultured predecessor. Which line is 
superior to the other is a question, and the answer will naturally vary 
congruously with the point of view of the student. 


` 
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THE GERMAN GENERAL OF THE JESUITS. 


The death of Leo XIII. marked the close of an eventful era in 
Church history. Several unfavourable auspices were observed at the 
beginning of the new epoch. Among these was the circumstance that 
the Conclave, taking its inspiration partly from Germany vzá Austria 
and partly from the Holy Spirit, eliminated from the chair of St. Peter 
the one man who, humanly speaking, seemed qualfhed to occupy it 
with advantage to the Church. Cardinal Rampolla was disliked by 
Kaiser Wilhelm as one of the cleverest statesmen—-probably the 
cleverest after Bismarck—in Europe and as a Francophil. And in 
both these capacities—humanly speaking—he was sorely needed by 
the Church political. The Cardinals, aware of this, were disposed to 
lay the tiara on his head; in fact, his accession to the chair of St. Peter - 
seemed a foregone conclusion until Germany’s plans were carried out. 
At this point the stream of Vatican policy debouches into that of 
Germany and the two flow on together, each keeping its own peculiar ` 
hue. Cardinal Sarto doubtless was a self-denying man whose heart 
was where his treasures are in heaven, but none the less as Pope he 
has been furthering Germany’s interests unwittingly but well. 
Working indefatigably for the good of Catholicism, he contributed to 
pull those chestnuts out of the fire which from time to time the Kaiser 
needed. The veto which excluded Rampolla therefore was'a genial 
move for which the German Emperor deserves great credit. It has 
led among other things to the breach between the Vatican and the 
French Republic and to the recognition of Germany’s claim to protect ~ 
the Catholics of the East. 

Another of the Kaiser’s moves, made perhaps without a clear vision 
of whither it would ultimately lead, was equally felicitous. Four years 
ago the law of July, 1872, forbidding Jesuit communities to reside in 
Germany was repealed. Thenceforward the sons of Ignatius Loyola 
were welcomed in the Kaiser’s dominions while they were banished 
from the Republic. Do ut des is the maxim of the Hohenzollerns, and 
the Jesuits can be touchingly grateful when the interests of their Order 
demand it. Germany’s toleration was publicly besung by Roman 
prelates, by Cardinal Vanutelli among others, and when at last a fitting 
opportunity offered the Jesuits, deviating from their ordinary custom 
of electing as General the subject of some third rate State, chose the 
German Father Wernz. “The very man for the post,” was the Pope’s 
comment when he heard the result of the election. “It is a political’ 
“demonstration of the Church against France,’ was the gist of the 
remarks made by the French Press. And both may be right. But 
irreligious politicians in France should accept such surprises with 
dignified resignation. They must pay for their whistle like everybody 
else. Within certain limits an individual or a nation can indulge in 
almost any whim, however foolish, provided that the price is duly paid. 
And once the deed is performed the price is sure to be exacted. Thus 


~” 
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Prussia, eager to set Rome against Paris, gave part of the price in 
advance; the remainder will be paid later on. Meanwhile the Kaiser 
who has discharged the functions of a Christian bishop at sea, enjoys 
the rare distinction of being the staunch friend of the Shadow of Allah, 
the Mentor of the Moorish Sultan, the Protector of Islam, the Cyrus 
of the Jesuits and the ally of the Pope. 

Several extraordinary stories are afloat which “explain” the election 
of Father Wernz to the satisfaction of the rudimentary mind, as the 
handiwork of Kaiser Wilhelm. An autograph letter of the Emperor, 
for example, is reported to have been in‘some mysterious way 
smuggled into the Jesuit “conclave” and then read to the electors. 
This and other analogous accounts are interesting as indications of 
the extraordinary gullibility of the average newspaper reader. Asa 
matter of fact the Jesuit electors were far more independent of outside 
pressure than the Conclave of Cardinals. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to affirm that there is not a monarch, a Government, or a nation on 
the globe which could have directly moved them to choose a man 
whom they considered unfitted for the post. Father Wernz was 
named to the dignity of General because he was believed to be the 
right man. The grounds on which that belief was based have been 
supplied by Kaiser Wilhelm’s policy, by the Church’s needs, by the 
tendencies of the Vatican, by the anti-clerical laws of the French 
Chamber and by many other considerations. But direct interference 
is not merely an invention, it is a sillyinvention. The significance of 
the choice is not so far-reaching as is commonly imagined. The 
Jesuits are probably the most influential politico-religious community 
in the world, and yet the degree of absolute influence which they wield 
is less than most people imagine. On the Continent politicians are 
wont to exaggerate the power of both Jesuits and Freemasons, who, 
like Ormuzd and Ahriman, are often believed to divide the universe 
between them. In England and America we see these things in more 
correct perspective. At the same time the fact cannot be reasoned 
away that the Germanisation of the Vatican has been moving apace 
ever since the death of Leo XIII. Whether that change is an 
advantage to Catholicism is for the Sovereign Pontiff to say. That 
is no concern of outsiders. But political interests being also at stake 
other Powers are naturally concerned and they utter their apprehen- 
sions quite openly. Russia, for instance, is discontented; Poland is 
dissatisfied; France and Italy are rebellious; Germany alone is 
triumphant. For through the direct and indirect co-operation of the 
influential German Cardinal Steinhuber, of the powerful Jesuit Father 
Wernz, of the German Cardinal Kopp, the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
who has now been decorated by Kaiser Wilhelm with the Black Eagle, 
the highest distinction which he can confer, the Berlin Foreign Office 
is doing more to shape the policy of the Vatican, to “run” the Church 
in its political aspect, than any other State or community in the world. 
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INCIPIENT ANTI-CLERICALISM IN SPAIN. 


If arguments grounded upon the interests of the Catholic Church 
were not ruled out of court in a discussion on the pros and cons of a 
policy which has a purely worldly aspect, one would feel tempted to 
lay some stress upon the quarrel that has recently broken out between 
the Vatican and Spain. Whatever else may be said there seems to. 
be no doubt that it could have been avoided with the utmost ease. A 
touch of the statesman in the Pope’s State Secretary, Merry del Val, 
would have sufficed to keep Spain in leading strings for another decade 
or two. Even now it is not too late. For there was no question of 
the interests of the State clashing with those of the Church; all that 
the Vatican appeared to be aiming at was to emphasise its spiritual 
suzerainty over the realm of King Alfonso. By Clause 43 of the 
Spanish law of 1889 civil marriage had been authorised between | 
legally qualified persons irrespective of their creeds. The Vatican 
protested, naturally enough. It would be untrue to its 7éle, to its 
traditions and teachings were it to. welcome innovations, of such a 
radical character. In the delicate equipoise of a Christian State we 
expect the Church, whatever its creed, to represent the Conservative, 
the traditional element. For the qualities inherent in granite we ldok 
to that kind of rock and we should be greatly surprised to find it 
displaying the properties of quicksilver. The Church may resign itself 
to an accomplished ‘fact which marks a new and dubious departure, 
but it would ill become Her to initiate it. The Vatican, therefore, 
showed itself uncompromising, while the Spanish Government refused 
to modify the obnoxious clause. It was not until 1900 that an 
amendment was finally carried to the effect that only those civil 
marriages shall be lawful which are contracted by two parties of whom 
one is not a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Surely that was a briliant triumph for Rome—the spiritual xox 
possumus deftly wedged between millions of Spaniards and what they 
considered their rights. A Catholic Andalusian pair, for instance, 
want to be wedded by the civil law only, but they are told that it 
cannot be done because the Pope has refused his consent. On the 
other hand, two other Andalusians, one of whom quitted the Catholic 
fold, are married before the civil functionary without fuss or trouble. 
But Rome was not satisfied. Nothing less than the repeal of the 
clause would appease the Vatican which felt that if the thin end of 
the secular wedge ‘were once inserted in the marriage laws, they would 
soon cease to be dependent upon church canons. This dispute has 
been going on for many years during which I have had several con- ` 
versations on the subject with a succession of Ministers, and the most 
interesting of all with the late Sefior Silvela, one of the most moderate 
of Conservatives. Among the Liberals the feeling prevailed that the 
concession to the Vatican contained in the amendment of 1900 was 
the utmost length to which the Spanish Government could go and 
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that if that concession were inadequate to settle the quarrel and 
purchase peace with Rome it should be withdrawn altogether. Pius oe 
however, guided by his Secretary of State, had a sharp note delivered 
to Señor Moret demanding the repeal of civil marriage between parties 
either of which is a Catholic. Before he could deliver his reply Señor 
Moret was succeeded by Lopez Dominguez, whose colleague, the 
Minister of Justice, Romanones, drew up the only kind of note with 
which the Spanish Liberal Press would have been satisfied. Not only 
was Rome’s demand rejécted categorically, but also the concession 
made in 1900 was rescinded and the original text of Clause 43 of the 
Law of 1889 was restored to vigour, duly appearing in the Gazeta. 
Between the Bishops and the Government a controversy thereupon 
arose which, émbittered by odium theologicum, partakes of the 
character of vulgar abuse. The Bishop of Tuy is especially aggressive 
in attitude and audacious in words. With unepiscopal rancour he has 
_ attacked the Minister of Justice, Romanones, to whom a complete set 
of anti-clerical, measures is attributed which, if passed, would do for 
Spain what the policy of Waldeck Rousseau and Combes is accom- 
plishing for France. It reminds me of the quarrel that broke out some 
six or seven years ago between a bishop in the Balearic Isles and the 
then Minister of Finances in Madrid. The latter having dealt with 
a certain piece of land as State property was violently denounced and 
then formally excommunicated by the prelate. Yet the Minister was 
eally right and the bishop demonstrably wrong, but none the less the 
ormer had the worst of the encounter. In like manner I should say 
the present struggle will most probably end in the triumph of the 
prelate who has publicly insulted the Minister. True, Count 
Romanones has threatened the militant ecclesiastic with a criminal 
prosecution and has requested the authorisation of his colleagues to 
have the bishop sued. Moreover, the Government is Liberal, and for 
that reason makes a brave show of resistance to the encroachments 
of the Vatican. But Spanish Governmental Liberalism never meant 
much, even when the Freemason, Don Praxedes Sagasta, was the soul 
of it. To-day it probably means even less. Therefore while full of 
respect for the sincerity of Count Romanones who is probably the 
broadest-minded man in the Cabinet, I feel disposed to believe that the 
anti-clerical programme of the present Spanish Government will end 
in words and that the Bishop of Tuy will triumph over the Minister of 
Grace and Justice, and the Vatican over the Ministers of King 
Alfonso. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE FRENCH CHURCH 


Whatever the political results may be of the duel between the 
Vatican and the Republic, the Church of France as a religious 
community stands to win. It will be subjected to a severe ordeal 
whence it will emerge diminished perhaps in dimensions, but 
chastened and purified. Henceforward the French hierarchy must be 
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supported by the voluntary offerings of the faithful, not by a general 
tax on the population. A little over a franc a head is approximately 
the contribution which under the old régzme of the Concordat was 
annually paid. How can it be assured in future? Among the plans 
submitted to. the heads of the Episcopate, there 1s one which offers 
considerable advantages over the others, and has been approved by 
some of the principal prelates. Associations for the maintenance of 
religious worship are to be formed throughout the country, every 
member of which shall bind himself to pay a certain sum annually for 
the space of five years. The subscription may be small or great, 
anything in fact from a halfpenny upwards. Membership shall confer 
the advantage of having the rites of the Church administered with all 
the pomp and solemnity which, although unessential to the sacrament, — 
are yearned for by the French, such as the ringing of bells at baptism 
and at funerals, the setting apart of a special day for first communion, 
the decoration of the Church-with flowers then, and various other little 
details which are supposed to caress the eye, soothe the ear and elevate 
the soul. All Catholics, of course, whether they belong to the associa- 
tions or not, are to have access to the sacraments, but outsiders shall 
be debarred from enjoying the extras, if one may say so. And lest 
_ the Laodicean should tighten his purse strings until such time as he was 
about to wed a wife, to have a child christened or a relation buried, it 

will be enacted that nobody shall be eligible for membership of an 
association after a certain date—say eighteen months from the tim 
© when the subscription is first opened. This plan has been teste 
already, and the results prove many things. They show in the first 
place that the bulk of the rural congregations appear to be quite 
willing to subscribe an annual sum which averages about 2s. 6d. a head 
of the adult members of the parish. In the second place they 
demonstrate that the clergy could just live and work under the new 
arrangement on condition that in the poorer parishes they were 
animated by religious zeal and prepared to make personal sacrifices. 
Thirdly, they leave no doubt that whatever sacrifices are to be made 
are expected from the clergy. The laity, while willing, if need be, to 
keep their priest from starving are averse from “lending their savings 
“to God who will repay them,” as the formula once ran. In money~ 
matters they will give credit to no one, not even to their Creator. If 
the Irish people had dealt thus stingily with their clergy in the days 
of persecution, the question of an Irish Catholic University would 
hardly have arisen in the twentieth century. 











GERMANY’S “HONOURABLE APPROACHES” TO 
BRITAIN. 


Tenacity of purpose is a German characteristic, in the form of 
perseverance as well asin that of importunity. Driven out of the door, 
the Teuton strives to get in at the window. Foiled in an effort to 


a 
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have one proposal accepted the diplomatists of the Vaterland modify 
it a little and present it anew. The Bagdad Railway is one case in 
point, as we shall perhaps soon learn to our cost. Our relations with 
France and Germany constitute another. It is felt in Berlin that 
what we refused yesterday we may possibly accord to-day or 
to-morrow. For moods change in nations as in individuals, and the 
pleader who perseveres and hits upon the psychological moment has 
gone far to win his case. The Kaiser and his advisers deserve the 
highest praise for this remarkable persistence. Gutta cavit lapidem 
non vi, sed saepe cadendo. It has so often stood them in good stead 
before that they cannot understand why it should fail to-day. The 
State which thinks it has hypnotised the Pope, Germanised the 
Vatican and influenced the Order of the Jesuits, as it undoubtedly 
engineered the election of the supreme pontiff, may reasonably hope 
to modify the foreign policy of England. It has done so before, now 
by means of ruse, now by dint of fair open argument, or at any rate 
what was taken for such. And the problem to-day is not very 
different from what it was then. 

Germany’s plans which include a systematic preparation for a 
startling but gradual change of the map of Europe, and a corre- 
sponding strengthening of her navy, necessitate the hypnotising of 
France or of England. One or both of these nations must be coaxed 
or cowed, for as the net has to be spread in sight of the bird it is 
imperative that the bird be first subjected to the process of fascination 
or some other equally effective form of paralysis. The unsteady 
changeful attitude assumed by Germany during the past few years 
towards France and England would seem to have been inspired by the 
grim resolve to accomplish this aim. Against the aim and the means 
employed in its pursuit there is nothing to be urged. They are held 
to be legitimate enough by very high authorities, German and other. 
Nietzsche, for instance, laid it down that “the State is organised 
“immorality,” and a greater thinker than Nietzsche said: “No 
“philosopher has yet succeeded in harmonising the principle of nations 
“with ethics.’* But a German Roland deserves an English Oliver; 
mine provokes countermine. The only part of the programme against 
which English people have a right to protest, is the whitewashing of 
it. Poison may have legitimate uses, but to be substituted for food is 
assuredly not one of them. In plain terms, Germany’s scheme for 
self-expansion is natural enough, but it should not be palmed off on 
England and France as a proof of her fervent desire to acquire their 
friendship. For it is not this; it is the very reverse of this, and it is 
but right that the French and British public should know the fact and 
realise it. 


* Kant. 
VOL. XC. 39 
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THE BULOW DOCTRINE. 


Germany's policy unhappily necessitates the mutual antagonism of 
France and England, or, at any rate, the dissolution of their’ cordial 
friendship. And that end must be compassed by coaxing. or 
threatening, by hook or by crook. In order to accomplish it the 
Morocco conflict was raised, M. Delcassé sacrificed and Lord 
Lansdowne boldly denounced. These moves, some of them made in 
the most abrupt way, created an unfavourable, and, it is to be feared, 
a lasting impression in England. For they were overt acts of one- 
sided warfare which brought home to the dullest apprehension the 
` trend of Prince Biilow’s policy. Of course, Prince Bülow was not its 
initiator; it would be unfair to call him even its best exponent or its 
most successful promoter. But he has done much to make it 
recognisable, and for that we should feel grateful. For the dry stories 
of diplomatic wiles. contained in dreary Blue-books never make an 
impression on the masses. However clearly the facts may afterwards 
be set forth, they never strike the imagination of the public; they 
seem to be always obscured and their force deadened by an element 
of uncertainty from which they can never be wholly disengaged. It is 
thus that the plain matter of fact accounts of Germany’s plans to 
organise an anti-British coalition passed almost unnoticed. People 
argue or feel that perhaps after all either the data are incorrect or the 
construction put upon them is unfair. And yet it is a fact known to 
those whom it most nearly concerns that when Great Britain was 
hghting the Boers and shorn of her prestige, the Tsar’s advisers 
received a very concrete proposal, or, say, rather an offer, the accept- 
ance of which involved an expedition against British possessions in 
-the East. That offer was really made; it was urgent; it was 
repeated and it was disregarded. But what is most of all to the point, 
it was an integral part of Germany’s permanent policy. Therefore it 
may be made again. “Forgive your enemy” is not only a counsel of 
spiritual perfection, but also a wise political maxim at times. And 
happily in England we can afford to observe it. Forgive your enemy 
by all means, but do not forget his acts of hostility and do not be 
caught unawares if they should be repeated. : 

Germany may have seen the error of her ways since then, easy-going 
people argue. There are signs that she repents. For example, Prince - 
Biilow’s utterances to a journalist some time ago; the visit of German 
Pressmen to England and the meeting between King and Kaiser at 
Friedrichshof are quoted in favour of the contention, and last, but not 
least, an important article on Anglo-German relations which has lately 
been published in the Deutsche Revue. But the Chancellors appeal 
for brotherly love was made before his attempt to divorce France from 
England by the threat of war. Moreover, it asked for much and 
promised nothing. Then the German editors’ trip to our shores had 
no influence upon the policy of the Kaiser’s Government; and the - 
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meeting between King Edward and Kaiser Wilhelm, while putting a 
welcome end to an undesirable strain, has left the policy of each 
Government unaffected. 


GERMANY’S POLICY IS A CONSTANT QUANTITY. 


The article in the Deutsche Revue, however, 1s an important 
contribution to the subject. For it proclaims as plainly as though the 
proposition were embodied in a single sentence that the policy of the 
Kaisers Government is what it was, and will continue to be what it is, 
and that a condition indispensable to its success is the abandonment 
by France and England of their mutual friendship. Therefore 
Germany must see to it that that condition is fulfilled. She must 
influence, without directly interfering in, the affairs of her neighbours. 
She herself made alliances whenever she deemed them necessary or 
useful, and nobody thought of complaining. Had any protest been 
then entered it would have been ridiculed or resented by a unanimous 
Vaterland. Yet some of these insurances and double insurances 
appeared to the first German Kaiser to smack of disloyalty to his ally. 
Anyhow, the independent States of Europe and the world enjoyed the 
right of choosing their own allies. But now that claim is no longer 
allowed by Germany. She laid it down a few months ago that no 
treaty between any two European States shall be concluded without 
her assent. 

Europe was unable to accept this novel doctrine of the hegemony 
of the Teuton which has once again crept forward in a modified shape. 
What Germany says to England and France is in plain language: “I 
“consider the friendship between you two a danger to myself in 
“particular, and therefore to the peace of Europe in general. Your 
“assurances to the contrary mean nothing to me who am the best, 
“indeed, the sole, judge of my own interests. Therefore I will not 
“brook your close association. You must dissolve your union or else 
“admit me to your friendship on equal terms. Unless you follow one 
“course or the other, I shall feel obliged to try a third and you will be 
“morally responsible for it: I mean war. A mighty struggle between 
“us such as took place first between Prussia and Austria and after- 
“wards between France and Germany for the upper hand seemed 
“inevitable a few months ago. And it was so conditionally, not 
“absolutely. You can yet ward off the conflict. But only in that one 
“way. Choose!” 

It is plain then that the article in the Deutsche Revue, written or 
inspired by one of the foremost statesmen in Germany, embodies an 
ultimatum, and implies the hegemony of Germany in Europe. The 
gravity of its announcement is therefore self-evident. Indeed, the 
phraseology in which the terms of the ultimatum are wrapped can mis- 
lead no one. For it lacks even the average euphemism of courteous 
diplomacy. Thus the reason given why England should enter into 
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such friendly relations with Germany as unite her with France is based 
on a proposition which begs the question. “A friend of my friend 
“cannot be my enemy,” the writer tells us. Yet he is a German 
politician who must know that Germany herself has done much to 
prove the contrary. “An Anglo-German understanding,” he 
continues, “therefore offers to France the best possible guarantee of 
“peace, inasmuch as nobody in Germany dreams of an aggressive war 
“against France which even in the event of victory would bring us no 
“advantage. Germany has never yet embarked on an aggressive war 
“against France.” An Anglo-German understanding of the type 
concluded between France and England is a chimera. England and 
France had old scores to wipe out; they had, for instance, to settle 
their outstanding differences respecting Egypt, Morocco, Newfound- 
land and other matters. Germany and England have no such 
misunderstandings to clear up. Moreover, an entente with Germany 
differs largely, sometimes essentially, from an understanding with any 
-other country in Europe. Its scope is invariably extended by the 
statesmen of the Vaterland; it is sharpened to a point which they 
turn against any neighbour who happens to be giving them trouble. 
Moreover, whenever Germany and England draw closer, talk of their 
common faith and ancestors, of blood being thicker than water, and 
indulge in the usual diplomatic cant, the Bismarck of the moment 
invariably considers himself justified in treating with other Powers 
for the sale of England’s goodwill as though her friendship and enmity 
were his to dispose of. And this odd interpretation which has always 
been put upon our cordiality may become a positive danger to the 
peace. 


SOME GERMAN WARS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


As for the contention that Germany has never yet waged an 
aggressive war against France, it is an amusing instance of the 
ingenious way in which Berlin makes a merit of necessity. It would 
perhaps have been more dignified to eschew an argument. of this kind 
which opens up a delicate question that had better be left on one side. 
For politicians know full well that if Germany has not yet waged an 
aggressive war against France it is not for lack of trying. It is matter 
of common knowledge that in the year 1875 a renewal of the Franco- 
German War figured on Bismarck’s political programme. All the 
requisite preparations had been made. The cost had been carefully 
counted, but the assent or indifference of Europe was taken for 
granted. That was the hitch which ruined the plan. Tsar 
Alexander II., appealed to by the French Government, repaired to 
Germany in order to dissuade Kaiser Wilhelm I. from sanctioning 
Bismarck’s project. Queen Victoria brought all her influence to bear 
upon the German Emperor to get him to keep the peace. And under- 
lying both appeals was an unuttered resolve to have recourse to. the 
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sword if the voice of justice and humanity were disregarded. It was 
not Germany’s love of peace then which prevented an aggressive war 
against France in that year. It was Europe’s determination to keep 
her within bounds, or, as Gorchakoff magniloquently expressed it: 
“The States of Europe had silently banded themselves together in 
“one great moral alliance before which even the most tremendous 
“military Power must quail.” 

War was once more planned in 1887, for Germany’s persistence is 
truly marvellous. Again preparations were elaborately made. Again 
public opinion was manipulated and adjusted to the unprecedented 
ruthlessness of the projected peace-terms. “If the next war should 
“take us to Paris as conquerors,” Prince Bismarck publicly declared, 
“we shall see to it that for thirty years to come France is so disabled 
“that she cannot be a danger to us. The campaign of 1870 was but 
“child’s play in comparison with that of 1890 in its consequences to 
“France.”* Such was the scheme. The means employed to carry it 
out were a violation of international obligations. French subjects 
were expelled from the annexed provinces, the terms of the treaty of 
Frankfurt were violated, and to crown all a French subject, 
Schnaebele, was illegally captured. The Kaisers army bestirred 
itself and war was in sight. But once more Russia intervened and 
Germany was hindered from waging a purely aggressive war against 
France. Last year a campaign against the Republic was again 
projected, and not only the German Government but sober-minded 
citizens like Professor Delbriick admitted its contingent necessity. 
The alternative suggested was the break-up of the Anglo-French 
entente. And once more the design was baffled by a readiness on 
the part of France’s friends to support her, if needs were, by an appeal 
to the sword. Thus the fact seems established that Germany con- 
siders the disturbance of the balance of power in Europe as the 
indispensable condition of her own progress. And naturally enough 
she moves every lever to disturb it. That tendency should be 
realised and laid to heart by every European who prefers the status 
quo to a Teutonised Continent. Moreover, Germany’s defence in 
politics as in war is always offensive, and too often for that reason 
her “honourable advances” have turned out to be mere clever feints 
meant to take in the unsuspecting adversary. 

Those three abortive attempts make it pretty clear therefore that 
no reassuring conclusions can be drawn from the circumstance that 
Germany has not fallen foul of France since 1870. All that can be 
properly*inferred is that she harboured the plan but has always met 
with formidable and insurmountable obstacles. And to remove these 
obstacles is the primary object of Prince Biilow’s somewhat rough 
demand for England’s friendship. There can be little doubt of that 
in the minds of competent observers. France with her colonies on 
the one hand represents the lineof least resistance to Germany’s 

*- Speech delivered by Bismarck on 11th January, 1887. 
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advance, and on the other promises the richest booty to successful 
conquerors. It may be argued that a really cordial entente between 
Britain and Germany need not have for corollary a corresponding 
coolness between France and England. And theoretically the state- 
ment is unassailable. But there is not, there cannot be, the shadow 
of a doubt in the minds of unbiassed Englishmen, whatever their 
feelings towards the great cultured German people may be, that our 
friendship with Germany would be soon followed by our estrangement 
from France. And having thus at last found a fulcrum for her lever 
Germany would have little difficulty in realising her long cherished 
designs. The style of her diplomatic workmanship is fairly well 
known in Europe to-day. It is diplomacy by proxy. Thus it was 
France herself, not the Kaisers Government, that put an end to the 
career of M. Delcassé, whose crime was a patriotic policy successfully 
pursued. Again, Count Lamsdorff, whose Francophile propensities 
were an abomination to the Foreign Office in Berlin, was dismissed 
not by Kaiser Wilhelm but by Tsar Nicholas. Further, Cardinal 
Rampolla was disqualified to compete for the papacy not by the 
Berlin Foreign Office but by the College of Cardinals in conclave. 
And the offence of which he was guilty was that he furthered the 
interests of his Church instead of promoting the interests of the 
Vaterland. The other day in the Andalusian town of Algeciras a 
momentous statement was deliberately launched into the world, the 
effect of which had it not been denied authoritatively and uncon- 
ventionally on the spot would have been to deceive all Europe and to set 
France and England by the ears. It was done in Germany’s interest 
and by Germany’s agents. As an object lesson it was interesting. For 
it shows how easy it would be for a whole sequence of such allegations 
to be set afloat for the purpose of causing England and France to 
quarrel, once the Anglo-German amity scheme had been carried out. 


GERMANY’S ULTIMATUM TO GREAT BRITAIN: YOUR 
i “LOVE” OR YOUR LIFE. 


In the article of the Deutsche Revue already alluded to we read: 
“Germany might urge with some force and, we may hope, not without 
“success that for Great Britain the only pacific policy can consist in 
“proffering a hand to Germany, whereby peace would be more 
“efficaciously guaranteed than by congresses and proposals for dis- 
“armament. The relations obtaining between England and France 
“would run no danger therefrom because England has declared 
“irrevocably that the entente with France constitutes the permanent 
“groundwork of her policy. On this point there would be no room 
“for doubt in France even if England were to court Germany openly’ 
“and without reserve. ... . The policy of ententes outside of Germany 
“and against Germany is uncertain in execution and not without 
“danger in its consequences, Yet this policy of counterpoising will 
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“continue so long as England for fear of giving umbrage to Paris 
“persists in treating with coolness the honourable approaches of 
“Germany. Germany is thereby forcibly compelled to remain on 
“her guard. Towards Germany England has but the choice between 
“the policy—which might easily lead to disaster—of an Anglo-French 
“counterpoise or else that of comprehending Germany in the circle 
“of her friendship. .... England must reconcile herself to the 
“thought of seeing the German fleet occupy, alongside of the British 
“fleet, a position commanding and imposing respect on the sea... . . 
“A year ago the bélief did exist in Germany that our relations with 
“England were in a stage analogous to the relations of Prussia with 
“Austria before 1866, and that in all probability a cordial under- 
“standing would have to be preceded by a sharp encounter. The 
“estrangement which rendered such a belief possible, though it may 
“not have been justified, is past. Both nations may feel confident 
“that it will be possible to arrive at a cordial agreement without any 
“previous armed! conflict.” 

Probably none of the many symptoms of the uncertainty of the 
present situation is more palpable, more disquieting, than the fact that 
such threatening language as that should have been employed in a 
plea for friendship. Involuntarily one conjures up a mental picture 
of an Oriental Bluebeard ordering a kidnapped girl to choose between 
feeling a tender affection for him or losing her head. “Your love or 
“your life.” Apart from the fact that affection international or 
personal is seldom sought and never won by drastic methods of that 
character, the whole diplomatic game has been needlessly divulged. 
It is obvious that no mere sentimental desire for friendship moves the 
Kaiser’s entourage to adopt sucha tone. What is wanted in Berlin ts 
not a feeling of tenderness on our part for everything German, but a 
yielding mood which will allow the Hohenzollern Dream to be brought 
perceptibly nearer to realisation. That and that only would be worth 
a threat of war. Hence little thought has been bestowed upon the 
arguments that lead up to the ultimatum; they consist mainly of 
clumsy statements which run counter to fact and would, even if true, 
prove nothing. For instance, if it were credible, as asserted, that no 
one in Germany thinks of an aggressive war against France, it would 
follow that the peace of Europe is not menaced by any State and 
therefore the motive suggested for an Anglo-German understanding— 
that peace should be guaranteed to France—falls away. What then 
remains is the threat. “For Great Britain the only pacific policy can 
“consist in proffering a hand to Germany.” If compliance with 
Germany’s demand be the only policy by which Great Britain can be 
assured of peace, it follows that to ignore that demand is to produce 
the contrary effect. This is plain language and very credible withal. 
For it 1s borne out by the trend of the policy pursued by the German 
Government ever since the Franco-German War. But it does not 
contain the whole truth, only a partial truth, which might be 
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tentatively supplemented in some such way as this: “If the hoped-for 
“Anglo-German entente is not concluded the peace of Europe will be 
“jeopardised and the war so often threatened by the Kaiser’s Govern- 
“ment is then but a question of time. And if a friendship is struck 
“up between the two cousins the balance of power in Europe will be 
“just as effectually overturned as though a sanguinary war had been 
“waged by Germany to a successful issue. In either case the upshot 
“will be essentially the same.” . 

The British people have no desire to fight any Power. They want 
peace and are ready to make sacrifices for it. But they-would be 
foolish to make such sacrifices as would be utilised for the purpose. of 
breaking the peace. The cultivation of good neighbourly relations 
with Germany as with all European States ought to be one of the 
chief aims of our foreign policy. Race hatred and chauvinism work 
the ruin of nations. The German people are one of the chief factors 
of civilisation in the present as in the past. They will ‘continue to 
_ play the same 7éZe in the future. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the services which they have rendered and are still rendering to 
science, ethics and civilisation generally. With such a progressive 
people the only struggle which the British nation cares to enter upon 
is a friendly rivalry in the arts of peace. And there are good grounds 
for affirming that the bulk of the German nation agrees in this respect 
with the British. But the nation proposes and the Kaiser disposes. 
“My people may say and write what they like, provided that I can do 
“what I like,’ the great Frederick once remarked, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. might repeat the phrase, so slightly have the conditions 
changed since then. l 

With the British democracy it is different. Here public opinion 
can influence foreign policy, and for that reason it behoves the nation 
to be well informed. A few cardinal facts which ought to be 
inculcated on the British public in season and out of season are these: 
that Germany’s foreign policy postulates the upsetting of the balance 
of power in Europe, whereas ours has been and must continue to be 
based on its maintenance. Secondly, that Germany defends her inter- 
national interests in the same way in which she defends her territory, 
by attacking those of her enemies, real or supposed. Thirdly, that 
her professions of friendship, even when made by the highest and 
most respected representative of the State, are likely to be mis- 
construed by the keenest and cleverest statesmen of Great Britain, 
including Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, so that when an English 
Minister delivers a far-resonant speech in favour of an understanding 
with Germany, believing, nay “knowing,” that she and her Kaiser 
are eager for an alliance, he may have to undergo the humiliation of 
being told by the German Press and the Imperial Chancellor that he 
is moonstruck and longing for a far-off star. 

To these facts our policy might be advantageously adjusted, and 
to our-policy our preparations for what is surely coming. “England 
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“must reconcile herself to the thought of seeing the German fleet 
“occupy, alongside of the British fleet, a position commanding and 
“imposing respect on the sea,” says the writer in the Deutsche Revue. 
Truly, she must and will. Germany’s right to ruin herself financially 
in warship-building is freely recognised in England. But the same 
right belongs to all independent States. And it is probable that the 
present relation between the strength of the German and the British 
fleets will be upheld by this country whatever the cost. In that case 
Germany must reconcile herself to that perspective as well as to 
this, that in the future as in the past we shall continue to shape our 
foreign policy and choose our secretaries for foreign affairs as our 
national interests may determine, and that interference with this 
tight which hitherto seemed indefeasible must be effected, if at all, in 
a much subtler way than by an irrelevant argument and a brutal threat. 


IN RUSSIA THE IRON IS HOT, BUT NOBODY STRIKES IT. 


In Russia the situation has changed somewhat for the better despite 
several sanguinary episodes, such as the dastardly attempt on the 
life of the Premier. The open alliance between self-sacrificing 
revolutionists and sordid scoundrels emerging from the lowermost 
depths has injured the cause of the hberation movement. The mental 
and moral effort involved in the search among sickening crimes for 
the simulacrum of noble achievements cannot be put forth daily and 
hourly without producing a reaction, signs of which are already being 
noticed. The people are downcast and wearied. The force of the 
revolutionary wave appears to have temporarily spent itself, and 
it now depends upon the Government to determine how long the 
pause shall continue and what new state it shall usher in. The party 
of the Cadets or Constitutional Democrats has forfeited much of its 
prestige. The appeal of the Duma to the people to rebel against 
the Government is still being secretly printed and illegally dis- 
tributed, but it is not generally acted upon. One consequence of 
that vain appeal is that the party which issued it is no longer treated 
as constitutional by the Government. On that ground the authorities 
have refused to authorise a general congress of the party. But the 
masses are sullen and inactive. For the Cadets or any other Parlia- 
mentary party they will not move a finger. They are disillusioned 
and wrathful, having received from the Duma nought but words which 
were never translated into acts, and many of which never would. or 
could be. A recognised spokesman of the Cadets, M. Miliukoff, who 
has publicly drawn attention to the political currents of to-day and given 
a summary sketch of the national mood of the moment, confirms this 
account. “The community,” he declares, “is tired out by the three 
“years’ struggle, it yearns for repose. Moreover a considerable 
“section of the population is frightened by the course of revolutionary 
“events. The absence of a sense of security has become general. 
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“The most peaceful citizens are forced to turn their minds to self- 
“defence and ‘ bourgeois fear’ has got the better even of civic virtues.” 
He goes on to say that these peaceful citizens are satisfied with the 
hberties already won. They consider that the Press has too much 
rather than too little liberty, and generally that license has: usurped 
the place of freedom. And close observers who have journeyed 
through the country since the. dissolution of the Duma are now 
narrating events of daily occurrence . which fully bear out the 
despondent view taken by M. Miliukoff. | | 


GENERAL TREPOFF. 


_ This is the precious opportunity which a monarchical statesman, if 
there were one, would utilise to some purpose. The iron of the 
masses is malleable now and may therefore be forged by the political 
blacksmith. Now, but not always; and: meanwhile time is flying.. 
Russia unhappily is devoid of statesmen, nay of leaders. Neither the 
revolution, nor the Government, nor the Duma has produced one. 
. The Empire is not even being misgoverned in a methodical uniform 
way. Fitfulness intensifies weakness, humane intentions nullify stern 
` resolves, fear of public opinion, which at present is revolutionary 
Opinion, engenders vacillation and makes method impossible. The 
result is that the Government ïs making heavy sacrifices—such as the 
sale of Crown and appanage lands—which will bring in slender if 
any returns, while it looks mournfully on at the gory deeds of 
‘infamous miscreants which it is unable to hinder or to punish. 
- General Trepoff, whose sudden death from heart disease déprives the 
. Tsar of a truly devoted and intrepid servant, was the incarnation of 
this governmental fitfulness. For a time he was its soul Trepoff, 
whose character has been ‘now blackened, now idealised beyond 
recognition, was an excellent soldier, a vigilant policeman and a self- 
denying subject. Towards outsiders he seemed to change his aspect 
as often as magicians in old-world stories, appearing now as an 
incarnate angel, now as a human beast, yesterday single-minded and 
veracious, to-day hypocritical and double-tongued. His Imperial 
policy has been favourably and unfavourably criticised by Russians 
and foreigners. The unbiassed’ political historian, however, will 
‘ probably glance mildly at the measures he carried or proposed, and, 
will pass on to the work of his successor without including his name 
among the politicians much less among the statesmen of Russia. — 
General Trepoff, being a well-meaning and zealous public servant, 
kept his mind ever open to conviction, especially on the subjects which 
he particularly took to heart. And as his intellect was not of the 
most powerful calibre, he was sometimes won over to. some curious 
opinions. More than once he was fully persuaded that a proposal 
which perhaps ran counter to the whole trend of recent events and to - 
the, tendency of the Government policy, would, if realised, remove 
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some formidable hindrance to the re-establishment of order. Then 
without more ado he advocated that measure, sometimes—owing to 
his occasional ascendancy over the Crown—with success. It was thus 
that he induced the Government to confer autonomy on the 
Universities which at once exercised the privilege in order to hold 
public meetings and subvert the autocracy. Yet it was by way of 
suppressing these very meetings that he issued his ill-timed order to 
the troops not to grudge cartridges when dealing with the rebellious 
elements of the population. That order ruined Trepoff in the eyes 
of the Russian people which is quick to condemn, slow to reason and 
incurious to sift facts. In truth he had numerous opinions but no 
fixed conviction; full of expedients he lacked a policy. While 
adopting strenuous measures to protect the Emperor against the 
onslaught of criminals and fanatics Trepoff was energetically and 
successfully upholding Witte’s project to extend the competency of 
the Duma and render the people’s delegates the real lawmakers of 
the Empire. Yet at that very moment the popular outcry against 
“the irresponsible adviser” was loudest and most unreasonable. 
Witte who does not abandon his friends for the approbation of the 
mob, refused to have Trepoff transferred. It is untrue therefore that 
the Premier dismissed the General or advised him to retire. On the 
contrary, he found constant use for a man whose co-operation was 
almost always efficacious and whose opinions could be nearly always 
modified. But Trepoff himself sent in his resignation and refused to 
withdraw it at the Premier’s request. And in doing this he was 
consulting his own interests and those of the Crown while baffling 
the designs of his enemies. For his retirement to Peterhof as 
Commander of the Palaces left him all his former influence while 
screening him from popular indignation. From his safe retreat in 
Peterhoff Trepoff continued to pull the wires and to move lay figures 
on the political chessboard, but his action was not always clearly 
distinguished from that of the Minister of the Interior, Durnovo. 
Hence it would be unfair to repeat the accusations preferred against 
him, now by the friends, now by the foes, of the Government. What 
is beyond all doubt is Trepoff’s belief that the dissolution of the Duma 
was a grave blunder. He was strongly opposed to it. He advocated 
a very different lime of action. Some friends of the Parliament had 
convinced him that a sense of responsibility which office gives affects 
wild political parties as a strait-jacket acts upon furious individuals. 
And he was eager to try the experiment upon the Constitutional 
Democrats and have them summarily brought to reason. What he 
left out of consideration was the enormous cost of the experiment to 
the Russian Empire. His view was at first listened to attentively, 
perhaps even favourably, and then it was dropped. But he very 
nearly wrecked the plan of dissolving the Duma—even after the 
ukase was drafted, signed and countersigned. General Trepoff in 
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politics was like a village blacksmith sét to mend a tiny watch. As. 
an Over Policeman, however, he was in his element; while for personal 
intrepidity and selfless devotion to the Tsar and the Tsardom he was 
equalled by few public servants and excelled by none. He died in 
the very nick of time, for he had forfeited his -credit at- Court, was 
absolutely devoid of influence upon the Cabinet or the Crown, and 
was irrationally hated by the Revolutionists. . ~ 


ARISTIDES STOLYPIN. 


If the Monarchist Party in Russia ever compile a ETEN ER the 
new premier, M. Stolypin, will deserve the foremost place among its 
saints. Single-mindedness, sincerity, selfless devotion to his sovereign . 
and his country and a touch of the heroism of the early Christian. 
martyrs have won for him a place apart. He is the salt of his party—. 
if one may reasonably give the name of party to a crowd of self- 
seeking place-hunters who are filled with prejudice, moved! by interest 
and unaffected by principle. . M. Stolypin is a standing example of an 
honest Russian bureaucrat who can save his soul without forswearing 
the political creed of his forefathers. Hence he is liked by the Tsar, 
trusted by politicians and respected by everyone. Stolypin’s accession 
to the premiership, unimportant as it seemed among the momentous 
events of the time, marks a new phasis in the struggle of the monarchy 
for existence. For the new President of the Cabinet accomplished 
what neither of his predecessors nor a heap of official assurances from 
the Crown were able to effect: he convinced Russia that the autocracy 
was indeed a thing of the past, that the old régime was ‘dead, and 
that a new era of constitutional government had begun.. And to have 
obtained credence for that momentous announcement despite the 
interested and plausible assertions of the Opposition was to have won 
half the battle. That fact once accepted by the Russian people, the 
conditions of the struggle between the new order of things and the 
old changed considerably. It ceased to be a trial of strength between 
the partisans of the autocracy and the friends of constitutional 
government, and became an uprising of the dregs of society against 
law and order and peaceful development. Moderate politicians grew 
ashamed of leading a murderous onslaught against a fortress which 
had capitulated. Wisely or unwisely, the Tsar agreed to share the 
cares.of government with his people, and his people, at first sceptical, 
are now in part at least satisfied that he really meant what he said. 
Thus between normal men who have the well-being of the nation at 
heart and the present administration there are no longer grounds for 
a sanguinary struggle. Constitutional methods are considered’ 
efficient. This does not of course mean that peace will be restored 
at once. Very far from that. Unhappily blood will continue ‘to flow 
in..the: rural districts of Russia proper, in the Caucasus‘ and in the’ 
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Baltic Provinces for a long time to come. But the broad issue, plain 
to most, will henceforth be fought out between the representatives of 
crime and those of legality. And that is an enormous gain. If the 
Government had a man capable of making the most of it, Russia 
would: probably be saved from political revolution and from many of 
the social evils that now threaten that ill-starred country. 

Many regard M. Stolypin as that providential man. And their 
anticipations may possibly be correct. But they can point only to 
anticipations, for the Premier has as yet accomplished little. No 
doubt the time that bas elapsed since his accession to power has been 
short, and one cannot legislate by telegraph for one-sixth of the globe. 
Still it is on record that he has failed to re-establish order in the 
disturbed districts of the Empire. The Baltic Provinces, for instance, 
obey a secret Government which issues orders, promulgates laws, 
publishes them in an illegal organ, condemns people to death, to 
exile, to commercial ruin, levies taxes, defies the troops, the police, 
the tribunals of the Tsar, and systematically annihilates the culture 
which has been slowly built up by Europeans. To do away with 
a hotbed of crime such as that ought, one would think, to be 
the first care of any Government, whatever its political creed. But 
nothing has been changed there since M. Stolypin became Prime 
Minister. In the Caucasus and in Poland the same complaint is 
heard. Yet the Government possesses loyal troops, abundant 
ammunition, sufficient money. What are the other conditions of 
success which it lacks? Men of intelligence, integrity and will? 
Personally the Premier is perhaps the highest type of public man 
whom recent events have brought to the fore. His powers of moral 
endurance were subjected to one of the severest possible tests on 
the Saturday when the revolutionists blew up his house, killed his 
friends and mangled his little children. It is characteristic of the 
healthy social instincts and marvellous self-control of the Minister 
that on the ensuing Sunday, when the news came that his daughter’s 
foot would probably have to be amputated, he was writing out with 
his own hand the Government programme which soon afterwards 
received the Imperial sanction. And he went on writing it until it 
was completed. Under such an awful trial to find solace in one’s 
tenacity to lofty public ideals, to drown personal anguish in care 
for the general good, and to persist in a policy of forgiveness and 
mildness, bespeak a character which is rare not only in Russia but in 
Europe. And that is.an enormous asset on the Government side. 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 


Of the important measures which M. Stolypin has enacted or drafted 
for the pacification of Russia, it is still too early to say much. The 
sale of a portion of the Crown lands and of the appanages may, if 
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rightly carried out, do something to relieve the land hunger of the 
peasants. But that alone will not pacify them. His determination to 
open up a most fertile and rich country—the Altai and Akmolinsk 
tracts—for industrious peasants, to enable them to acquire farms of 
their own, and his known readiness to favour by a series of efficacious 
laws the creation of peasant ownership throughout Russia, will carry 
the work a considerable step further. But all that lies in the seed-plot 
of the future, and something striking must be done in the present. 
For on the attitude of the peasantry, the fate of Russia depends. Of 
that fact the revolutionary parties are keenly conscious, and they are 
leaving no stone unturned to rouse the agricultural class against the 
monarchy. The Government, on the other hand, is doing little or 
nothing to compete with the extremists, or even to counteract their 
manoeuvres, largely no doubt because the bureaucracy lacks gifted, . 
-guasive, pushing men. And therein lurks a grave danger, for the 
upshot of the elections is-in the hands of the peasants; and should 
the new Duma resemble the old, constitutionalism in Russia will 
receive a severe blow, the effects of which must necessarily re-act upon ° 
the cause of monarchism. 

For the other classes of the population also, the new Cabinet has 
' measures of relief in preparation. Chief among these is the codifica- 
tion of liberty of conscience in a law which in a few days or weeks will 
be cordially welcomed, not only in Russia, but in England and 
America. - The Jews, too, are to benefit by the new spirit which 
animates the Government, and many of the most irksome restrictions 
now in force against them will very shortly be repealed. Not all. 
The Statute of entire enfranchisement is reserved for the Duma, for it 
is felt that only a legislative assembly representing the whole popula- 
tion is qualified to enact a radical measure of such far-reaching 
significance that it can be enforced only with the active co-operation of 
the entire nation. And in this view of the matter influential members 
of the Jewish community heartily concur. 

But to the embodiment in legislation of these as well as of other 
reforms still in the embryonic stage, vast sums of money are necessary. 
It is not enough that a fillip has been given to trade and industry ; 
that the exportation of corn has been followed by a large influx of 
gold; that the value of the rouble has not fallen or even that the 
Savings Banks are receiving larger deposits. To the realisation of 
the Government programme a Fortunatus’ purse is needed. With a 
reasonable Duma and a genial Finance Minister- the money might . 
perhaps be forthcoming. But until a real financier has charge of the 
national purse, foreign capitalists will fight shy of Russian securities 
and a large section of the Government reform programme will continue 
to resemble ‘an attractive bill of fare with a willing cook but no 
provisions. 

E. J. DILLON. 
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HE Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904 is a work of singular value 

both to professed theologians and to general students of 
inspired literature. It is entitled “An Enquiry into the Evidential 
“Value of Prophecy ” (Macmillan and Co.), and its author, Mr. E. A. 
Edghill, has under that title covered, to use the prefatory and 
commendatory words of the Bishop of Winchester, “the whole range 
“of Old Testament prophecy.” The subject is, indeed, greater than 
one hand can adequately undertake, and it is probable that most 
readers of this work will feel that the vast literature upon which such 
an investigation as this is based can scarcely come within the complete 
grasp of a Hulsean Essayist. It is with no intention of depreciating 
Mr. Edghill’s comprehensive and scholarly work that this is said. 
A Prolegomena to this great subject is much needed, and here we have 
it within convenient compass and admurably illustrated from a great 
crowd of authorities. But it must be remembered that every step that 
Mr. Edghill takes is through the thickets, underwoods and giant 
forest growths of controversy. It is true that he posgesses large 
general knowledge of the ground due to his acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text and the Versions, and he has found much guidance in 
the works of the great German and English specialists. But never- 
theless the fact remains that his conclusions will be disputed from 
beginning to end by some school or other of theological thought, and 
those who use the work must do so in the knowledge that we are only 
now beginning to consider with any scientific exactitude the weight 
and worth of Old Testament prophecy, and that any current work, 
however painstaking, is the effort of the pioneer and not of the final 
hand. The smooth and almost facile rounding off of conclusions, the 
air of finality that here and there distinguish this book, the complete- 
ness of the theory or theories laid down are to some extent deceptive. 
The combined effects of textual criticism, higher criticism and the 
application of the doctrine of evolution to the growth of religious ideas 
among individuals and peoples have only now prepared the way for a 
complete reconsideration of the relationship of the Old and New 


Testament. 
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Mr. Edghill fully recognises the factors that must govern 
such a reconsideration. Scripture, as Westcott has said, “is in the 
“language of men,” and that language is liable to error, to the 
perversion of the voice of God. In order to rebut destructive criticism 
it may well be agreed that “nothing is more needed than a complete 
“re-statement of the Argument from*prophecy.” We can no longer 
say with Butler that “prophecy is nothing but the history of events 
“before they come to pass.” In order to make the necéssary re- 
statement Mr. Edghiull deals first with the “nature and scope of the 
“prophetic work and office” in order to obtain “a clear conception of 
“the genesis and growth of those great truths which underlie all Old 
“Testament Revelation but to which prophecy gave a fresh and 
“deeper significance.” He then endeavours to “discriminate between 
“the temporary and permanent elements of prophetic revelation, and 
“to gain a clear insight into the fundamental conceptions of Prophecy, > 
“and into the essential fulfilment they received in the New Testa- 
“ment.” ‘When light has been thrown on what the prophets actually 
meant by their words we must inquire into the use of such words -by 
the New Testament writers, “after which we shall have at our disposal 
“sufhcient materials for surveying the whole field, and -forming a 
“comprehensive judgment on the evidential value of prophecy.” It 
is this confident belief that many readers will combat. We are not 
in a position yet to obtain the materials that will enable us to come 
to any final judgment. Many years ‘must pass before the materials. 
can be gathered that will enable us to estimate the true weight and 
function of prophecy. But tentative attempts at forming such a 
judgmefit are beyond all doubt of high value if approached in ‘the 
manner exhibited by this book. 

; The layg of progress by selection applies .as fully to nations and 
national r@igions as to living species, and prophecy was certainly one 
and perhaps the chief force that gave a paramount power of survival to 
the. nation and the religion of the Jews, and to the Christianity and . 
civilisation that has sprung.from the spiritual root of Jesse. Prophecy 
was {a preparation for Christianity.” Mr. Edghill points out with great 
force that it prepared the way for the teaching of Christ, for His office 
as Prophet, Priest and King, for His Church, for the apprehension of 
His personality as the Incarnation of God, and, lastly, for His life as 
lived on earth. This aspect of Old Testament prophecy is dealt with 
in admirable elaboration, .but the reader will feel the ceaseless 
difficulties that arise in any attempt to lay down a consistent theory. 
Mr.. Edghill largely adopts a broad and wholesome conception. of the 


_ true meaning of prophecy: “Itisin spiritual correspondence rather than 


“in literal verification that we must seek the evidential value of Old 
“Testament prophecy.” Yet difficulty after difficulty arises. It is 


. sound-enough to see.in prophecy.a great drift of tendency foreshadow- 
ing and seeking the Messiah and exhibiting the workings of a great 
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consciously selective Power guiding and moulding a chosen force to 

a chosep end. But the apparent necessity for literal interpretation 

jars upon the great sweep of a cosmic movement. Amos, Isaiah, 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel in certain cases actually foretold the historic 

course of future events in almost precise detail. How are such 

‘predictions to be fitted in with the larger scheme? Mr. Edghill 

Says : m 

We shall therefore be in complete accord with Scriptural 

` precedent if we look upon these political predictions as constituting a 

very strong argument from prophecy, and as tending to establish the 
supernatural character of the revelation which they record. 


This surely is weak. It is of course in God’s power to stoop from 
the general to the particular, but the whole progress of Providence, as 
we observe its operations in history, is against this conclusion. The 
fortuitous miracle has no place there. Our Lord’s miracles had always 
a spiritual and organic meaning. An announcement of the exact day 
(January 10th, 589) when Nebuchadnezzar would encompass Jerusalem 
had no such meaning. It is certainly easier to believe that the 
prophecy was an addition to the text after the event than that 
Ezekiel was an astrologer of ‘the normal type. “The prophets are 
“really dominated by one single conception—the union of God and 
“man.” They were the pre-Christian mystics. The mystic loses his 
robe as soon as he vaticinates. His business is the enunciation of 
eternal principles which the Church Invisible must apply to the lives 
of men and nations. 

w% * * % 


If prophecy might ever have been expected to foretell literally a 
career and an epoch one would think that the epoch ang career of 
Napoleon would have been foretold. So prodigiousg was his 
personality, so prodigal were his gifts, so Titanic the results which he 
achieved that, though it is to-day only eighty-five years since he died, 
though there are still living those who remember him, he seems 
already hidden by that glamour of myth which surrounds Alexander, 
Cæsar and Charlemagne. It is almost impossible to place this great 
unmoral force in historical perspective. We look before and after his 
time, and we see that the whole Western world is miraculously 
changed. A force as destructive and cruel as Nature herself, a force 
as re-creative and law-imposing as Nature herself, suddenly appeared 
and as suddenly disappeared, leaving a new Europe. Europe was not 
only newly mapped but newly organised, beginning a new age under 
a system of Napoleonic laws, before the Corsican of Florentine descent 
went out of exile, ‘charging at the head of imaginary hosts, on May 5th, 
1821. The volume of “The Cambridge Modern History” (ix) 
(Cambridge University Press) entitled “Napoleon,” gives us in 
elaborate and admirable procession the movement of events in Europe 

VOL. XC. : 49 
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to which Napoleon was related from 1799 to 1821. The editors have 
been fortunate enough to secure the aid of certain distinguished 
foreign historians, and this-fact produces: that perfect balance of 
impartiality necessary in a work of this character. Dr. Georges 
Pariset, Professor of Modern History in the University of Nancy, 
deals admirably with the periods of the Consulate (1799-1804) and 
the Empire (1804-1814). M. Anton Guilland, Professor of History at 
‘Zurich, deals with the Pacification of Europe (1799-1802), “France and 
“her Tributaries ” (1801-3), and with the position in Switzerland from 
1800 to 1814. <A retired German soldier, Major-General August — 
Keim, writes of the War of 1809. M. Eugen Stschepkin, Professor 
of _ History at Odessa, describes Russia under Alexander I. 
and the Invasion of 1812, while Dr. Julius von Pflugk-Harttung, 
formerly Professor of History at Basel deals with “the War of . 
“Liberation, 1813-14.” The residue of the work was distributed 
among competent English historians with the resultthat the student 
now has at his hand areliable and monumental volume on the greatest 
theme of modern times. An admirable index and a still more 
‘admirable bibliography add enormously to the value of the book. The 

_ bibliography is probably the finest extant on this inexhaustible subject, 

. while the Note by M, Charles Schmidt, Archivist at the Archives 
Nationales, on “The Manuscript sources for the History of the - 
“Consulate and the Empire existing at Paris” is an invaluable 
document. Sir John Seeley once warned the present writer against 
forgeries of documents relating to the Revolution. The warning 
should be kept in mind. 

This volume, despite its abundant merits, cannot be said, indeed does 
not attempt to rise to the epic heights of the theme. It is a record of 
facts ratheg than of conclusions. The editors very truly say :— 

: THe estimates of Napoleon’s character, and the valuations of his 

- work have varied, and will always vary, as widely as do the tempers 
and opinions of his judges. It will not be expected that a work of 
this nature should add to the number of these judgments ; our task is 
rather to lay before our readers an impartial Urey of the facts on 
which any fair conclusion must rest. 

Different readers will have different opinions as to che value of ‘gis 
laborious and exact survey from the point of view of pure history. It 
is not the question of accuracy that is raised, but the question of the 
organic relation of the various parts and of the weight and space 
allotted to various events. It may be doubted if this volume takes up 
_ the-story of Napoleon at the right place. No doubt it. was a tempta- 
tion to begin with the Provisional Consulate, but the, Expedition to 
Egypt from the point of view of Napoleon’s career would have made a~ 
striking prologue, would have brought into the story the Battle of the -` 
Nile and brought on to the stage at once the only man in Europe 
comparable with Napoleon—Nelson. Again, the tremendous 
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_ personality of Napoleon is never adequately presented to the reader. 
In the opening chapter one does not at all realise from the narrative 
how Bonaparte carried through the coup d'état of December 13th, 
1799, that placed him in supreme command of France and Europe. 
The historic fury of those December days culminating in the formula- 
tion of the Constitution on the Feast of Christmas is not brought 
home. Such a month of King-and-Constitution-making was never 
before in the history of the world, and yet it is difficult to realise from 
the written word ow it came that whilst on December 2nd the Provi- 
sional Consulate were laughing over the idea of a supreme First Consul, 
a month later Bonaparte was installed in power, and on February 19th 
was ruling from the Tuileries by the almost unanimous vote of the 
entire nation (3,011,007 votes against 1,526). Again, if the “Nelson 
“touch,” as shown at the Battle of the Nile, is excluded from the 
volume, Napoleon’s supreme military genius at its height is inadequately 
displayed. Surely the Battle of Austerlitz (December 2nd, 1805) 
deserved more than a bare two pages. The winter “sun of Austerlitz ” 
seemed at the time to make more than amends for Trafalgar and laid 
disconsolate Europe at the feet of a commander greater than Subutai. 
But perhaps this brevity is a tribute to Napoleon. The enormous 
pains taken in every chapter to explain the errors that from time to 
time foiled the plans of the Corsican read like directions to enable 
the reader to remember that Napoleon Bonaparte was human after 
all. Time after time one lays the book aside convinced that if it had 
not beén for this or that slight human infirmity—such as an occasional 
excessive desire for sleep—all the efforts of all Europe could not have 
thwarted him. Almost the best chapter in the volume is that of Dr. 
Julius von Pflugk-Harttung on the War of Liberation (1813-14). 
Napoleon’s mighty and marvellous efforts in the second week of 
March, 1814, to break the Allies as they descended on Paris are 
recognised to the full “I am still the man ] was at Wagram and 
“Austerlitz,” he wrote, and it was true enough. He was great and 
terrible; he showed no failure of resource or genius, nor abated one 
tittle of his Titanic pride. Perhaps he was never so happy, for he 
was grappling with the united forces of an entire Continent, with 
forces that he and he alone had taught how to fight. The giant at 
bay was a spectacle for gods and men. The first generals in Europe 
were afraid to attack him. He fell at last by sheer weight of numbers, 

Perhaps the chief criticism to be levelled at this impressive volume 
is one that must necessarily be withheld for it runs counter to Lord 
Acton’s whole scheme. That experienced scholar believed that it was 
only possible to write modern history, in consequence of the mass of 
material, on the co-operative method. If that is granted it is useless 
to quarrel with the structure of this volume, but certainly the book itself 
“seems the best evidence that the method is at fault. In order to 
present the Napoleonic epoch as an organic whole, it must be limned 
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by one hand; by some great mind that can peer into the mind of the 
mighty Corsican and give him to us as he was—colossal on the field, 
colossal in the Council Chamber, colossal as an organiser, a law giver, 
an administrator. Here we seem to see him dimly moving’ from,toil 
to toil, from fame to fame, from greatness to defeat, exile and. death, 
like some Hercules of a remote age. He seems almost cold to us and 
remote, and not the living man that Gibbon would have depicted. 


* ; * * i * 


It forms a curious contrast to turn from the sound and fury and ’ 
volcanic achievements of the Napoleonic epoch to the quietude and 
silent efforts of English University life. Mr. William Austen Leigh’s 
Memoir of his brother, the late Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
bears the sub-title “A Record of College Reform” (Smith, Elder'and 
Co.), and is not only a delightful biography of a gracious personality, 
but is a distinct contribution to the history of English education. 
Leigh’s father (a nephew of Jane Austen) and mother devoted them- 
selves to the education of their children. The classical side of the 
education began ‘very early. Weare told of Augustus that “in his 
“classical education the invariable family custom was followed. He 
“began Latin the day after his seventh birthday, and Greek exactly 
“two years later. . . . Nothing was allowed to interfere with the 
“lessons in Latin and Greek in their younger days at home.”’ Short 
lessons and undivided attention were the secrets of success. The 
thorough home teaching had magnificent results in the case of all the 
children, and when.in 1852 Augustus stood for Eton College he was 
placed at the top of the list. We have here an interesting and 
valuable description of the life at Eton some sixty years ago. In 
1859 Leigh passed to King’s, Cambridge, then a “close” College with 
less than eighteen undergraduates, all, of course, Etonians, The 
description ‘of King’s at this date is of real historical value. 
Small as it was then’ it was a rather brilliant society and Leigh- 
contributed many qualities to the common stock. “No one 
“could know him without being the better, for it.” Despité weak 
health he made his mark in the Classical Tripos, and after a short 
period abroad he was ordained in 1865. Two years later he returned 
to King’s and took up the work of réform that occupied the rest of 
his life. All should réad this delightful Memoir who are interested in 
the evolution of ‘English education. They will read’ how ‘Leigh’s' 
position “enabled him to do a very important work in the transforma- 
“tion of King’s from a small ‘and close College into one of the most ` 
“important educational forces in the University of Cambridge, a work ` 
“in which he was a ‘principal—and for the first few years almost the 
“sole—agent.” It is too long and complex a story to retell here, but 
the results could only have been achieved by a man possessing that 
rare combination of tact, business ability, learning, earnestness and 
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lovableness which conjoined in this great Provost of King’s, a man 
whose life was both “noble and complete,” a man whose work will live 
as long as the University that he adorned. His definition of religious 
education addressed to the undergraduates during the contest of 1871 
will be found of great value now :— 


By religious education I mean that continual supply of spiritual 
food by which a man’s will is strengthened to resist evil within and 
around him, and on which the health of his higher life depends. 
This food is supplied in public worship, made up (as it is) of prayer, 
praise, and the reading of the Scriptures. The direct object of public 
worship is not to convince a man of the truth of Christianity ; it does 
so only indirectly (though perhaps most effectually), as he becomes 

, conscious of the power gained by an earnest and believing use of it, a 
power which enables him to lead a Christian life 
% * * wt 


“A People at School” (Macmillan and Co), by Mr. H. Fielding 
Hall, is a work of real interest, for it traces in a manner that is 
full of literary charm and directness of touch the evolution of a 
subject-people under British rule. Mr. Hall’s earlier work, “The Soul 
“of a People,” was “an attempt to understand the Burmese, to see 
“them as they do themselves, to describe their religion and its effect 
“on them.” Here he deals with the Burmese as a nation and gives us 
a vivid picture of this people as it was and is. “The Burman race is 
“in its childhood,’ ’and is a peculiarly fit subject for educational 
development at the hands of a dominant race. The description of 
Mr. Hall’s escape from the interior just before the war that ended 
the Burmah kingdom twenty years ago gives an extremely good 
idea of the race, of its ineffectiveness at that date, and of its possi- 
bilities. The kingdom disappeared : 


But the people stayed, and for twenty years now have known 
another master. They have come out of their nursery into the world. 
They have learnt new knowledge and new’ discipline, they have 
opened their eyes to wider horizons, they have enteréd into the 
arena of competition and change. ‘They have learnt much, they have 
forgotten much, they have grown in many ways. 
Mr. Hall seems uncertain as to the ultimate effect of the English 
domination over Burmah. While he admits on one page “whatever 
“you will find here in the East you will find also in the West,” he 
tells us on another 


Neither now nor ever is it possible that India should take from us 
one single political thought, one institution, one law, one custom. 
As the Briton never copied nor adapted from the Romans, so neither 
will the East from us, We belong to other climates, other ages, 
other ways. 
This is of course misleading. The Roman’s influence 1s still with us. 
He gave us roads we still use, and he fundamentally modified our 
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‘ conceptions of land-holding and of property generally. The whole 


of our manorial system still bears the stamp of the Roman occupation, 
In the same way our influence in the East will last, 


* . * * $ 


Dr. Talfourd Ely’s “Excavations in Hayling Island ” (Harrison and 
Sons, St. Martins Lane) will be read with admiration by all 
antiquarians. Since 1897 Dr. Ely, with his own proper hands and 
spade has been opening up and planning out the ancient Roman 
settlement in Hayling, and the results that he has achieved show how 
much still remains to be done in the way of elucidating the Roman 
occupation of Britain. I hope’at a later date to deal somewhat fully | 
with this subject, but I am anxious for the moment to draw the attention 
of antiquarians to this paper in order that Dr. Ely’s efforts may arouse 
solitary spade-men in other districts. Perhaps the most remarkable, 


- among the twelve coins found is a British stater of the first century 


before our era. It is a remarkable instance of original sin. As most 
antiquaries know, the trade’ between Britain and Marseilles in the 
third century B.C. brought to England gold coins of Philip IL ‘of 
Macedon, which were at once imitated, and the earliest British coinage 
was thus formed. This bronze coin of the first century B.C. is an 
imitation of the imitations. It is “a specimen of ancient forgery. 
“Either it was originally plated with gold, or.the maker relied on the 
“brightness of the bronze to pass as gold.” But is it certain that it 
„ís a forgery? There seems no reason why a bronze- stater should not 
bear the common stamp. 
% % * = 


The Rev. F. G. French has published an interesting little book in 
his. “Companion to Thomas à Kempis and the Imitatio Christi” (E. 
Marlborough and Co., London). It throws a good deal of light on 
the general mystic position adopted by Thomas Haemmerlein of 


' Kempen, but does not quite clearly distinguish between the inner and | 


the outer life as seen by that writer. Still the book will be a good. 
and distinct aid to the study of the text of the Imitation. It isa pity 
that Mr. French has not taken pains to be a little more accurate as 
to: his facts with respect to the history of the book. It is not true to 
say that “the oldest extant copy of the Zmztatio dates from the year 
“1441.” ,There are many MSS. much earlier. The Magdalen (Oxford) 


` MS. is dated 1438. The title Musica Ecclesiastica is always applied 


to- the first three books and not merely to the first book. It is 
misleading to say that a comparatively small number. of the MSS. 
of the work are in England. We have over twenty MSS. It is 


- scarcely correct to say that the title De Imitatione Christi was only 


applied to the first chapter of the first book. The first edition (1471 ?) 
applies it to the whole work, and the intention to do so may be, seen 
in certain MSS. Two other little critical points may be noticed. 
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Surely Richard of St. Victor (f. 1173 A.D.) was not a brother of Hugo 
of St. Victor (d. 1141), and certainly Abelard had no influence over 
à Kempis. These errors need pointing out, but they scarcely affect 
the real devotional value of this little book. 

* * k. * 


“The Heart of the Country : a Survey of a Modern Land,” by Ford 
Madox Hueffer (Alston Rivers, London), is an interesting if not a 
satisfying book. It attempts to describe in a composite picture what 
is really indescribable in that form—the countryside, the infinitely 
various countryside of England, excluding Yorkshire and Wales. 
Nevertheless a very vivid and in some respects a very true picture of 
rural life is given, and the prose in which the picture is painted has 
colour and some degree of life. Mr. Hueffer very wisely points out 
the great defect of country life from the point of view of the modern 
mind—the want of real interest to fill up the periods of leisure. It is 
the work of our new educational system to supply this. He tells us 
that “upon: the whole the child of whatever degree does prefer a real 
“country life to the life of the streets.” Mr. Hueffer perhaps does 
not know how terribly true this is. The child’s whole being, his 
unconscious self, suffers from town life to such an extent that the 
latest reports of the Board of Education prove that the London child 
is not only not sharger than the country child, but possesses far less, 
vastly less, initiative. It is an essential of national life that the 
countryside should be re-peopled. I do not like Mr. Hueffer’s attitude 
towards the country clergy. He pays a well-merited compliment to the 
fine influence of a good clergyman, but apparently he has met cases of 
untrustworthy country parsons—men who have run into debt or have 
proved themselves unworthy. Such cases are, however, really very 
rare, and Lord Brougham’s praise of the country clergy in 1820 is still 
more deserved to-day. They are as a rule ill-paid, hard-worked, and 
have little of the intellectual society that can alone brighten the dull 
tenour of their lives. It is, moreover, obviously untrue to say that the 
field labourer 1s absolutely out of touch with the Church in Southern 
England. Here and there it is so when a foolish young High Church- 
man is in command, but as a rule the labourer loves the quiet service 
and the familiar ritual that he has known from early childhood. 

* Ca * * 


Those who know Mr. B. B. Rogers’ previous translations of 
Aristophanes will not be disappointed with his new edition of the 
“Birds ? (Bell and Co.), a piece of work admirable both for scholarship 
and literary insight. In his introduction Mr. Rogers restores the old 
manuscript name of Peisthetairos to the chief character, and protests 
against the attempts of others to attach symbolical meanings to the 
play. He deals especially with Siivern-and Kennedy, but does not 
refer to Dr. Verral’s ingenious theory of a religious allegory, which 
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those who were present at ‘his lecture delivered at the time of the 
Cambridge performance of the “ Birds,” are not ey to forget. Mr. 
Rogers himself regards the play as a 
vision of wild hopes fulfilled, a brilliant caricature of the extravagant 
dreams and sanguine’ fancies which had for years past been fluttering 
. and winging the Athenian mind, but not in any sense an historical 
narrative of actual events, an enigmatic representation of actual 
characters, 
a , view which seems both sane and TE The introduction 
concludes with an exhaustive analysıs of the bird-names employed by 
Aristophanes in the play, and a very interesting letter upon the use of 
the flute to imitate the song of the nightingale from Mr, Welch. 

, The “Birds,” with its charm of atmosphere, brilliance and dexterity 
of metre, aptness of satire, and its flashes of true poetry, is perhaps 
the most attractive of all Aristophanes’ comedies, and it is not 
surprising that the few scholars with poetic instinct who have 
attempted to translate it have been exceptionally successful. Mr. 
Rogers need fear comparison with none of his predecessors. He is as 
literal as Kennedy and almost always more striking, though he does 
not equal the Professor's brilliant “Colọnel Horsecock of the Buffs ” 
for “ Eovbòs imrahertpvuóv,” (line 800). He does not maintain quite such 
a, high literary level as Frere,-nor is he ever quite equal to Frere at 
his best (compare their renderings of the Parabasis), But then Frere _ 
was not literal or even complete, while Mr. Rogers grapples with. | 
every difficulty. In fact, his desire for accuracy seems sometimes too - 
meticulous, as where he translates ro xdéw acceda (line 1053), “PI 

“overturn’ your verdicturn,” and “ dAvpwor Kwyoiev” (line 1377), 
 “Cinesias man of linden-wyth. > Again, his renderings of the 
Triballian God’s broken Greek may accurately represent the original, 
but. they resemble no known form of broken English. This. desire 
for,accuracy too makes the versions of the. poetical passages rather 
scrappy, but now and then they are surprisingly good (¢.¢., lines 209 
et seg, The Hoopooes’ Serenade), But it is in his rattling anapæstiç 
and trochaic metres that Mr. Rogers is at his best. Occasionally he 
really seems as good as the original, though of course the wealth of 
allusion makes any perfect reproduction: impossible, and the Greek 
has a neatness now and then WANA English cannot emulate, as in the 

race kuny évamoricae xphpara,” line 38, and the “cis ebréisav yı 

“ovyyeypappéve” of line 805. . Mention-must-be made of another difficulty 
which confronts the translatar of Aristophanes, the frequent broadness of 
his humour. Here Mr. Rogers supplements a commendable eòurage 
with a mastery of double entendre. The text is throughout accom- 
panied by a critical and explanatory commentary as useful to the lay 
reader as it is interesting to the scholar, and concludes with a learned 
appendix of various readings. 

! A READER. 


THE END OF THE BISMARCK DYNASTY. 


N the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of February, 1889, there 
| appeared an article entitled “The Bismarck Dynasty.” It was 
unsigned, and rumour attributed it in turn to all the notable 
personages in Germany or in Britain who were known to be opposed 
to the policy of Prince Bismarck. It created an immense sensation 
and sent the February CONTEMPORARY through ten editions. It was 
vehemently denounced in many quarters, but none of the statements 
which it contained were ever controverted. 

It is probable that its title produced a greater effect than its 
contents. The suggestion that Prince Bismarck was bent upon 
founding a Bismarckian dynasty found lodgment in the brain of the 
German Emperor. In the amazing but most suggestive Memoirs of 
Prince Hohenlohe which last month created such an immense 
sensation in Germany, we find proof that the barbed dart had gone 
home. The Grand Duke of Baden, the Emperors uncle, who for 
many years had been the staunchest of Bismarck’s friends, told Prince 
Hohenlohe, in 1890, a few weeks after the Chancellor’s resignation, 
“that it had become a question between a Bismarck dynasty and a 
“Hohenzollern dynasty. If the Emperor had given way he would 
“have lost all authority.” Yet the Grand Duke of Baden was the man 
who but a year or two before had told the Emperor Frederick, “Thou 
“canst not govern Germany without Prince Bismarck.” But it was 
not only the Grand Duke of Baden who proved amenable to the subtle 
suggestion of the phrase coined in the previous year. It bit into the 
brain of the Emperor. Prince Hohenlohe, when driving with the 
Emperor on April 24th, 1890, heard for a whole hour without stopping 
the Imperial version of.the resignation. Prince Hohenlohe thus 
records the closing sentences of this great confidence. 

“The last three weeks of Bismarck’s Chancellorship were, in any 
“case, full of disagreeable discussions between the Emperor and the 
“Prince. It was, as the Emperor himself put it, a beastly time, and 
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“as the Emperor further remarked, the question had been whether 
“the Hohenzollern dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty was going to 
“govern.” 

It is interesting to note how the title of an article in an English 
review may aid in precipitating a solution of political problems in a 
foreign country. 

This, although the most striking illustration of the influence of an 
English word on German policy, does not: stand alone. Almost as 
curious an instance is afforded by the statement made by Prince 
Hohenlohe as to the causa causans of the famous interview of the 
Emperors at Skierniwice at the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander III. This interview was one of the pivotal points of 
European history. At the time it was explained in a variety of ways, 
more or less plausible. We now learn for the first time that the real 
reason why the Emperors met was, the Radical campaign of Mr. 
Chamberlain against the House of Lords on the question of the 
County Franchise! Mr. Chamberlain has been credited with doing 
many things which he never did, and. with many which he tried in 
vain to prevent others doing. But not even his most thorough-going 
eulogists ventured to claim for him a dominating influence in the 
foreign policy of the Imperial Courts of Berlin, St. Petersburg and 
Vienna. But according to Prince Hohenlohe his menaces, which 
failed to frighten the House of Lords in 1884, had the altogether 
unsuspected result of scaring the German Emperor, who was the 
Crowned War Lord of Europe who had crushed Austria, destroyed 
the French Empire and unified Germany. This astonishing 
revelation is contained in the following passage,:— 


. On November 2nd, 1884, Prince Hohenlohe had an audience 
of the old Emperor William, who spoke of the good relations 

. with France and smiled. He then referred to England and 
lamented the Radical tendencies of the Government, and > 
Chamberlain’s purpose of carrying the Reform Bill by creating 
a batch of peers. This makes him uneasy, and he is afraid that 
the Republican movement may get the upper hand in England. 
What would be the outcome? ‘* We shall have hard work 
keeping our places.’’ It was therefore necessary that at least 
the three Empires should unite to defend the principle of 
monarchy. That was the cause of the meeting which had taken 
place at Skierniwice. Prince William (the present Emperor, 
who had gone on a mission of State to St. Petersburg in the 
previous May) had exercised a yery good influence upon the 
Emperor of Russia. He himself and Bismarck had given the 
Prince instructions to advocate the union of the three Imperial 
Powers, and the Prince had done it very well. 


With how little wisdom the world is governed! And how odd to 
think: that the first diplomatic mission entrusted to the present 
Emperor was prompted by a desire on the part of the German Court 
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to ensure the principle of monarchy against the dreaded triumph of 
Republicanism in England, the evidence of which was believed to 
exist in the somewhat truculent menaces which Mr. Chamberlain was 
then in the habit of addressing to the nobles who toiled not neither 
did they spin, but who were, as the result proved, on the very eve of 
binding Mr. Chamberlain himself as captive to their chariot wheels. 

But this reflection as to the incapacity of the best served Court in 
Europe to discern the signs of the times is constantly recurring to 


‘the reader of the Hohenlohe Memoirs. Of which blindness, judicial 


or otherwise, what can be more flagrant an example than the 
publication of these Memoirs themselves? After the death of the 
Emperor Frederick, Professor Geffcken published some extracts from 
the deceased monarch’s diary of the war of 1870-1, eighteen years 
after the signature of the Treaty of Peace. They contained 
absolutely nothing that had any bearing upon current international 
questions. They constituted a valuable contribution to history, and 
they were indispensable for the proper understanding of the part 
which the late Emperor had played in the unification of Germany. 
But no sooner did these extracts appear in the Deutsche Rundschau 
than the luckless Dr. Geffcken was summarily arrested like a felon 
on a criminal charge of high treason. He was refused bail. His 
house was searched, all his private papers were ransacked. He nearly 
died in his cell in the Moabit prison where he was kept six months 
without trial. When at last the Courts intervened and dismissed the 


_ charge against him without even asking him for his defence, he was 


only released to be subjected to the insult of an examination before 
the authorities to show cause why he should not be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. So savage and so swift was the vengeance which Bismarck 
took upon those who published anything which he objected to see in 
print. X 

Contrast this with the leisurely fashion in which the Government 
has dealt with the far more scandalous violation of the privacy of 
officialdom that is involved in the publication of the Hohenlohe 
Memoirs. The two volumes containing these Memoirs have been in 
preparation for some years. Everyone in Germany knew that the 
then Chancellor had, by his last will and testament, entrusted their 
compilation to his younger son, Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, and to 
the famous historian, Professor Curtius. This autumn the book was 
advertised to appear on October 10th. Months before extracts which 
sufficiently indicated the importance of the work were published in 
the Dautsche Revue. But notwithstanding all these reminders it never 
seems to have occurred to the Kaiser or to any of his advisers that any 
care need be exercised to avoid indiscretions. At last, on October 5th, 
a final instalment of extracts appeared in Ueber Land und Meer. But 
even then nothing was done to stop the publication of the book. But 
on the 8th of October the Kaiser, having at long last roused himself to 
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a sense of what was happening, launched the following minatory 
telegram at Prince Philip:zu Hohenlohe, the head of the family :— 


I have just read with astonishment and indignation the 
published account of the most intimate private conversations 
between your father (the late Prince zu Hohenlohe) and myself 
touching the_retirement of Prince Bismarck. How could it " 
happen that publicity could be given to such a matter without 
my permission having been previously obtained? I must charac- 
terise this proceeding as in the highest degree tactless and _ 
indiscreet, and wholly inopportune, as it is unheard of that 
events which affect the reigning Sovereign should be made 
public without his sanction. 


But even then nothing was done to arrest the publication. or to 
punish the publisher of this - “tactless,” “indiscreet,” “wholly 
“inopportune” and “unheard of? series of revelations.. It is 
inexplicable. The Kaiser, who has his finger in every pie, seems 
for once to have been caught napping. The only penalty inflicted 
upon Prince Alexander Hohenlohe is his resignation of his post as 
Governor of the district of Colmar and his disappearance, pro -tem., 
from the ranks of the official hierarchy. His loss is our gain. The 
Memoirs throw a flood of light upon many things which have hitherto 
been but dimly’ visible through, the gloom. In the article “The 
“Bismarck Dynasty,” a good deal was said as to the fierce resentment 
which the barbarians of the new dynasty manifested at the attempt of 
the ladies of the Imperial house to criticise and to soften the savagery 
of the Bismarckian régime. Reference was then made chiefly to the 
Empress Frederick, who suffered many things at the hands of the 
Bismarcks, ère ef fils. The following passage now supplies striking 
confirmation of this :— 


On September 22nd, 1888, Prince Hohenlohe was received in 
audience by the Empress Frederick. 

“She was, he says, very broken. down and sad, and I am 
convinced that her cheerfulness was entirely assumed all last 
year. I found her in‘the depths of woe, and she could hardly 
speak. through her tears. We began by discussing the 
Emperor’s last days, and then she became animated, and spoke 
of the maliciousness and the disgraceful behaviour of certain 

` people, whom she mentioned by name. They were, she declared, . 
, -trying to darken the memory of the Emperor by saying that ‘he 
had never been really capable of ruling, and had done nothing, 
while he had, in fact, worked hard, and had taken independent . 
decisions. Prince Herbert Bismarck, the Empress added, had 
the impudence to tell the Prince of Wales that an Emperor who 
was unable to carry on a discussion was really incapable of 
ruling. The Prince of Wales said that, if he had not attached 
importance to the good relations between Great Britain and 
Germany, he would have thrown Prince Bismarck out of the 
room. As to Bismarck père, she said that he had now ruled 
twenty years unopposed, and could not, bear to, encounter a show 
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of will from the monarch. The young Emperor was entirely in 
his hands, and no one could know what he would do.”’ 

Prince Hohenlohe went, after the audience, to the Prince of 
Wales, who was then in Potsdam. 

‘<The Prince,’ he says, ‘spoke guardedly, but he was 
disgusted at the rudeness (grobheit) of the Bismarcks, both 
father and son. The Prince cannot understand the policy of 
irritating France.’ ” 


After reading the above passage it is easy to understand the glee 
with which Herbert Bismarck declared on the Emperor Frederick’s 
death, “We shall have no more—petticoats (euphemism for another 
and grosser word) meddling in politics now.” 

The “intermeddling of the petticoats” does not appear to have 
been got rid of so thoroughly. Prince Hohenlohe was in command 
in Alsace-Lorraine when the policy of passes was introduced which 
irritated his subjects not a little. 

On June 22nd, 1888, shortly after the accession of the present 
Emperor, Prince Hohenlohe had an interview with the present 
Empress at the Marble Palace, Potsdam, which he thus reports :—— 


The Empress told me that her Aunt Amalie was at present in 
Paris, and was writing indignant letters to her about the passport 
order in Alsace-Lorraine (of which Prince Hohenlohe was 
Stattholter). One of the things she had written was: ‘‘ If as you 
say you do not want war, why do you indulge in such nonsense.” 
The Empress then suddenly remembered with whom she was 
speaking (the high official responsible for the nonsense in ques- 
tion), and she grew very red. I reassured her, however, by 
telling her that I entirely agreed with her aunt. In the course 
of conversation I learned that the Empress Augusta had spoken 
about me in a particularly favourable manner to the Emperor and 
Empress, and that it was to her that the change of opinion in her 
favour was due. 


Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque recurret, and there is a great 
deal of nature in woman. The expulsion of the petticoat from politics 
even in Germany appears to have been a more difficult operation than 
the Bismarcks calculated. The Emperor William, although his over- 
shadowing personality usually obscures the retiring figure of his wife, 
has nevertheless taken advantage of a recent opportunity publicly to 
acknowledge the value of her services to the State. He said, “My 
“first and last thought is for my fighting forces by land and sea, and 
“the Empress’s constant endeavour is to work for and to provide for 
“the alleviation of want and sickness.” 

Prince Biilow eulogised the rule of the Empress and expressed 
the hope that the first lady of Germany, like all German ladies, would 
continue in the future to exercise a moderating and guiding influence 
on the minds of Ministers. So he hoped that in the coming years 
also God would bless the work of the Emperor’s Ministers. 
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So the petticoat, instead of being banished, for ever from German 
politics, is now formally and officially recognised as “a moderating and 
“guiding influence” in the affairs of State. ‘The Bismarcks trained 
up, the present Kaiser when a youth to their own evil, crude, masterful 
ways. They made him hard and violent. Fortunately the work they 
began was largely undone by the influence against which even 
Bismarcks contend in vain. Prince Hohenlohe, writing of the future 
Kaiser shortly after his marriage, says :— ' 


_ Heisa rather boyish, inconsiderate young man, of whom his 
mother is afraid. He also has rows with his father. His wife is 
said to have a softening effect on him. 


The reference to his mother brings us to the Empress Frederick, 
whose pathetic figure meets us occasionally in the Hohenlohe 
Memoirs. The Empress displayed a certain noble ‘magnanimity to — 
the man who had abused and misrepresented her husband during 
life, and who had treated her with the scantiest courtesy after his 
death. His first act was to refuse to see the new-made widow when 
she sent for him as he had so much to do with the Emperor. Bismarck is 
described as complaining of the Emperor Frederick asa cold and selfish, 
man without a heart, a reproach which might more appropriately have 
been addressed .to its author by his victim. But-when at last the 
Bismarck dynasty fell crashing to the earth, the Empress Frederick, 
so far from assisting in the catastrophe, appears to have endeavoured 
in vain to save Bismarck from ruin. When he resigned, the man of 
blood and iron visited the Empress, not to seek her intercession, but 
“I only ask for sympathy ”—a strange request from such a man to 
such a woman. But he does not appear to have asked in vain. 

The third volume of Busch’s “Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His 
“History,” abounds with evidence of the unconcealed jealousy and 
dislike with which the old Chancellor regarded “the Englishwoman,” 
of whose “genuine English arrogance,” and “English self-conceit ” 
. he is constantly complaining. Boswell-Busch, on one occasion, 
endeavouring to follow his leader, ventured to include the old 
Queen Victoria as among the unfriends of Germans. Bismarck 
“denies that this was the case; on the.contrary, she had on the whole 
“been favourable to us.” But of her daughter the Empress Frederick 
Bismarck declared “she was full of the profoundest aversion to every- 
“thing Prussian and German.” She was a “Liberal Englishwoman,” 
and what was worse, “a follower of Gladstone.” He declared that 
she “influences and completely governs her husband.” The womeh were 
to blame, he said, with their desire to give themselves importance. 
Instead of following the example of the Prussian princesses, who, 
when they marry abroad, doff the Prussian and identify themselves 
with their new country, the English women “bring their nationality 
“with them and retain it, preserving their foreign interests.” It was 
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not only for the Empress Frederick he felt dislike. There is a 
bitterly contemptuous passage in which he refers to the fussy fashion 
in which the old Empress Augusta used to hover around her old 
husband in 1885 when he was ill and eighty years old. 


She sits there with him, and when he wants to be left alone he 

. does not venture to tell her, so that in the end he gets quite red 

from pain and restraint, and she notices it. That is not love, 

however, but pure play-acting, conventional care and affection. 

There is nothing natural about her—everything is artificial, 
inwardly as well as outwardly. 


Apart from the evidence which these Memoirs contain as to the 
failure of the Bismarcks to destroy “the petticoats,” they are full of 
interest on account of the light which they shed upon the causes which 
led to the fall of the puissant Chancellor. 

The narrative is even now far from complete. But we have 
sufficient’ authentic details to fill in a tolerably clear outline of the 
crisis. The clash between the young Emperor and his mentor appears 
to have begun over domestic questions, and to have culminated in a 
dispute on foreign policy. At first the Emperor was, as his grand- 
mother said, entirely in Bismarck’s hands. He was a passive 
instrument in the hand of the Chancellor in the early years of his 
reign, when Bismarck and Hohenlohe differed as to the policy to be 
pursued in Alsace-Lorraine. 


The Prince remarked that the proclamation would be of no 
use unless a milder policy was followed, and he adds: “I 
noticed that the Emperor formed no opinion and did not dare 
to express a view differing from that of the Chancellor.” 


Before he came to the throne, the Bismarcks had reason to 
believe that “the young man” was destined to be the prop and the 
stay of the Bismarck dynasty. On April 6th, 1888, the delighted 
Busch records in ecstatic tones the terms of a speech which the Crown 
Prince had made at the Chancellor’s birthday dinner to which he had 
invited himself. Prince William, records the faithful chronicler, had 
declared :— 


‘ The standard-bearer is our illustrious Prince, our great 
Chancellor. Let him lead us! We will follow him. Long may 
he live?” Coming from a member of the reigning house, such 
language should mean a great deal. ‘‘ Our great Chancellor ” 
—-words already used a short time ago by his Imperial and Royal 
Highness——“‘ let him lead us; we will follow him!” What high 
eappreciation and what modest self-suppression and honourable 
subordination on the part of the future Emperor! May God 
reward him for it, and grant him victory, under that standard! 
But what does his mother think of it? Yesterday a Vienna 
telegram in the Kölnische Zeitung, which was greeted with 
scarcely-concealed satisfaction by the Progressist newspapers, 
reported that Bismarck intended to retire. This leads one to 
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think of the ‘‘ Englishwoman ” on the throne of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and of ‘‘ Friedrich der Britte’’ (Frederick the Briton), 
who is to govern according to her views. Has the toast of the 
first instaat given offence to Guelphish self-conceit? 


Here may be noted a passage in the Hohenlohe Memoirs which 
proves at least how thoroughly Bismarck had imbued the old Emperor 
with his prejudice against “the Englishwoman” :— 

= His Majesty, says Prince Hohenlohe, in 1886, expressed 

himself rather bitterly regarding the Crown Princess and 
Princess Victoria, who still entertained the idea of a union with 
Prince Alexander. The Emperor questioned the Crown Prince 
on the subject, and he denied it, but was not at all clear in his 
‘answers. ‘‘ Politically, the Crown Prince (Frederick) is under ` 
his wife’s thumb,” said his Majesty. 


‘Prince William at least was free from the imputation of Benne tied . 
to his mother’s apron strings. He was believed to share’ Prince 
Bismarck’s own. estimate of his own importance, which the great 

~hancellor sometimes expressed in the naivest fashion. For instance, 
in 1885 (May 31st) Bismarck observes :— 


The entire position of the Empire depends upon the confidence 
which I have acquired abroad. In France, for instance, where 
their attitude is. based exclusively upon the faith they place, in 

‘ my word. The king of the Belgians said recently that a written 
and signed contract would do less to put his mind at ease than a 
verbal assurance-from me that such-and-such a course would be 
followed. It is the same with Russia, where the Emperor trusts 
entirely to me. 


A few months later, in the same year, he meditates retirement 
rather than to serve under Frederick. He said:— 


I will make no experiments with the Crown Prince. I am 
too old. and weak for that. Things will not go on particularly - 
well, and’ on the whole I am convinced that what we have built 
up since 1866 has no stability. 


But with the new Emperor, “the young man” as he is styled in 
Bismarck’s confidential papers, things, would go well. Herbert would 
succeed his father in the Chancellorship, the Bismarck ee. would 
be'established and confirmed. ” 

-Alas for the vanity of human expectations. 

One of the notable incidents of the Emperor Frederick’s brief reign 
was the dismissal of Herr von Puttkammer, who had converted the 
Ministry of the Interior into an electioneering bureau for Prince 
Bismarck. It was one of the few acts by which the Emperor 
Frederick was able to indicate his disapproval of the Bismarckian 
régime, ‘Therefore the restoration of Puttkammer was decided upon 
by the Bismarcks as one of the outward and visible signs of their 
triumph. They reckoned’ without their host. The story, as told by 
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Busch, whose ragbag of confused memoranda should be kept at the 
elbow when we read the Hohenlohe Memoirs, is as follows :— 


In the meantime, shortly before the death of the Emperor 
Frederick, Minister Puttkammer was dismissed. When Prince 
William ascended the throne, Bismarck spoke to him on the 
subject, and he said he would of course make Puttkammer 
Minister again, but a certain interval must be allowed to elapse 
—for appearance sake. Bismarck proposed that Herrfurth 
should hold the post in the interval, and told him that he must 
carry on the policy which Puttkammer had adopted, and resign 
his place to the latter after a certain time, receiving in return a 
post of Chief President. Would he agree to that? Yes, he 
would; he had always followed the course laid down by his 
superior, Puttkammer, and would willingly make way for him 
when the time came. But when Bismarck, after a few weeks or 
months, observed to: his Majesty that the time had come to 
reinstate Puttkammer, the Emperor replied, No, he did not think 
of doing so any longer, as he had in the meantime grown 
accustomed to Herrfurth, and was quite satisfied with him. The 
change had come about in this way. Herrfurth had, without 
previous consultation with the Prime Minister, put himself in 
direct communication with the Emperor, and, taking. advantage 
of the sovereign’s wishes, recommended a liberal reform of the 
Communal Regulations, as a measure by which he could gain 
numerous friends and secure imperishable fame. © 


For which Communal Regulations the grim Chancellor had but scant 
respect. It became evident that “the young man” had a will of his 
own, had also vanity on which astute Ministers could play as on an 
old fiddle. 

William IL. came to the throne in 1888. For nearly two years he 
consented to reign while Bismarck ruled. But he very soon began 
to display his desire to emancipate himself from the tutelage of his 
Mayor of the Palace. The first great breach arose over the resolute 
refusal of the Emperor to tolerate the reactionary anti-Socialist policy 
of Prince Bismarck. 


The estrangement had begun in December, 1889, when the 
Chancellor opposed the Emperor’s desire to take up the labour 
question. The Emperor had urged that unless the Government 
took the initiative the Reichstag—-which meant in this case the 
Socialists, the Clericals, and the Radicals—would take matters 
in hand and the Government would have to follow their lead. 
The Chancellor wanted to renew the expiring Socialist law and, 
if the new Reichstag did not vote it, to dissolve. If disturbances 

e ensued, Bismarck meant to act energetically. - The Emperor 
opposed this policy, ‘“‘ because,” he said, ‘‘if his grandfather 
(William I.) after a long and glorious reign had been compelled 
to take action against rioters, no one would have taken it amiss. 
But with himself, who had not yet achieved anything, the case 
was different. He would be taunted with having begun his 
reign by shooting down his subjects. He was quite ready to act, 
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but he wanted to be able to do it with a good conscience after 

~ trying his best to remedy the legitimate grievances of the 
working classes.’ Bismarck had worked against the labour 
edicts of the Emperor in the Ministry, and he had also tried to 
influence diplomatists and foreign Powers against the Labour 
Conference. 


This confirms what has already been told us by Busch, who says :— 


The Prince was not at all satisfied with the Rescript (on 
Labour), nor was he pleased in other respects with the intentions 
of the young Majesty, who had become very self-confident and - 
arbitrary; ‘he had only remained in office up to. the 
present because he had hoped that the Emperor would appoint 
Herbert to be his successor. He knew already, however, that 
this desire would not be fulfiled, as the Emperor objects to 
Herbert on personal grounds. . . The Emperor has offended 
the bourgeoisie, and has actually embittered the large manu- 

`- facturers, who regard the Rescript as an incitement to their 
workmen. 


Against Bismarck on this question-of Repression versus Social 
Legislation were arrayed not only the Emperor but the Empress 
Frederick who “shares his views in questions of social policy and 

“always opposed Bismarck’s legislation,” the Grand Duke of: Baden, 
formerly one of the staunchest of Bismarck’s friends, and Prince 
Hohenlohe, as well as the great mass of the nation. 

Bismarck, howéver, was smitten with the blindness that precedes 
destruction. When the Grand Duke of Baden deserted him, then, 
indeed, onlookers realised that “the thanes fly from him.” On several 
occasions the Grand Duke of Baden expressed disapproval of 
Bismarck’s policy to Prince Hohenlohe after the accession of the 
young Emperor. Even Prince Herbert Bismarck, the Grand Duke 
declared, said he no longer understood his father, while many people 
were beginning to think that he was not right in his head. At 
Strassburg, in October, 1889, the Grand Duke of Baden said: “The 
“Emperor has. had quite enough of Bismarck,” accompanying the 
remark by an expressive German gesture signifying “up to the eyes.” 
The growing difference between master and man culminated in 
Bismarck’s refusal to abrogate the Cabinet order which prevented 
Prussian Ministers being teceived in audience without their chief’s 
knowledge and approval. But behind all these smaller questions lay 
the vital question of the foreign policy of Germany, si ara her 
relations with Austria and Russia. 

Busch has given us Bismarck’s own version of the ‘need of “the 
Emperor and the motives which led to his resignation. 


Things have gone more rapidly than I imagined they would. 
I thought he would be thankful if I were to remain with him for 
a few years, but I find that, on the contrary, he is simply longing 
with his whole heart to be rid of me in order that he may govern 
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alone—with his own genius—and be able to cover himself with 
glory. He does not want the old mentor any longer, but only 
docile tools. But I cannot make genuflexions, nor crouch under 
the table like a dog. He wants to break with Russia, and yet 
he has not the courage to demand the increase of the army from 
the Liberals in the Reichstag. I have succeeded in winning 
their confidence at St. Petersburg, and obtained proofs of it 
every day. Their Emperor is guided by my wishes in what he 
does and in what he refrains from doing. What will they think 
there now? And also other expectations which I cannot fulfil, 
together with the intrigues of courtiers, rudeness and spying, 
watching with whom I hold intercourse! My retirement is certain. 
I cannot tack on as a tail to my career the failures of arbitrary 
and inexperienced self-conceit for which I should be responsible. 


When Prince Hohenlohe was at the house of his brother (the late 
Duke of Ratibor, in Berlin), he heard, on March 21st, 1890, that the 
reason of the rupture between the Emperor and Bismarck lay above 
all “in the way in which Bismarck treated His Majesty and the 
“unfavourable opinioris regarding the Emperor which he expressed 
“in conversation with diplomatists, as well as the unfriendly way in 
“which the intercourse between the two was conducted.” Princess 
Bismarck, it appears, inflamed the quarrel instead of trying to soothe 
her husband. Bismarck’s frequent changes of opinion had shaken 
the Emperor’s trust in him. Prince- Hohenlohe also confirms the 
dramatic story told by Busch (now officially denied, but apparently 
true for all that) as to the parting of the Emperor and Bismarck. 

On the 15th of March, as the Emperor was returning home 
from a drive with Bismarck, he told the latter that he 
wished to inform the Tsar that he intended paying him a visit 
of some days’ duration at his estate. Bismarck dissuaded him on 
the ground that the Tsar liked to be alone there, and because the 
Emperor had not made a very favourable impression in St. Petersburg. 
His Majesty asked how he came to know that? Bismarck replied, 
through a private letter, whereupon the Emperor desired to see it. 
Bismarck did not at first wish to show it, but finally yielding to further 
pressure, drew it out of his pocket. The Emperor, after he had read 
it, ordered the carriage to stop and set down the Chancellor at his 
residence. It would be interesting to know the contents of that letter 
which had so disconcerting an effect upon the Emperor. 

Prince Hohenlohe gives several accounts of the resignation from 
various sources. They may be quoted here in the order of their value 
as evidence. Here, for instance, is the Emperor’s own version. I have 
already quoted the portion of this statement which refers to the 
difference concerning the Labour Question. Prince Hohenlohe says 
that he drove with the Emperor on April 24th, 1890, to the shooting- 
box at Sufflenheim. “For a whole hour without stopping,” the 
Emperor told the Prince “the whole story of his breach with 
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“Bismarck.” After explaining how the estrangement began and how 
Bismarck’s intrigues had been foiled by the Swiss Minister at Berlin, 
Prince Hohenlohe continues his report as follows :— 


Bismarck had threatened to resign in February, but, to the 
' Emperor’s disappointment, had subsequently intimated that on 
reflection he had changed his mind. Then there was the Cabinet 
order incident, and there was the incident of Windthorst’s visit | 
to Bismarck. 
‘* The last three weeks of Bismarck’s Chancellorship were, in - 
any case, full of disagreeable discussions between the Emperor 
and the Prince. It was, as the Emperor himself put it, ‘a 
beastly time’ (eine hanebiichene Zeit), and, as the Emperor 
further remarked, the question had been whether the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty was going to govern. 
As to foreign policy, the Emperor asserts that Bismarck went 
his own way and kept a great deal from his knowledge.. Indeed, 
he says that Bismarck sent word to St. Petersburg that the 
Emperor wanted to pursue an anti-Russian policy. ‘I have no 
proof of this, however,’ added the Emperor. ” 3 


A little more than a month earlier Prince Bismarck had given 
his own version of the affair to Prince Hohenlohe :— . 


Prince Hohenlohe’s first words were that the Chancellor’s 
resignation had come as a surprise to him. ‘To me, too,” 
rejoined Bismarck; ‘‘ three weeks ago I ‘had not thought that it 

' would end like this. For the rest, I ought to have expected it, 
since the Emperor now means to govern alone.” Bismarck 
then spoke of the Berlin labour conference and the Cabinet order 
about the Prussian Ministers as. causes of the rupture, and, 
according to Prince Hohenlohe, he suspected Verdy du Vernois, 
then. War Minister, and ‘‘ was irritated with the Ministers 
‘generally because they had left him in the lurch and because 
they feared the Emperor more than himself.” He also named 
the Grand Duke of Baden as one of his adversaries. Bismarck 
said he would not for the world live through three such 
weeks again. He concluded with-the advice ‘‘to take care 
that the Emperor does not occupy himself too much with Alsace- 
Lorraine,” and “to keep out of his (the Emperor’s) ‘sight as 
much as possible.” Prince Hohenlohe comments: “ Easier said 
than done.” 

These two narratives are given at first hand. The first important 
second-hand report is that supplied by the Grand Duke of Baden, the 
Emperor's uncle. He appears as the authority. for the statement ' 
made by the Emperor that at the final interview Bismarck “was very 
“near throwing the inkpot at my head.” This is the Hohenlphe 
account of the interview between the Grand Duke of Baden and the 


‘Prince :— 


' The Grand Duke entered the room and said to Bismarck that 
he had come to bid him farewell, and that he would always 
remember with gratitude the times when they had worked 
together for the welfare of Germany. Bismarck replied that the 
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Duke was partly to blame for his (Bismarck’s) resignation, for 
the Duke’s advocacy of the Labour Congress had contributed to 
bring about the rupture with the Emperor. The Duke denied 
this, and pointed out that it was Prussian affairs which ‘had led 
to the rupture, and he (the Duke) had never meddled in Prussian 
affairs. ‘‘ Thereupon Bismarck became rude ’’—what he exactly 
said the Grand Duke did not tell me—and then the Grand Duke 
got up and said he could not put up with that; he wanted to 
part in peace, and he was going to leave with the cry in which 
the Prince too would join, ‘‘ Long live the Emperor and the 
Empire!” This was the end of the interview. 


“All this is plain sailing. Difficulty begins when we come to deal 
with the stories as to the part played in the resignation by the refusal 
of the Emperor to renew the secret treaty with Russia by which 
Bismarck had promised to leave Austria in the lurch if Russia invaded 
the Balkans. That the final rupture turned partly upon the question 
of Germany’s relations with Russia is clear from the following extract 
from Bismarck’s letter of resignation (March 24th, 1890) :— 


After your Majesty’s recent decisions on the direction of our 
foreign policy, as laid down in the confidential letter with which 
your Majesty yesterday accompanied the report of the Consul 
at Kieff, it would be impossible for me to undertake to carry out the 
instructions respecting foreign affairs contained therein. I 
should thereby endanger all the important results for the German 
Empire, which our foreign policy, in agreement with the views 
of your Majesty’s two predecessors, has for decades past under 
dificult circumstances secured in our relations with Russia, 

_results that have attained a significance beyond all expectations 
great for the present and for the future, a circumstance which 
was confirmed by Count Schuvaloff after his return from St. 
Petersburg. 


But it is not quite clear wherein lay the exact point of difference. 
Bismarck himself appears to have vacillated on the subject, and 
therefore naturally accused the Emperor of indecision. The most 
startling statement in the Hohenlohe Memoirs is unfortunately only 
reported on second or third hand testimony. It is as follows :— 

On March 31st, Prince Hohenlohe, after his return to Strassburg, 
heard from General von Heuduck, who visited him there, that 
the Emperor had given the commanding generals an account of 
Bismarck’s resignation. The Emperor had told the generals that 
Russia had wanted to occupy Bulgaria and to assure herself, in that 
event, of Germany’s neutrality. The Emperor added that he had 
promised the Emperor Francis Joseph to be a faithful ally and that 
he would keep his promise. A Russian occupation of Bulgaria would 
mean war with Austria and he could not leave Austria in the lurch. 
Prince Hohenlohe comments :— 


It looks more and more as if differences about Russia’s plans 
had led to the rupture. Bismarck wished to leave Austria in the 
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lurch. The Emperor wants to go with Austria, even at the risk 
of being involved in war with France and Russia. This explains 
to me what Bismarck said about the Emperor’s conducting his 
policy after the fashion of Frederick William IV. That is the 
point noir in the future. 


When Prince Hohenlohe visited Baden-Baden, the’ Grand Duke 
expressed disapproval of Bismarck’s policy towards Austria. The 
Grand Duke said that Bismarck wanted to break off the alliance with ` 
Austria and join Russia altogether, leaving Austria to her fate, but 
when he saw Russia taking everything and giving nothing, and 
remaining as hostile as before, Bismarck changed his policy, and held 
again by Austria, now regarding as inevitable a war which he had 
hitherto wished to avoid at all costs. These changes of policy made 
_the Emperor suspicious. He saw that things were being hidden 
from him, and became distrustful. This question of the relations 
between Germany and her two Imperial neighbours is left in 
considerable obscurity. 

On January 27th, 1894, on the occasion of the aged Bismarck’ s 
triumphal reception in Berlin by the Emperor, Prince Hohenlohe 
learned from Dr. von Miquel that Bismarck’s wrath had been chiefly 
due to the refusal of his successor and of the Emperor to give effect 
to the treaty which had been arranged with Russia. That treaty 


- provided “that Germany should give Russia a free hand in the East, 


“while Russia per contra bound herself to remain neutral in a war 
“with France, even if Austria intervened in the East.” ` On December 
13th, 1891, the Prince had an interview with Caprivi, whom he told 
that Shuvaloff (the Russian Ambassador) had called him a trop 
honnéte homme. Caprivi replied that this was because Bismarck had 
concluded a treaty with Russia, “according to which we were to 
“guarantee Russia a free hand in Bulgaria and Constantinople, while 
“Russia bound herself to remain neutral in case of a war with France.” 
Caprivi remarked that when he became Chancellor he had not 
renewed the treaty because “if it had become known it would have 
“broken up the Triple Alliance.” “I fear,’ comments Prince 
Hohenlohe, “that Austria will not ‘be grateful to us for this.” 
Bismarck, some months after his fall, is reported by Busch as afraid 
= that “the Emperor will not be careful and thoughtful enough: in 
“tacking between Vienna and St. Petersburg, and may, perhaps, on 
“some occasion forget himself and draw too near to the Austrians} 
“all the more, as of course he is aware that the gentleman in Berlin 
“cannot endure the other in St. Petersburg, because the latter had 
“treated him somewhat Ze haut en bas.” 
Again a few months later he says :— 
Irritation against the Russians has arisen (this doubtless refers 
to the Emperor William) out of personal impressions (due to 
inadequate appreciation); yet we cannot be quite_certain of 
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Austria, as the possibility of a breach with her depends upon 
one person. 


The matter will probably remain in obscurity. The course of the 
German ship of State as it “tacks” between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg 1s too difficult to be traced save by those to whom the secrets of 
the German Foreign Office are open. 

It is unnecessary to follow this further. Sufficient has been quoted 
to enable the reader to see the Decline and Fall of the Bismarck 
Dynasty, without even more than a passing glance at the attempts 
some years later to restore the fallen dynasty by overthrowing Count 
Caprivi. It is a melancholy story and will take its place among one 
of the melancholy episodes of modern history. :Bismarck fell a victim 
to that most familiar of maladies, a swelled head. As his famulus 
said of him after his fall: — i 


He will not admit his own share in anything that has failed, 
and he will acknowledge no one to be of any consequence com- 
pared with himself, except perhaps the old Emperor (to whom he 
now, as a foil to the young Emperor, gives a much higher place 
than he is fairly entitled to). 


The last word to be said about these Memoirs and their publication 
is supplied by Bismarck himself. Speaking on the anniversary of his 
resignation, he said :— 


Now I have seen three kings in a state of nakedness, and 
frequently these three exalted gentlemen did not make altogether 
a very good show. Still, it would not do to say that openly 
before the world—it would hbe inconsistent, opposed to principle. 


It is not only kings which these Memoirs expose before our gaze 
in puris naturalibus. Nor do they make altogether a very good 
show. But it is entertaining and piquant, and the world which loves 
to be amused and scandalised at the same time will count Prince 
Hohenlohe as one of its benefactors. 


~ 


THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE “THE BISMARCK DYNASTY.” 


N ‘NAVAL SCARES. 


ARLY .in the current year, in an article in the CONTEMPORARY 
REvIEW,* I compared the rival navies of England, France and 
Germany in respect of the actual present force and values of their 
fighting ships, by the experience of the naval battles between Russia 
and Japan, and their future strength, some years hence, when _ 
their new programmes of construction will be completed. 
` Since I wrote. changes have been made in those programmes which 
have affected the figures and results then given. In the first place 
we now know better the time over which the German proposals are to 
extend. In-the second place France, in June last, under the influence 
of a scare caused by the German scheme of naval expansion, very 
materially amended her programme of future construction, by 
increasing the mamber of battleships of the largest size and reducing 
the number of armoured cruisers. ` Lastly the British Admiralty have 
decided to reduce the programme of. the late Board of four battleships 
for this year by one. They have also provisionally promised the post- 
ponement of the construction of another “Dreadnought” innext year’s 
programme, in the hope of being able to persuade the other Powers 
at The Hague Conference next spring to agree to some mutual and 
concurrent reduction of naval armaments. | 
This proposed reduction of the British programme in > face of the 
augmentations of the French and German ‘schemes. has aroused a 
storm of indignant and alarmist comment on ‘the part of certain 
critics of naval affairs. Mr. H. W. Wilson, an authority on ships 
of war, in the National Review, an able writer in the Fortnightly. 
Review under the title of “Excubitor,” and writers in Blackwood, 
the Daily Mail and other Jingo papers have joined in thé hue and 
cry against the naval members of the Board of Admiralty for con- 
curring in this reduction. Even the staid and generally sensible 
Spectator has been frightened by the scare and has recommended a 
Parliamentary enquiry. 


* “Rival Navies,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February, 1906. 
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“The supremacy of the British Navy,” says Mr. Wilson,* “is 
“endangered.” “The British margin of superiority will vanish 
“altogether when these naval programmes are completed.” “The 
“new battleships of.Germany will make obsolete all existing vessels.” 
-He censures the Naval Lords for their extraordinary volte face since 
November in last year. He attacks the Government for effecting 
reductions of naval expenditure “for the professed excuse that the 
“British people are too poor to pay insurance which can alone secure 
“peace and safety.” If economies are to be effected they should be in 
the Education vote. “Excubitor ”t on the same lines denounces “the 
“naval aggrandisement of Germany.” “The German fleet,” he declares, 
“has already become a menace t& British supremacy.” It is proof 
that “the German people have dreams of lurid triumph.” The vials 
of wrath of these writers are poured out against Germany. Nothing 
is said of France; not a word of the naval rivalry which exists 
between these two Powers, and which is undoubtedly the real cause 
of the projected increases of naval construction of both. 

The articles referred to are excellent examples of the old adage 
of “counting chickens before they are hatched.” Their accounts of 
foreign navies, as compared with our own, are like pictures drawn in 
false perspective. They confuse the distant and the near, the future 
with the present. They describe as accomplished facts what are 
promis@s of future performances. They assume in the cases of 
Germany and France that the programmes of naval construction, 
spreading over 14 years to come, are already completed, and compare 
them with’ the British Navy, as it now is, not counting what will 
be done in British building yards during the same time. 

If indeed we are to assume that England is to stand still, or nearly 
so, during these 14 years, and if we are to assume that the battleships 
intended to be. built by Germany and France will render obsolete and 
useless all the powerful vessels of this country already in existence, of 
somewhat less size, then indeed our position 14 years hence will be 
dangerous. l i 

But no one in his senses, and least of all we may reasonably 
presume the Board of Admiralty, would dream of proposing that this 
country should stand still while France and Germany are carrying 
out their protracted programmes. England commences the new era 
of construction with a navy vastly more powerful than those of the 
two other Powers combined. She will continue to build largely during 
the next 14 years. The questions arise—How much ought she to build 
in this time? When should she put forth her enormous powers of rapid 
construction? What types of vessel should she build, so that at the 
end of 14 years, when the foreign programmes are completed, the 

* “Destroying Britain’s Naval Supremacy," National Review, September, 1966- 


‘Blind Leaders of the Blind,” National Review, Ortoher, 1906. 
+ “The Command of the German Ocean,” Fortnightly Review, September, 19c6. 
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British Navy will be in a position of absolute strength and superiority 
as compared with any combination which can reasonably be expected 
against it? - 

It is practically admitted, even by the alarmists ined to, 
that at the present time the British Navy is in a condition of enormous 
and unprecedented superiority over everything that could possibly be 
brought against it. It is also admitted, and by none more cogently 
than “Excubitor,” that the German much-vaunted naval programme, 
set in motion in 1898 and 1900, has proved to be a complete fiasco. 

It was the policy of the German naval authorities to aim rather at | 
numbers of ships than at the size of individual ships. Their 
programme provided for battleships of medium size of from 10,000 
to 13,000 tons, armed with very few big guns, but with large 
batteries of guns of very moderate calibre. The proposal was to 
provide 38 such vessels, and 14 armoured cruisers of about 10,000 
tons, by the end of 1916, that is in 16 years’ time, including of 
course a certain number of vessels already completed. In the interval 
since then considerable progress has been made, but 18 battleships 
and '6 armoured cruisers still remain to be laid down in.order to - 
complete the programme of 1900. 

‘During these six years much greater efforts nies been, made by 
England in the building of far more powerful vessels. The size of . 


-^ whole classes of battleships has been successively increased from 


13,000 to 16,700 tons, and of armoured cruisers from 10,060 tons to 
14,000 tons, all armed with many more powerful guns than PRN in 
the German vessels. 

The experience of the'recent war in the Far East has E AEN the l 
great superiority of the larger battleships as platforms for heavy 
guns, at the great distances at which they engage opponents. 
The policy of the German Admiralty in framing their programme in 
1900 stands . condemned. Their. fleet is shown to be powerless 
against that of England. It is inferior also to that of France, which 
has lately provided itself with 6 battleships of 14,600 tons, and 
7 armoured cruisers of from 12,300 to 13,700 tons, against which 
Germany has nothing to show in size and power. 

It will be well to restate the present comparative strength of the 


three Naval Powers. Omitting all second-class battleships and coast 


defence and obsolete vessels of more than 25 years of age, and all- 
protected and unprotected cruisers, which the experience of the 
recent war has shown to be not only valueless for the line of battle, 
but even dangerous incumbrances unless they are suitable for scouting 
work, the account stands as follows. 

Battleships and armoured cruisers may, I think, be divided into we. 
distinct classes: battleships of above and below ‘14,000 tons, and 


_ armoured cruisers above -and below 10,000 tons. As regards the 


second-class ships the three Naval Powers are nearly on an equality. 
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England has 19 second-class battleships, France has 17, and Germany 
24, all averaging 11,500 tons, Of armoured cruisers of the second- 
class England has 10, France 11, Germany 5, those of Germany and 
France averaging 9,000 tons, those of England 9,800 tons. But 
none of these vessels, though they may be powerful and valuable, 
constitute the full strength of navies at the present time by the light 
of recent experience. 


Of the more powerful battleships over 14,000 tons, excluding the 
lost “Montagu,” | 


England has 40, averaging ......... 15,000 tons. 
France has 6, averaging ......... 14,600 tons. 
Germany bhas isaivecstseccssedemessaats none. 


Of armoured cruisers over 10,000 tons, 


England has 24, averaging ......... 12,700 tons. 
France has 8, averaging ......... 12,000 tons. 
Germany has 3, averaging ......... 11,000 tons. 


These figures include vessels in course of construction, with the 
exception that in the British list there are not included the “Dread- 
“nought” of 18,000 tons, and the 3 so-called armoured cruisers of 
18,000 tons now building and which belong rather to the new type of 
vessels which all three countries are about to embark on, and of which 
I shall presently say more. The superiority of England shown by 
these figures over France and Germany combined is overwhelming. It 
is impossible to measure it in figures. The existing navy of France 
also seems to me to be very distinctly superior to that of Germany, 
though some naval critics and alarmists in France do not admit this. 

Under this state of things iť was to be expected that the 
Admiralty, in 1905, would be content with the enormous superiority 
already attained, and would not force the pace of other Naval Powers 
by embarking on the construction of much larger vessels. 

Unfortunately, as.it seems to me, the late Board of Admiralty 
early in 1905 entered upon a new policy of shipbuilding involving an 
increase of size of a most serious character. They laid down the 
“Dreadnought” of 18,000 tons, about 1,600 tons larger than the 
“Lord Nelson” and the “King Edward! VIL,” then only completing, 
and nearly half as large again as any German battleship, and three 
great armoured cruisers of 18,900 tons, nearly 4,000 tons larger than 
any ofits own previous cruisers and two-thirds larger than any German 
armoured cruiser. The size and details of these vessels, contrary to the 
past policy of previous Boards, were carefully concealed, so that no 
discussion on them was possible either in the House of Commons or 
in the Press. It is absolutely certain, however, that all the particulars 
of these vessels became known to the German and French naval 
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authorities at a very early date after their commencement, for it is 
well recognised that it is impossible to keep ‘such matters secret from 
the expert agents of other countries, whose duty it is to keep their 
Governments informed on the naval constructions of this country. 
With respect ‘to the three great vessels building of the “Invincible ” 
type, it is now publicly admitted that they are battleships, and not 
merely cruisers, of about the same tonnage as the “Dreadnought,” and 
fit to take their place in line of battle, though some qualities of 
strength of armour and armament have been sacrificed, whether wisely 
or not I will not now discuss, for a greater speed of three knots. Loud 
boasting was made of the “Dreadnought,” when it was approaching 
completion. It was proclaimed from the house-tops that this one 
vessel with its 10 guns of 12-inch would be singly a match for a whole 
squadron of German battleships. 

. It was only to be expected then that other Naval Powers would 
- follow our example in their new programmes, and that the naval 
rivalry in battleships would again be provoked and stimulated. The 
first to-follow was Japan, which immediately after the conclusion of 
the war laid down two battleships of 19,000 tons. Late in last year 
it became the task of the French Admiralty to produce a new 
programme of shipbuilding for the next few years, that of five years’ 
ago, which provided for battleships of the “Patrie” class, being nearly 
completed. They determined, no doubt in consequence of the lead 
of England, to lay down and complete 11 “Dreadnoughts”:of 18,000 
tons and ‘16 armoured cruisers within the next 13 years. 

There can be little doubt that it was due to this move of the 
French Admiralty that the German Government was compelled to 
reconsider its naval programme of 1900. Something of a scare arose 
in its‘naval circles. It must have been recognised and admitted 
that its naval advisers in-1900, under the influence it is believed 
of the Kaiser, who to his multifarious accomplishments adds that 
of naval constructor, had made terrible mistakes. By the 
advice of Admiral Tirplitz, the Naval Minister, they rushed 
to the opposite extreme. Eighteen battleships and 6 cruisers 
of the 31900 programme were still uncommenced. It was 
decided, while. retaining the number of battleships at 18, to raise, 
their tonnage from 13,000 to 18,000. It was also decided to add 
6 more armoured cruisers of 14,000 tons to meet the obvious deficiency 
of large cruisers. The scheme involved an extension of time for com- 
pleting their programme by four years, from 1916 to 1920, for the 
last two battleships are to be commenced early in 1917. One-half the 
cost of the new cruisers, as of the battleships, is to be provided for out 
of loans. The annual expenditure, including this, is to be largely 
increased. Alarmists in this country assume that all this is directed 
against England, and that it is intended to challenge the British Navy 
at the end of the time when the programme is complete. There is, 
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I think, no ground for this. The German naval authorities must be 
perfectly well aware of the existing enormous preponderance of the 
British Navy.. They cannot be under the delusion that the British 
Admiralty will stand still for fourteen years. Looking at the position 
of the German Navy, the inferiority of its battleships to those of 
France, and the insufficiency of its armoured cruisers, we cannot be 
surprised at the decision to increase the size of their intended 
battleships. But it is certain that this action was aimed against 
France and not against England. Their new programme would give 
them at the end of fourteen years a very decided advantage as against 
France in respect of battleships. 

There then happened what was to be expected. The new German 
programme thoroughly alarmed and aroused the French people. They 
have their “blue water school” and their “scare-mongers,” as have 
other countries, including our own. There was in June last a serious 
debate in the Corps Legislatif on the Navy Estimates. Ex-Ministers 
of Marine and naval officers, and members interested in shipbuilding 
vied with one another in exposing the weakness of their existing 
Navy, and the insufficiency of their new programme as compared 
with that of Germany. Not a word was said of the British Navy. 
Its predominance was acquiesced in, the direction of the whole debate 
was against Germany. It was finally decided, under the influence 
of the legislative body, to increase the number of battleships in the 
programme from 11 to 15. Six are to be laid down at once instead of 
three. On the other hand, the number of new large armoured cruisers 
is to be reduced to 5. In spite of the alarmists, the economists 
had great weight with the decision, for the great reduction of armoured 
cruisers enables a reduction of annual expenditure by 6,500,000 francs 
in spite of the increase of battleships. With this amendment it will 
be seen that when the two programmes are completed the navies 
of France and Germany will be almost on a level. Germany will have 
38 battleships, of which 18 will be of 18,000 tons, and the other 20 
vessels averaging 11,000 tons, and 20 armoured cruisers, of which 6 
will ‘be of 14,000 tons, and the residue averaging 10,000 tons. France 
also will have. 38 battleships, of which 15 will be of 18,000 tons, 6 of 
over 12,000 tons, and the residue averaging 11,000 tons. It will have 
20 armoured cruisers, of which I gather that 1o will be over 12,000 
tons. The French programme is to be completed one year sooner 
than the German, which must be taken into account. This being so, 
there will be little to choose between the two navies in 1920. 

The cardinal point, then, of the present position is the rivalry 
between France and Germany, the determination of each of them not 
to fall behind the other, and the fact that their programmes for 
thirteen or fourteen years to come aim at practical equality of naval 
force at the end of that period: 

The question then arises upon these programmes what should be 
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the course of future construction of the British Navy to meet at a 
sufficient advantage and superiority the two rival navies fourteen years 
hence? It has not been the custom of the British Government -to 
ask the assent of Parliament to programmes of shipbuilding years in 
advance. The only exception to this was the Naval Defence Act of 
1887, which pledged Parliament and the country to a five-years’ 
course of shipbuilding. But the case for many reasons is not likely 
to be repeated. None the less, however, with a view to a present and 
_ future policy of shipbuilding, it is well to consider what should be the 
constitution of the fleet, as regards battleships and armoured cruisers, 
which should be ready to meet the possible enemies in 1920, when 
the programmes of France and Germany will be completed. 

. The question must have been considered by the Board of Admiralty, 
; presided over by Lord Cawdor, in November last, for in -the 
memorandum which they issued it was,stated that they contemplated 
laying down four big armoured ships in each year, and completing 
them in two years, the effect of which would be that eight such vessels 
would always be in course of construction at the same time. 

The Board does not appear, however, to have considered, or to. 
have sufficiently counted, what such a programme would land them 
in, fourteen years hence. Assuming such vessels to be two years in 
course of construction, it would mean that fourteen years hence 
52 new “Dreadnoughts” would be completed. To these must be 
- added the existing “Dreadnought,” and the three -*Invincibles” now 
half-completed, which will be added to the Navy next year, and | 
which, as I have shown, are substantially battleships. This will 
make 56 big battleships to meet 18 German vessels, and 15 French 
vessels of the same type. There would be 23 of these monsters, each 

costing nearly two millions, over and above the combined numbers © 
of France and Germany—an appalling waste of money as it seems 
to me—the more so as no one can tell what may be the effect of 
submarines on such vessels in time of war, or what new engines of 
destruction may „be invented in the next fourteen years, which will 
render them useless and obsolete. I cannot but think that everyone 
will admit this provision to be altogether excessive and. unnecessary. 

Let us consider a course of shipbuilding far more modest and 
reduce the number of battleships to be laid.down in each year to _ 
“two: What would this result in at the end of 1920? It has already 
‘been shown that we ‘start in the race with an’ enormous realised 
advantage. Of the 4o British battleships averaging 15,000 tons, 10 
are. over 16,000 tons, not very inferior to the “Dreadnought.” I 
demur altogether to the suggestion that these vessels will be rendered 
obsolete by the new “Dreadnoughts ” of 18,000 tons. I am certain 
that no naval officer will allege this. Indeed some very competent 
naval critics already complain that too great.a sacrifice of other 
qualities has been made in the “Dreadnought” and “Invincibles” in 
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order to attain a greater speed, and think that the mixed armaments 
of the “Nelson” class of 12-inch and g-inch guns are preferable. In 
any case the “Nelsons” will remain most valuable vessels, fit to take 
their place in line of battle. As regards armoured cruisers, the 
superiority of England is so great that it does not appear that any 
increase of their number is necessary for some time to come, the 
more so as seven of the number are not yet completed. Indeed | 
understand that it has been determined by the present Board of 
Admiralty not to build any more armoured cruisers. 

The real question arises as regards battleships. Assuming that 
two “Dreadnoughts” are laid down by England every year, and are 
completed in two years, we shall have by the end of 1909 a squadron 
of 7 “Dreadnoughts ” and 10 “King Edwards” and “Lord Nelsons,” 
against. which Germany and France will have nothing whatever to 
show. In the following year Germany will have 2 such vessels ready, 
and England 2 more. Not till 1910 will France have 6 ready, 
Germany will then have 4, and England will have 11 “ Dreadnoughts ” 
and 10 “King Edwards” and “Nelsons.” 

By the end of 1920 the composition of the three fleets as regards 
battleships and armoured cruisers will be as follows :— 


























ENGLAND. FRANCE, GERMANY. 
Battleships— No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
18,000 tons ww.  30# = 537,000 15 270,000 18 324,000 
16,000 tons to . 
17,000 tons .... IO 163,000 Nil. Nil. 
14,000 to 16,000 
tons ... we 30 437,000 6 87,830 Nil 
13,000 and under Q 183,000 I7 191,000 20 238,000 
79 1,250,000 38 548,800 . 38 562,c00 
Armoured Cruisers—~ 
12,000 tons and 
over ... .. IQ 253,00 12 160,000 6 84,000 
Underr2z,cootons 16 163,000 ~— 8 81,000 I4 138,000 
35 416,000 20 241,000 20 222,000 
v T ES RRN, j RA 
- Total ... 414 1,666,000 | 58 789,800 58 784,000 








The following table’ shows the dates of completion of battleships of 
the “Dreadnought” type, as provided by the German and French 


* This includes the 3 “Invincihles” of 17,300 tons. 
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programmes, and on the assumption that England completes two in 
each year : — 


1906 1907 1908 I909 IQIO IQII 1912 1913 1914 


Germany -o —  —_ — 2 2 2 2 2. I 
France sn — — — — 6 . — = as 4 
England ... 1* 3f 2 2 -2 2 2 2° 2 
I9t5 916 1917 Ig18- 1919 1920 ~ Total. 
Germany... ` 1 r I fa I o cpe J8 
France ~— — — 3 2 — are) I5 
England ... 2 27 2° 2 . 2 2 we 30 


Both the German and French programmes assume that by the year 
1920 large numbers of battleships and armoured coast defences, 
which now appear in their lists of effective vessels, will disappear and 
be relegated to the scrap heap. Similarly a considerable number of 
such vessels will disappear from the British list, and are not included 
in the first of the above tables. 

I cannot but think that it will be admitted by everyone who studies 
this table of hypothetical constitution of the three fleets in 1920, that 
- taking the two programmes of new ships of Germany and France as 
now determined on, and assuming that in England only 2 new 
“Dreadnoughts” are added to the fleet in each year, the British Navy 
will be considerably more powerful as regards real fighting ships than 
France and Germany combined. The superiority will be amply 
sufficient to assure supremacy at sea against a combination even of 
‘ these Powers. 

Even if it should be thought well by some timid persons to add to 
this superiority by laying down within the next fourteen years a some- 
-what larger number of British battleships or armoured cruisers, it will 
be obvious that the wise and prudent course would be to defer-doing so 
. for four or five years. Up to the year 1910 or even 1912 the 
superiority of the British fleet on the suggested scheme of construction 
will be even greater than at present. It will only be in the later years ' 
that the numbers of German battleships will creep up, not to anything 
approaching to an equality, but to a point where the superiority of the 
British fleet will not be quite so overwhelming as it now is. 

By deferring the commencement of battleships or armoured 
cruisers till the two rival Powers have committed themselves deeply 
to particular types it would be possible, if desired, to construct more 
powerful vessels and trump the cards which are played by-our zivals. 
On this point Sir William White, the late Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, after referring to the unrivalled resources of this country, in 
shipbuilding and engineering, which enable it to surpass all 
competitors in rapidity as well as economy of warship construction,’ 


* “ Dreadnought.” t Three “ Invincibles.” 
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has recently said: “Starting after other nations are committed to 
“distinctive types of ships we can have more powerful vessels 
“completed before their possible rivals are ready. It is worse than 
“folly to sacrifice advantages such as these, or to force the pace at 
“which other nations will proceed by laying down our ships sooner 
“than is necessary to secure suitable dates of completion.” 

I have shown that the laying down of 2 “Dreadnoughts” in each 
of the next thirteen years and their construction in two years will, 
when added to our present battleships and armoured cruisers, more 
than amply maintain the force of such vessels by the end of fourteen 
years on the basis of a two-Power standard, namely, France and 
Germany combined. It may well be questioned, however, whether in 
the present condition of these and other navies in Europe it is really 
necessary to maintain so high a standard. 

For many years before 1885 it was thought amply sufficient for the 
naval supremacy and safety of this country, if its fighting ships were 
in proportion to those of France of three to two. France was then 
the only Naval Power in Europe to be feared, and this proportion made 
this country secure against any possible combination between France 
and another Power. After 1885, however, the growth of the Russian 
and German navies made it advisable to adopt another standard. The 
two-Power standard was then adopted, under which the British Navy 
was to equal those of any two other Powers which might reasonably 
be expected to combine against us, such as France and Russia, or 
Germany and Russia. No one ever suggested a combination of 
France and Germany. That was beyond the limits of probability. 
Owing chiefly to the alliance between France and Russia and the 
existence of many causes of dispute with both of these countries, the 
two-Power standard was largely exceeded, and the force of battle- 
ships and armoured cruisers was even before the collapse of Russia 
far greater than that of France, Russia and Germany combined. 

The position, however, has completely changed in the last two 
years. Russia has practically ceased to exist as a. Naval Power. Her 
internal troubles and financial difficulties, to say nothing of the 
exhibition that her navy made, in the late war, of incompetence, has 
made it improbable that for years to come any account need be taken 
.of her. The friendly alliance with France, the removal of all causes of 
dispute or jealousy, have also strengthened the position of this country. 
No one now contemplates the possibility of war with France. The 
alarmists in this country have concentrated their attention on 
Germany and are engaged in stirring up ill-feeling between her people 
and our own, in which they are well seconded by many of the 
German Press. Nothing to me seems to be more improbable 
than a war with Germany. To those who fear it one may 
ask whether a powerful French fleet is not a great support to 
this country, and a further security against such a war. It is 
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difficult to believe that in any’ war between Germany and England 
France would not be impelled by a patriotic impulse of her people to 
take advantage of the opportunity to strike a blow for the recovery of 
her lost provinces. Germany must know that war with England will 
probably involve war with France also. Under these conditions is it 
really: necessary to treat the two-Power ‘standard as an article of 
political and naval faith? Would not a standard of strength less than 
this amply suffice for the present conditions? 

It will be said that England’s vast commerce requires the support of 
battleships and armoured cruisers in every part of the world. - The 
answer to this is to be found in the recent developments of naval 
policy, by Sir John Fisher and his naval colleagues. The dispersion 
of our vessels of war, and especially of the real fighting ships, in distant 
squadrons all over the world, has been recognised as unwise and even 
dangerous. Our battleships have been recalled from all remote ' 
stations, and the’ armoured cruisers there are reduced to 3 or 4 
All the really powerful vessels are concentrated at home and in the 
Mediterranean. The squadron in the Mediterranean has been 
reduced from 12 to 8 battleships. The newly constituted Atlantic 
squadron, having its base nominally at Gibraltar, is practically | 
a wing of the Channel Squadron and is within easy recall. It has 
` been discovered and fully admitted that it is of no practical use to 
cover the seas with protected and unprotected cruisers. In time of 
‘war they would be useless against the modern armoured cruiser of 
great speed. These cruisers have for the most part been recalled and 
put out of commission. It has been recognised that the true 
protection to commerce consists in the fleet of really powerful vessels— 
battleships and armoured cruisers—ready to go to sea at the shortest 
notice and ‘to meet and destroy the fleet of any such Power as 
‘Germany which might be at war with us. 

It may be questioned whether under these conditions it is necessary l 
to maintain a number of battleships and armoured cruisers double 
that of Germany, a proportion which is involved ‘in the two- 
Power standard. Whatever may be ‘thought of this, I have shown 
that such is the present strength of the British Navy as regards ships 
of real power, that the construction of two battleships of, the 
“Dreadnought ” type in every year for the next fourteen years; when 
added to existing vessels, will more than maintain a two-Power 
standard against Germany and France combined. The Government, 
therefore, in this view, might well and safely reduce the programme 
of their predecessors from four “Dreadnoughts ” a year to two.” This 
“would mean a reduced building vote of nearly 44,000,000 a year 
Irrespective of armaments. 

The new programmes of “Dreadnoughts ” will probably entail on 
i the three Powers most~costly works of all kinds. Such vessels will 
be unable to use the Kiel Canal’ Proposals are made in Germany 
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to widen and deepen the canal at a cost of 410,000,000. Docks 
and basins must also be enlarged, and harbours deepened at a further 
great cost. In our own case the enormous expenditure of the last 
few years on new works of all kinds, docks, basins, building slips, 
deepening of harbours, etc, has been due to the continuous increase 
of the size of battleships. The building of the “Dreadnought” 
necessitates the spending of £1,000,000 on the enlargement of the 
entrances to the basins at Portsmouth. We may assume that further 
large amounts will be required at Chatham, Devonport, Malta and 
Gibraltar. Extensions of the same kind will be necessitated at other 
dockyards. In proportion also as the size and speed of war vessels 
increase, the older vessels are rendered obsolete at an earlier date. 
There.is no halting place at 18,000 tons. Already it is suggested that 
we should trump the new programmes by ships of 25,000 tons. Why 
stop there? What is to be the end of this mad race, due to naval 
scares now on one side and now on the other of the North Sea and 
Channel? It only results in parallel increases of ships and guns, 
without ultimately altering the relative strength of the three Powers 
Can nothing be done to stop it or minimise it? 

The present seems to be an opportune time for making an effort in 
this direction, for only three Powers in Europe are engaged in the 
race. Russia has fallen out of the running. Italy and Austria need 
not be considered. The United States is beyond the sphere of 
rivalry. On their own side of the Atlantic they are and must be 
predominant. On this side they are practically powerless for want 
of a base. It is only England, France and Germany which are engaged 
in this race, between whom some agreement is desirable. If I am 
right in the above statement the cardinal point of the position is the 
rivalry between France and Germany, the practical equality of their 
projected navies, and their determination that neither shall be 
behind the other on the completion of their programmes. They both 
apparently acquiesce in the superiority of the British Navy, and they 
must fully recognise that England, owing to its vast Empire beyond 
the seas, its great maritime commerce and its insular position, must 
always insist, at any cost and sacrifice, on a naval superiority as a 
security against the far greater land forces on the Continent. I can 
myself see no evidence of an intention or attempt on the part either 
of France or of Germany to challenge the naval position of England. 
If there was such an intention on the part of Germany, why did its 
naval authorities content themselves between 1900 and 1906 with 
building comparatively small battleships, while England was 
constructing squadrons of vessels 30 and 50 per cent. more powerful ? 
It was only when France embarked on a programme of 
“Dreadnoughts” that the German Admiralty bestirred itself, and 
admitting the failure of its past programme, made a new bid for 
equality, not with the British Navy which they must have known would 
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be hopeless, but with that of France. The real question affecting 
the possibility of some general and proportional reduction of naval 
disarmament is whether an agreement‘can be come to between 
-France and ' Germany, for a mutual reduction of their present 
programmes of shipbuilding. The British Government have promised 
to make a definite proposal in this direction at The Hague Conference 
next Spring. It will certainly be a genuine and honest one, not like _ 
the half-hearted suggestion propounded at the last conference. We 
may assume that it will be in the nature of a suggestion that the 
three Powers should reduce their programmes of battleships to be. 
spread over the next fourteen years by one-third. This would be 
an admirable commencement. It will be admitted, however, that there 
are grave difficulties in the way. The proposal has not been received 
with any cordiality, but rather the reverse, in Imperial quarters in 
Germany. Professional feeling in France is against it. But this was to . 
' be expected. The movement in favour of such a policy in England 
has not proceeded from the naval profession, nor from those who 
have administered this country during the last twenty years, and who 
are largely responsible for the inordinate increase of naval and military 
expenditure during that time. It has come from the democracy of 
England which found expression in the late General Election. It may 
confidently be asserted that the democracy is not behindhand in 
patriotic desire to maintain the British Empire, to protect its commerce, 
and to maintain a naval superiority over any. combination which can ' 
be reasonably expected, but it also feels the pinch of the present - 
lavish expenditure and high taxation. It has many other wants which 
will involve large expenditure of public money. It is believed that 
the democracies of France and Germany are équally pouaee of the 
necessity for action in this direction. 

There are indications, however, that naval professional opinion is 
becoming alive to the necessity of some concurrent reduction of naval 
constructions. Captain Mahan, whose eloquent writings on Sea Power 
have had much to do with the naval rivalries of the last ten years, has 
at last seen what it is leading to. He has proposed that the leading 
Powers should agree to limit the size of their battleships. In a 
passage ina recent article in the National Review,* which is well worthy 
of his reputation, after discussing the great efforts made of late to 
increase the speed of war vessels, and the effect of it in adding.to the 
size and cost of battleships, he says :— 


“How long is the present race of size in shipbuilding with steadily 
increasing cost to be maintained? In all nations the responsible 
authorities will soon have to recognise that a naval development has 
become a mere matter of international competition in this- direction 
to which no logical—or what is more important, no practical—end is 


* “The Far Eastern War,” National Review, May, 1906. 
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in sight. This cannot endure indefinitely ; sooner rather than later 
the representatives of the people will intervene, and as usual under 
such circumstances will do something more radical than beneficial 
unless anticipated by well-weighed professional suggestions 1 am 
distinctly of opinion that the will-o’-the-wisp of higher speed is the 
chief cause of the present vicious circle in which naval officers, 
increasingly conscious that naval power must not be unduly sacrificed, 
seck refuge from the dilemma by increasing size. This permits the 
desired increase of speed but fails to take into account that no 
finality has been reached, that the next ship must be bigger and so 
on. Why not take the whole step at once? Simply because on this 
line there is no step so big that there is not one still beyond. 
Eliminate the question of size and other qualities will rapidly fall into 
their true relative proportion. How shall this be done? I see no 
way save by international agreement, as for instance an accepted 
limitation that no naval vessel shall be built exceeding a certain 
displacement With that sole restriction leave the questions of classes, 
speeds, armaments, numbers, to the determination of each State... . 

The race for great size in order to obtain higher speed without the 
sacrifice of other qualities has no goal attainable. It is an unending 
programme which causes unending increase of expense in two ways. 
First it adds greatly to the cost of the individual ship, and secondly 
it prematurely and wantonly relegates to the scrap heap vessels useless 
only because outdone by new constructions.” 


This is excellently well said and is most true. But the proposal that 
agreement should be come to by Naval Powers for limiting the size 
and speed of vessels of war would be as difficult to bring about as 
one dealing with the larger question of the number of ships or the 
expenditure on naval armaments, and might be quite futile if 
carried out. 

The position of the present time is not dissimilar to that in 1861, 
when Mr. Cobden made his well-known proposal for a reciprocal 
reduction of naval armaments between England and France. He 
pointed out that a great change was then about to take place. Iron was 
being substituted for wood in the construction of vessels of war. The 
obvious course, he suggested, was for the two Governments to come 
to an amicable agreement by which the greater portion of the existing 
wooden ships might be withdrawn and so disposed of as to be rendered 
incapable of being again employed in war purposes. This might be 
effected, he said, by an arrangement which should preserve to each 


country precisely the same relative force after the reduction as before. 
He ddded :— 


“Ts the principle of reciprocity in adjusting the naval power of the 
two countries an innovation? On the contrary it would be easy to 
cite the declarations of the leading statesmen on both sides of the 

Channel during the last twenty years to prove that they have always 
~ een in the habit of regulating the amount of their navies by a reference 
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to each others’ armaments. True this has been invariably done to 
justify an increase of armaments. But why should not the same 
principle be also available in the interest of economy, and for the 
benefit of the taxpayers? , . . Although the reduction of the obsolete 

` ships of the line presents a case of the easiest solution, and should 
therefore in the first place be treated as a separate measure, it could 
hardly fail to pave the way for an amicable arrangement for putting 
some limit to these new armaments which are springing out of the 
present transition state of the two navies.” * 


The proposal: of Mr. Cobden was .made at a time when Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister. Nothing, therefore, came of it, for 
Palmerston had nothing in common with Cobden on such subjects. The 
present time is not dissimilar to that of 1861. The Naval Powers are 


about to embark on a new great policy of shipbuilding. A great . 


stride is about to be made in the size of battleships which it is alleged 
will render obsolete much that has been built in the past. Why 


should not an agreement be come to for a proportional reduction or 


limitation of these proposed monstrous constructions? 

I have shown in the above pages that irrespective of any such 
proposal for a concurrent reduction of armaments, England may, with 
absolute safety, do more in: this direction than is proposed by the 
Government. _Nothing would help on better the cause of international 
agteements for reduction than an avowed and persistent determination 
of the greatest Naval Power to reduce expenditure to the lowest point 
which is consistent with safety to imperial interests, in comparison 
with other Powers. 


% 


r EVERSLEY. 


* u Cobden's Political Writings,” I1., p. 434. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
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EFORM of parliamentary procedure was announced by the 
R Chancellor of the Exchequer and others as an important item 
` in the business of the new Parliament, and not much time was lost in 
taking the preliminary steps for giving effect to this announcement. 
When Mr. Balfour proposed his amendments of standing orders in 
1902 he did not adopt the traditional course of submitting his proposals 
for consideration in the first instance to a select committee of the 
House. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman reverted to the older practice. 
There is something to be said for either course, On the one hand it is 
difficult for an overworked Cabinet, or for any member of that 
Cabinet, to give the requisite time for attending the discussion before 
a select committee of proposals which must ultimately be brought 
forward on the responsibility of the Government. On the other hand, 
it is desirable to divest proposals for amending procedure, so far as 
possible, of a party character by submitting them for preliminary 
discussion to a body on which different political parties and groups 
are represented. And a discussion of this kind is apt to save much 
.time in the House. It must be remembered that the procedure 
observed in. making new standing orders, procedure by resolu- 
tion of the House, is singularly ill-adapted for discussion of 
technical details. The Speaker is in the chair; there is no power of 
speaking twice, except by consent; there are no successive stages, as 
on a bill, at which dropped threads can be picked up, defects and 
inconsistencies removed. When the House has once passed its 
resolution, it has done its work, for good or evil. These considerations 
prevajled with the present Government, and a select committee was 
appointed, with Sir Henry Fowler, an experienced veteran in parlia- 
mentary business, as its chairman. And it was agreed that the 
committee might present interim reports, and thus submit their 
conclusions in successive portions or chapters. 

The first chapter dealt with the time-table devised by Mr. Balfour 


¢ 
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in 1902. It occupied four sittings of the committee, and their 
recommendations, as modified by the Government, obtained adoption 
by the House with surprising ease and celerity on April 2nd. There 
was a general agreement that the time-table of 1902 had not worked ` 
well. It was notorious that the plan was due in some measure to the 
difficulties experienced by Government whips. The Parliament of , 
1900 was not a very hard-working body. Attendance was slack, 
especially towards the beginning and end of the week. The arrange- . 
ment which suited many members best was one which would absolve 
them from attendance except when critical divisions were to be 
expected, and which would fix the probable time for those divisions at 
some points conveniently before and comfortably after the usual 
dinner-hour. The “interruptions” at 7.30 and at midnight provided 
such points. But they also provided points up to which a dilatory 
talker was tempted to prolong his speech, knowing that, if he 
succeeded in reaching them, further progress would be inevitably 
suspended. Nor was it easy to bring back the strayed revellers after 
dinner. Old parliamentary hands, on both sides of the House, had 
always felt doubtful about the dinner-hour experiment. “Domestic 
“felicities” have their attraction, but Mr. Gladstone and his 


" predecessors in the office of Prime Minister knew what they were 


about when they severely tabooed dress clothes on the Treasury 
bench. Nine, or even ten, o'clock was found inconveniently early for 
deserting a cosy home or a hospitable house, and difficulties arose 
during the evening sitting, especially when a perverse Opposition took 
to claiming divisions at unorthodox hours. 

-The Parliament of 1906 contains a smaller proportion of habitual 
diners out than its predecessor, a larger nuinber who arè content with 
the frugal and hasty meal supplied within the precincts. And it soon 
appeared that they were set on two things: first, a postponement of 
the hour of meeting, which, under the system of 1902, trenched 
severely on. necessary morning work at Government offices, in 
committee, in the City, or at home; and, secondly, fixing of the hour of 
rising at a time when the man of small or moderate means could make 
sure of getting home with the help of a public conveyance. But they 


were also full of zeal for work, and the problem was to combine 


shorter parliamentary hours with sufficient time for necessary parlia- 
mentary work. The problem was solved by a sacrifice of the hour 
dnd a half which Mr. Balfour had given to dinner. And so the 
committee: recommended, and the House agreed upon, abandonment 
of the system of double sittings, and reversion to a single sitting «which, 
as the result of a compromise, was eventually fixed to begin at 2.45- 
and to end, normally, at r1. An extra half-hour, from 11 to 11.30, may 
be employed in running through the’ orders of the day and disposing 
of uncontentious business. The committee had recommended an 


informal interval for what used to be called “the Speaker’s chop,” but | 
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the House, in its sterner virtue, waived even this relaxation. If time 
is required for the business formally taken at evening sittings, namely, . 
private members’ business, motions for adjournment on “a definite 
“matter of urgent public importance,” and opposed private bills, it-is 
obtained by “switching off” the order of the day at 8.15 until the 
interposed business has been disposed of. The long unbroken single 
sitting has probably been conducive to the despatch of business, but it 
imposes a very severe strain on a Minister who cannot rely on an 
adequate understudy, and it is possible that, for his relief, the 
“Speaker’s chop” may, some day or other, re-appear. The earlier 
hour of rising has been felt as a sensible relief. It has been suggested 
that its effect, coupled with the abolition of the dinner interval, may be 
to substitute late supper for dinner as the fashionable meal. But the 
_ laborious and unfashionable majority will probably prefer an extra 

hour of bed. i 

No one anticipated that the early rising movement would be 
proof against the demands for extra time which always arise towards 
the end of the session, and the last fortnight before the House 
rose for its recess witnessed several late nocturnal sittings. 
They were occupied, partly by highly contentious measures, 
such as the Musical Copyright Bill and the Trade Disputes 
Bill, but mainly by unpretentious and uncontentious departmental 
measures, which had been bequeathed as legacies by the late Govern- 
ment. It is satisfactory to have passed at last two long and useful 
measures, one of Statute Law Revision (repealing obsolete Scottish 
enactments) and one of Codification (the Marine Insurance Bull), which 
had figured for many years on the legislative programme, but which ` 
had failed to pass, mainly, it fs to be feared, for lack of sufficient driving 
power. : 

While abolishing the double-sitting arrangement, the House retained 
some useful features of Mr. Balfour's reforms, and, among them, the 
limitation of time and other conditions imposed on the right of putting 
questions to Ministers. l 

Another change made in 1902 gave rise to a difference of. opinion 
which divided not merely politiċal parties, but the Ministerial bench, 
and was left as an open question to the House. Many of the older 
members on both sides were in 1902 against the substitution of Friday 
for Wednesday as a “private members’” day, regarding it as an 
unnecessary concession to “week-enders” which removed a useful 
break in the week’s work. But the substitution found favour with 
the new House, and it owed its retention, not to the fashionable week- 
ender, but to the large class of hard-worked men who require an 
interval at the end of the week for attending to their legitimate 
business elsewhere. 

The second chapter of the committee’s work raised more difficult 
. questions than the revision of the time-table, and occupied their time 
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between Easter and Whitsuntide. They had to grapple with the 
eternal problem of economising parliamentary time. Parliament has | 
- to pass laws for, and control the administration of, the British Islands. 
This task alone, if properly performed, would transcend its capacities 
and endurance. But Parliament is also supposed to discuss the affairs 
of a world-wide empire. The labour is too gigantic. Every year the 
machine breaks down, and its failure is confessed. What is the 
remedy? The popular answer is devolution. If by devolution is 
meant delegation of, limited administrative or legislative powers to 
local authorities, it raises grave political and constitutional questions, 
and obviously lies outside the scope of a select committee, on parlia- 
mentary procedure. But if it is confined to the narrower sense ‘of 
devolution to committees of the House of functions performed, or — 
supposed to be performed, by the House as a whole, it becomes a 
proper subject of deliberation by such a committee. And, moving 
` within these limits, the committee enjoyed the advantage of aaving 
precedents to follow and-a well-trodden path to pursue. 

To Sir Erskine May is due the credit of suggestions which ee 
_had the effect of diminishing the legislative work required to be done 
in what is called a committee of the whole House, but is really the 
House itself transacting business in a less formal manner. He always 
felt strongly the objections to the procedure in this so-called 

committee, and, when giving evidence i in 1854, said, “Whenever you 
- “can avail yourselves of the services of a select committee, instead of | 

“a committee of the whole House, it is an advantage.” His suggestions 
for the better disposal of legislative work took different forms at 
different times. In the article which he contributed to the Edinburgh 
` Review of January, 1854, he suggested that the House might be ` 
divided, for legislative purposes, into six grand committees, somewhat 
after the fashion of the “bureau” system which prevails in the French 
and other continental legislatures, though with material differences as 
_to the constitution of the committees. But in his evidence before the 
select‘committee which sat in the following month the suggestion which 
he put forward was that committees of the whole House on public’ 
“bills, with a smaller quorum, Should sit in the morning twice a week. 
The time, he suggested, would be arranged so as to suit the 
convenience of the different members of the Government. “One day 
“bills would be discussed which were under the charge of the Board 
“of Trade; on another day bills in the charge ofthe Home Office or 
“the Treasury; and in that way a considerable amount of business - 
“might be disposed of at the morning sittings, without derangmig the 
“general business of the House.” His notion was that these morning — 
committees would only be attended by members specially interested in 
` the bill under consideration. But he was also in favour, as has been 
seen, of making more extended use of select committees, and he 
suggested that, in the absence of a special order, a bill which had come 
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from a select committee should not be required to pass through a 
committee of the whole House. 

A good many years later, in 1878, he inclined to something inter- 
mediate between a committee of the whole House and a select 
committee. What he then suggested was that committees upon public 
bills should be specially constituted and have permanent functions not 
limited to a single bill For this purpose, he thought, a committee of 
considerable size might be constituted, mainly of members permanently 
sitting, and competent to represent the general opinion of the House, 
aided by members appointed specially to serve in regard to particular 
bills. When these bills were disposed of, the service of the latter 
members would be concluded, and other members would be added in 
. respect of other bills. He thought that such an arrangement might 
very greatly aid the course of legislation, and might provide a substitute 
for committees of the whole House on many bills of secondary 
importance. These suggestions were merely thrown out incidentally 
in the course of evidence before the select committee on public business 
which sat in 1878, and were not embodied in the recommendations of 
that committee. But they bore fruit.a few years afterwards in the 
resolutions which, at the mstance of Mr. Gladstone, were passed in 
1882 for setting up two standing committees on law and trade 
respectively. These resolutions were only temporary in their 
operation and were allowed to drop after the session of 1883. In 
1886, whilst they were in abeyance, a strong committee on parlia- 
mentary procedure, with Lord Hartington as chairman, and the late 
sir William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach among the 
members, presented a report in which they recommended a revival and 
extension of the standing committee system. 

Their recommendations on this subject were :— 

“That every public bill after the second reading, except a bill 
“originating in the committee of ways and means, or a bill for the 
“confirmation of any provisional order, unless the House shall 
“otherwise order, shall be referred to a standing committee of the 
“whole House. 

“Standing .committees shall be constituted at the commencement 
“of the session by the committee of selection, who shall divide the 
“whole House into four such committees, twenty members being a 
“quorum, In the constitution of such committees the committee of 
“selection shall have regard to the composition of the House.” 

These recommendations were not adopted by Mr. W. H. Smith 
when he undertook a- revision of the Standing Orders in 1888. He 
contented himself with reviving Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, which 
were converted into permanent standing orders and have remained in 

force ever since. . 
~ The standing committees first established in 1882, and revived in 
1888, have done much useful work. They have considerably relieved 


~ 
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the time of the House, and the debates conducted in them have been 
for the most part of a sensible and business-like character. In recent 
years, however, complaints have béen made that their working has 
been less satisfactory. In some cases there has been obstruction, in 
other cases there has been lack of interest and consequent failure to . 
make a quorum. 

At the end of the session of 1905 thé chairmen’ s panel, that is to say 
-the body from whom the chairmen of the standing committees are 
chosen, presented a special report in which they reviewed the working 
of these committees. They said that in their origin the standing 
committees were intended to deal with such classes of legislation as 
consolidation, improvement of various branches of the statute law, 
and other kindred matters, but that during the last two or three’years 
it had become the custom to refer to them a different class of bills for - 
which their procedure was not intended or adapted. They expressed 
an opinion that it was not desirable to refer to standing committees 
bills which 


(a) arouse ` strong’ party or political controversy or excite 
acute religious susceptibilities; or, 

(6) are not reférred to them by a substantial majority of the 
House. 


In the event, however, of such bills being still referred to standing 
committees, they thought that the chairman should have powers of 
closure corresponding to those exercised in committee of the whole 
House. They suggested the consideration of rules restricting the 


“duration of speeches, and limiting their number, and also made 


suggestions for better securing the attendance of members. And 
-finally they suggested that the distinction between the committee on 
law and the committee on trade should be abolished, and that bills 
should be referred to either committee according to convenience. 

_ This was the state of things found by the select committee of 1906, 
when they came to consider the devolution of legislative work. . They 
thought it necessary to take some evidence, of which that given by 
Mr. Balfour was specially interesting, and eventually they.agreed upon 
a report substantially based on. the recommendations made by the 
committee of 1886. 

The recommendations made in their second report are :— 

(1) That when a bill has been read a second time it shall, 
unless the House otherwise order, stand committed to one of the 
standing committees. But this is not to apply to taxing or 
consolidated fund bills or to bills for  couneaine provisional 
orders ; 

= 6) That the number of standing committees be not Jess than ~ 
` four, that their distinctive names be repealed, and that the quorum 
be raised to 30; 
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(3) That bills be distributed among the standing committees 
by Mr. Speaker ; 

(4) That in all but one of the standing committees 
Government bills have precedence ; 

(5) That the provisions of the standing orders as to 
irrelevance, repetition and closure be extended to standing 
committees, with the necessary modifications. The procedure in 
standing committees to be in. accordance with procedure in 
committee of the whole House and not in a select committee ; 

(6) Power for a standing committee to sit during the sitting 
of the House, but not after 4, except in pursuance of an order of 
the House ; i 

(7) Power for the committee of selection to discharge a 
member of a standing committee on the ground of non- 
attendance ; 

(8) Power to commit a bill to a standing committee in respect 
of some of its provisions, and to a committee of the whole House 
in respect of others. 


About some of the specific suggestions made by the committee 
there will doubtless be difference of opinion. There may be some 
who will think that it would have been better to leave the number of 
each committee, and its quorum, more indefinite, and to delegate to the 
committee of selection, or to’some other authority, the duty of fixing 
the strength and quorum of the several standing committees with 
reference to the bills or classes of bills committed to them. Technical 
bills, such as measures of consolidation or of statute law revision, might 
then be sent to a small committee, like private bills. The effect would 
be to diminish, in such cases, the distinction between standing 
committees and select committees. And there is much to be said for 
this. The reason for the recommendation that the procedure in 
standing committees should be that of committees of the whole House 
and not of select committees is not very clear. The chief difference 
- between the procedure in select committees and that in standing 
committees is that the former usually take evidence, whilst the latter 
do not. But the existence of this difference depends on whether special 
power is given by the House to summon witnesses and send for papers. 
There are cases in which it would be preferable that a standing 
committee should make a special report on the subject matter of a bill 
committed to them instead of reporting the bill in an amended form. 

But about the soundness of the principle underlying the first 
recommendation, namely, that the reference of a bill toa smaller body 
for consideration of details should be the rule instead of the exception, 
there will ‘probably be general agreement. Outside the walls of 
Parliament no numerous body of persons attempts to settle, at a full 
meeting, the provisions and language of a complicated document, 
such as an agreement, a scheme, or a set of rules. If a discussion arises 
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as to the details of any such lamar the natural and instinctive 
course is to remit it, for consideration of details, to a smaller body, 
reseiving the consideration of principles. And, primé facie, a similar 
course would be the most convenient for settling the `detailed 
provisions of such a technical and complicated document as an ordinary 
Act of Parliament. “One of the most helpless exhibitions,” says 
Bagshot, “of helpless ingeniity and wasted mind is a committee of 


“the whole House on a bill of many clauses which eager enemies’ 


“are trying to spoil and various friends are trying to mend.” 
No English institution puzzles the ordinary foreigner more 
than the committee of the whole House. He cannot reconcile 
the sense in which such a meeting is called a committee with 
the meaning which he attaches to such an expression as “commission” 

or “ausschuss,” which means a small body appointed by a larger body. 
And he cannot understand how the provisions of a bill can be 
effectively discussed in a body of 670 persons. No doubt he fails to 
appreciate thé political instinct and aptitude which enable Englishmen 
to work an apparently unworkable machine. For in public, as in 
private life, much more depends on the spirit in- which a system is 
worked than on the ingenuity of its construction. There are, however, 
few Englishmen who realise how fortuitous was the growth of the 
system of committees of the whole House, a system which appears to 
have grown up by a kind of accident in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and to have been stereotyped in the eighteenth century. The 
stages of development can be traced in the journals of the House. In 
the sixteenth century. we find bills referred, after second reading, to 


small committees of two, three or more persons, who sat, sometimes at, 


Westminster, sometimes at Lincoln’s Inn, or the Temple, or other 
convenient places. In course of, time larger committees were appointed 
for more important bills or subjects. Sometimes they were local in 
their character, and consisted, for instance, of all the members for 
constituenciés north of Trent, or all the barons of the Cinque Ports. 
Sometimes they comprised all the knights for shires and all the 


“gentlemen of the long robe.” Then came orders or usages under - 


which it was arranged that anyone might attend, and “all who come 


x 


— 


“are to have voices.” And then these larger committees sat in St _ 


Stephen’s Chapel itself, but without the Speaker, with a chairman of 
their own, and conducting their proceedings in the less formal fashion 
of a committee. When the dinner-hour was noon, and the formal 
business of the House was finished before dinner time, these 
committees sat in the afternoon, whilst daylight lasted, for artificial 
light was not much used. . 

When general attendance was scanty, when the ‘difficulty was to 
secure attendance, and when the sergeant-at-arms scoured Westminster 
Hall for “gentlemen of the long robe” to make up a quorum the 
system worked fairly well. Those who came to the committee were 
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few; those who took any active part in its proceedings were still fewer. 
The discussion was limited to the very small number of men who knew 
anything about the subject, and were able to speak upon it. Now, 
when every member is capable-of speaking on almost any subject, and 
is expected by his constituency to speak on many, the conditions are 
wholly different, and the absurdity of requiring a committee of 670 
persons to settle the terms and language of a technical and complicated 
document becomes more apparent. 

Thus, the first recommendation of Sir Henry Fowler’s committee 
is based on principles obviously intelligible, and is in conformity with 
the ordinary practice of other deliberative assemblies. And its adoption 
would incidentally prevent the scandalous waste of time now occupied 
by discussions and divisions on the question whether a particular bill 
should or should not go to a standing committee, and, if so, to which. 
Of course, there must be exceptions. The chairmen’s panel were 
accurate in saying that the original intention was to send only bills of 
secondary importance to a standing committee, and there can be no 
doubt that the more recent practice has given rise to serious difficulties. 
But exclusion of contentious bills from the purview of a committee 
sitting upstairs would be fatal to any effective scheme of devolution. 
In most cases it is easy to argue that a bill is contentious, and the 
minority will always uphold that view. It is safer to lay down. 
reference to a committee as the general rule, and to leave the House 
to determine the exceptions. There are some bills which must, under 
existing conditions, be kept in the House, not because this is a good 
mode of dealing with them, but because the necessary driving force 
for pushing them through the committee stage cannot be applied 
elsewhere. In these cases discussion in committee of the whole House 
is a necessary evil, but it is an evil none the less. To adapt Sir 
Erskine May’s words, “Whenever you can avail yourselves of the 
“services of a real committee instead of a committee of the whole 
“House it is an advantage.” * 

Difficulties there will unavoidably be in the way of any plan for 
increasing the number and work of legislative committees. There will 
be difficulties about accommodation, but these the ingenuity of the 
First Commissioner of Works may be trusted to surmount. There will 
be difficulties about manning the committees, about finding the 
requisite number of members for attendance, not only on the standing 
committees, but on the committees on private bills and, on special 
subjects. It may well be that, as the select committee of 1886 
observed, if more work is to be thrown on committees for public 
business, the House must be relieved from the duties now discharged 


* Sir Erskine May anticipated a development of the stdnding committee system. 
In the article on Parliament which he contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(gth edition) he says: “There is reasonable ground for hoping that this system may 
be widely extended, so as to lighten the labours of the House, and facilitate the 
arduous work of legislation.” 
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by private bill committees. If so,-this affords a`strong argument for 
: further development of the provisional order machinery and for further 
legislation on the lines of the Act regulating the procedure on Scottish - 
private bills. There will, as Mr. Balfour pointed out in his evidence, 
~ be difficulties about the attendance of Ministers and law officers before 
standing committees. And there will, as he also pointed out, be risk 
of congestion at the report stage of a bill, if all the discussion which 
took place in committee can be repeated in the House itself. It would - 
be foolish to ignore or under-rate these difficulties, but if the House is 
satisfied as to the soundness of, the principle embodied in the first 
recommendation of its committee, they must be surmounted somehow. 
As to the last difficulty, Mr. Balfour himself proposed in 1902 
restrictions on the power of moving amendments ‘at the report stage ` 
of a bill. It is not easy to frame a hard and fast rule which would 
deal satisfactorily with this subject, and perhaps it would be better 
to invest some authority of the House with a discretionary power of 
limiting the range of discussion when the House reviews the 
proceedings of its committees. Such a power would be exercised, not 
capriciously, but in accordance with principles, the application of which 
would be developed by practice. The expediency of appointing a 
committee on public business, with Mr. Speaker as chairman, has been 
more than once mooted, and if such a committee could be established 
on a satisfactory basis it might afford a solution of several problems of - 
procedure. In any scheme for such a committee two points would have 
to be treated as cardinal. The legitimate control of the Government 
over, and its responsibility for, the arrangement of public business 
must not-be impaired. And the Speaker must be kept wholly clear 
of party controversies. Both these limitations on the functions of the 
committee seem to be practicable, and, moving within them, it might 
do useful work. The present Speaker has acquired the confidence of 
the House with remarkable rapidity and completeness, and if he were 
reinforced by a small, but strong, committee, he might be willing, with 
their help, to undertake responsibilities which it would be unfair and 
unwise to impose on him alone. Cases in which the decisions of an — 
experienced and responsible authority, acting in accordance’ with 
recognised principles, but capable of some elasticity in their application 
to particular cases, would be preferable to fixed rules, will readily 
present themselves to those who are familiar with parliamentary 
procedure. The question whether an amendment at the report stage 
of a bill raises unnecessarily a point which has been, or ought to have 
been, disposed of in committee might, it is conceived, be one of such 
cases. The question whether a point raised on a private bill is of . 
sufficient general importance to justify discussion in the House might 
be another. And, if limitation on the time for debating an important 
and contentious bill is accepted as inevitable, possibly room might be 
found for the work of such a committee in determining how the time 
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so limited could be best utilised. But it would be useless to develop 
further here suggestions, the realisation of which depends so largely 
on the personal factor. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s committee presented their second report before 
Whitsuntide, but have not held any sittings since. They are, 
however, far from having completed the programme with which they 
were expected to deal. Among the remaining chapters may be 
expected to be one suggesting sundry minor amendments of procedure 
such as were proposed, but not carried, in 1902, or have been suggested 
by subsequent experience. There appears to be a general agreement 
that some of the safeguards considered necessary in the eighteenth 
century against hasty and ill-considered proposals for expenditure are 
no longer indispensable, and that the procedure by resolution in com- - 
mittee now required as a preliminary to money bills and money clauses, 
a procedure which puzzles members and worries ministers, might 
with safety be materially modified or abandoned. Time might also be 
saved, at a period of the session when time is valuable, by allowing the 
committee stage of the consolidated fund bill and the appropriation 
bill, a stage at which general questions of administration and policy 
cannot be raised, to be taken on the same day as the third reading. 
And some of the stages antecedent to the introduction of these bills 
might be abbreviated without detriment to the public interest. The 
practice of presenting a bill without previous order, which was 
introduced in 1902 and has been very generally adopted, might be 
extended to all cases, provision being made for an explanatory 
statement on the introduction of important bills. The debate on a 
bill before its text has been circulated dates from an age before bills 
were printed, and when the Speaker expounded the purport of a bill 
from a “breviate” supplied to him. It occupies time, and rarely 
serves any useful purpose. The practice under which the issue 
whether a bill be read a second or a third time may involve two 
questions from the chair, and two divisions, may with advantage be 
improved. There are various motions of a purely formal nature which 
ought to be abolished. They occasionally cause delay, and it is always 
difficult to explain to members why a question, if it admits of only 
one answer, should be put from the chair at all. Unpretentious little 
amendments of this kind would do much towards making parlia- 
mentary procedure more simple, more intelligible, and more 
expeditious. We are no longer in the leisurely days in which eighteen 
separate questions, representing successive stages, had to be put and 
decided on every bill. The eighteenth century revelled in forms and 
technicalities of this kind. Many of them have been swept away at 
the instance of Sir Erskine May and other sagacious advisers, or have 
been silently dropped under the authority of successive Speakers; but 
too many still remain. 

Something should be done to remove or mitigate the operation of 
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“blocking notices,” which have beén frequently abused during recent 
years,” although it is noteworthy that during the present Parliament 
not a single case has occurred of debate being prevented by such a 
notice. So much does the working of rules depend on the spirit of the 
House. J 

Minor amendments of this kind ought not to occupy much time, 
either before the committee or in the House. But when they 
have been disposed of more difficult and debatable questions remain. 
There is the question of. imposing a time limit on the duration of 
speeches. The chairmen’s panel suggested the expediency of 
imposing such a limit on’ speeches in standing committees, and Sir 
Carne Rasch and others have often advocated the application of a 
similar rule to speeches in the House. ` There is the old question of 
allowing bills to be carried over from one session to another. The 
arguments on both sides of the question are clearly stated in the rival ` 
reports submitted to the select committee of 1890 by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Gladstone respectively. -The “carrying over” proposals . have 
obtained much support from both’sides of the House, but it may be 
` doubted whether the advantages likely to arise from their adoption 
have not been exaggerated, and Mr. Gladstone’s fears lest their 
adoption should encourage and facilitate the delay of legislative 
measures in “another place” deserve, and will doubtless receive, very 
careful consideration. _ so _ 
And, lastly, there is the question of making more use of the late 
autumn and the winter for parliamentary work. We cannot hope for 
a return of the halcyon days when the lady whom Lord John Russell 
knew in her old age remarked after the accession of George the Third 
that the only complaint she had against the young king was that his © 
_ birthday fell so late in the year and would keep people in town till 
the 4th of June. But undoubtedly there is a very wide spread feeling 
in favour of the resolution carried by Sir George Trevelyan, in 1890, 
“that in the opinion of this House Parliament ought to rise at the 
“beginning of July, and that the time required for the due transaction 
“of public business should be provided by Parliament sitting during a 
“longer period of the ‘winter than is customary at present.” This, 
however, is a matter on which a select committee can hardly do more 
than express a pious opinion. on 

All this constitutes a formidable programme for the ‘fag end of a` 
session already overweighted with other work. On the ‘other ‘hand, 
there will be grave disappointment unless some serious ‘attempt is 
made by the new parliament, whilst still in the freshness of its 
youthful vigour, to grapple with the reform of parliamentary procedure. 

* The earliest edition of “May” which contains any reference to the rule against 
anticipation is that of 1871. But it is recorded by a careful observer of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings that, before that date, the parliamentary members of the 


Barnacle family used to “put dummy motions on the paper in the way of other 
_ men’s motions.” "Little Dorrit” was published in 1857. 
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Sir Erskine May told a joint committee of the two Houses in 1869 
that “the subject of improved procedure is nearly exhausted. Almost 
“every conceivable improvement has been adopted, and there is 
“scarcely any field for further suggestions.” The remark raises a 
smile at the vanity of human predictions, and at the middle-age 
optimism of youthful reformers. The task of reforming parlamentary 
procedure has not ended and will not end. The House of Commons 
has inherited machinery of venerable antiquity, which cannot be 
brought abreast of modern requirements except by timely repairs and 
improvements. Amendments must often be éxperimental, but it does 
not follow that, because an experiment fails, it ought not to have been 
tried. There is not much fear of revolutionary change. Members of 
Parliament, to whatever party or section they belong, are, by instinct 
and sentiment, very conservative in matters of procedure. They are 
justly proud of their traditions, and cling with affection to ancient 
forms. The House will not discard these forms except when they 
clearly stand in the way of duties which it has to perform. 


C. P. ILBERT. 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 
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EVERAL of Ibsen’s men and women are possessed with a highly 
S reprehensible passion for exposing their lives to danger on 
perilous eminences. Halverd Solness, the master-builder, with 
trembling zeal achieves the impossible, ascends his ladders, and waves 
his hat for one triumphant moment from the tòp of his tower. It is 
among the high-mountains and in the great waste places that ‘little 
Eyolf’s father discovers his mission which is no mission, and hears the | 
call which is no call. Brand, bearing the banner with a strange device 
—not “Excelsior” but “All or Nothing ”—-perishes where the ice- 
church impales the blue, among the white PAW and glacier-spines. 
Jobn Gabriel Borkman struggles through snow to the plateau from 
which he sees the fiord below, and his imaginary kingdom of mountain- 
chains above, and there the ice-cold hand grips his heart. Professor 
Rubek and Irene reach an altitude from which unaided descent is 


_ impossible for them, and, as with Brand, the final stage direction 


introducing the. deus ex machina might run “ Enter ipa who 
“ingeniously saves the situation.” 

As we look back upon the series of Ibsen’s works, to which ‘the 
word “Finis” has now been appended, we feel that we, too, while our 
interest in them was still quick, were eager climbers, were perpetually 
on the strain, and never quite reached the point at which we could 7 
repose and enjoy in quietude a sure attainment. There are liberal 
fields of art in which the eye finds rest in horizontal lines, and this is | 
no dull rest, for the lines may stretch away to the illimitable. In many 
great artists there is even a good bovine quality, which strangely may 
alternate with a winged -joy, and which learns through tranquillity 
some of the deepest secrets of our Mother Earth. With Ibsen the 
lines are all precipitous and abrupt; we are forever scaling to the 
Viddes. or above them; we hang over desperate fissures; we cling to 
jagged edges; we are enclosed in forlorn and shadowy chasms, or 
encounter some sudden spear-like shaft of light; we learn none of the 
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deep lessons of tranquillity. Even in “Peer Gynt” fantasy brings no 
relief, for it is fantasy with all the energy of will behind it—fantasy 
with a purpose hidden in its flight. Yet in “Peer Gynt,” if anywhere, 
there is some hovering and circling on the wing, some smooth balance 
and curving poise of motion in the sea-gull fashion. For the most 
part, however, Ibsen’s advance resenibles rather the terribly business- 
like’ progress of the cormorant, bent upon attaining his point with a 
quite relentless resolve and with incessant beat of pinions. 

If his end and aim as an artist were beauty and enjoyment in beauty, 
it could not have been thus with Ibsen. He must have found a place 
of rest. But though beauty comes incidentally in some startling form, 
which is half terror, or in some swift antagonism of brightness and 
gloom, beauty is not Ibsen’s end. His end, even in his earlier 
romantic plays, even in plays that are historical or semi-historical, is 
to free, arouse, dilate. He desires to bring the reader or spectator to 
some point--a point attained by effort—from which things may be 
seen more clearly or more deeply, even though this may be only a 
moment’s standing place in some ascent which does not here cease; 
he desires to raise questions, even if no entirely satisfactory answer 
can as yet be given to them, to awaken those who slumber on the 
easy pillow of traditional opinion and conventional morals, to startle 
them from the false dream of custom, and, if need be, to combat, to 
censure, to satirise. He was not pleased, indeed, to be regarded as a 
didactic poet; he asserted that his primary object was to see and to 
represent life, to create true and living men and women. But he did 
not deny that he attempted to attain and to express a philosophy of 
life, and ‘undoubtedly his art suffered because that philosophy of life 
was not broad-based upon the attainments of the past, because it was 
not the inevitable growth of the national life surrounding him, because 
it was a philosophy of revolt, the protest of an individual, embodying 
only a fragment of truth, aggressive, polemical, revolutionary. Hence 
his art was often marred by over-emphasis. The little towns upon the 
fiords seemed to Ibsen to be buried in sleep, though morning was 
growing broad. He would steam up the fiord from the open sea, and 
try whether the hooting of the fog-horn would make them open their 
eyes. And certainly there followed wide-spreading reverberations, 
reverberations which passed across Europe. 

“To realise oneself ”-—to bring into full being and action whatever 
force exists within us, this was Ibsen’s chosen expression for what the 
shorter Catechism terms “man’s chief end.” “So to conduct one’s 
“life as to realise oneself,’ he wrote to a friend in 1882, “seems to me 
“the highest attainment possible to a human being.” And again: “I 
“believe that there is nothing’ else and nothing better for us all to do 
“than in spirit and in truth to realise ourselves. This, in my opinion, 
“constitutes real liberalism.” . He desired for his friend and critic 
George Brandes before all else “a genuine, full-blooded egoism,” but 
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he begged-at the same time that this desire might not be taken as an 
evidence of something brutal in his nature. Being an artist, Ibsen 
found self-realisation to mean for him the putting forth of all that 
was best within him in and through his art. Dramatic art for him was 
not so much a delightful play as an inexorable duty. Work which‘ 
may seem wholly. detached from his own personality, wholly 
imaginative and objective, was in fact intensely personal ; not indeed 
in the dramatic action, the sequence of incidents, but in the-view of 
life which gave a meaning and a unity to the incidents. The whole- 
man, as he was for the time being, pressed into his work; but; while 
certain general characteristics run through all that he rote: and 
constitute the Ibsen cachet, it happened not seldom with him, as it 
happened with Goethe, that the view of life embodied in this ‘play or 
in that was one which Ibsen desired to master, to place outside himself, 
to escape from and leave behind him in his advance. Lessons of 
warning for the dramatic critic: who .would discover the mind of a 
dramatist through his art may be read in Ibsen’s correspondence. 
- Thus while into the character of Brand he transposed certain things 
which he found in himself—things which he regarded as the best part 
of himself, discovered only in his highest moments—the poem 
“Brand” was partly written, as ‘he declares to Laura. Kieler, who 
attempted a continuation of the poem,,because it became a necessity 
with him to free himself from something that his inner man had done 
` with, by giving it a poetic form. A canon of criticism founded upon 
such a confession, or upon similar confessions made by Goethe, would 
play havoc with many of the crude attempts to infer the mind and 
moods of Shakespeare from his dramatic: compositions. Precisely 
because he wrote “Hamlet,” Shakespeare may have been delivered 
from the Hamlet mood and the Hamlet view of life, and may have 
lost interest in them for ever. ‘Nothing can be created, in the true 
sense of that word, according to Ibsen, except it takes into itself some 
life-experience ; but we see most clearly, he adds, at a distance; “we 
“must get away from what we desire to judge ; one describes summer 
“best on a winter day.” Soon after'his own happy marriage in 1858, 


Ibsen was engaged upon his “ Comedy of Love,” which, however, was . 


not completed until four years later. Shall we say that his mockery 
of love-betrothals and love-marriages—or what are called so—and his 


pronouncement in the play in favour of a marriage of prudence:and © 


worldly wisdom expresses the whole of his mind at this time? Or 
may it not have been that his deeper sense of the worth of a true 
marriage.of love urged him to take his revenge upon a state of sotiety 
in which, with its half-heartedness and its feeble sentimentalities, the 
` ideal marriage, as it seemed to him, had become almost impossible? 
Falk and Svanhild, with the terror before them of a Pastor Straamand 
= and his Maren, a Styver and Miss Skjære, a Lind and Anna, are 

incapable of trusting their own hearts, and without such a confident 
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venture of faith it is better that Svanhild should be the sensible bride 
of a kind and sensible Guldstad. A lower view of marriage is set 
forth and justified perhaps for the precise reason that Ibsen had come 
to value the true romance above the pseudo-romance of a sentimental 
convention. l 

With much of the strenuousness, if not the severity, of the Northern 
temper, Ibsen was yet a lover of brightness and joy. The southern 
sunshine and the colour of the south gave him a sense of happy 
expansion. But where could he find the joy of life in his earlier years? 
Hardly anywhere except in his own consciousness of strength; and 
sometimes he lost heart and courage. He was poor and he was proud. 
He pounded drugs at Grimstad to earn a scanty living, stung his 
enemies and even his friends with epigram or lampoon, fashioned his 
youthful verses in stolen hours, and meditated in his “Catiline” on 
the discrepancy between our desires and our power of giving then 
their satisfaction. He repelled others and was in turn repelled. He 
retreated into himself, and there he heard the “call,” about which his 
poems in dramatic fashion tell us much. And his ambition, his egoism 
leaped up and responded to the call. There are men whom an 
unfavourable environment crushes and destroys. But Ibsen was not 
one of these. He grew stronger through opposition, and the surface 
of his mind, like the face of a sea-captain, hardened in the rough 
weather. Through resistance he came to understand his own powers, 
he came to attain self-definition. 

Harder to bear than any direct.opposition were the narrowness, the 
pettiness, the death-in-life of the society in which, “like a seven-sealed 
“mystery,” he moved. Storm for him was always inspiriting, but fog 
was stifling. The Vikings of elder days had been transformed into 
a grocer, an innkeeper, a barber, and he himself was pounding his 
drugs in an apothecary’s shop. The common excitement which now 
and again may have stirred his eight hundred fellow-townsfolk was 
like the flurry in a very small ant-hill They pried, and gossipped 
and slandered; they found their law in the artificial proprieties; they 
sentimentalised and had their ineffectual pseudo-passions.' Religion 
was the mummy of ancient faith, eviscerated and swathed’; the pastor 
was only a spiritual beadle. The State was represented by an official 
or two, who earned a salary by wearing the approved blinkers and 
pulling the old cart through the old rut. If liberalism existed, it 
spent its enthusiasm in. vacuous words and high-sounding phrases. 
The best persons were no more than fragments of a whole man, who 
held » together the fragments by some illogical compromise, and 
perhaps named this compromise “ morality.” Ibsen, the Norwegian 
poet, was never quite at home in the land of his birth. Long after- 
wards, when he had sunned himself among Italian vines and felt the 
stupendous life of Rome—life over which in those days there seemed 
to rest an indescribable peace—-the hezmweh that drew him back to 
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Norway was not a desire to revive the sentiment of his early life, but ( 
his deep, unconquerable passion for the sea. Yet-he tells his friend 
_ Bjérnson that when he sailed up the Fjord he felt a weight a ne 
down on his breast, a feeling of actual physical oppression: “And . 
“this feeling,” he goes.on, “lasted! all the time I was at home; I was 

“not myself ”—not: his own man, as we say—*“ „under the gaze of all 
“those cold, uncomprehending Norwegian eyes at the windows and in 
“the streets.” And in 1897 he writes to Brandes from Christiania: 
“Here all the sounds are closed’in every acceptation of the word— 

“and all the channels of intelligence are blocked. Oh, dear Brandes, 
“it isnot without consequence that a man lives for twenty-seven years 
“in the wider, emancipated and emancipating spiritual conditions of 
“the great world: Up here, by the fjords, is my native land. But— - 
“but—but! Where am I to find my home-land?” : 

It was natural that Ibsen should sigh for a revolution, or rather— 
since sighing ‚was not his mode—that he should work towards .it. 
But in the programme of political liberalism he took little interest. 
A'people might—like that of Norway—~be free, yet be no more than 
a congeries of unfree persons. “Dear friend,” he cried to Brandes in 
1872, “the Liberals. are freedoms worst enemies. Freedom -of 
“thought dnd spirit thrive best under absolutism; this was shown in ° 
“France, ‘afterwards in Germany, and now we see it in Russia.” 
While Björnson, like a. good member of the Liberal Party, said, 
“The majority is always right,” Ibsen, an admirer, as was Edmund 
Burke, of the natural aristocracy, was ready to maintain that right 
is always with the minority. Dr. Stockmann, of the Baths, is in a 
minority of one; not only does officialdom hunt him down; the 
“compact majority” of middle-class citizens and the public Press turn 
against him; yet Stockmann—somewhat muddle-headed hero as he 
is—has the whole right and the whole truth upon his side. .The 
thetoric of a Stensgaard can always gather a party of so-called 
progress around him, yet Stensgaard, eloquent for freedom, has no 
conception of that wherein true freedom lies. The Mayor in “Brand” 
is busily employed in ameliorating the lot of his fellow-men by the 
prescribed methods of social “progress,” only he has not yet con- 
ceived what a man and the life of a man truly means. “Liberty,” 
wrote Ibsen in 1882, “is the first and highest condition for me. At 
“home they do not trouble much about liberty, but only about 
“liberties—a few more or a few less, according to the standpoint of 
“their party. I feel, too, most painfully affected by the crudity, the 
“plebeian element th all our public discussions. The very praiseworthy 
“attempt to make of our people a democratic community has 
“inadvertently gone a good way towards‘making us a plebeian com- ~ 
“munity.” As for the peasantry, Ibsen found them in every country 
very much alive to their own interests; in no country did he find 
them liberal-minded or self-sacrificing. 
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The revolution for which he hoped was not a revolution of 
government. “He desired, indeed, as immediate measures—so he 
writes to Björnson in 1884—a very wide extension of the suffrage, 
the statutory improvement of the position of women, and the 
emancipation of national education from all kinds of mediævalism ; 
but these were valuable, he thought, only. as means to an end. 
Governments, States, religions will pass away, but men will remain. 
-As for -the State, Ibsen regarded it sometimes with almost the 
hostility of an anarchist. He pointed to the Jewish people—*the 
“nobility of the human race ”—as a nation without a State, possessing 
an intense national consciousness and great individual freedom, but 
no organised government. Perhaps he overlooked the fact that the 
national consciousness is based’ upon the common faith and common 
observances of a unique and highly organised religion. Ibsen's 
starting-point and his goal was the individual man or woman. The 
struggle for liberty which interested him was not the effort to obtain 
political “rights,” but the constant, living assimilation by each 
individual of the idea of freedom. When December, 1870, came, he 
rejoiced that “the old, illusory France” had collapsed. “Up till 
“now,” he wrote, “we have been living on nothing but the crumbs 
“from the revolution table of last century, a food out of which all 
“nutriment has long been chewed. The old terms require to have a 
“new meaning infused into them. Liberty, equality, and fraternity 
“are no longer the things they were in the days of the late-lamented 
“guillotine. This is what the politicians will not understand; and 
“therefore I hate them. They want only their own special revolu- 
“tions in externals, in politics, ete But all this is mere trifling. 
“What is all important is the revolution in the spirit of man.” Like 
Maximus in “Emperor and Galilean,” Ibsen dreamed of the third 
empire. i 

The third empiré will come when man ceases to be a fragment of 
himself, and attains, in complete self-realisation, the fulness of the 
stature of the perfect man. Julian, Emperor and apostate, as Ibsen 
conceives him, is a divided nature, living in a time of moral division. 
As a youth he has heard the terrible, unconditional, inexorable 
commands of the spirit, declared through the religion of Christ; but 
they have always been without and not within his heart; at every 
turn the merciless god-man has met him, stark and stern, with some 
uncompromising “Thou shalt” or “Thou shalt not,” which never 
became the mandate of his own will. And the old pagan passion 
for thé beauty and the joy of terrene life is in Julian’s blood. He is 
pedant enough to seek for spiritual unity through the schools of 
philosophy, and man enough to find the shadows of truth exhibited ' 
in the schools vain and impotent.- Christianity, as he sees it in 
Constantinople, is not a` faith but an w#faith—-made up of greeds, 
ambition, treachery, distrust, worldly compromises, external shows 
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of religion. , “Do you not feel disgust and nausea,” he cries to 
Basileus, “as on board ship in a windless swell, heaving to and fro 
“between life, and written revelation, and heathen wisdom and 
“beauty? There must come a new revelation. Or a revelation of 
“something new.” He can dream of the rapture of a martyr’s death 
—but martyrdom for what? All that he had learnt in Athens can 
. be summed up in one despairing word—*The old beauty is no 
“longer beautiful, and the new truth is no longer true.” But the need 
of action compels him, if not to make a choice in the full sense of that 
word, at least to take aside. The shouts of the soldiery at Vienna 
are ready to hail him as Emperor. On the one hand are life and 
the hope of a rehabilitation of beauty, the wisdom of Greece, the 
recovery of joy. On the other hand are the Nazarene, the cross, the | 
remorseless demands of the spirit, and all for sake of what the . 
Chiistianity of his time had proved to be a lie. The instinct of the 
blood decides for Julian that he. shall be-the apostate. Life is at 
least better than a lie. | 
There follows.in Ibsen’s second drama the record of Julian’s failure, 
his illusions, his partial disillusioning, and the darkening of the light 
within him. The patron of free speculation is transformed into a 
persecutor.. The philosopher grows greedy of the adulation of 
courtiers. He is led on before the close to the madness of self- 
divinisation. He will restore joy and beauty to the world; with the 
panther-skin upon his shoulders and -the vine-wreath on his head he 
plays the part of Dionysus amid a troop of mummers and harlots, 
and he himself loathes this mockery of beauty and of joy. He will 
reform the world—for he has still the pride of pedantry—with a 
treatise. He takes his guidance in action from ambiguous oracles 
and the omens of priests. He dies with a'‘dream of a triumphal entry 
into Babylon and a vision of beautiful garlanded youths and dancing 
maidens. Yet all the while Julian knows that he cannot revive what 
is long withered, and he is aware of some great power without him 
and above him which is using him for its’own ends.. The world- 
spirit, in truth, has made Julian its instrument. The old era of the 
flesh had passed away. The new era of the spirit had come., And. . 
to quicken it to true life, the spirit, incarnated in the religion of- 
_ Christ, needed the discipline of trial and suffering and martyrdom 
which Julian had devised for its destruction. “Christ, Christ,” exclaims 
’ Basileus, “how could Thy people fail to see Thy manifest design? 
“The Emperor Julian was a rod of chastisement—not unto death, but 
“unto resurrection.” And so the Galilean has conquered. >` e ' 
The Galilean, however, according to the mystic Maximus, through 
whom evidently Ibsen expresses his own thought, is not to rule for. 
ever. From the empire of the flesh, through the empire of the spirit, 
the world must advance to the third empire, which does not destroy 
but rather includes both its predecessors. ‘Both the Emperor and the 
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Galilean—such is the prophecy of Maximus—must succumb; at what 
time he cannot tell; it will be on the day when the right man appears, 
who shall swallow up both Emperor and Galilean. The fulness of 
the perfect man must succeed the unconscious joy of childhood and 
the unqualified ideality of youth, and resume them both in itself. 
“You have tried,” says Maximus, addressing Julian, “to make the 
“youth a child again. The empire of the flesh is swallowed up in 
“the empire of the spirit. But the empire of the spirit is not final 
“any more than the youth is. You have tried to hinder the growth 
“of the youth—to hinder him from becoming a man. Oh, fool, who 
“have drawn your sword against that which is to be—against the 
“third empire in which the twin-natured shall reign! ” 

For a time at least, Ibsen regarded “Emperor and Galilean” as his 
chief work. That positive theory of life, which the critics had long 
demanded from him, might here, he believed, be found; “the play,” 
he wrote to Brandes, “will be a kind of banner.” Part of his own 
spiritual life went into this dramatic history; he laboured at the 
“Herculean task” of reviving a past age with a fierce diligence; 
while, at the same time, he held that the subject had “a much more 
“intimate connection with the movements of our own time than might 
“at first be imagined”; the establishment of such a connection—so 
he tells Mr. Gosse--he regarded as “imperative in any modern 
“poetical treatment of such a remote subject, if it is to arouse interest 
“at all” The great drama of the Franco-German war delivered 
Ibsen from his narrow Scandinavian nationalism, and gave him that. 
wider conception of the march of events which he needed in dealing 
with historical matter of colossal dimensions. 

With a clear perception of the leading ideas set forth in “Emperor 
“and Galilean,” a reader of the earlier. “Brand” cân without difficulty 
assign to this poem its due position in the series of Ibsen’s works. 
Brand is the hero of the second empire—the empire of the spirit. 
Ibsen had escaped from Christiania to Rome—the centre of the life 
of the world, yet for an artist brooded over by a great peace—and 
because Norway was distant, he seemed to see it all the more clearly, 
with its many infirmities and its conceivable heroisms. He could not 
but contrast the spirit of generous self-sacrifice which had resulted 
in the unification of Italy with the half-heartedness or downright 
selfishness of his own country during the Danish-German war. “How 
“often we hear good people in Norway,” he wrote to Magdalene 
Thoresen, “talk with the heartiest self-satisfaction about Norwegian 
“discretion, which is really nothing more than a lukewarmness of 
“blood that makes the respectable souls incapable of committing a 
“grand piece of folly.” As Ibsen conceived it, a grand piece of folly 
might be the test and the demonstration of a valiant soul; and such 
it is with the hero of that poem, to accomplish which he had laid 
aside the unfinished “Emperor and Galilean.” He was indescribably 
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- happy while he worked upon “Brand.” “I felt,” he says, “the exaltation 
‘ “of a Crusader, and I don’t know anything I should have lacked 
“courage to face.” He wanted to deliver the Brand within himself— 
that which was best in him—from the narrowness and the severity of 
the empire of the spirit, and the poem was a receptacle for what he 
desired. to expel from his inner consciousness. On his desk, as he 
wrote, was a glass with a scorpion in it: “From time to time the 
- “Tittle animal was ill. Then I used to give it a piece of soft fruit, 
“upon which it fell furiously and emptied its poison into it—after 
“which it was well again.” The poet is surely thinking of himself 
when .he describes this curative process of his little brother, the , 
scorpion. 
_ Brand is the hero of the empire of the spirit. As Julian was double- 
minded, with.a life which essayed a vain return from the spirit to the 
flesh, so Brand is necessarily single-minded, a free servant of his 
stern, inexorable God, who is no grey-beard that may be haggled with, 
no dotard or dreamer, but young as Hercules, and terrible as he who 
stood on Mount Horeb when Moses heard the call from the burning 
bush. That Brand is a priest.only deflects but does not alter the idea. 
of the poem. That idea, as Ibsen says in one of his letters, might 
have been set forth, though with different circumstance, if Brand: had 
been an artist, a statesman, or a man of science. He is not a fanatic, 
unless to be a strict logician `under the empire of the spirit is to be.a 
fanatic; granted his premises, all his action, if he be a man of single 
mind, necessarily follows. Puritanism was named-by Carlyle the last 
of the heroisms. Brand isa Puritan and an idealist, but Ibsen dreams 
of a higher and saner heroism than that of Brand—the heroism. of “the 
“third empire,” when the right man shall have come and swallowed up 
both Emperor and Galilean. To be a whole man, however, even under the 
‘rule of an incomplete conception of what manhood is, is a greater thing 
than to be a half man, and a whole man Brand is, according to his idea, 
which is an idea incomplete in itself, but on the way to a higher and 
truer idea. “How can I wzéZ the impossible?” asks Julian of the 
mystic Maximus, and Maximus replied by the question, “Is it worth 
“while to wzlZ what is possible?” What Julian could not do is 
achieved by Brand—he wills the impossible, as every uncompromising 
idealist must, and he perishes in the act. 

The absolute tendency in Brand’s logic is stimulated and reinforced 
by the incoherence and inconsequence of the society in which he lives 
and moves. With the folk around him, it is a little of this and a little 
of that—things out of which. no consistency can be made—and 
therefore with him it must be “All or nothing,” pushed even to the 
extreme issue. He is a man among fragments of men. Apart from 
Ibsen’s satirical indictment of Norwegian society, such a condition of 
moral faintheartedness and spiritual lethargy was needed to enhance 
by contrast the uncompromising valiancy of the hero and his fidelity 
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to an idea. The Mayor, representative of the secular power, is only a 
petty wheel of the state machinery; his honest efforts in the ways 
of use and wont relieve the public conscience from all that might spur 
men to originality and individual effort. The Dean, representative of 
the spiritual power, is also no more than a state official, a moral drill- 
sergeant, a corporal who leads his troop at the regulation pace to 
church on one day of the week; as to the other days, they are not his 
affair, for faith and life must be kept discreetly apart. Neither mayor 
nor dean is an independent will, or an intelligence, or a soul; neither 
of them has a human personality in the true sense of that word. 

Brand is at least an individual will, and therefore a man. Even in 
attempting to efface self, and to make his spirit a clean tablet on which 
God may write, he is in truth realising and affirming himself. And yet 
Brand’s idea—that proper to the empire of the spirit—is a tyrannous 
idea, which starves his intelligence, chills his human affections, and 
conducts him to the icy and sterile region where he must perish. Some- 
thing: of human love he learns through Agnes and his boy, and, after 
he has lost Agnes, he feels in a pathetic way that without the wisdom 
of human love he must needs strive in vain. But the tyranny of the 
idea requires the martyrdom of all natural affections. He dreams of 
a church of humanity, and at least the virtue is in him of aspiration and 
desire. But the only church which he can attain is Svartetind, the 
“ice-church,” where the distracted girl Gerd is the only votary. The 
avalanche thunders down, and the judgment—a judgment including 
mercy—on all Brand’s endeavour is heard in the Voice which proclaims 
“He is a God of Love.” 

It was a daring experiment of Ibsen to present in a companion poem 
to “Brand,” as the chief person of the poem, an individual whose 
distinguishing characteristic is that he has no ‘individuality. Peer 
Gynt is not like Julian a dividéd nature; he isnot, like Brand, single 
and indivisible; like the women of Pope’s satire, Peer Gynt has “no 
“character at all” Will, intellect, love, are needed, one or all, to 
constitute true personality. Peer has none of these; he is simply a 
bundle of appetites, desires, shadows of ideas thrown upon him from 
without, and fantasies which for him almost, but not quite, succeed in 
becoming facts. In his strange experiment Ibsen was singularly 
successful. Through all the Norwegian scenes Peer is a delightful 
person, worth a wilderness of heroic King Hakons or resolute Dr. 
otockmanns. The cosmopolitan Peer of Morocco and elsewhere loses 
much of his attractiveness. Nowhere else is Ibsen so genial as in 
“Peer Gynt,” yet the faith that isin him compels him to be also stern. 
If Brand is a Norwegian Don Quixote, Peer is a charming, 
irresponsible Autolycus of the fells and fjords. Ibsen himself, being, 
despite his genius for fantasy, a desperately earnest person, gives 
warrant for heavy moralisings over his hero, if anyone is prone to 
indulge them; but the Norwegian Peer, if not his prosperous second 
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self, full-blown in Yankee methods of business, leaps too lightly over 
the laws of morality, to be captured and indicted solemnly before an 
ethical tribunal. He compares himself happily to an onion, from which 
layer after layer may be peeled, which indeed is nothing but swathings 
_ with neither core nor kernel at the centre. But this in itself is a 
distinction and: gives your onion its character—this, and a certain 
savour by which, with our eyes shut, we can recognise and name the 
bulb. And Peer has an atmosphere and aroma much more agreeable 
than that of an onion. “Tell me now,” asked Peer’s creator of his 
friend Björnson, “is not Peer Gynt a personality, complete and 

“individual?” That he assuredly is. Like Mr. Kipling’s Tomlinson 
of Berkeley Square, Peer may be rejected by the guardian of heaven’s 
gate and the devil may refuse to waste good coal on such a phantasmal 
spirit. It can be proved from the text of the poem that Peer has no 
good ground for a stay of judgment when the Button-moulder demands 
his soul for the melting-ladle, unless it be that his true self has all the 
while existed in Solveig’s heart. Peer has never put forth a 
substantial piece of virtue; he has never sinned a whole sin; he is 
neither true man nor true troll. Off with him, therefore, to the melting 
pot! And yet Solveig here seems somewhat of an impertinence; we 
cannot exactly construe the metaphor of Peer’s personality made 
substantial by Solveig’s love. There is surely some Limbo of Vanities 
on the other side of the moon where Peer, in his own right, may be 
immortal and may still recount his incomparable feats of the Gendin- 
Edge. Or shall we say that the Limbo of Vanities is that of literature 
in which Ibsen has placed Peer, and where he has in truth obtained 
immortality ? 

Intellect seizing and holding a truth, love expounding: the 
significance and the relations of that truth, will satisfied with nothing 
less than incarnating the truth in a dead “these: as Ibsen conceives it, 
constitute a complete human personality. For such a complete man 
or woman the whole of morality is comprised in the words, “Man, be 
“thyself.” The law for such ‘a one is that of self-realisation ; he acts 
with his entire nature fused ` into unity, by virtue of what Ibsen names 
a “free necessity”; the compulsion is-no external constraint; it is 
within the man, and therefore he is absolutely free. Hence the 
problems of the complete or the incomplete human being, the single or 
the divided nature, are profoundly interesting to Ibsen; and hence, 
too, the problems of the life founded upon the rock of truth and the 
lives built upon the sands of illusion, the illusions of ignoble self- 
interest, which leaves out of consideration all that really constitutes 
“self,” the illusions of conventional morality, social responsibility, mere 
use and wont, and that kind of pseudo-religion, which is only'a form 
of postponed self-interest. The life erected upon a lie and the life 
established upon the truth are themes which he is drawn again and ` 
_ again to contemplate and, in dramatic fashion, to discuss with the most 
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searching and eager insistence. He bores and mines underneath the 
surface of life into passions and motives, where the light is faint or 
where thick darkness dwells, in the hope that he may strike upon the 
ultimate, incontrovertible fact. The crisis in his plays often 
corresponds to what in another order of ideas and experience would 
be named religious conversion. But conversion in Ibsen’s plays means 
simply being brought face to face with a truth of life and “realising ” 
its power and virtue in some act which gives a death-blow to the lie. 
Sometimes the unwrapping of the swathe-bands of self-deception is a 
long and laborious process; sometimes this is effected swiftly in an 
hour or in a moment. Then for the first time genuine “self- 
“realisation” becomes possible ; intelligence, love, and will coalesce in 
some act of “free necessity.” It must be remembered, however, that 
while these three are the elements from which character is formed, 
there may exist in a human being certain deep, uncontrollable forces, 
emerging into consciousness from some subconscious region. A man 
or woman possessing or rather possessed by these would have been 
termed by Goethe “demonic”; the phrase of Ibsen is that there is 
a little, or perhaps much, in him of the troll. The troll element is a 
source of danger; its action is incalculable and irresponsible, except 
as other elements of character may arrest or control its progress. But 
if it is a source of danger, it is also a source of power. Had King 
Skule even a little of the troll within him, the history of Norway might 
have been other than it was. 

For setting forth his ideas, for the nda of the action of his plays, 
and for the exposition of his dramatis persone, Ibsen forged a remark- 
able instrument in his prose dialogue. He has taken with singular 
fidelity the mould of actual, iving converse between two minds at play 
upon, and into, and through each other, in which the thought or feeling 
evolved belongs to neither alone, and is not so much communicated 
from mind to mind as produced’ by the swift interaction of the pair. 
The shuttle ples incessantly to and fro, and the pattern of the web 
grows before our eyes. Question, reply, suggestion, development, 
pause, anticipation, hesitancy—these, and all else of which conversation 
is made up, are most ingeniously reproduced. The conventions of the 
stage are ignored; there are no asides and no soliloquies. And yet 
in striving to be real Ibsen has missed a part of reality. The dialogue, 
in its manner, seems like the type or the abstract of a hundred 
conversations to which we have listened, or in which we have borne 
apart. But although the matter varies with this person of the drama 
and with that, the manner lacks variety and individuality, a lack which 
is not really disguised by the recurrence of some catchword or phrase 
on the lips of this or the other speaker. Ibsen, aiming at reality, in 
truth narrowed the range of dramatic dialogue. His speakers are 
never rhetorical, except when they are born rhetoricians, like 
Stensgaard, or born sentimentalists like Hialmar Ekdal; when passion 
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grows tense, the speech is ordinarily most concentrated and simple. 
The dialogue seldom errs by excess of brilliancy, seldom glitters with 
epigram or flashes with paradox. But in reality we are all at times ` 
rhetoricians, and often poor ones, when we would express a passion 
that only half possesses us; we are ill-trained actors—the best of us— 
faultily rendering an -emotion that may be genuine, and Ibsen has 
missed this fact. And even your dullard will on occasion make his 
brillant rapier-thrust of speech; while your epigram-maker may 
stumble on occasions into a simple and natural utterance. The range 
of varying levels of dramatic dialogue in Shakespeare is incomparably 
wider than it is in Ibsen; there is in Shakespéare incomparably more 
variety and individuality in the modes of speech. His verse is often 
nearer to the required realism of the en is never literal 
reality—than 1 is Ibsen’s prose. 

In passing from the dramas which deal with historical and romantic 
matter—“Lady Inger,” “The Vikings” and’ “The Pretenders ”—to 
the plays of modern life, Ibsen gradually came to connect and to define 
his leading ideas. In Lady Inger of Oestraat he presents rather a 
conflict of ‘motives—maternal passion at war with the passion of 
patriotism—than a divided nature essentially at odds with itself. It 
is the circumstances of her life and her time which bring division into 
Fru Inger’s spirit and produce the tragedy. The idea of the havoc 
wrought for two lives by even a generous suppression of the truth is 
‘a leading motive in “The Vikings,” but Ibsen’s chief joy in writing that 
noble play must have been in the mere presentation of the Valkyrie 
woman, Hjördis, possessed by a single consuming desire which glorifies 
and which destroys her. For “The Pretenders” we might find a 
motto in the words “faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers.” King 
Hakon, the whole man, called by God and the people to his throne, 
confident in his call, possessed of a great and generous thought—the 
unity of the nation—single in will and resolute in act, is set over 
against the divided man, God’s step-child on earth, Earl Skule, who 
questions his own claim, who doubts even to the point of doubting his 
doubt, who has no great thought of his own, but would filch that of his 
rival, whose good and evil instincts trammel and trip each the other, 
` whose faltering ambition needs the support of that faith given by 
another which he cannot find in himself, yet who dies at the last in the 
joy of an expiation and an atonement. 

‘King Hakon, whole and at one with himself, ; is'the man of good 
fortune—“he whom the cravings of his time seize like a passion, 
“begetting thoughts he himself cannot fathom, and pointing to paths 
“which lead he knows not whither, but which he follows and must 
“follow until he hears the people shout for joy.” He puts his total 
self into every act, impelled by the free necessity of his complete man- 
hood. This idea of “free necessity.” receives its most luminous 
illustration in the denouement of a much later drama, “The Lady from 
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“the Sea.” In matrimonial advertisements the candidate wife—as il 
woman were naturally a creature of the wild—commonly announces 
that she is “thoroughly domesticated.” This merit certainly could not 
have been claimed for herself by the second Mrs. Wangel. She pines 
for the unattainable freedom of which the sea is the symbol; it 
affrights her, but it allures her even more than it affrights; and the 
stranger from the sea is to Ellida the promise of this freedom. Such 
a deep, instinctive longing for freedom cannot be overmastered by 
external restraint; it can be met and controlled only by a higher 
freedom. The physician has at all times been the victim of raillery 
with writers of comedy; but the physicians of Ibsen’s plays, with 
scarcely an exception, are either wise or shrewd, or, in their own 
fashion, heroic. Dr. Wangel, having diagnosed the case, discovers the 
nature of his wife’s strange malady; by a supreme act of self- 
surrendering love, which is also an act of the finest discretion, he 
releases Ellida from every restraint; she is absolutely free to make 
her choice between the sea and her home, between the stranger and 
himself. What is best and highest in Ellida is awakened by the 
sudden recognition of her husband’s love, by the remembrance of an 
affectionate word of her stepdaughter, Boletta, and by a new sense of 
responsibility. Her whole nature—brain and heart, conscience and 
will—is instantly fused into unity, and on the moment declares itself 
in an act of free and final election, which delivers her from the sick 
yearning for the lower kind of freedom that had made her home a 
prisoner's cage. By no preaching of moralities, by no fear of social 
disrepute, by no bonds of legal right or ecclesiastical control, the Lady 
from the Sea is converted, reclaimed, and, in the matrimonial formula 
“thoroughly domesticated.” Ellida has never been a shrew who 
needed taming; her ailment, however, was harder to deal with than 
Kate’s; and by a different and a more courageous treatment the good 
Dr. Wangel has been as successful as was Petruchio. Ellida desires 
freedom, but she also desires love and the work which issues from 
love. A lighter nature desiring freedom alone might have followed 
the mysterious stranger. So Maia, in “When We Dead Awaken,” 
. who neither sought nor found love in the sculptor’s luxurious villa, is 
beguiled by the lower freedom, even when the promise of it is made 
by a vigorous brute who hunts alike bears and women, and her 
triumphant song is heard at the moment when her sculptor and his 
spiritual bride are conveniently disposed of by a benevolent avalanche. 

Ibsen advanced to his modern social plays through a comedy which 
was also a satirical study of political parties in Norway, “The League 
“of Youth.” While engaged upon its composition, he called it a- 
“peaceable” play, but the hisses, the cat-calls, and the applause in the 
theatre, when it was first represented at Christiania, must have 
undeceived him. It placed for a time Ibsen and his friend Bjérnson 
in hostile camps. The unmasking of an adventurer, half-deceiver, half 
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ai aeceved. is a not pienui theme of E S What is proper 
to Ibsen in the character of his political adventurer is the conception of 
moral disintegration—“soul, disposition, will, talents, all pulling in 
“different ways ”—the jarring elements being yet bound together by a 
fierce and ruthless egoism. Stensgaard is himself intoxicated by the 
enthusiasm of his liberal sentiments and his effusive rhetoric; and 
behind the goodly show lurks a sordid soul, as small and hard as it is 
mean, which waits till the fifth act to be stripped naked and exposed 
to the general view. 

Such is the pseudo-democratic isaer and the pretended reformer of 
established society. But the representatives of constituted authority 
may be just as pretentious and just as hollow. In the title of his 
‘play, “The Pillars of Society,” Ibsen concentrates an indignant irony. 
It tells the story of a life that has been erected upon a lie, a structure 
specious but desperately insecure, and it exhibits the social environ- 
ment, with its vulgar pietisms and conventional morals and manners, 
which gives opportunity to the architect of such a structure. Consul 

_ Bernick, the virtuous husband, has had his disgraceful adventure with 
an actress, and has transferred the shame which should be his to an 
imnocent man; he has sacrificed the honest passion of his youth for a’ 
mercenaty marriage; he has saved the credit of the house of Bernick 
by a lie. Consul Bernick, the’ public-spirited citizen, has engineered 
his great railway project merely with a view to private greed; and he, 

, whose mission it is to be an example to his townsfolk, will send T ye 
Indian Girl to sea with rotten timbers and sham repairs. By 
side of this worthy pillar of society stands another, Rector Rérlund, 
' whose edifying readings and self-gratulatory moral comments instruct 
the ladies who sacrifice themselves by plain-stitching on behalf of the 
Lapsed and Lost, and fill the intervals of reading and moral discourse 
with scandals, slanders and spites. “Oh! if I could only get far 
“away!” cries that child of nature, Dina Dorf, “I could get on well 
“enough by myself, if only the people I lived amongst werent so—so 
“so proper and moral.”- As her last possible service to the man 
whom she had loved, that flouter of the proprieties, Lona, would get 
firm ground under Bernick’s feet. But firm ground can be won only 
by a public confession of his iniquities and by righting the generous 
man who had been his scapegoat. Such a confession is wrung from 
him by the agony of joy at the recovery of the lost son who—it seemed 
-had perished as the victim of the father’s crime. And with the 
attainment of firm ground a new life may begin. “For many years,” 
exclaims Bernick’s wife, just before the curtain is rung down, “Ihave 
“believed that you-had once. been mine, and I had lost you. Now I 
“know that you never were mine; but I shall win you.” In “The 
“Pillars of Society ” there is nothing fine or subtle. © Ibsen’s pleading 
for rectitude is written with a broad-nibbed pen. But stage-effect . 
and stage-ethics are not always enhanced by subtlety. 
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The same expression, “Life-erected upon a lie,” is the formula for 
both “A Dols House” and “Ghosts.” But in these plays Ibsen turns 
from the life of society to domestic life. In the words of Mrs. Bernick 
just quoted and in a speech of Selma in “The League of Youth” the 
germ of “A Doll’s House” may be discovered. The truth of married 
life can be found only when the woman is seen not as an adjunct or 
appendage, formed for the ease or pleasure of her husband, but as 
herself a complete individual, who has entered into an alliance of 
mutual help. The charming Nora is a sweet little song-bird, a little 
lark, a pretty squirrel—anything graceful and petted, but not a 
reasonable and responsible woman. She is an exquisite toy in her 
husband’s hands, and he would be to her a conscience and a will He 
has found his doll-wife, who plays such delightful tricks, amusing, 
but loved her, in the true sense of the word, he has not. And she has 
never known him ; she has been living with “a strange man” for eight 
years and borne him three children. Her whole married life has been 
a lie; now suddenly the truth breaks in upon her; and she must be 
alone in order to see things clearly and to think things out aright. 
Husband and children have no claim upon her; she must understand 
and in some measure realise herself before she can render any true 
service to others. Inquiries should be set on foot to ascertain whether 
a manuscript may not lurk in some house in Christiania entitled “Nora 
“Helmer’s Reflections in Solitude”; it would be a document of 
singular interest, and probably would conclude with the words, 
“To-morrow I return to Torvald; have been exactly a week away; 
“shall insist on a free woman’s right to unlimited macaroons as test of 
“his reform.” The last scene of the play, in which Nora quits her 
husband’s house, did not at first commend itself to Eleonora Duse, 
though in the end she accepted it. The prompt instinct of a great 
actress is perhaps more to be trusted than her later judgment—or 
perhaps submission. To that scene Ibsen attached the highest 
importance; for its sake, he declares, “I may almost say the whole 
“play was written.” Yet, hearing that it might suffer alteration on the 
German stage, he did what he calls an act of barbaric violence to his 
idea; an alternative scene was provided in which Nora is led by her 
husband to the door of the children’s bedroom, and there sinks down 
before the curtain falls. The uncompromising author had 
condescended to a compromise; it was as if Brand had come to terms 
with the Dean. 

Whatever may have been Nora’s final decision, the unhappier Mrs. 
Alving pulled the heavy door behind her with loud reverberations. It 
was her error that she did not seek solitude, in which to study the 
wreck of her life and think things clear. The shadows projected on 
the present from our own or our parents’ past are not the only 
“ghosts”; dead ideas and lifeless old beliefs are ghosts as formidable, 
which, like the ‘great Boyg of “Peer Gynt,” conquer but do not fight. 
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And for Mrs. Alving the ghost-leader is the prudently pious Pastor 
Manders. From that discreet counsellor she learns the duty of a wife 
to an erring husband ; she takes up the burden of her sorrow and tries 
to hide its shame. N ot to conceal any wrong-doing of her own, but _ 
through a false idea of duty and a false idea of honour, she converts ` 
her life into one long, elaborate and piteous fraud. The recoil from 
Pastor Manders’ ghosts .carries her to the opposite order of ideas, 
pushed perhaps—for she is a woman—to an extreme; yet still she acts 
out her lie and will canonise Captain Alving’s saintly memory with 
her orphanage. At last a terrible necessity demands a full disclosure 
of the truth to her son; but it has no healing efficacy for him or for 
her. The terrible ghosts of heredity take the place of the ghosts which 
she had exorcised, and she sinks the victim of the veritable Furies of 
an age of science, , "X 

The public howled and the critics flung their heaviest stones at the 
author of “Ghosts,” The author faced round upon his pursuers and 
shook his fist at them in “An Enemy of the People.”. The formula.of 
the play is no longer “a life erected on a lie,” but “a life founded on the 
“truth,” and Ibsen—-only for dramatic purposes a less perspicacious 
Ibsen—is his own hero. It is not he who has made the water of the 
Baths poisonous and the whole place pestilential He has only 
submitted the water to scientific tests, and announced the fact that it 
swarms with infusoria. True, the representatives of law and order, 
the Press, the middle-class libera] majority, the Householders’ Associa- 
tion, are all united against him; but what of that? The majority are 
always in the wrong; “the Liberals are the worst foes of free men,” 
and “party programmes wring the necks of all young and vital truths. 
Ibsen, as Dr. Stockmann, ends with his word of defhance—* The 
“strongest man upon earth is he who stands most alone.” Dr. 
Stockmann, of the Baths, is an Athanasius contra mundum; a Galileo 
with his E pur si muove. And yet Ibsen does not deny that the 
champion of truth must suffer in the cause; beside other calamities 
patent to the doctor and his excellent family, it is discovered that his 
foes have torn a hole in his black trousers. No critic of “An Enemy 
“of the People” can, spare his readers the sentence beginning with 
“The strongest man upon earth” as the heroic moral of the play; but 
perhaps, for a full statement of the truth, it should be conjoined with 
another sentence: “One should never put on one’s best trousers to 
“go out to battle for freedom and truth.” 

Ibsen’s biographer, Henrik Jeger, represents “The Wild Duck” as 
the outcome of a mood of despondency, and almost of pessimism, 
following upon the excitement of self-defence which produced “An 
“Enemy of the People.” This surely is a misconception? Having 
shaken his fist at the hostile crowd, Ibsen parleys with them. He begs 
to inform them that everything they have alleged against him and his 
doctrine is better known to himself than to them. They have cried 
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aloud that his teaching is dangerous, and he repeats the words—Yes, 
certainly it is dangerous. Every new and every true doctrine of life 
is an edged tool. Children and fools ought not to play with tools that 
may cut to the bone. And who will deny that a man’s worst foes may 
be found among his own disciples, when they happen to be fools? 
Caricature, if you please, the principles which I have maintained, cries 
Ibsen, and he proceeds to show in “The Wild Duck” that he takes no 
responsibility for the caricatures of his own professed followers, whose 
abuse of true principles he understands only too well. This is no 
outcome of despondency on his part; it is a mode of bringing into 
action his second line of defence. We do well to present the claims of 
the ideal; but “when crazy people,” as the good, ignorant Gina 
shrewdly says, “go about presenting the claims of the what-do-you-call- 
“it,” who can answer for the consequences? Ifa Gregers Werle elects 
himself to a “mission,” we know what must follow. And who with a 
grain of common sense would try to put firm ground under the feet of 
a Hialmar Ekdal, when the man himself is so fashioned as to convert 
inevitably every truth presented to him into a lie? There is virtue in 
the humble common sense and practical energy of poor Gina. Dr. 
Relling, though his theory of life may be false, at least perceives the 
fact that Hialmar is compounded of self-indulgence, vanity and 
sentimental folly. Mrs. Sörby is not perhaps a perfect woman nobly 
planned, but she can conduct her affairs with some honesty and good 
judgment. Each of these is capable of handling a truth or the 
fragment of a truth to usefulends. But the edged tool of truth—even 
though it be an admirable instrument in itself—can only work mischief 
in the hands of a Gregers, and the highest of truths with a Hialmar can 
only fold him in some new delusion. Meanwhile the innocent may be 
the victim; little Hedvig les dead; and before long her death will 
supply her supposed father with a pretty theme for sentimental 
declamation. 

Life erected upon a lie, life established upon the truth, had occupied 
Ibsen long. In “Rosmersholm” there is a terrible concealment of 
truth followed by a terrible disclosure, but the problem of the true 
life and the false is here complicated with the problem of a divided 
nature. Rebecca West is in her intellect, as Kroll names her, an 
emancipated woman. She has read herself into a number of new ideas 
and opinions: “You have got a sort of smattering of recent discoveries 
“in various fields”—so discourses the astute Kroll—“ discoveries that 
“appear to overturn certain principles that have hitherto been held 
“impregnable and unassailable.” But, he adds, and Rebecca cannot 
deny that he speaks with justice, “all this has been only a matter of 
“the intellect, Miss West—-only knowledge. It has not passed into 
“your blood.” She sees Rosmer bound in the trammels of the old faith, 
and languishing in his union with ari ailing, hysterical wife. She 
imagines him freed.from the ghosts of beliefs that have had their day, 
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freed from the servitude of a weary marriage, and advancing joyously 
by her side’ to struggle and victory. Her passion for Rosmer, her ' 
emancipated intellect, and something of the Viking spirit co-operate 
within her, and she resolves that he shall be hers. She wins him over 
to her new ideas, and while maintaining the appearance of being the 
unhappy Beata’s devoted friend and attendant, by a system of slow 
torture she drives Rosmer’s wife to the mill-race. -A year of what 
seems pure and disinterested friendship follows, and during this year, 
under Rosmer’s influence, her heart in its gentler feelings and her . 
conscience, which had lagged behind her intellect, are awakened to 
activity. Rest descends on her soul, “a stillness as of one of our 
“northern bird-cliffs under the midnight sun.” The wild desire within 
her dies and self-denying love is born - She renounces joy, makes 
frank confession of her extinct Viking passion and her sin; and since 
death is the test which alone can restore his lost faith in her to Rosmer, 
she prepares to execute justice on herself. But now the pair are in 
truth ‘united ; they have become one in spirit; for Rosmer true life is 
gained in the moment when life is to be lost; and thus‘in their 
death the spiritual husband and wife are not divided, The composi- 
tion of forces resulting from emancipated ideas and the old faith in the - 
blood has its tragic issue in the mill-race. 

The theme of K Hedda Gabler” can be expressed in a word ; it is 
neither the life founded on truth, nor the life erected on a lie; it is the 
baseless life. The beautiful Hedda knows.neither love nor duty, nor 
is she possessed even’ by a passionate egoism; she is capable of no 
real joy, no beneficent sorrow; she simply alternates between pro- 
longed boredom and brief excitements. She seems to arise out of 
nothing and to tend nowhither. Had her luck been better than to be 
the wife of a rather stout, blond, spectacled, young aspirant Professor, 
who is entirely happy when he can stuff his bag with transcripts. 
concerning the domestic industries of Brabant during the Middle 
Ages, her existence would not have been essentially changed. She 
comes from the void, and into the void she goes. Her death was 
not an act of courage, whatever Judge Brack may. say; it was only 
the last note struck of her wild dance-music, and has ‘at best an 
esthetic propriety. There is not substance enough in her even to go 
into the melting-ladle of Peer Gynt’s button-moulder; she cannot be 
` re-cast; she is extinguished, and that is all. ‘ Judge Brack will find 
place in another triple alliance and perhaps be cock of another walk. 
George Tesman will assist Mrs. Elvsted in her pious labours, may 
throw from her inspiring mind a pallid illumination on ‘the industries 
of Brabant, and will transcribe many more invaluable documents. 
The whole of Hedda’s story is summed up in the fact that she has 
. pulled her dear friend Thea’s irritating hair and effectually scorched 
the curls. She has had! her entrance, and has had her exit. 

As Ibsen felt his hold grow stronger on ‘his public, he became 
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more venturesome and experimental in his art. He had early left 
romantic art behind him and had advanceď to his own peculiar 
kind of realism; now he would appropriate something from what has 
chosen to name itself symbolism. In Ibsen’s plays symbolism means 
that an act, while intelligible as an act, is also a metaphor, which 
gives the act a wider meaning, or that words tending to action have 
a secondary and fuller significance over and above their direct import. 
Some lives, says a speaker in “Peer Gynt,” are fiddles which can be 
patched and repaired, some are bells which, if cracked, cannot be 
mended. This is a metaphor. But if the action of the play showed 
us a man vainly endeavouring to mend a cracked bell, we should at 
once surmise the presence of a secondary and symbolic intention on 
the part of the writer. When such symbolism in any degree diverts 
the action of the play from what is real and natural, it becomes 
illegitimate; the secondary meaning does not then lie in the action, 
but is forced upon it. It cannot be said that Ibsen always avoids 
this danger. Both the action and the dialogue of “The Master- 
“Builder,” which may serve as an example of his latest group of 
plays, are denaturalised by the symbolic intentions. It is a drama in 
which thought-transference and hypnotic suggestion play a part. That 
excellent criti, Mr. William Archer, to whom, with his fellow- 
labourers, we are indebted for a translation of Ibsen’s works as 
spirited as it is faithful, was so far hypnotised by the writer’s genius 
as to maintain that we can give imaginative credence to both the 
action and the dialogue of “The Master-Builder,” considered apart 
from their double meanings. His friend, Mr. Walkley, had been 
protected by some fine non-conducting medium from the hypnotic 
spell. Mr. Archer in his trance uttered ingenious words in defence 
of the play, but to one who remained awake they were not quite 
convincing. 

“The Master-Builder,” more perhaps than any other work of 
Ibsen’s, swarms with ideas, and to catch at these ideas and bring 
them under their law is a fascinating exercise in gymnastics. The 
action has all the consequence and logic which a dream seems to have 
while we are still dreaming, and all the inconsequence and absurdity 
which: we perceive in our dream when we awake. The arrival of 
Hilda, the story of the church-tower, the three nurseries, the nine 
beautiful dolls, the climbing of ladders are the coinage of Queen 
Mab; with the catastrophe we start, are open-eyed, and behold it 
was a dream. Halverd Solness, the master-builder, has erected his 
fortures on the ruin of the lives of others, and, among them, of his 
own wife. Yet with all his greed of ambition he possesses little of 
the true Viking-spirit, ‘and his conscience is the reverse of “robust.” 
It is, once again, the problem of the divided nature. A day comes. 
when he decides that he will build no more churches for God; he will 
build only homes wherein men may be happy. But his own home- 
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has been made unhappy by his fierce ambition and its consequences. 
He can no longer believe in happy homes. What then remains for 
him to build? Only castles in the air, for in these alone can human 
happiness reside. And to such a pursuit of unattainable ideals the 
younger generation which he had feared, yet towards which he had 
yearned, now represented by a woman, who is to him hke a sunrise, 
pricks him on. He will build with her—his fairy princess—his 
beautiful castle in the air. But the test of his capacity for such an 
achievement is that he shall for once do the impossible—mount to the 
dizzy summit of his tower, and there hold commune with the Powers . 
above. He mounts, stands for an instant triumphant, totters, falls, and 
is dead. All this hangs together coherently enough as the shadowing- 
forth of an idea. As a sequence of real incidents in this real world 
of ours it does not rebuke that critic who called it “a bewildering 
“farrago of rubbish.” 

It would be entertaining to extract some drops of the quintessence 
of Ibsenism from other plays—“Little Eyolf? “John Gabriel 
“Borkman,” “When We Dead)Awaken.” But the fate of the master- ' 
builder suggests the prudence of leaving a few rungs of the ladder 
unscaled. Happily a literary critic is not obliged to take as his 
word of order, “All or nothing.” 

EDWARD. DOWDEN. 


! 


POOR RELIEF IN BERLIN. 


> N an-article which appeared! in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for 
December, 1905, Miss Edith Sellers described and criticised 
the conditions of Poor Relief in Berlin. Anyone who is familiar 
with the conditions in Berlin will note with satisfaction that the 
authoress has been very successful in her endeavour to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of them. Everything that she says about the 
management of municipal affairs, and especially about the adminis- 
tration of Poor Relief is entirely correct; the nature and form of 
the relief were likewise correctly described, In respect to one point 
only—and it is a very important one--she makes statements which 
are not only mistaken, but which are so incorrect that it is absolutely 
netessary to rectify them. I am indebted to the Editor for permission 
to do so. If this has been deferred for some time, it is because I 
am overwhelmed with work and only found time in my summer 
holidays to study the reports and statistics bearing on the subject. 

I must preface this paper by the remark that I am President of the 
Public Poor Law Board, and as such am responsible for the conduct 
of the Poor Law Administration. I should be the last man to enter- 
tain any illusions on the subject. It is not only the experience of 
my own administration, but also my knowledge of Poor Law affairs in 
other large cities that has made me thoroughly aware of the 
tremendous difficulties which the Poor Law administration of every 
large municipality has to contend with. Above all, I know how 
difficult it is to become familiar with the individual circumstances of 
the poor, to judge them with fairness, and to give the necessary 
aid at the right time and in the right way. 

Nevertheless, to my mind there is no class of the Berlin poor that 
is better off than the very one whose lot Miss Edith Sellers represents 
as most pitiable, viz, the aged poor. She says in the course of 
her essay— 


If the whole relief administered worked as well as this Orphans’ 
Board, Berlin would be a model for all Europe, so far as its treatment 
of the poor is concerned ; but this, unfortunately, is by no means the 
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case, as the results prove. For strangely enough, in this town, where 
‘the youthful section of the destitute are dealt with both so wisely and 
so generously, another section of them are dealt with unwisely, and 
: another again ungenerously. The blame for this state of things does 
not, however, rest on the workhouse and euge Board; it does its 
. work both economically and well. 


These remarks refer specially to the aged poor, as is obvious from 
the following quotation :— ° 


Some of the old men and women were quite pitiable objects; they 
seemed half-starved and most wretched and neglected. Little 
wonder either: for the town, beyond granting them out-relief, does 
nothing for them at all, just leaving them to fend for themselves, and 
that always spells misery. In Berlin there are no refuges to which 
the poor have the right to betake themselves when too old to work. 
The few old-age homes there are are reserved practically for the | 
afflicted, excepting the one that is reserved for the disreputable ; and 
even were it otherwise, there’ is not room in them for a tithe of those 
who ee to be there. 


And again :— 


' The fashion in which its Commissioners lavish doles around is a 
source of wholesale demoralisation, it pauperises irredeemably men 
and women alike. As for the way in which the more worthy of its 
aged poor are treated, that ought to be a subject of heart-searching to 
the city, for they are certainly neglected most woefully. - Nowhêre, 

a surely, is the worn-out worker made to realise quite so painfully as in. 
) Berlin, that hè is a mere cumberer of the eound, a burden on his ` 
fellows. 


In another place she is speaking of the Old Age Pension Law, 
which is at the same time an “Invalidity ” Law, and ends by saying :— 


The truth of the matter is that the Old Age Pension Law is 
practically a dead letter in Berlin, for noone can claim a pension 
until he is 70, and there hardly one working man in a thousand lives 
to be 7o. 


In every oné of these respects, Miss Sellers has received informa- 
tion that was in part incomplete, and in part-quite untrue. 

The characteristic difference between English and German Poor 
Relief lies in the different application of outdoor and indoor. relief. 
In Germany outdoor relief decidedly preponderates, it being thought 
that a thorough investigation of the circumstances is as reliahle as 
the workhouse test. It is considered undesirable, and cruel as well, 
to force people who are in temporary want either to enter the work- 
house or to relinquish relief. On the contrary, the opinion prevails 
that it is very important that the poor should keep up their own 
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homes, and not, by entering the workhouse, sever the ties that 
connect them with the outer world. The. poor in England 
would be badly off indeed were it not for the extensive private 
charities that so liberally fill up the gaps. Moreover, the debates 
which led to the Unemployed Act have demonstrated that even the 
workhouse is not the panacea it is so often declared to be. The 
conditions under which outdoor relef is granted in Germany are, in 
most towns and, in particular, in Berlin, enquired into by the 
honorary workers who assist the Poor Board. There are at present 
about 4,000 such voluntary helpers; they live in the various districts 
into which the town is divided for this work, and make it their 
business to acquire a thorough knowledge of the homes and circum- 
stances of the poor. Able-bodied persons are not relieved except in 
cases of illness or unforeseen accidents, and then only temporarily. 

I cannot here enter further into this interesting question, but must 
confine myself to comments on the Old-Age question. Here, too, the 
Berlin system, as a rule, applies outdoor relief; the poor themselves 
so decidedly prefer it that the old people who ask to be sent to an 
institution are only such as are either seriously ill or diseased, or 
such as owing to their great age are no longer able to look after 
their own small households. A great many of them still have children 
with whom they live and who help to support them, or they have 
kept up some connection with their former employers or masters, 
who likewise contribute more or less to their maintenance. But it is 
above all the pensions, derived from the compulsory Old-Age and 
Invalidity Insurance, which form a considerable addition to their 
incomes. Miss Sellers is entirely mistaken when she declares that 
Old-Age Pensions have remained a dead letter. At the end of 1904 
there were altogether 1,926 old men and 601 old women in Berlin 
in receipt of Old-Age Pensions, having accomplished their 70 years 
of age. The number of these pensioners has decreased year by 
year, not because they never attained to this age, but because the 
Invalidity Pension is conducted on very humane lines, most of the 
claimants receiving it much earlier in life, and thus enjoying an 
annuity which is far higher than the Old-Age Pension. The 
following figures will clearly demonstrate this point. From 1900 to 
1904 altogether 24,072 Invalidity Pensions were granted. At the 
close of 1904 in Berlin there were 12,886 men and 7,844 women in 
receipt of this pension. 

But if we disregard this class of pensioners, and only turn to those 
who*are benefiting by Poor Relief, then we have the following 
figures, taken, like all those I shall quote, from the administrative 
Report for 1905. 

Permanent public outdoor relief was granted to 33,734 persons in 
all, of whom 8,684 were men, and 25,050 women. 
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The ages of the older persons were as follows :— 


Age. ; i Men. Women Total. 
6O—7O ssessoseeseres Sues. OGO: aiki GISO siia 11,817 
7O00 miae 2297 aasi F000 seis 9,967 
S000: sira 499 o 2020: srr 2,525 
Over OC eas ceneviaeess TO. isi O2 ana 98 


How, in view of figures such as these, Miss Sellers can possibly 
declare that: “there, hardly one working man in a thousand lives to 
“be 70,” is to me'a mystery. . 


Amongst the persons in question monthly doles were granted. of :— 


Shillings, i Men. Women. Total. 
{ 

PODA S QIAO: se.. GOSI smuti 11,100 

“Over 24—over 30 ...... 1,007 euz L005 aeree. 2,012 


But we must add that, besides this, further aid is frequently 
granted towards obtaining clothing and better food, such as milk and 
meat. It is of course understood that these sums do not includ 
annuities, pensions, or grants from private charities. | 

In addition to outdoor, we employ a system. of indoor relief, which, 
though not so far-reaching as in England; is by no means insignificant. 
To begin with, I must explain that Miss Sellers has confounded two ` 
points. She says that there is only one workhouse, which is in reality 
a prison, though the expenditure is defrayed by the poor rate; this 
is only correct inasmuch as it really is a prison. Those who enfer 
this institution are sent there not by the Poor Board, but by the 
law-courts; the expenditure is not a matter for the Poor Law 
authorities, but for the penal authorities. This error is easy 
of explanation, seeing that institutions of this kind have 
from time immemorial been intimately connected with Public 
Relief work—in fact, their regulations and equipments~ invariably 
correspond with those of workhouses. Thus in Berlin, close 
to this institution, there is an asylum for the old and infirm, 
the management of which is kept distinct from that of the other 
establishment. The real connection between the two consists in ‘the 
fact that the same class of persons who in their old age become 
inmates of the asylum were in earlier years forced to enter the 
workhouse by a judicial sentence. The asylum itself is exclusively 
destined for persons who have become disreputable from some cause , 
or other, that is to say, persons who as a rule have formerly under- 
gone criminal punishment, such as beggars, vagrants, drunkards, 
prostitutes, etc. Of inmates of this kind in 1905, 448 were men and 
138 women. Otherwise the institution is entirely conducted on the 
lines of an establishment for the aged and infirm; it supplies entire 
board, medical treatment, and the like, and has a library, spacious 
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There is another institution, the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Hospital, 
which is exclusively destined for the respectable poor who require 
maintenance in a hospital on account of their great age or infirmity, 
and because they are alone in the world. This asylum has five large 
sub-divisions: two hospital departments, one department for the 
infirm, and a depôt where the patients remain until their admittance is 
definitely settled; these are mostly cases that have to be dismissed 
from the hospital as incurable. The fifth sub-division is a house 
which has recently been opened for old couples, in order not to 
separate the old people. 

On March 31st, 1905, there were in— 


Men. Women. Total. 

Asylum: Lessine aa IOA sison DEG. yanir 449 
Asylum is arassaisarr nni D aeoe GAG: piss 646 
Department for the infirm... 453 seee SAO Lissi 093 
Depot. -ccsgouxaees sa Aease atta teens 22: whale AO. dances 80: 
Home for couples .........0. OF an o tana 66: 
Altogether  cs5ssdeseadsess VIS) oin DEIT adia 2,234 


I may add that the Municipality of Berlin is now erecting a large 
new asylum destined for the aged, but not for thé infirm. The 
byuldings will be situated in a large park, and in very pretty country 
near Berlin; they are to accommodate 1,500 inmates, all of whom, 
though old, are to be in fair health so as to enjoy the benefits of 
such a pleasant home. We hope in a short time to be able to open 
certain of the buildings with 500 beds in all, the others to be com- 
pleted within five or six years. After that a more rigorous distinction 
will be made between the merely aged and the infirm. 

No mention whatever 1s made by Miss Sellers of those provisions 
made by the municipality which are altogether apart from Public 
Poor Rehef. These relate principally to endowments, asylums, and 
hospitals, which in former times were connected partly with the 
Church, partly with the town, but which have gradually passed under 
municipal management. They are maintained by subsidies from the 
town, as well as by legacies from private benefactors. Here we must 
likewise distinguish between pecuniary relief and institutional care. 
Permanent pecuniary relief is granted annually to about 1,200 
persons; the separate annuities vary from £6 to £50; the average is 
from 410 to 430. The ages are not specified in the reports, but as 
a matter of fact only old people are considered. 

The asylums in question are of a fairly uniform type, which entirely 
differs from that of Public Law Asylums. The inmates are allowed 
free lodging, each one having his own room, into which he may put 
his own furniture. Besides this they receive fuel, lighting, medical 
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attendance, and towards their board a monthly dole varying generally 
from £I to 43. Only thoroughly respectable people are admitted 
into these Homes. -There are twelve of them, with accommodation 
for about 1,150 persons. ‘They are mostly situated outside the town, 
in parks and gardens. It is really a pleasure to see how peacefully 
these old folks are ending their days. In their case it is still more 
unjustifiable to say- that few attain to the age of 7o. I will mention 
as an instance the largest of these establishments, with its 264 inmates. 
Eleven of them were over 90, 102 more were over 80, and 100 more 
over 70. The same proportion prevails in the other Homes. 

Here, too, I must expressly point out that these figures by no means 
include what is done for the aged poor by non-municipal endowments, 
ecclesiastical and private homes, and other private charities. The 
figures I have quoted relate only to the work of the Berlin Muni- 

cipality in its various branches. 
= Thus I hope to have proved that’ Miss Sellers had every reason to 
be more-cautious in her statements. There is absolutely no justifica- 
_tion for the very serious charge which she brings against our town 
when she declares that the way in’ which the more worthy of its 
aged poor are treated ought to be a subject of heart-searching to 
the ay 
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M. CLEMENCEAU, 


HEN this appears in print M. Clemenceau may be Prime 

Minister zz esse; im posse he had long been Premier already, 
and one wondered that M. Sarrien would still be speechmaking, nobody 
marked him. Everyone hangs on M. Clemenceau’s words and watches 
for his deeds. These have not been very much so far since he took 
ofhce, but much is expected of them. M. Clemenceau has that rare gift 
which if the solidest statesmen lack they never will be called great ; 
he can always, when he pleases, strike the public imagination, and he 
pleases often. Whatever he does or says has that one quality: he 
sends out a circular to the Prefects, the thousand and first which has 
reached them from the Home Office, and a phrase in it catches the 
fancy, compelling public attention, though no one outside the Civil 
Service, and possibly few in it, ever thought of reading a line of 
the thousand circulars of his predecessors; he reforms his department, 
cutting down a few hundred pounds expenses, and everyone admires, 
though the Home Secretaries who went before might reform and 
nobody cared; he has his study at the Place Beauvau Ministry 
- re-upholstered, and the public rejoices to learn that he has done away 
with heavy hangings, let in sunlight, and had the Gobelins 
cleaned; he tours his native province forensically, and his luck has 
it that his fellow-countrymen are Chouans, that the tour takes on a 
picturesqueness of which other statesmen’s political raids on rural 
districts are bare, and that speaking, he a freethinking Republican 
Vendéen, to Vendéen Catholics and Royalists, he finds words, honeyed 
or pungent, on love of country and on love of freedom—freedom 
spelling in the Vendée faithlessness towards “throne and altar ”— 
which soothe or rankle, stir friendly or hostile passions, but at all 
events stir something, while other Ministers may make speeches in 
their native villages, and who minds them? because neither they nor 
their surroundings strike the imagination. This doubtless is talent as 
well as luck in M. Clemenceau, but it is partly luck. Not only has he 
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imagination, but there seems to be imaginativeness in the things, 
circumstances and events in which he moves. Luck of this sort is a 
sign of an arresting personality. Other Ministers. go to Carlsbad, but 


Paris cares not; other Ministers may visit German picture galleries m 


their holidays, but M. Clemenceau, in a tweed suit, with a bag perhaps 
containing a Baedeker, “doing” the Berlin museums and avoiding 
Embassy dinners because he brought no dress clothes, interests 
Parisians, as Waldeck-Rousseau interested them. Other Ministers 
~ have had gay pasts, may have lolled in the ballet-girls’ green-room at 
the Opera and have ridden in the Bois of mornings; have even been 
Hellenists as well and kept a Plato by their bedside œ nights; but 
M. Clemenceau has done or does these things with a peculiar 
picturesqueness of his own, and they are remembered of him, while 
other men behave similarly amid general indifference. M. Clemenceau 
never is indifferent. : | 

The fall of Clemenceau is one of the adventures that made the 
man. Few public men ever fell as heavily; probably none has ever 
recovered with such a spring from such a fall. It is barely half a dozen 
years since he regained his footing, and he is now almost at the top of 


a public career. It 1s hardly more than thirteen years since he fell— _ 


like Lucifer, and he was the arch-fiend to the Opportunists. -From 
Panama days, the days of M: Millevoye’s ludicrous libel, based on the 
‘half-caste Norton’s forged evidence of some absurd purchase of 
Clemenceau by British Secret Service money, and suggested 
apparently by the fact of M. Clemenceau’s speaking English, but the 
days also of the historic Bournemouth invalid and buyer up of political 
consciences, Cornelius Herz, whose hold on him Clemenceau could not 
deny, and from the final crash at the General Elections in August and 
September, 1893, when Clemenceau was hounded out of: his 
constituency in the Var by a mob yelling “Oh! yes,” and meaning 
thus to prove that some mud always sticks—from that fall to this 
eminence, a wonderful journey has been covered, more wonderful 
because half of it was trodden in dogged retirement, steadily tramped 
without bluff or advertisement. If Clemenceau went down in thunder 


and lightning, he rose again quietly and without noise, That is one | 
. more picturesque touch in his career. Other men, if they rise from | 


a fall, start up again meteorically as they fell; there are few examples 
of ‘cast-out politicians coming in again by any other means than a 

sudden political chance. No such abrupt turn of fortune brought 
` Clemenceau in; he was indeed brought in again hardly by political 
fortune at al. What public man has ever sought, or having sought 
carried out, the same method of redemption? Clemenceau the 
politician, and purely a politician as far as the public could see, 
revelling in political intrigue and unsparing in political warfare, 
draining the cup of political power and enjoying without compunction 
every benefit, down to the very pickings, which political influence can 
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give, fell, was kicked out of politics savagely, and with what delight 
only those who knew his opponents remember. I can recall a 
Diplomatist in a high position, now dead, who had been a faithful 
henchman of Gambetta, gloating ferociously over Clemenceav’s fall, 
when I met him at the time. There was no pity for the man, as he 
had had no pity for the statesmen whom he had overturned ; there was 
no pretence at believing the Norton forgeries, but no shame, if not in 
‘using them as a weapon, at least in exulting that they with the Herz 
scandal had killed the arch-enemy: Clemenceau was down, what 
mattered it how he went down? He would not have spared a foe, 
and he was not spared. The fall of Delcassé was a trifling tumble 
compared with the crash with which Clemenceau fell The man 
himself well measured his fall and must have reflected at once that 
there could be no climbing up the same path again; he chose another, 
having imagination. Clemenceau, the wily, unscrupulous, worldly 
politician was heard of no more; two years later Clemenceau the 
philosopher, Pantheist and praiser of life astonished a totally different 
world which had hardly spoken his name before. I have his “la Mélée 
“Sociale” and “le grand Pan” (1895), with dedications to me as one 
of the editors of a delightfully absurd little magazine which existed 
to praise Life and is long since dead. Such a detail shows the 
picturesqueness of the man; conceive the smart politician, hurled from 
the politician’s paradise to the bottomest hell of unpopularity, sitting 
calmly down to praise the god Pan, and under the symbol of Pan, the 
very life of this day and this world, to justify the ways of modern life 
to philosophical youth, when modern life had played him so scurvy a 
trick. It was delightful and it charmed “les jeunes” of literary Paris 
who had not abhorred, but, worse, ignored Clemenceau up till then. 
Surely no damned statesman ever before sought such a path of 
salvation. As a matter of fact there are few politicians in France or 
anywhere capable of following such a path if they tried. Clemenceau, 
step by step, clambered his way, and it has led him circuitously where 
he is now; after winning “les jeunes ” he forced himself gradually upon 
the public imagination again, book by book, with leading articles day 
by day, steadily working from philosophy towards public affairs 
afresh, through the Dreyfus Case, Church and State, and the Franco- 
German crisis, and here he stands in public life again on a higher 
eminence than he had ever reached before. 

There are thus three Clemenceaus, all three picturesque. He was 
the tombeur de ministères, Radical leader, the essence and marrow of 
a politician, and seemingly nothing else; he slew Cabinet after Cabinet 
when he wished; he had only to say the word and Governments 
tumbled. Not one stood against him, and he was dreaded and hated 
more than any other Opposition leader then or now. He joyed in 
triumph and power insolently. Foes watched him ride by, smart, 
dapper, quiet, and-with the subdued distinguished air, in the Bois of a 
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morning, and ground their teeth to see him nonchalant, careless and 
easy, a couple of hours before he was due at the Chamber to smash 
them with a biting, horribly acute speech that picked out all the weak 
points in their fabrics of policy, summoned with a few happy words a 
general onslaught, and upset the Cabinet like a house of cards; then 
` ‘to.go off smiling to dinner with a party of stars of the opera ballet and 
to the Foyer de la Danse afterwards, there to entertain the ladies 
with stories of the light side of politics. No wonder he was hated ; 
he might have been forgiven his successes in the Chamber, not his 
successes in green-rooms; he had “the chic,” what Lavedan has called 
, “the manner,” and Cabinet -Ministers had it not. That was the first 
"of the three Clemenceaus. ' 
The second vanished from public sight totally for a time, gave up. . 
` politics, green-rooms and riding; returned quietly to his retreat in a 
-countrified part of Paris and to his Greek. The political world said 
he was morally dead, the literary world discovered him as a strangely 
strong and direct stylist, and the public slowly learnt to look to 
Clemenceau the leader writer after hearing wonders of Clemenceau 
the thrower of Cabinets. He had conquered young literary Paris, 
then, in the middle of the ‘nineties, waking up to a Whitmanish 
worship of modern life, which partly meant that it was learning, as. 
it has since learnt very well, to be practical after the idealism of the ' 
years before. But young literary Paris was little to him, and he 
passed on, had to pass on, to reconquer the great and big public that 
makes quick reputations ‘for elderly men in a hurry. His, paper, La 
Justice, after support from Cornelius Herz, had died in painful throes. 
The Aurore rose, and a few days after its rising began the “Dreyfus 
“is innocent!” campaign. ' Jaurès led the speechmaking. tours -with 
the three words for a war‘cry.. But Clemenceau was one of the first ‘ 
to start the campaign in print, and he kept it up with a pertinacity,-a 
variety and’a freshness which astound anyone who knows what .daily 
writing is. There are no Saturdays for French daily journalists; 
Clemenceau continued the campaign without a break for, Ẹ think, 
something ‘like two years, and his last leader was as -strong as the 
first. By this time he was a public man again. The Franco-German 
crisis of last-year crowned him. He was—who was not?—one of 
those who trampled on Delcassé, but he trod'on the Kaiser’s toes also. 
M. Jaurès strove and sweated. and split.straws to prove that if Germany 
was wrong, France was not altogether right, and that if there were 
six words to say for France over Morocco,.Germany had a half a dozen. 
to say on her side, ' M. Clemenceau bluntly plumped for patrictism, 
recalled 1870-1, and “bucked up” France. His influence was the ` 
strongest reagent upon the-sudden funk of the country in the summer 
‘of 1905, and summoned a rather tardy, but still timely, front ` of 
confidence. Thence dates his great war with Jaurès, still pending, the 
latest engagement in which—that of Individualism versus Socialism— 
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has been reproduced in this REVIEW. Thenceforward he was once 
more a political leader; he had been elected a Senator of the Var, 
which had before thrown him out of the Chamber where he had long 
sat as its Deputy. A few more passages of arms against the “anti- 
“patriotism” propaganda—with which M. Jaurés coyly plays, now 
taking it up, now letting it drop~-and M. Clemenceau was ripe for 
office; ripe at last after many years, for the thrower of Cabinets had 
never before even been offered Cabinet rank. 

It was only fair that the Bloc should bring the third Clemenceau 
to power, since the first Clemenceau had invented the name, years 
before the thing and many of the men—-M. Combes, for instance—had 
been thought of by the public mind. On the, withdrawal from the 
Comédie Française, by Government order, after one performance, of 
M. Sardow’s “Thermidor,” never since played in Paris, M. Clemenceau 
in the Chamber exclaimed that the Bloc of the men who made the 
First Revolution, from first to last, was intangible, and that the Third 
Republic was not to discriminate between this man and that, nor to 
accept the inheritance of one party and reject that of another; the 
First Revolution must be taken as a whole Bloc or not at all. The 
word had a strange fortune, remaining “in the air” for years, till 
caught by the alliance of Republicans against Church and Reaction 
which grew out of the Dreyfus Case. Like Gambetta, Clemenceau 
has been one of the few public men whose phrases have stuck; others 
coyn watchwords by the score and nobody remembers them. 

In office the third Clemenceau has continued as picturesque as the 
earlier two. If, in fact, one were asked to qualify with one adjective 
his tenure so far, it would be dificult to find a better one than 
picturesque. He has been neither eonsistent—indeed, cheerfully 
inconsistent—nor remarkably politic, nor particularly strong; but he 
has generally been picturesque. Taking office on March 14th last, 
four days after the Courriéres catastrophe, he was plunged at once 
into events which might have dismayed another, not him. At Lens 
in the midst of strikers whom incredibly callous employers had, by 
behaviour suggesting almost malice prepense, driven from grief to 
anger, he abruptly cut adrift from Prefect, Mayor, Deputy, General 
commanding troops, and sought a barbarously decorated dancing hall 
through a smelly passage behind a dirty taproom, to talk to the 
possibly revolutionist and certainly unconciliating leaders of the 
extreme wing of the miners, and to tell them that they must learn to 
deserve freedom. “The thin, grey Minister with the sharp eyes and 
heavy moustache, in plain suit and bowler, stood in the crowd of loud 
and rough men and louder and rougher women, with clouds of tobacco 
smoke and a faint smell of mawkish beer rolling over them, and 
when he could be heard, talked to them of the responsibilities of 
liberty. That was just like Clemenceau. Little came of it all, the 
terrible and mild little Broutchoux, supposed to be the ringleader of 
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the Red Syndicate, was run in for pushing two gendarmes, literally 
carted away at dead of night, and shut up for six months. Stnkes 
spread, strikers broke windows, an army of troops was poured into 
the district, M. Clemenceau washed his hands of it all, a lieutenant 
‘was thrown from his horse in a scrimmage on to a stone pavement 
and killed, and M. Clemenceau was called a. criminal by some 
Conservatives for not having had strikers shot down, and a tyrant by 
some Socialists for having sent troops to the mines at al. He did 
not care a rap what he was called and that also was like Clemenceau. 

He had tired of all the strike business, and thenceforth let his Prefect 
_ and the troops manage it among them, though moderating their zeal 
now and then. Of course the strike died down and the strikers have 
long since gone back to the mines, having gained nothing at all M. 
Clemenceau had slipped out of. the whole business with eel-like 
dexterity. But he had had his chance of a picturesque touch at the 
start. In the great rst of May hoax, M. Clemenceau was cheerily 
inconsistent, and outwardly at least impolitic and weak; he allowed 
the Prefect of police to play into the hands of the scare-mongers and 
to help them to befool Paris as Paris never was befooled before. 
Presumably all the time the Minister had his tongue in his cheek and 
thought that if Paris chose to make a fool of itself he would let it; 
anyhow, the Prefect could be held responsible. The Minister merely 
created a diversion at which he must have chuckled to himself, by 
having private houses searched, without warrants, in the absence, of | 
the tenants, to obtain evidence of a combined Royalist and Anarchist 
plot, to which nobody has since heard even a reference made, the 
whole counterhoax having been dropped with astounding coolness. 
M.:Clemenceau’s total unscrupulousness in politics is one of his 
charms; a few weeks before taking office he had himself brought in a 
Bill, still before the Senate now, teeming with fine protections for 
individual liberty, in particular against domiciliary police visits. „M. 
Clemenceau never blundered by attempting self-justification, but let 
thé matter drop as quickly and quietly as possible, and continued to 
be picturesque in other ways. His great tournament at the rostrum 
with Jaurés was a stroke of genius. Who won, is neither here nor 
there, but the mere fact of a Home Secretary utterly ignoring his 
Prime Minister and delivering what was a philosophical thesis on 
Individualism, varied by side hits at practical and personal questions, 
was interesting: anti-Socialist opinion in the country joyed, and loved 
Clemenceau for a week. Other Ministers have answered the usual 
Jaurès “interpellations,” but their answers did not live more fhan a 
sitting of the House. M. Clemenceau saw the moment’s opportunity, 
and took it, to strike the public imagination. Of course, he struck 
forcibly and with those keen thrusts that make an adversary. wince. 
But other speakers are as eloquent as he; he had the cleverness, or 
the successful audacity, to leap immediate issues, on which other 
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Ministers would have dwelt, and to aim directly at wider and higher 
range, because he felt that at the moment public opinion would answer 
the appeal. Public opinion certainly has not resisted him. The 
Home Secretary grew steadily larger in the public eye than the 
Premier; even at Carlsbad he went on growing. 

While M. Clemenceau was away, M. Briand, Minister of Public 
Instruction and of Public Worship as long as there be a Public 
Worship to administer—and now that the Church is supposed to be 
disestablished the Government department of the “Cults” promises 
to be busier than ever for some time to come—was given something 
of a chance by the Encyclical Gravzssimo officii munere, and took it 
with a zest, positively insisting on being “interviewed” right and left. 
But M. Clemenceau came back jauntily vid German art galleries, and 
M. Briand soon afterwards said, “I will not speak another word on 
“Church and State.” M. Clemenceau, for plain reasons, has said 
few words on the question, because ñèither he nor anyone else really 
and exactly knows yet what is to come of it, but he has uttered 
one phrase that has stuck, while none of M. Briand’s have, turning on 
a picturesque ablative absolute. “Me minister, not a church in 
“France shall be closed” The “me minister” is. just like 
Clemenceau. : ¢ % 

One last picture of the man: the renegade Vendéen, come back 
to his native Vendée, Minister in a Government against which the 
Pope has declared war, and himself one whose deadly, clear-headed 
reason has done more to bring about disestablishment than 
the passions of unphilosophical atheists, speaking among the 
Chouans, descendants of the “Blancs,” himself grandson of 
a “Bleu”; the renegade Vendéen painting in charming words 
to the faithful, who have clung to the soil as to the faiths of their 
country, ‘the cornfields and soft skies and green marshes of their 
own Vendée, and the lover of those marshes, skies, and fields then 
breaking away to talk the blasphemous gospel of freedom, freedom _ 
from their old faiths, and to tell them with cruel kindliness that 
in time they also will learn what he has learnt—free thought; old 
Chouans shaking hands with him for the sake of the Vendée, pious 
old Vendéennes bringing flowers to the impious son, because he is a 
son of their soil: picturesque moments which M. Clemenceau must 
have enjoyed as an artist. 

“You can always tell an article of Jaurés because every verb is in 
“the future tense,” Clemenceau once said. M. Clemenceau is always 
in the presént. He is nothing if not a realist. Theories, scruples, 
policy are thrown to the winds for one ‘interesting fact; he may be 
suspected of finding each moment in his own life the most interesting 
fact going. Possibly he is picturesque not because he tries to be, 
but because, an artist of life, to his own self at least he is true. He 
will be Premier—-and he will be dropping politics suddenly in the 
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midst of a scheme of policy to dive into his Odyssey again, or running |. 
off to have a look once more at the Parthenon, because fo: the 
moment he felt that way. Is the man not pictured in what one 
‘may call the latest Clemencalisms, heard in his Var constituency 
_on October 14th? “The function of public men is secondary, and 
“is merely to construe into acts more or less well adapted to the 
“general state of minds social truths brought by thinkers out-of the - 
“chaos of human motions ;” “a stick floating on water, a’ Minister is 

. “nothing at all, I can tell you, or next to nothing. ... You can 
“never thank us too much that we do not more harm than we do.” 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 


THE FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THE FRENcH Bisuops: THe ENCYCLICAL 
Gravissimo: Sreconp MEETING or THE BISHOPS AND THEIR JOINT 
LETTER: APPEAL oF A Group or Frency Catuotics To Pore Pius X. 
THE FUTURE, , 
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INCE the date of my last article* events have happened of 
S incalculable importance. The conflict between the purely lay 
idea of the State, towards which the French democracy is moving, and 
the old clerical idea of divine right which is held by the Roman Pontiff 
_ asa kind of postulate beyond discussion, after threatening in the early 
months of the year to degenerate into civil war, has now returned to 
its regular course and’ appears again as a war of ideas, a crisis of 
an “intellectual, moral and religious kind. l 

The daily Press takes little note of this struggle beyond recording 
here and there a few facts, and these considered on their political and, 
so to speak, materialistic side. It is therefore a poor guide to the 
study of such deep and complex events. In order to catch the beauty 
and grandeur of the present moment it is necessary to stand at a little 
distance, to see the different movements as a whole, to understand the 
spirit of the combatants, and the objects they are pursuing, often 
unknowingly; in a word, to get a clear view of their orientation. 

It will be remembered that Pius X., in hbis encyclical 
Vehementer nos of the 11th of February, 1906, which was addressed 
not only to the bishops, but to all the faithful Catholics of France, 
after reprobating and condemning the law passed by Parliament for 
the separation of the Churches and the State, announced that at a 
convenient time he would add to, his judgment on the principle of the 
law certain instructions of a practical kind. It seemed natural that ` 
before settling these instructions the Sovereign Pontiff should seek 
the advice of the men most qualified to give it, namely, the French 
Bishops. There was indeed an eager movement of sympathy and 
gratitude among the clergy of our land when it was known that at 
the command of the Pope a National Council was to be held in 


* See the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, July, 1906. 
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Paris. Was not this, indeed, an act of decentralisation, a proof that 
Rome herself was no longer terrified by the spectre of Gallicanism, 

but was prepared to recognise National churches as something more 
- than a geographical expression ? 

This illusion, however, did not last long; the official organs of the 
Curia quickly explained that there was no question of a Council, but 
of a simple meeting, the programme of which would be fixed.at Rome 
and whose work would be confined to answering certain questions to 
be settled beforehand. So the meetings of the French episcopate 
were held in Paris in the Archbishop's house, on the oth, of May and 
- 2nd of June. i 

The situation was clear enough. Everyone iterated had the 
opportunity of expressing his views. Pius X. had denounced the law. 
The small class of clericals had extolled to the skies this pontifical act, 
and made the most unheard-of efforts in the elections of May to drive 
the promoters and framers of the law from Parliament. But the 
people re-elected them by an overwhelming majority. Lastly, the ` 
élite of the most fervent of the Catholics had also expressed their — 
opinion. 

While expressing all respect for the rights of the hierarchy, ana 
determined beforehand to obey all orders of the ecclesiastical 
authority, some of the men who under Leo XIII. had been the 
glory of French Catholicism—Brunetiére and d’Haussonville, 
Denys Cochin and Georges Goyah, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu and’ 
‘Georges Picot, Thureau-Dangin -and the Marquis de Vogté, 
with others whose names I do not at this moment recall, 
a wonderful phalanx of writers and -of thinkers known and 
loved throughout the world—came to the conclusion that since 
such Catholics as M. Edouard Drumont, with his Liġre Parole, M. 
Arthur Meyer with his Gaulois, and M. Féron-Vrau with his Assump- 
tionists and his Crozx, were posing as the authoritative exponents of 
- French Catholicism, they themselves had no right to remain silent. 
They therefore addressed a confidential letter to the bishops, in which 
they stated briefly the reasons for attempting to carry out loyally the 
new law. And, by a very natural course of thought, these intellectual 
men, giving the result of their reflections, went on to set forth a 
summary of certain elementary truths long obscured’ by the struggles 
of passion; they stated clearly what the vast majority of Catholics 
were quietly thinking, what they-were feeling, but could not explain ; 
for if we aim at justice and truth we must never allow the cries of - 
mere factious Catholics to cause us to forget the immense masses of 
well-meaning Catholics for whom the faith belongs to the religious 
- and not to the political domain, we must keep in mind the real Catholic 
people who instinctively give the go-by both to the daily details of 
` politics and to theology, and look to the Gospels, the Missal and the 
Catechism for the direction of their ideals and the rule of their life. 
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The leading thought of this confidential letter was expressed in the 
following sentence: “‘ How far shall we carry our obedience to the 
““law?’ We frankly answer that as Christians we are perhaps 
“bound to carry it further than others; while as citizens it is our duty 
“not to accept it, not to submit to it up to the point where its 
“application may openly violate the rights of our conscience and the 
“rules of our religion.” 

Need I add that those who a few weeks before, at the turn of the 
inventories, could not sufficiently express their admiration for the 
ignorant peasants who had rebelled against this law, took it very ill 
that these Academicians ‘should take it’ upon them to declare their 
views? On the 24th of March the Dzfesa, of Venice, “often called 
“the journal of Pius X.” published a leading article entitled “Brunetiére 
“and Co. and the French bishops,” in which the letter was attacked as 
childish and inopportune (La Croix, 27th March, 1906), and the 
Osservatore Romano of the same date said it could hardly have 
believed that such men would have taken a step “so incorrect.” 

The Count de Mun, in Le Croix, undertook to deliver the grand 
stroke against the “soumdsszonistes,’ but although his article, which 
appeared on the 28th of March, was announced in advance, and 
though the famous clerical organ employed all its means of action to 
get adhesions for him, the result answered! very ill to the efforts of 
the organisers of the movement. Adhesions came in, but they only 
served to throw into relief, by contrast, the weight and authority of 
the names which appeared at the foot of the confidential letter. We 
find here a new advance of the two currents of thought which are 
always found among French Catholics; that of the clericals, noisy, 
clamorous, who seem more anxious to make use of the Church for 
political ends than to serve her, and that of the Catholics, who are 
simply Catholics, for whom the Church is the traditional dispenser of 
religious truth, or esthetic centre of moral activity, or grand school of 
love. If the former, by dint of audacity, effrontery and hubbub 
generally attract public attention, it will not do, I repeat, to forget the 
latter section, who are represented at Paris by the intellectual é/7te, 
and in the country—excepting the mixed districts—by the great mass 
of the Catholic population, and who therefore constitute, after all, the 
majority of the Catholicism of France. It clearly follows from this 
that if these clerical journalists have nothing but contempt, sarcasm 
and vile insinuations” for their “tenderers of advice,” whom they some- 


* In La Vérité Francaise of 30th March the letter is seriously characterised as 
“the fsuit of an intrigue of which it would be interesting to discover the originators.” 
Others who had picked out from among the signatures that of a Mons. Sabatier, 
advocate in the Council of State and in the Court of Cassation, former President of 
the Council of the Order, raised the cry that amongst the supposed Catholics who 
were interfering to control the episcopal decisions was a Protestant of the most 
dangerous kind, who had not hesitated to join in: Paul Sabatier. (See, for instance, 
a long article headed The Catholic Union of Florence,” March 25th, 1906.) } * 

This tendency to discover a plot and obscure machinations in the most straight- 
forward and open proceedings is frequent amongst the clerical Catholics. By 
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times’ call “Lay Cardinals,” sometimes “Green Cardinals,” they will 
not succeed in imposing their commands on more than a fraction of 
the French episcopate. 

Monsignor Turinaz, the Bishop of Nancy, Monsignor Dubillard, the: 
Bishop of Quimper, and Monsignor de Carsalade du Pont, the Bishop 
of Carcassonne, vainly sought with eloquent appeals. to draw their 
colleagues on, but the great majority of the latter waited for the 
general meeting before declaring themselves. The meeting began, 
as, everyone knows, on the 30th of May. 

Whilst the discussions went on, the thoughts of almost all present 
‘reverted again and again to the encyclical Vekementeér, to the result 
of the Parliamentary elections and of the confidential letter. We 
are, in fact, to-day in-complete possession of all that took place at that 
memorable sitting. In spite of the canonical punishments fulminated 
against any who should betray the pontifical secret, the pontifical 
secret has not been kept. The Temps and the Siècle in the last days 
of August gave an account not only of the general _ lines of the. 
discussion, but they were even in a position to publish in their entirety 
the principal secret reports laid before the Assembly, and their revela- 
tions have not been seriously contradicted. 

The Assembly examined in particular a memorandum of Monsignor 
Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen, on the laws regulating associations for 
public worship in Prussia. The celebrated prelate had appealed to 
the judgment of an eminent Catholic lawyer, M. Saleilles, professor of 
Comparative Law at the ‘University of Paris, and had arrived’ at 
the conclusion that Prussian legislation in. matters of worship was 
much more rigorous than the French Act of 1905. So that as 
Pius IX., in the midst of the Kulturkampf, made answer through 
Cardinal Antonelli, on May 3rd, 1875, that it must be tolerated in 
order to avert greater evils—solerari posse ad avertenda graviora 
mala—it was to be hoped that Pius X. would not prove more severe 
in the case of Republican France of 1905. : 

The arguments of the Archbishop and the professor which had 
seemed conclusive to the majority of the French episcopate, did not 
succeed in convincing ‘Pius X. In his encyclical Gravissimo he sets 
himself beforehand against those who will say that the Holy See 
‘refuses to the French what it found no difficulty in BocOrcine to 


others, P 


Ag for thése recriminations and others like them which, as certain 
_ Indications lead Us to believe, will be spread abroad amongst the 


exactly the same process efforts are being made to-day to discredit a admirable 
Petition of a group of French Catholics to Pope Pius X.~ (See 701.) The 
Osservatore Romano. in its issue of the oth of October, heads an article of special . 
solemnity with the title Supplica—Complotio / and announces that Paul Sabatier is 
one of its principal promoters. It is needless to add that, when my turn came, I 
assured the great Roman paper that so far from having any part in the drawing-u 
of this document I was only acquainted with its existence and its wording throug 
the newspapers. , 
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public to disturb their minds, We denounce them, now and hence- 
forward with all Our indignation, as falsehoods, and it is incumbent 
upon you, Venerable Brothers, together with all well-disposed men, 
to refute them lest they deceive the simple and ignorant. 

With regard to the special accusation against the Church of having 
been in quarters other than France more, accommodating in a similar 
case, it is your duty to explain that the Church acted in that way 
because the position was quite different and because in certain 
measure the divine prerogatives of the hierarchy were safeguarded. 


The Holy Father might perhaps’ have done a charitable action if, 
whilst imposing this duty on the bishops, he had pointed out how 
they were to conform to it. One can imagine Monsignor Fuzet, for 
the sake of discipline, obeying the orders of Rome, but one cannot 
picture him finding arguments to demonstrate to his flock that the 
law of 1908 is more intolerable than the Prussian law of 1875. He 
has, however, found one, and one only: he has said that it must be 
so as “the Pope, leader both in word and in conduct, has officially 
“declared that itis so.” But when Monsignor Touchet, the illustrious 
Bishop of Orleans, in his zeal to further the views of the Pope, wrote : 
“People must be either singularly ignorant or remarkably dishonest, 

“as several of the journalists may be, to draw an analogy between the 
“German and the French Associations” (Memorandum on -the 
encyclical of August ioth by Monsignor Touchet, published in the 
Gaulois of 3rd September, and subsequently in pamphlet form), 
thé Archbishop of Rouen published in his Semaine Religieuse an 
article signed E. Prudont (reproduced in the Vze Catholique (6, Rue 
Hallé, Paris) on September 30th) which refutes point by point his 
colleague’s essay. 

These episcopal polemics are most interesting and most significant, 
for they show how artificial the cohesion of the,Church is becoming 
from day to day; its unity is only monand by incessantly repeated 
efforts of will 

Monsignor Touchet in the same EEE EA made a pronounce- 
ment which is worthy of preservation: “Supposing we were reduced 
“to finding no reason comprehensible to us, disturbance on that 
“account ought not take possession of our soul. The Catholic Church 
“is a noble school of obedience; we shall obey in the dark instead of 
“obeying in the light” (p. 9). 

“The Church is a noble school of obedience!” It is just because 
it sees that and nothing but that that our democracy is estranged from 
it more and more every day. Even our peasant-folk are saying that 
‘the chief use of obedience is for our instruction and that if at times 
the father has a right to require obedience of his son in the dark it 
is only provisionally and in order to’ lead him the sooner to the 
light. 
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The memorandum neh together with the one just under dis- 
cussion, principally drew the attention of the assembled episcopate, 
was that of Monsignor F ulbert-Petit, Archbishop of Besancon, on 
the possibility and the expediency. of constituting ecclesiastical 
associations in conformity both with canonical law and with the 
new Act. E. Nourry, the publisher, 14, Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, 
Paris, has announced that he will shortly publish the full text of all the 
documents relating to the first assembly of the bishops. The publicity 
thus given to these rigorously secluded debates would in itself 
constitute a defeat of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, but it will 
be seen later on that it has also seriously affected the moral prestige 
of the Holy See. 

Rome, indéed, after having exacted an oath of secrecy from all who 
attended, did not consider herself bound to keep it, Canonically she 
-had a right, practically it'was a mistake; for if you revedl certain 
fragments of a body of facts, the temptation is forced upon those 
-who are listening to you to fill up the gaps, and, moreover, they are 
inevitably led to imagine that the facts you have suppressed. are 
unfavourable to you. Such was ‘the impression generally created 
when, in its issue of the 14th of August, 1906, the Osservatore 
Romano published, in French, a document entitled: Riposta del? 
Episcopato Francese all Enciclica “Vehementer nos” letta dal? 
Arae SND cardinal Lecot. nel? Assemblea dei Vescovi 
Francesi.* i 

It was not necessary to be a preal adept at historical criticism” to 
perceive that the title was a very poor description of the document. 
From the first few sentences it was obvious that these pages, very 
far from being a sort of résumé of the discussions of the episcopate, 
‘ were nothing more than an address composed beforehand 
by the Cardinal and carried,- perhaps by acclamation, as a 
sort of humble and. enthusiastic act of homage to the. Sovereign 
Pontiff, 

Journalists who know something of the ways of the Curia under- 
stood at once that this document would be followed ‘by the pontifical 
decision to which it was intended to serve as a sort of preface, not 
to say foundation. 

The very. next day (August 15th, 1906): the -Osservatore 
Romano and the whole of the French Catholic Press published 
the encyclical Gravissimo dated August ioth. At the first 
perusal the astonishment was immense, except amongst the 


* Reply of the French eaiucopate to the encyclical Vehementer HOS read by His 
Eminence Cardinal Lecot in the Assembly of French Bishops.” The Croéx of the’ 
15th and 16th of August published-the greater part of this document, also giving it the 
misleading title: ‘Declaration of the Bishops of France,” when: it - ‘ought at the 
utmost to have said: “ Address, drawn up by Cardinal Lecot, and sent to the Pope: 
on behalf of the Bishops of France.” 
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intransigent clerical party. The new encyclical addressed to the 
bishops was nothing but a feeble edition of the bull Vekementer. 
The one had condemned the law.on principle, the other absolutely 
prohibited all attempt to submit. After this edict to the clergy 
of France closing all the ways that lay open before them, the Pope, 
without indicating any alternative, confined himself once again to 
requiring the complete obedience of all Catholics. 

The point which raised to the highest pitch the astonishment and 
emotion of those who concern themselves with the religious events 
of the day was the paragraph Pius X. devoted to the caine! of the 
bishops :— 


After having condemned, as in duty bound, this iniquitous 
law, We have examined with the greatest care into the question 
whether the articles of the said law left Us at least some opening 
for the organisation of the religious life of France in a way that 
would place the sacred principles on which the Holy Church 
rests out of reach of attack. With this object it seemed good 
to Us both to take the opinion of the united episcopate and to 
lay down, for your general assembly, the points which should 
be the principal subject of your deliberations. And now, having 
ascertained your view, as well as that of several of the cardinals, 
and having maturely reflected and besought with fervent’ prayers 
the Father of Light, We see that We must fully confirm with 
Our apostolic authority the almost unanimous decision of your 
assembly. 

Therefore in regard to the associations for public worship 
such as the law prescribes, We declare absolutely that they cannot 
be formed without violating the sacred rights. which involve 
the very life of the Church. (Quoted from La Vérité Francaise, 
August r5th, 1906.) 


We see that We must fully confirm with Our apostolic authority 
the almost unanimous decision of your assembly. More than one 
well-disposed man read and re-read those lines, with a disturbed 
and uneasy feeling, unable to believe his eyes, comparing the 
wordings of the different papers to see if some printer’s error had 
not altered the sense of the phrase; but no, the French text was 
indeed an exact translation of the Latin text. Unable then to admit 
the idea that the Pope could have deliberately, cynically, and in face 
of all the bishops,-tampered with the facts, men asked whether the 
he was not the invention of all those liberal anti-clerical papers 
which had reported rogos of the Assembly of the Bishops that by 
the crushing majority of 22 votes the French episcopate had decided 
in favour of a plan for associations of worship, canonical as well as 
legal, in. virtue of which they would be ane to submit to 
the law. 

Such were the thoughts and anxieties of the majority of those 
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who were interested in these questions.when the Szécfe and the 
Temps (23rd-28th August) published a detailed account of the first -, 
meeting’ of the Bishops and reproduced the wholé text of the 
principal documents. There was no resisting the evidence, which 
established the fact that the great majority of the French episcopate, 
in spite of all efforts to dirèct them into another way, had pronounced , 
for a loyal trial of the new law passed by Parliament. 

These precise and irrefutable documents, which anyone could go 
and verify with the originals at the offices of the newspapers which 
published them, created an enormous sensation. The most serious 
and moderate Paris paper, the Temps, on August 25th, began an 
article with these words :— 


The revelations now being published of the Bishops’ Assembly 
do not redound to the glory.of the pontificate. According to the 
encyclical of Pius X., the bishops had voted not only against 
the associations for worship but also ‘against ‘‘ every other kind 
of association which should be both legal and canonical.” “Now 
it is being proved that this assertion is contrary to the truth. 

. With whatever reservations and restrictions one may 
_attempt to repair the disaster of these revelations, the fact 
remains that in a solemn act of the Church the Vatican has 
attempted to deceive public opinion, and has, in any case, 
employed’ miserable subterfuges. ‘The time was indeed not very 
well chosen for further minimising by such proceedings the 
prestige of-the Holy See. å 


I quote this criticism from the well-known paper as of mere 
documentary right and in order to show with what severity the 


- encyclical has been judged by an organ which has always been 


distinguished for its antipathy to ecclesiastical polemic and for its 


‘efforts to keep Catholicism distinct from clericalism. 


For my own_part, I accept fully the somewhat laborious* explana- 
tions furnished by the Catholic Papers. ‘I willingly admit that-in 
speaking of ‘the “almost unanimous decision” of the Bishops’ 
Assembly, Pius X. was alluding to the address drawn up by. Cardinal 
Lecot. No, there was no lie; but in estimating an address to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, an act of high courtesy’ which has become the rule 
in all Catholic congresses, as a decision of the episcopate, Pius X. 
has from a practical point of view made a mistake which would be 
inexplicable to the ordinary man, all the more because a Pope is not 
hurried to give an answer and has around him counsellors’ both 
numerous and experienced. . 

No, there was no'lie, but we have a right to say that if the 
revelations had not occurred, the histonans of the future—in basing 
their account of the Bishops’ Assembly on so authoritative a document 


* See for instance in Z Univers of the 26th, an article entitled “Précision.” 
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as the encyclical—would have been led to give us an entirely false 
idea. 

Now, for good morals it is not enough not to tell a lie, one must 
manage so that those who repeat our words are not innocently 
exposed to the commission of gross errors. 

By the law of December 11th, 1905, the French Parliament 
separated two bodies, the Church and the State. By his bull 
Gravissimo Pius X. has cut himself off from the majority—major et 
sentor pars, to use canonical language—of the French episcopate, 
from the intellectual Catholic éZi¢e, and from the enormous majority 
of French citizens who with such enthusiasm sent back to the 
Chamber of Deputies those who had voted for the cursed law. Of 
these two separations the most serious 1s perhaps not the one one 
would think. 

That those who in old times discussed thè texts relating to the 
infallibility in order to prove that none of the acts of Leo. XII, 
was a decision ex cathedra, and who to-day act as if the simplest 
words of Pius X. were dogmatic pronouncements, should rejoice with 
admiration and enthusiasm I can easily understand. Ui Petrus iði 
Ecclesia! Where Peter is, where the Pope is, there, say they, is 
the Church. With the faith they have, they have good reason to 
rejoice, for their faith is going to be put to the test. A very near 
future will tell us whether a Pope, even if he have, like Pius X, 
many claims to admiration, can govern the Church without taking 
into account either the sentiments of the episcopate or the views of. 
the Catholic people ; and whether the best means of bringing about a 
union of wills is not to begin by shedding light into minds and hearts. 
Certainly we are not unaware of what miracles Catholic discipline 
is capable, but we carry our incredulity so far as to believe them, 
_ ike other miracles, striking but short-lived, and followed very 

frequently by painful sequels. 

Catholic discipline has induced silence. After the encyclical 
Gravissimo there was another full meeting of the French episcopate 
(September 4th to yth). Cardinal Merry del Val, in presenting his 
report of this assembly, will have been in a position to say to the 
Pope: “Order reigns ...in Paris.” Unanimity also. And this 
unanimity reminds me of another, that of our Chamber of Deputies, 
on July 7th, 1898, when it decided to placard the speech of 
M. Cavaignac on the Dreyfus case. We all know what followed 
immediately after that. ` 

Unanimity of irresolution, impotence, intimidation, fear! I will 
not be so cruel as to analyse here the joint letter of their eminences 
the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops of France to the clergy and 
the faithful in their dioceses.* The Croix was hysterical with 


* The text of it was published by E Figaro on Sept. 19th, and on the-following 
day by the other papers. 
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enthusiasm for this document, and in alluding to Monsignor 
Deramecourt, Bishop of Soissons, who had just died, it exclaimed: 
“Heaven will praise the signatory who has just appeared before, 
ae G O d.” 

Alas! On the same page of the same issue the paper was no 
less hysterical with indignation against those who had attempted to 
sully the memory of the abbé Delarue.” In the news of the day 
printed in large letters it says: “We have made inquiries which have 
“resulted in the final evidence . . . that the romance of the school- 
“mistress 1s nothing but an abominable calumny.” I should not 
have dreamed of making the slightest reference in this-article to this. 
unattractive personage if it had not afforded a particularly striking 
proof of the disingenuousness with which this well-known clerical 
paper declares its adhesion to evidence of facts which are found to be 
false a few days later.t — 

I have said elsewhere that the separation of Church and State 
had already been achieved in fact before it had been inscribed in a 
law. We have had fresh proof of this. By their attitude after the 
encyclical Gravisstmo, the official representatives of the Church have 
astounded their fellow-citizens to a degree at which astonishment 
‘becomes embarrassing and almost a scandal. Indeed, those of us 
who regard believers with the greatest sympathy have not always 
been able to understand the parades of submission which we have 
witnessed. No one of course expected a partial or general resist- 


a 


* The abbé Delarue, curé of Chatenay (Seine et Oise) disappeared on July 23rd. 
The efforts made to find him had Buble vain, discussions took place in the Press; 
some said he had been assassinated, others suggested that it was a case of a love 
affair. From the 8th of August on, the Croix said: “Itis certain that there has been a 
crime and that theft was the motive of the assassination of the worthy curé of Chatenay. 
Later on (Sept. 20th) in reply to the newspapers which reported that he had been 
joined by a schoolmistress, Mdile. Frémont, it described him as “a priest after God’s 
own heart,” and went so far as to repeat abominable charges against the juge 
d instruction ; He certainly knows the guilty parties, but he has been commissioned 
to hold his tongue. That is why every possible means is being found to support the 
legend of the love affair. 


t In the issue of Sept. 2oth, the text of the Joint Letter of the Episcopate and the 
reflections to which it gives rise in the Cyozx are in some measure bound up with 
the paragraph just under discussion and with an article by M. A. Janne, one of the 
important personages on the editorial staff who had been specially dispatched to 
Chatenay to clear up the mystery. f 

These gentlemen of the Croix are capable of seeing, it seems, that when people 
read in their columns that “the romance of the schoolmistress, Mdlle Frémont,” was . 
“nothing but infamy,” that “she had gone to her brother at Aubervilliers, 4, Rue du 
Landy,” such accuracy of detail must carry conviction with all their readers. The 
greater number were seized with hatred for the “evil-minded journalists” who had 
spread abroad such abominable rumours. But how is it that they cannot perceive 
that all this anger and indignation must turn against the editors of the Crozx, when 
four days after, at the very moment when a requiem service for the abbé DeMrue 
was being celebrated with great pomp at Chatenay, he was discovered full of life at 
Brussels, and Mdlle, Frémont at his side? How is it they cannot perceive, above 
all, that those of their readers who think a little must be rather anxious? Are they 
not capable of reflecting that people to whom such unfortunate experiences occur 
with regard to humble earthly events are no more infallible guides when more 
difficult questions are involved? ) 
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ance on the part of the episcopate, but one would have wished for a 
little discretion, reserve, pride, about the submission. The prestige 
of the apostolic See would not be lessened if one could see it 
surrounded with more sons and fewer slaves. People who adhere 
completely to-day to views which are quite the opposite of those 
they held yesterday—for we wish to believe them sincere—are 
perhaps saints, but they are not men. We would rather not have 
them to direct the education of our sons; these are not the taber- 
nacles in which the sacred host is deposited; these are not dynamic 
‘and fertile characters who have. wrestled for self-conquest hour after 
hour, who have probed through the depths of their heart and 
conscience to the unshakable rock of virile convictions. 

The poor bishops who surround poor Pius X. and raise their 
unceasing protests, whilst he repeats to them endlessly: “Be united, 
“T love you well, I bless you, I dearly love France,” look rather like 
people celebrating a ritual of which they have forgotten the meaning, 
like a court in which the grand marshal, the chamberlain, the, 
equerries pass their time in performing useless and complicated 
ceremonies, and whose life would have no further object should the 
, etiquette one day fail them. And as amongst these priests 

‘and prelates there are some who are our brothers, our relations, 

our friends, we cannot refrain from thinking what they might have 
been if instead of being in the Church they had taken their place 
in life. 

“Ah, how well I know that the present Church can be very 
happily described in the saying: “The Church is a Government.” 
That is certainly a definition that the prophet Isaiah never foresaw, 
that Christ never gave, but what matter! It is correct and it will 
remain correct until the time comes for people to recognise that a 
government implies two things, the governors and the governed. 
Will the: day come when the governors will fail the governed? I 
rather doubt it. Pius X. in his humility wept before he put on the 
tiara, but he donned it all the same. I am inclined then. to think 
that it is the governed who will fail the governors. One has only 
to open one’s eyes to see that in France, at least, their ranks are 
singularly thinned out. They do not rebel, they go away. They 
go away without its even occurring to them to say that they are 
going, so natural does departure seem. 

But Rome is full of joy, Rome, which some months ago at the 
arrival of each courier anxiously feared striking defections, now feels 
reassured and sings Te Deums; whilst Pius X. in the tribunal of his 
heart no doubt blesses a law which ‘has enabled the Catholic troops 
to manoeuvre with such marvellous unity; it appears to him the 
manifest result of divine protection. 

Will his joy be of long duration? It is to be doubted. It is certainly 
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quite true that the schisms which were feared have not occurred. 
The Old Catholic party and the Protestants seem absorbed in other 
things, and have not thought of profiting by the circumstances to 
attempt a vigorous effort of “ penetration” with respect to the Roman 
Church. The initiative of M. des Houx and other’ organisers of 
associations for worship outside the hierarchy has scarcely achieved 
success even among the curious, though this has been the dead 
season of the year for the Press. Does it mean that the union, 
the cohesion of the Church is stronger than ever at the present 
moment? One must be singularly unobservant -of the reality’ 
of things to think so. We have seen above what profound 
divergencies there are between Monsignor Fuzet and Monsignor 
Touchet. Analogous instances might be quoted ‘from all over 
France. . 

The schismatical associations for public worship have received a 
check for the very good reason that the crisis which is exercising 
France at this moment, far from being an ecclesiastical crisis 
reaching its periphery, threatening the somewhat political and - 
transitory institutions of the Church, is a fundamental crisis. 
What mistakes might one not commit if one went to discuss 
Church property and its disposal with all those young priests whose 
fevered souls are facing the most difficult problems, with those 
bishops who are dreaming in anguish in their solitary palaces of the ` 
ruins which are falling in heaps and who cry out: “Now, O Lord, it 
“is enough, take away my spirit.* What a mistake it would be to 
go and talk to them of paltry attempts to organise ridiculous schisms. 
Their anxieties are on a higher plane! They are being brought to 
examine with trembling into the very meaning of a Church and of 
authority. People do not waste their time on insignificant ‘details 
when they are hesitating as to the very bases on which their 
intellectual, moral and religious life has been founded. 

_ Thus there are amongst the clergy of France thousands of priests 
whose hearts are Catholic, apostolic, Roman, but whose intelligence 
is lay, or rather laicised, and who, at’ every effort to re-establish 
internal unity, feel that a new strip of the territory of their soul has 
been lost to the former authority. “Indietro non si torna. To draw 
“back is impossible,” said a great and holy Italian*Bishop who had 
just as much right to become Pope as Cardinal-Sarto. Indietro non 


* I am in a position to affirm, for instance, that Monsignor Le Camus died of 
` bitterness after the second meeting of the bishops. In a few words this is what 
happened. Some months ago the Bishop of La Rochelle went to Rome to submit 
varous projects to the Pope. Pius X. gave them his entire assent. Was this a 
misunderstanding ? One must believe so, as, at the time of the second full meeting 
of the episcopate, Cardinal Richard read, at the express command of the pontiff, the 
transcription of a cypher telegram, in which the recent measures of Monsignor 
Le Camus were vigorously reproved. The bishop immediately declared his complete 
submission, not without adding, however, that he thought he was acting with the 
explicit consent of the pontiff. This took place on Thursday, Sept. 6th; Monsignor 
Le Camus died on the 28th of the same month of cardiac hemorrhage. 


` 
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si torna is a melancholy farewell to the past, but it is also a virile 
greeting to the future. 

The Pope and the Roman congregations may be “the leaders of 
“speech and of conduct,” but there is a realm which is escaping them 
more and more, that of thought. Neither in exegesis nor in doctrine 
have the decisions of the Roman congregations resulted in solving 
problems or in shedding light. And many of the seminarists who 
stream into Rome from all parts of the world, reading between 
the lines, as the tales* run through the Eternal City of how the 
most delicate questions of conscience and of history are treated by 
the congregations of the Index or of the Holy Office, come to ask 
themselves what such decrees can be worth, passed sometimes as they 
are by a contemptuous majority, and where those who have studied 
the questions must beat a retreat before the opinion of a cardinal who 
is on principle opposed to anything that might trouble his intellectual 
peace.t 

The foundations of the Church have not been overthrown by 
her adversaries, but here are her most devoted sons feeling as it were 
paralysed.f These are neither schismatics nor rebels, they are quite 
the contrary; and it is precisely because they desire that their union 
with authority shall be true and complete, and not the submission of the 
mercenary or the idle, that the present moment is both so grave and 
so new. | : 

e it is not in the direction of any heresy, ancient or modern, that the 
men of whom I speak are tending; they are not suffering from 
unbelief or religious, decline; they are growing in expectation and 
preparation for a religious future more beautiful, more true, more 
Catholic. That is why the agitations of the French clergy, the 

* There are also the printed and signed memoranda, for I will not discuss 
anonymous and often unworthy pieces, such as the series of Libro nero of 1905-1906. 
Ecclesiastical circles have not forgotten the enormous sensation created by the 
teeta a and copious complaints of a very illustrious Catholic, M. Henri Lasserre, 
istorian, of Lourdes, against the Index. I have before me his volume in duodecimo 
of 445 pages, entitled “Memoranda to His Holiness. Confidential copy for the Holy 
Father.” Onlookers who would like to picture to themselves how the Holy Congre- 


gations work and judge under Pius X. can see what has been published of the Acts 
of the Apostolic Research, or of the Holy Congregation of the Council. See, for 


instance, * fas ar e Giustificazioni richieste a Mgr. Faloci Pulignani nel Settembre, 
1905, dalla S. Congregazioné del concillio. erni. Tip, Co-operativa, in 4to, 
84 pp., 1906.” 


t See, for example, the latest decree of the Biblical Commission on the question 
of the Pentateuch. 


¢ At the hour of sending these pages to press I find in Ze Journal of 
October 19th an article by M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in which the ideas which I have just 
put forward are expressed in a masterly manner. I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote the following paragraph: “It is not alone by the gravity of her disagreement 
with the civil power in France, in Spain and elsewhere that the Church is endangered. 
She is experiencing an internal crisis to which she would wish, vainly, to close her 
eyes, and which places her ina condition of conspicuous inferiority at the very time 
when she seems desirous of engaging in a struggle with the authorities. In the 
famous prophecy of Malachi, the reign of Pope Pius X. is entitled Zgnis ardens 
(devouring fire), and that of his successor Religio defopulata (religion without 
followers), ‘To-day a ‘burning fever’ is, indeed, raging in the body of Catholicism. 
Whether the movement is salutary or harmful one can not yet say.’ 
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splendid organisation of the Belgian Catholics, the power of the 
centre in Germany inspire them with feelings the very opposite of 
admiration or sympathy, Sure of themselves, sure of their faith, 
sure that their communion with the real Church is in some sort a 
physical fact of which they have daily experience, an experience 
blessed but often sorrowful, they feel within themselves the: right 
and the duty of acting upon the Church, to warn her when they are 
hungry, to cry aloud to her when the bread which has thus far 
sufficed suffices no longer. l 

Of this state of mind we had a striking proof not many weeks ago 
in the “Appeal of a group of French Catholics to Pope Pius X.’* 
We can well understand the opposition and the anxieties roused in 
conservative circles, but we can only condole with those who have 
failed to see either its literary beauty or the loftiness of its inspira- 
tion, or its restrained emotion, or its overflowing affection, or its 
high French spirit, who have not perceived how its severity was 
tempered by its profound and unutterable filial tenderness for the 
Vicar of Christ. Pius X. himself, with his loving and mystical soul, 
at least felt that, if it be true, as it is said, that-he was more deeply 
moved by the Appeal than by the remonstrance of the: French 
Ambassador. And what are we to say of the men who in order to 
decry it have peremptorily declared that it was the fruit of some 
dark intrigue and an unworthy manceuvre of enemies of the Church ?* 

No; I cannot and will not believe that the publicists who speax 
in this way—-however near they may stand to the apostolic throne— 
are the true exponents of Holy Church, that the ears of our old 
Mother are so unused to the voice of her children that she prefers 
the flatteries of mercenaries to the outspoken freedom of the most 
vigorous and disinterested of her sons, The time will come when of 
the mountains of articles written on the present crisis not a scrap 
will remain, when all the official documents about the Separation 
will sleep peacefully in the chests of archives; and I fancy that 
when that time comes this Appeal will take its place in history and 
our descendants will read and re-read it when they want to under- 
stand what at the commencement of the twentieth century were the 
aspirations of the younger clergy of France. 


* This document appeared in full in the Temps of September 2nd, in several 
journals on the next day, and afterwards in a pamphlet published by E. Nourry, 14, 
‘Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, Paris, IX. (25 centimes). e have seen above how a 
certain section of the Press has tried to belittle its significance. 


+ Osservatore Romano, October oth. This article of the Roman newspaper *was 
translated in full in the Vérzťé of October 11th. Anyone who wishes to form an idea 
of the pitch of wrath reached by some of the organs may read the article in the Vérité 
of September 8th, entitled, “A New Liberal Scandal”; I transcribe the last few 
ines of it, “What silly and insolent gibberish! Itis the work of a handful of fools, 
stupid and senseless, or else of minds possessed by a Satanic pride. Get thee 
behind me!” In the same tone, M. Drumont (Libre Parole, September 2nd) spoke 
of the “unheard-of audacity of the Jewish-Free-Mason-Huguenot manceuvre.” 
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Here is the text :— 


In lifting our voice towards your Apostolic throne, Holy 
Father, we, who respect even divisions which we deplore, would 
separate ourselves’ from those mischief-making Catholics whose 
blindness has brought us into an abyss. History, which will 
judge ‘between us and them, will condemn their lack of 
Christianity as much as their lack of judgment. At the same 
time we are resolved not to be confounded with those accommo- 
dating Catholics whose complaisant language or equivocal silence 
is not what should be expected from their sense of religion or 
from a clear-sighted patriotism. We are moved by our ‘love of 
the Church of which, after all, there is no more reason to despair 
in our country than elsewhere. We are equally moved by the 
sacred interests of France, as noble a country to-day as she has 
been in the past. And if it be true that the vote of the bishops 
under the Concordat, when they found themselves confronted 
by a law of‘their own country, has drawn from you the cry— 
intended as a reproach, but which will remain their finest 
eulogism, ‘‘ They have acted like Frenchmen!” know, Holy 
Father, that the real France, which does ‘not join leagues, or 
agitate, or intrigue, which thinks and works, was on that 
occasion absolutely in accord with her bishops. 

The most wonderful of all the daughters of olden France, 
whom our little children invoke on their knees and whom you will 
shortly elevate into a saint to be prayed to in the churches— 
Joan of Arc—was moved to tears when she heard the archangels 
descended from heaven to tell her of ‘‘ the great pity that there 
was for the kingdom of France.” Forgive us, Father of all 
Christians, if we have dared to speak to you, while there is yet 
time, of the great pity which is at this moment in the souls of 
the chiefs of our dioceses and the best of the faithful, in the souls 
of our wives, our daughters and our mothers, in ‘the souls of 
all who understand that the concerns of Catholicism are with 
us bound up with the destinies of our great country and of a 
civilisation which will never deny the principles of the French 
Re lution, but which derives its origin from a more distant and 
a lot.’er source, from the Gospel and from the very heart 
of Chris‘. 


The authors of this Appeal have not made their names known. 
Personally I have been sorry for it, for I should have liked to know 
to whom unbiassed Frenchmen—and there are still some such—owe 
their thanks for its pages. But when I witnessed the fury—without 
a trace of sympathy—with which the janissaries of clericalism hunted 
for the authors, I understood how wisely they acted, in remaining 
fora time anonymous. It-must,not be misunderstood: they are not 
afraid of external penalties, such as deprivation, suspension, etc.; 
these they would patiently endure; but there is another punishment 
which they would not incur—ostracism. Catholics they are ; 
Catholics they intend to remain. In their soul and conscience they 
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feel their right to remain in their mother’s house, and own their duty 
not to abandon it to the strangers and bastards who have- invaded it. 
What matter the names or position of those who have penned these 
pages, if what they haye written be the truth? People are shocked, 
it seems, by the praises which they have received from the organs of 
the Left. Perhaps those who believe in the infallibility of that sign 
would do well to remember that one, a certain Jesus of Nazareth, 
scandalised exceedingly the purists of his day by eating with . 
_ publicans and people of bad. life and even by not repelling their 
homage. , l ” 
PAUL SABATIER. 


ae 


LETTERS OF BUSINESS. 


“HE second recommendation of the recently-issued Report of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline runs as 
follows :— 


2. Letters of Business should be issued-to the Convocations 
with instructions : (a) to consider the preparation of a new rubric 
regulating the ornaments (that is to say, the vesture) of the 
ministers of the Church, at the times of their ministrations, with 
° a view to its enactment by Parliament; and (b) to frame, with a 

view to their enactment by Parliament, such modifications in the 
existing law relating to the conduct of Divine Service and to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend to secure the 
greater elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England and of its present needs 
seems to demand. 

It would be most desirable for the early dealing with these 
important subjects that the Convocations should sit together, 
and we assume that they would take counsel with the Houses 
of Laymen. 


It has been announced im the papers that this recommendation is 
forthwith to be acted upon. The Government, in compliance with 
the request of the two Archbishops, has undertaken to advise the 
King to issue Letters of Business, and, in stating this decision, has 
added the significant declaration that “His Majesty’s Government 
“retains its complete freedom of judgment” as to whether any action 
shaJl be taken upon the reply of Convocation. Accordingly the 
Convocations are to meet in the course of November, and the 
Archbishop will propose the appointment of a Joint Committee to - 
consider procedure. - “Business” is the technical term for making a 
Canon, and, though Convocation may discuss freely any subject it 
will, discussion cannot mature into action without the express 
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sanction of the State expressed in formal Letters of Business from 
the Sovereign. Convocation then, in the words of the Guardian :— 


now finds itself committed to the extremely important, but 
excessively difficult and delicate, task of framing a new Orna- 
ments Rubric, and such modifications in the character of our 
services as “‘ a reasonable recognition-of the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England and of its present needs seems to 
demand.” It is a great and grave undertaking, the-results of 
which may conceivably have the most serious influence upon the ' 
future of the English Church. l l 


. What is Convocation? Who are its members, and how do they 
acquire their character as such? ~ What are their qualifications for 
revising the Reformation in those particulars which come most near 
to the English people, the methods of public worship in the parish 
churches? What moral authority will attach to their action? Such 
questions as these will certainly be stirring in many minds, and this 
article is designed as a slight contribution towards answering them. 


: af 


I. .ORIGIN. OF CONVOCATION. 


The Convocations exist to-day practically as they existed in the 
thirteenth century when, under the strong fashioning hand of the 
English Justinian; they first came into existence. It is worth while 
to recall the circumstances under which they were called into being. 
We may learn what these were in the calm and lucid pages of Sur 
greatest constitutional historian, Bishop Stubbs. He traces the 
gradual separation of interest and constitutional procedure between 
the clergy and the test of the nation. In the earliest period of the 
national history there had existed a very intimate association between 
the two. Bishop and alderman sat side by side in the shiremoot, and, 
though of course the distinction between spiritual law and secular 
was recognised ‘in theory,. they amalgamated the administration so 
‘successfully that in practice there was unity. With the Norman 
Conquést, which had the character of a Papal crusade, all this was 
changed. The clergy were professionalised on the approved Roman 
model, and the long conflict between Church and State on the subject 
ọf clerical immunities began. It became an object of clerical 
‘ambition to organise the clerical ordtr as a separate estate, which 
added to the distinctiveness of interest, which marked off one- lay 
estate from another, a mysterious and elastic sanctity of professional 
character, and thus superimposed a religious right on a political 
conveniénce. While this. tendency to isolation was powerful among 
the clergy, there was another tendency of a different character 
operating in 'the same direction in the secular sphere. “The standing 
problem of government is always financial, and in the middle ages 
this was notoriously the casé. How to bring all the property of the 
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country under taxation, and to transfer as much as possible of it out 
of the pockets of its owners into the royal: exchequer, without 
rousing such resentments as might move them to rebellion and shake 
the stability of the throne, was the question of questions for a 
medizval English king. | . 


The taxable property of the clergy was either in land, which, 
whether held by the usual temporal services or in free alms, 
shared .the liability of the rest of the land, or in tithes and 
offerings. So long as the land only was taxed, the bishops might 
constitutionally act with the baronage, paying scutages for their 
military fiefs and carucages for their lands held by other tenure. 
When taxation began to affect the spiritual revenue, it touched 
the clergy generally in a point in which the laity had nothing in 
common with them. It provoked a professional jealousy which 
later history abundantly justified. Just as the taxation of 
movables led to the constitutional action of the commons, so the 
taxation of spirituals developed the constitutional action of the 
clergy.* 


In the case of the clergy there were two taxing authorities, the King 
and the Pope, and these, though sometimes in conflict, were commonly 
- agreed in concerting measures for rendering their common property 
in clerical possessions as productive as possible. When John ended 
his long quarrel with the Papacy by surrendering his kingdom, the 
clergy felt the effects. 


K 


e As soon as the pope and king were at peace, the long struggle 
began between the clergy and their united taskmasters, both of 
whom saw the wisdom of humoring them in their desire to 
separate their interests from those of the laity. . . . It was from 
applications for grants from the spirituality that the custom 
arose of assembling the clergy in distinct assemblies for secular 
business, which so largely influenced the history of both Parlia- 
ment and Convocation. . . . Successive valuations of ecclesi- 
astical property, spiritual as well as temporal, were made. The 
discussion of public questions in ecclesiastical assemblies became 
more frequent as the constitution of those assemblies took form 
and consistency under oppression. . .. It was by action on 
these occasions that the clerical estate worked out its distinct 
organisation as an estate of the realm, asserting and possessing 
deliberative, legislative and taxing powers, and in so doing 
provided some not unimportant precedents for Parliamentary 
action under like circumstances. f 


Edward I. was both a bold and successful warrior and a legislator 
of the first order. Perhaps a calm consideration of his work will 
lead to the conclusion that of all English sovereigns he is best 
entitled to be called great. His policy abroad reacted on his policy 
at home. Wars have ever been the most potent instruments for the 
achievement of civic liberty, for the expenses they entail on those 
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who conduct them compel the subordination of all other interests: to 
the single and indispensable task of raising money. Ultimately on 
the grand arena.of history, as on the lesser stage of private and 
municipal life, it is the man who pays the piper who calls the’ tune. 
Concessions of franchise have accompanied and: followed costly wars. 
That Scotland and Wales might be brought under the sceptre of 
England, and the political unity of-the island secured, the whole 
wealth of the nation had to be’ brought under contribution. The 
House of Commons and: the Convocations, and even in some sense 
the House of Lords, are all the creations of one and the same 
masterful ruler, and all owed their origin in the first instance to the 
financial exigencies into which he was brought by the wars he waged. 
| His first design was to assemble the representatives of . the 
beneficed clergy as members of Parliament, and for some while there 
was great uncertainty as to the form in which clerical representation 
should be perpetuated in the constitutional system ofthe country. 


The National Council, as it existed at the end of the reign 
of Edward I., was a Parliamentary assembly consisting of three 
„bodies : the clergy represented by the bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, and proctors; the baronage, spiritual and temporal; 
thé’ commons of the realm represented by the knights of the 
shire and the elected citizens and burgesses; and in addition to . 
all these, as attendant on the king and summoned to give 
counsel; the justices and other members of the continual council. 


Bishop Stubbs points out the advantages which followed from the. 
refusal of the clergy thus to sit and vote with the laity :— 


If the clergy had been content to vote their taxes in Parliament 
instead of Convocation, they might' have been involved in a 
perpetual struggle for equality with the Commons, which would 
have left both at the mercy of the crown and baronage. By 
taking their stand on their spiritual vantage ground they lost 
much of their direct influence in the Parliament itself, but so 
long as their chiefs sat with the baronage and enjoyed a 
monopoly of the highest offices of State, they retained more than 
an equitable share of political power. On the other hard, their 
resolution to grant money in Convocation only secured for 
them ‘a certain right of meeting whenever Parliament was called 
a for the, same purpose, and that right of meeting. involved the 
-right of petitioning and, within certain limits, of legislating 

for themselves.* 


Not’to labour constitutional antiquities, it aoe: for our present 
purpose to fasten attention on the fact that the dominating* con- 
sideration, which determined the origin and, to some extent, the form 
of the Convocations, was the necessity of bringing under taxation the 
. property of the clergy. It is no doubt the case that from of old time 
the clergy had been accustomed to meet in synods and councils for 
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the transaction of spiritual business, legislation on faith and morals 
and other ecclesiastical concerns, and it is certain that this older 
custom was grafted on to the newer constitutional practice, so that 
the Convocations came to have a double character, and the import- 
ance which attached to them as money-voting bodies was carried over 
to their action as spiritual assemblies. Still it remains important to 
remember that the original purpose, which the Convocations were 
created to serve, no longer exists, and that, to this extent, those 
venerable assemblies are truly described as anachronisms. It is 
difficult for a generation which is becoming weary of pathetic 
descriptions of clerical poverty, and hears nothing more often than 
earnest pleas for increasing the number of the clergy, to realise the 
power and prestige of the medieval Church of England If I still 
quote Bishop Stubbs, it is because I thus protect myself from all 
legitimate suspicion of exaggeration or even inaccuracy :— 

The social importance of the clergy in England during the 
Middle Ages rested on a wider basis than was afforded by their 
constitutional position. The clergy, as a body, were very rich; 
the proportion of direct taxation borne by them amounted to 
nearly a third of the whole direct taxation of the nation; they 
possessed in fhe constitution of Parliament and Convocation a 
great amount of political power, a majority in the House of 
Lords, a recognised organisation as an estate of Parliament, and 
two taxing and legislating assemblies in the provincial Convo- 
cations; they had on their great estates jurisdictions and 
franchises equal to those of the great nobles, and in the spiritual 
courts a whole system of judicature, parallel to the temporal 
judicature but more inquisitorial, more deeply penetrating, and 
taking cognisance of every act and every relation of men’s lives. 
They had great immunities also, and a corporate cohesion which 
gave strength and dignity to the meanest member of the class. 
One result of these advantages was the existence of an 
exceedingly large number of clergymen, or men in holy orders.* 

The population of England at the end of the thirteenth century 
probably did not exceed 2,500,000, and these were ministered to in 
religion by some 8,000 parish clergy, besides an immense host of 
stipendiary priests, and the members of about 900 monastic estab- 
lishments. There are now rather less than 15,000 parish priests, 
assisted by about 8,000 curates, and besides these parochial clergy 
there is nothing but a few score professors, lecturers, and school- 
masters. The nation now numbers at least 32,000,000 souls, and its 
wealth has increased beyond comparison. All. these considerations 
desetve to be taken into account when an attempt is made to estimate 
the qualification of the Convocations for doing national work, that is, 
for deciding on matters which affect the national life as a whole. I 
have sometimes reflected that, in order to secure any adequate parallel 
to the medieval Convocation, it would be necessary to combine in a 
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single assembly the representatives of all the learned professions, and — 
add to them some leading diplomatists and literary men. . Certainly 
the great monastic orders, including in that term the mendicants and 
preachers, are, to some extent and on their best side, represented in 
the modern nation by the Nonconformist Churches, and-if a fair 
representation of the national Christianity were to be secured, such 
as was secured in the Convocations of the medizvak Church, it 
would undoubtedly be requisite to include deputies from those 
churches also. We must, howeyer, abandon speculations of this kind, 
and examine more closely the actual constitution of the. Convocations. 


Il. COMPOSITION: OF THE CONVOCATIONS. 


For convenience sake I will limit myself to the Convocation ot 
Canterbury, in which I have enjoyed the. privilege of a seat for the 
last four years. The Convocation of York is somewhat more popular 
` in composition, but its smaller numbers and its remoteness from the 
seat of Government have throughout its history reduced its import- 
ance. The history of Convocation is practically the history -of the 
. Convocation of Canterbury. The members of the latter, according 
to the official list of the present house, number 175, of whom 96 are 
ex-official, and 79 elected. ‘The composition of the house is as 
follows :— 

25 Deans. l l 
1 Provost- (Eton). ° 
yo Archdeacons. 
25 Proctors for Chapters. 
s4 Proctors fòr Clergy. 


175 
Tt will Be seen that of the elected proctors no less thar 25 are repre- 
sentatives of cathedral and collegiate foundations. These; perhaps, 
should be reckoned among the ex-official members. In that case the 
respective proportions of ex-official ‘and elected members will be—. 


Ex-offcial  eciccsdanswiandorsewsateeecone 121 
Elected _...... AA EEPE vonxdoneas 54 


_’ If, however, we adopt the more useful classification of parochial and 


non-parochial, and reckon the archdeacons among the former, we 
arrive at this result :— , 
` Representatives of the Parochial Clergy ...........:c0eceeceeees 124 - 

. Representatives of Cathedral and Collegiate Foundations 51 

The Convocation consists of two Houses: the Upper House com- 
posed of the Diocesan Bishops, as well Peers of Parliament as not; 
and the Lower House composed as we have stated. The President. 
of the Convocation is the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the 
Prolocutor of the Lower House is presented on election for approval. 
In the President’s hands almost absolute power is lodged. He draws 
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up the programme of business, and can at any time prorogue the 
Convocation. The influence of the Bishops in the lower House is 
very great, for the Archdeacons are their nominees, and they are 
the fountains of patronage to their clergy, whose representatives, 
two for each diocese, sit in Convocation. Thus, unquestionably the 
most independent element in the House is that which represents the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Foundations. Since the advent of 
“Christian Democracy” there has been some attempt to import into 
elections of diocesan representatives the methods familiar in the field 
of national politics. Pledges are asked of candidates with respect to 
subjects of current interest, and, inevitably, under the present circum- 
stances of the Church, these elections tend to be fought on the lines 
of ecclesiastical party. Thus it is felt that the independence of the 
parochial representatives is endangered from two sides. They have 
to reckon with their Bishop on the one hand, and they have to reckon 
with their party organisation on the other. This danger is as yet 
in its beginnings, but a close student of ecclesiastical affairs would 
probably attach to it no slight gravity in any forecast of the future. 

Voting for diocesan proctors is limited to the parochial incumbents, 
and this is accounted a defect by some persons. Its explanation and, 
I think, its justification also,'lie in two facts. Convocation having 
been onginally designed with a view to bringing under taxation all 
clerical endowments, those clergy only were included in it, whether 
as, members or as voters, who were possessed of endowments. 
Moreover, the unbeneficed clergy are in a transitional state; the 
greater part of them in due course are preferred to benefices, and 
although it is the case that there are now a certain number of men 
advanced in years who are still unbeneficed, it will probably be found 
that the proportion of them whose professional ill-fortune is uncon- 
nected with personal disqualifications is too small to be made the 
basis of legislation. It is difficult to see what advantage would accrue 
to Convocation from increasing its number, or enlarging the basis on 
which its members are elected. The views of the unbeneficed clergy © 
are well known to their official chiefs, and their opinions on matters 
of controversy are sufficiently expressed in the party journals. _ 

At one time there was a strong desire in some quarters to introduce 
into Convocation a lay element, but the hostility of the Tractarians 
was so vehement that the project was abandoned. A curious letter 
from Dr. Pusey to Mr. Keble, written in the very year, 1852, which 
witnessed the resumption by Convocation of its sessions after an 
interval of no less than 135 years, throws much light on the sentiments 
of the party which regards Dr. Pusey with veneration as the true 
exponent of Anglican Christianity :— l 

In truth I think that let people guard, how they may, both 


doctrine and discipline, it can only be for a time. The power of 
the laity is a growing power. To admit them into synods, and 
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then exclude them from what is to both ei of most real 


interest, will, I am persuaded, never hold. If Parliament could 


disown the functions of legislating for the Church, and invest 
the lay members of the Church with authority to give a civil - 
sanction to the decisions of the ‘ecclesiastical body, this would 
be something tangible. Anything else would, I am sure, be 
only preparing for encroachments. I look with terror on any 


_ admission of laity into Synods. It, at once invests them with 


an ecclesiastical office, which will develop itself sooner or later; 
I believe, to the destruction of the Faith.* . i 


At a later period Archbishop Benson adopted the suggestion of the 
Tractarian leader and created the Houses of Laymen, which have a 
dubious place on the threshold’ of Convocation, and seem, to have 
constituted themselves the champions of their own exclusion from. 
its debates. 


Ill. POWERS OF CONVOCATION. 


Wake, in the course of ‘his controversy with Atterbury on the 
subject of the history and functions of the Convocations, quotes ` 
from the law reports the following opinion of the illustrious Coke, 
which states succinctly the conditions under which Convocation has 
existed since’ the Reformation :— 


It, was resolved by the two chief justices, and divers other 


, Justices, at a Committee before the Lords in Parliament, divers 


— concerning the authority of a Convocation :— e 


' That a Convocation cannot assemble at their Convo- 

a without the Assent of the King. 

2. That after their assembly they cannot confer ` tó 
constitute any canons, without License de’ Roy. ' paei 

3. When they, upon conference, conclude any canons, 
yet they cannot execute any of their canons without Royal 
Assent. 

4.. They cannot execute any after Royal Assent, but with 
these four limitations :— 


I. That they be not against the Biciopatiee of the King. 
- II. Nor against the Common Law. - 3 

II. Nor against any Statute Law. 

IV. Nor against any Custom of the Realm. a Oe 


And ‘all this (adds the reporter) ‘appears by the Statute 25 Hen, 
VIII c. 19. And this was but an Affrmance of what was before 


` the said Statute. f” 


Lathbury, in his well- known “ History of the Convocation,” states 
the powers of that assembly more sympathetically : — 


The powers of Convocation are great. They have power to- 
correct and depose offenders; to examine and censure heretical 
works; and, having obtained the royal license, ‘they can make 


* v, Life, Vol. IIL, p. 346. (The italics are mine.) 
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and publish canons, alter the liturgy, and, in short, transact all 
business of an ecclesiastical character. . >. By statute the clergy 
are protected from arrest, just as the Members of the Parliament, 
during their attendance on Convocation. .... 

As soon as the license is issued, a power is given to the 
Convocation which it did not previously possess, though 
assembled by royal writ. It is then a provincial Synod, and 
competent to transact ecclesiastical business. . . . One privilege 
possessed by the Lower House must not be forgotten. They 
can exercise a negative on the proceedings of the Upper House. 
‘The greatest power enjoyed by the English clergy in a 
provincial Synod, beyond the presbyters of other nations, is a 
negative upon the metropolitan and bishops, none of whose 
resolutions, either in part or in whole, can be passed into 
synodical acts without the previous approbation of the inferior 
clergy.” This is a very important privilege. By virtue of their 
negative voice the clergy would always -be able to thwart the 
proceedings of the bishops; for were they to refuse their assent, 
no measures could be carried. The Convocation, therefore, 
though it cannot enact canons without the authority of the 
crown, can refuse its assent to measures proposed by the 
sovereign.* 


It will be observed that there 1s no mention here of any right to vote 
taxes. That power survived the Reformation, and only passed away 
in the reign of Charles IL, when it was surrendered by a verbal 
arrangement between Archbishop Sheldon and Clarendon. Since 
tbat time the clergy have exercised the right of voting for Members. 
of Parliament. 

The official doctrine of the Church of England includes a very 
exalted estimate of the authority of Convocation. This is expressed 
in the last three Canons of 1604 pa 


139. A National Synod the Church Representative. 

Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the sacred Synod of 
this nation, in the name of Christ and by the King’s authority 
assembled, is not the true Church of England by representation, 
let him be excommunicated, and not restored, until he repent, 
and publicly revoke that his wicked error. 

140. Synods conclude as well the absent as the present. . . 

Whosoever shall affirm, that no manner of person, either of 

' the clergy or laity, not being themselves particularly assembled 
in the said sacred Synod, are to be subject to the decrees thereof 
in causes ecclesiastical (made and ratified by the King’s Majesty's 
supreme authority), as not having given their voices unto them, 
let nim be excommunicated, and not restored, until he repent, 

ə and publicly revoke that his wicked error. 
141. Depravers of the Synod censured. 

_, Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the sacred Synod, 
assembled as aforesaid, was a company of such persons as did 
conspire together against godly and religious professors of the 
Gospel; and that therefore both they and their proceedings in 

. . * p. 120. 
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making of canons and constitutions in causes ecclesiastical by 
the King’s authority, as aforesaid, ought to be despised and 
condemned, the same being ratified, confirmed, and enjoined by 
the said regal- power, supremacy, and authority; let them be 
excommunicated, and not restored, until they repent, and 
publicly revoke that their wicked error. l 


There is a curious interest about these canons, for they carry 
unquestionably the full weight of that “spiritual” authority which is 
now so ardently desiderated by the clergy in legal acts. In their 
own day they meant a good bit. “As far as in them lay,” observes 
Mr. Gardiner, “they bound down the whole of the clergy and laity of 
“England to a perpetual uniformity. Every man was declared to be 
“excommunicated who questioned the complete accordance of the 
_ “Prayer Book with the Word of God. Nor were the terrors of 
“excommunication felt only by those who shrank from bearing 
“spiritual censures. The excommunicated person was ‘unable to 
“enforce the payment of debts which might be due to him, and was 
“himself liable to imprisonment till he confessed his error.”* It is 
well for some of us that we have nothing more serious to reckon with 
than the “spiritual” authority of these grotesque enactments. 

Not, many years passed before the authority of Convocation thus 
straitly to bind the English people was sharply and successfully 
challenged. The occasion is full of melancholy suggestiveness, for 
it presents a singularly close parallel to that which has now led to 
the renewal of Convocational activity. We have the record of tHe 
Convocation of 1640 in the pages of Heylyn’s “Life of Laud.” _ It 
is worth remembering that Heylyn was himself a very prominent 
actor in the proceedings which led to the enactment of the Canons 
of 1640, and that he was an enthusiastic Anglican of the type which, 
at a later stage, it became customary to style High Church. The 
situation in 1640 presented many points of similarity to that which 
now confronts us. In his Letters Patent, which Laud read to the 
members at the beginning of the session, Charles I, -with his 
-hereditary discursiveness, enlarged on the reasons which had led him 
to permit the transaction of business; they have an ominously 
modern sound :— 


Forasmuch as we are given to understand, that many of our 

_ subjects being misled against the Rites and Ceremonies now 
used in the Church of England, have lately taken offence at the . 

same, upon an unjust supposal, ‘that they are not only contrary 

to our laws,.but also introductive unto Popish Superstitiqns, 

whereas it well appeareth unto us, upon mature consideration 

that the said Rites‘and Ceremonies which are now so much 

quarrelled at, were-not only approved of, and used by those 

learned and godly divines to whom at the time of Reformation 

‘under King Edward the Sixth, the compiling of the Book. of 
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Common Prayer was committed (divers of which suffered 
Martyrdom in Queen Marie’s dayes), but also again taken up by 
this whole Church under Queen Elizabeth. . . 

But forasmuch as we well perceive that the misleaders of our 
well-minded people do make the more advantage for the 
nourishing of this distemper among them from hence, that the 
foresaid Rites and Ceremonies, or some of them, are now insisted 
upon but only in some Dioceses, and are not generally revived 
in all places, nor constantly and uniformly practised throughout 
all the Churches of our Realm, and thereupon have been liable 
to be quarrelled and opposed by them who use them not: We 
therefore . . ., having fully advised herein with our Metropolitan 
and with our Commissioners authorised under our Great Seal 
for causes ecclesiastical, have thought good to give them free 
leave to treat in Convocation; and agree upon certain other 
Canons necessary for the advancement of God’s Glory, the 
edifying of His Holy Church, and the due reverence of His 
blessed Mysteries and Sacraments. .. . 


The Convocation of 1640 was in modern phrase predominantly a 
High Church body, just as is the case with the Convocation of 1906, 
and for the same reason. Both assemblies meet after a whole 
generation of remodelling in the High Church interest. Most part 
of the Bishops then and now were of that ecclesiastical colour; and 
then as now they appointed a great part of the Lower House. The 
Deans and Capitular Proctors had reached their places along the 
sagne high-road of royal favour, and for a quarter of a century the 
passport to preferment had been “Orthodoxy.” In one point. only 
is there a great difference in the two Convocations. The President 
of 1640 was Laud, the President in 1906 is the present Primate. 
Whether that difference will make all the difference remains to be 
seen. Moreover, then, as.now, that assembly of High Churchmen 
had to face d strong movement of popular resentment provoked’ by 
“Ritualism.” It is, indeed, hard to believe that one is not reading of 
current events when one reads the record of the Puritan protests 
against the sacerdotalism of Laud and his satellites. There is the 
same blundering violence, the same enormous stupidity, the same 
exaggeration and! unreason, on the side which yet, at bottom, one 
feels is in the right; the same superiority of statement, manner, and 
temper, the same triumphant appeal to rubrics and formularies, the 
same strong language against everything Popish, coupled with the 
same tenacious pursuit.of anti-Protestant objects, on the side which 
one cannot but see is at bottom profoundly wrong. The multitude is 
ever swayed rather by its instincts than by its reason; it feels, 
rather than perceives, that it is being betrayed, and in these moods, 
though it is often monstrously mistaken with regard to individuals 
and episodes, yet, in the main, it. is almost always right. Thus, to 
give one famous instance, nothing could have been more violent and 
undiscriminating than the anti-Popery frenzy .of Charles II's reign, 
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and it is certain that much wrong was done to individuals, but at 
bottom the people were right. There was a Popish plot of the most 
serious character against their faith and freedom; they were only 
mistaken in not recognising the real criminals, and of them all the 
worst, the worthless monarch himself. 

In 1640 the instincts of the people were right, though they acted 
with violent injustice to individuals, and were not at all competent to 
create institutions as substitutes for those which they designed to 
destroy. It is, I repeat, the sinister similarity of the conditions in 
1640 and in 1906 which “leaps to the eyes” of the student as he 
follows the picturesque and self-conscious narrative of the “clerk 
“for the Church of Westminster.” The unpopularity of the Con- 
vocation was brought home to.the members by the clamours of the 
crowd which hung about the Abbey, and these were only restrained 
from actual violence by a guard of the Trained Bands of Middlesex. 


To such extremities were the poor clergy brought during these 
confusions; in danger of the King’s displeasure if they rose, of 
the people’s fury if they sate; in danger of being beaten up by 
tumults, when they were at their work, of being beaten down 
by the following Parliament, when their work was done? * 


It is worth while inquiring what were the decisions at which the 
assembled clergy arrived in order to assuage the public discontent, 
and reconcile the nation to its Church, The Canons of 1640 remain 
on record as a classic example of the political ineptitude of clergy- 
men; in this character they can only be matched by the social 
legislation of the Puritan Assemblies (which, though not clerical, 
were similarly dominated by dogmatic and denominational considera- 
tions), which replaced one another in quick succession in West- 
minster during the following twenty years. Political ineptitude does 
not concern us here; a more important matter is the evidence which 
the Canons offer as to the clerical conception of remedies for the 
religious grievances of that difficult time. It is characteristic of 
preachers and teachers to attach extreme importance to official 
exhortations, and these Canons illustrate the professional self-import- 
ance of the Laudian hierarchy. They are hortatory in form, with the 
condescending explanations of the conventional sermon thrown ir 
as it were out of .compassion for the limited intelligence and 
deplorable prejudices of the laity. It will suffice to set down the 
titles of these remarkable enactments, and to refer the curious reader 
to their full text in Sparrow s well-known collection of Anglican 
records : 

I. Concerning the regal power (an amazing exposition of 


‘* Byzantine ’’ autocracy). 
2. For the better keeping of the day of his Majesty s: most 


happy Inauguration. l 
* y.“ Life of Laud,” p. 403, London, 1671. y 
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For the suppressing of the growth of Popery. © 

Against Socinianism. 

Against Sectaries. 

An Oath enjoyn’d for the preventing of all Innovations in 
DoctrineandGovernment. (This wasthenotorious, ‘‘ Etc: Oath’’). 

7. A Declaration concerning some Rites and Ceremonies. 

8. Of Preaching for Conformity. 

9. One Book of Articles of Enquiry to be used at all Parochial 
Visitations. 

10. Concerning the Conversation of the Clergy. (This 
re-enacts the long Canons, 74 and 75, of 1604, dealing with 
clerical garments in and out of Church). 

t1—17. Dealing with the administration of the Ecclesiastical 
Laws in the Courts. 


AUT a 


For such Canons to have any effect at all in calming the public mind 
it would be indispensable that they should have issued from men 
in whom the nation had complete confidence. As it was, they were 
not only extremely distasteful in themselves for the most part, but 
also they were the. work of men whom for very good reason the 
nation did not trust. It was not much use for the clergy to speak 
in the approved Protestant fashion of the time of “the Idolatry 
“committed in the Mass, for which cause all Popish altars were 
“demolished,” since they immediately proceeded to explain why the 
holy tables were properly called “Altars” after all, and to urge “all 
“good and well-affected people, members of this Church, that they 
“be ready to tender unto the Lord the said acknowledgment, by 
“doing reverence and obeysance both at their coming in and going 
“out of ” the churches. It is exactly parallel to the present situation. 
Earnest episcopal repudiations of “Ritualism” fall flat on the ears of 
' the public, and work no reconciliation, so long as the public observe 
the Bishops themselves to proceed in ever more amazing garments, 
and take part with apparently hearty sympathy in services which 
seem to indicate the clear and categorical contempt of their official 
counsels and censures. It would be all petty enough were it not 
for this most serious circumstance, that the dynamic of successful 
administration is the public confidence in the administrating officials, 
and this the Bishops themselves have destroyed. 

Heylyn dwells with the complaisance of a principal actor in the 
events on the harmony of the debates, and the quick passage of the 
business :— ; | l 


It is a matter which deserves no small admiration, that these 

«e Canons (like the first building of the temple, without the noise of 
axe and hammer) should pass the house with such a general 
calm and quiet, and be received with so many storms and 
tempests when they went abroad. The very‘sitting of the Con- 
vocation condemned for an illegal act; as if it were a crime to 
have outlived the Parliament. - And much sport made by 
ignorant and malicious men, touching the metamorphosis of an 
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old convocation, into a new Synod, as they scoffed it...... 
The whole body of the Canons voted by the House of Commons 
in the following Parliament, to be against the fundamental laws 
of the realm, against the King’s prerogative, property of the 
subject, the right of Parliaments, and to tend to faction and 
sedition. * , . 


Another T of that hapless Convocation, and a far wiser man ` 
than the learned but vain and bigoted Heylyn, has left an, account 
of the proceedings, and of the impression which they made. - Fuller's 
account of the apprehensions- which filled some minds at the very 
start of the session will find ‘echoes in many Anglican minds to-day :— 


Some wise men in the Convocation began now to be jealous 
of the event of new Canons; yea, became fearful of their own 
selves, for having too great power, lest it should tempt them to | 
be over-tampering in innovations. They thought it better that `. 
this Convocation, with its predecessors, should be censured for 
laziness, and the solemn doing of just nothing, rather than to 
run the hazard by over activity to do anything unjust. For, as 
waters long dammed up oft-times flounce, and fly out too’ 
violently, when their sluices are pulled up, and they let loose on 
a sudden; so the judicious feared, lest the Convocation, whose 
power of meddling with Church matters had been bridled up 
for many years before, should now, enabled with such power, 
over-act their parts, especially in such dangerous and discon- 
tented times. Yea, they suspected lest those who formerly had. 
outrun the Canons with their addittonal conformity (ceremon- 
ising more’than was enjoined) now would make the Canons 
come up to them, making it necessary for others what voluntarily 
they had pre-practised themselves. t ' 


Perhaps I have dwelt at too great length on an historical parallel 
which seems to me eminently worthy the consideration of English 
Churchmen, but I have preferred to point the moral of this article by 
means of a remarkably suggestive chapter of past history rather than 
_ to use a plainer language. It remains that I should return to the. 
practical question whether the existing Convocation can be expected 
usefully to avail itself of the “Letters of Business” which have been 
officially promised. 


5 


` IV. AN ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. 


Convocation will meet in November without the indispensable 
condition of success. The history of the whole period since the 
Reformation demonstrates that only when acting as a “Grand 
“Committee” of the National Legislature, to carry out a well- 
understood desire of the nation, is Convocation able to do effectual 
and enduring work. In the reign of Elizabeth, and in that of 
Charles I., when the Prayer-book was shaped, and when it was 


* vy, Ibid., p. 415. 
t v. “Church History of Britain,” Vol. II., p. 406, London, 1837. 
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restored, the action of Convocation answered to the evident demands 
of the nation. The facility with which the sacred Synod responded 
to the wishes of the Government in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was an element of strength, so long as the Government really . 
was the executive of the national wil. Whenever Convocation has 
ambitions of its own, which do not correspond with the national will, 
its action has been futile, and even disastrous. In 1603 there was 
clear indication that a rift was developing between the clergy and the 
people, and the Canons issued in 1604 have never really commended 
themselves to the general approval of the nation. In 1640 the rift 
had widened into a gulf, which only a very strong and patient states- 
manship, combined with great professional self-suppression, could 
have bridged. Convocation responded with traditional readiness to 
the lead of the Government, but unhappily the Government had 
ceased to be the executive of the national will, and to carry out the 
official policy was to bring all to destruction. At the Restoration the 
divergence of sentiment between clergy and people was forgotten in 
the delirium of conservative reaction, but a quarter of a century of 
, Stuart government in Church and State sufficed to bring the latent 
quarrel to the surface again. The non-jurors were the heroes of the 
clergy, and personally counted among the sainthest Churchmen of the 
time, but their conception of the English Church did not correspond 
with that which the best intelligence of the time admitted. Their 
policy of Anglican isolation was offensive to-the reason and the 
conscience of a generation which found itself compelled to realise the 
essential solidarity of the Protestant Churches. The English people, 
however averse to sectarian movements, which were bound up in its 
recent memory with social revolution and political crime, was 
passionately Protestant. The record of the Convocations which 
stifled every effort for “comprehension,” and exulted in precisely those 
exercises of traditional functions which approximated closest to 
ancient medieval and contemporary Papist models, is that of a 
continuous discord. There was much genuine zeal for religion among 
the members, but their passionate bigotry disqualified them 
apparently and beyond all doubt for their constitutional functions. 
Their proceedings have not made an appreciable impression on the 
history of England, and the long silence of 135 years, from 1717 to 
1852, was probably no real injury to the National Church. The 
Tractarians, using to the full the personal influence which they could 
‘wield in the higher ranges of public life, secured the resumption of 
sessions for discussion and even for business. It is curious to read 
the immense expectations which were cherished by the advocates of 
Convocation. Such a publication as Robert Wilberforce’s “Church 
“Courts and Church Discipline” is melancholy reading now, almost 
as melancholy as the record of his more famous brother’s state-craft. 
Why is it that the 54 years of renewed activity has left Convocation 
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where it is in the public estimate? The Assembly has many claims 
to respect. It 1s filled with able, earnest, public-spirited men; it 
includes among its members a majority of well-educated, and a large 
minority of learned, men. Its debates are conducted with decorum, 
and not rarely illumined with eloquence. I have witnessed in the 
same session debates in Convocation and in the House of Commons, 
and in point of relevance, information, and power, I should’ not 
consider the clerical assembly to be in any respect inferior. Why is 
it that so respectable an assembly, representing beyond all question 
the best elements of the national hierarchy, counts for so little in the 
‘public regard, and labours without securing even the homage of 
criticism and censure? The answer lies in the fact that the Convoca- 
tion is out of harmony with the prevailing religious sentiment of the 
English people. We shall go to our work in 1906, as our official 
“predecessors went to theirs in 1640, without the indispensable 
support of the national will. The nature of the present ecclesiastical 
crisis 1s too generally misunderstood. It is not merely, or principally, 
that the English people intend to suppress a few harmless ceremonies, 
which to those who practise them are of religious value. If those 
ceremonies ceased to-morrow I do not think the situation would be 
appreciably affected. Zhe core of the public grievance is that by the 
agency and under the patronage of the clergy a transformation ts 
quietly being effected in the National Church. Ideals are being 
proposed to the young which are not consistent with the traditional 
English notions of piety and of patriotism., Asceticism, with its 
contempt for the active life, and its exaltation of artificial and intro- 
spective habits, is being pressed on the clergy; and as the clergy 
accept an ascetic view of the religion they teach, they carry into their 
parishes a type of living which tends to isolate them from the common - 
life of the people, and conform them to the familiar but discredited 
types of the past. Asceticism goes hand in hand with a materialistic 
sacramentalism, and throughout Christian history has: been the 
strength of superstition. It is not denied that on ascetic principles 
Christianity can be presented in alluring forms, and that there is 
danger in the clear and stern refusal to admit the legitimacy of ascetic 
ideals, but it is maintained that in the last analysis asceticism rests 
on a radical misconception of the Gospel, and involves a violation of 
human nature itself. Moreover, this ascetic Christianity, with its cult 
of celibacy and exaltation of self-submission to external direction, 1s 
inextricably bound up with the doctrines about the Church and the 
clergy, which have their free and logical expression in the Roman 
Church. The English people are convinced that a tendency Rome- 
wards is running strongly in the English Church at this moment, and 
they dread that tendency, not because they dishke a particular 
ceremony, or would wish to tie the Church for ever to the liturgical 
fashions or no-fashions of the past, but because they cannot help ` 
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seeing the grave social and political difficulties which arise everywhere 
within the Roman sphere. They contrast the comparative amenity 
of English public life, the continuity and order of our politics, the 
deep, patriotic agreement and the harmony of ecclesiastical and civil 
authority which exist among our people, with the state of things which 
obtains elsewhere, 'say, in France, or Austria, or Italy. One fact stands 
up conspicuously to the view of the political student. The Church, 
which has hitherto in England been mainly a unifying influence, is 
within those countries a dividing influence. The coherence of society 
seems to depend upon our keeping clear of those conceptions of life, 
of duty, of Church and State, which have their most authoritative and 
impressive enunciation from the Vatican. At bottom the English 
people are convinced that the plain interest of society and the true 
claim òf the Gospel must coincide ; and they remain still as confident 
in the rightness of the great spiritual revolution, which created the 
Reformed Church of England, as were their ancestors who carried it 
through. They suspect that this confidence is not shared by many 
of the clergy, and they know that it is openly ridiculed by some. 
Before the Romeward tendency shall have advanced beyond all 
possibility of control, they desire to come to an understanding with 
the hierarchy as to the future. -Is the National Church still a 
Protestant Church in its fundamental principles or not? It cannot 
pretend to be the Church in the plenary, august, and exclusive sense 
in which the word is used when Christians profess their creed. To 
oppose “Protestant” to “Catholic,” as if the one term excluded the 
other is a trivial trick of proselytising controversy, effectual with 
boys and maid-servants, but lying below the notice of serious men. 
Christianity is a larger thing than either Protestant or Papist 
imagines; but here and now the great division of mental attitude and 
moral judgment which severs the man who exalts the religion of the 
New Testament above the Church, and the man who only reads the 
New ‘Testament through the Church, faces us. Do we judge 
ecclesiastical institutions by the ideas of the Gospel, or the ideas of 
the Gospel by the verdicts of ecclesiastical institutions? It is an 
ultimate divergence of religious conceptions. Of course it is not this 
to the most part of individual Christians. There are countless Papists 
who are really at bottom Protestants; and countless Protestants who 
are really at bottom Papists. I speak of the reality, not of the current 
descriptions. Protestant and Papist stand for different views of the 
Gospel, for different standards of personal and public duty, for 
different tendencies. In this sense the English Church is Protestant 
and the Roman Church is Papist. To strengthen and discipline 
individuality is the proper consequence of the one system ; to weaken 
and crush it is the normal effect of the other. Precisely at this 
juncture serious citizens have been forced to realise the vital import- 
ance of cherishing, assisting, and making the most of the individuality 
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of the English folk, harder pressed than ever before by the competition 
of other equally civilised and not inferior nations. It. is a grave 
question what direction is being given to English thought and 
character by the National Church. The controversies about educa- 
tion have compelled the raising and answering of that question, For 
the Church claims with passionate emphasis to be allowed as of right to 
have the fashioning of English children in the State schools, and in 
the ardour of her contention is ready to de-Christianise the whole 
national system rather than surrender her privileged status. It is 
obvious that the nation must receive some sufficient security that the 
Christianity taught by the clergy of the National Church is that which 
the nation believes in, and intends to preserve, not that which the 
nation rejected and desires to avoid. Is the Church of England in 
fundamental principle, and in actual working, a Protestant Church? 
This is the question which underlies the comparatively trivial issue 
of the vestments. It seems inevitable that if letters of business are 
acted upon, and Convocation proceeds to treat of the subject of vest- 
ments, attention should be fastened on the known opinions of the 
members. Take the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury. 
Of the twenty-seven bishops who form that House there is but one 
who could even plausibly be styled a Low Churchman, there may be 
as Many as seven who, either by conviction or by temperament, may 
be fairly described as Broad Churchmen, the remaining nineteen are 
High Churchmen, varying in the measure and type of their sacer- 
dotalism, but all in principle agreed. Take the Lower House. ® I 
should estimate that out of its 175 members, there may possibly be 
a score of Broad Churchmen, perhaps as many Low Churchmen, and 
the remaining 135 High Churchmen. Rough ‘as these figures are, they 
are sufficient to indicate the discrepancy between the Convocational 
and the National points of view. What is wanted is a decisive proof 
that the Church of England remains in the true sense of the word a 
' Church of the Reformation, a Protestant Church, with a wide outlook 
on to life, and a tradition of progressive self-adaptation to national 
conditions; and that proof the Convocation will not give. Let us 
suppose that the vestments are sanctioned’ as presumably they will be, — 
by the Convocations. The new “Ornaments Rubric” comes before 
Parliament in due course for enactment as a statute to replace the 
unfortunate rule which at present adorns the Prayer-book. Is it 
conceivable that any Parliament, whatever its political colour, will 
pass the new rubric? To my thinking legislation of the kind 
indicated’ in the Report of the Royal Commission is inconceivable. 
“What harm will have been’ done in that case?” it maybe asked. 
The answer is not difficult. On the one hand, the representative 
institutions of Church and State will have been brought into open 
conflict. On the other hand, the lawless proceedings of the 
“Ritualists” will have received the great stimulus and encouragement 
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of Convocational approval. The abortive canon which sanctions the 
vestments will at once strengthen the movement which vestments 
represent, and paralyse the arm of episcopal authority, if that arm 
should be raised in a serious effort of repression. 

Assuredly the clergy would have been in a far better situation for 
facing the crisis of the “great Rebellion” if they had not been 
embarrassed and discredited by the proceedings in the Convocation 
of 1640. Not less certain does it appear to me that the clergy will be 
better able to Steer a wise course through the troubled_times that lie 
before us now, if they are not tied and bound by such decisions as 
the existing Convocations are likely to reach. Our strength as a 
Church is to sit still There are forces at work which, if but they be 
given time enough, will silently but surely correct the obscurantist ` 
tendencies which at the moment are dominant in the hierarchy. At 
Oxford and Cambridge notably the theological teaching is passing 
steadily into the hands of men who are scholars of the modern type, 
and their disciples are teaching the candidates for Holy Orders in 
London, Durham, Lampeter, and even in the seminaries. It cannot 
but be that the effect of such teaching should make itself apparent in the 
pulpits and in the parishes. I believe the Tractarian Movement is a 
spent force, and that every year as it passes weakens the*dominance 
of sacerdotalist views among the clergy. If only the nation would 
be patient, the National Church will right itself. 

Moreover, I cannot believe that the Low Church Party is going to 
pérish ignobly from sheer poverty of intellect and lack of energy. At 
present, indeed, that once great party is in,a moribund condition, 
which, if the consequences to the Church and nation were not so 
serious, might’ well move to scorn. It is prostrate in the Universities ; 
almost non-existent in the world of thought and ljterature; scarcely 
apparent in the counsels of the Church. Its sole claim to considera- 
tion lies in its missionary activities, and in this respect it presents a 
curious parallel to the Roman Church. The intellectual penury of 
Evangelicalism is as deplorable as it is notorious. There are some 
bitter words in one of Mark Pattison’s Essays, which appear to me 
not too severe to describe the present state of the Low Church Party ; 
he is explaining the success of the Tractarians, and this is what 
he says :— l 


In 1833 Evangelism was already effete. The helpless 
imbecility of Evangelical writing and preaching; their obvious 
want of power to solve, or even to apprehend, the questions of 

. which they are nevertheless perpetually talking ; their incapacity 
to explain the Scripture, while assuming the exclusive right to 
it; their conceit of being able to arrive at conclusions without 
premisses; in a word, their intellectual weakness contributed 
very greatly to the fall of the Evangelical school before a better- 
informed generation of men.* 


* v. “Essays,” p. 269, Vol. II., Oxford, 269. 
VOL. XO, 48 
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Yet, in spite of its present degradation, there is in Evangelicalism a 
power which, if but its leaders could make a holocaust of their 
paralysing prejudices, might save the National Church. , Let the Low 
Church Party find in the Reformation, not a series ‘of petrifying 
traditions and rigid precedents, but the principle of intellectual 
' progress and ecclesiastical adaptation, Let Evangelicalism do 
sincerely, what Sacerdotalists can only do with risk and embarrass- 
ment, receive with a willing mind the new learning of the modern 
epoch, and reconcile a Protestant nation to a reformed and, ever- 
reforming Church.. 
But for the resurrection of the Low Church Party, as for the decay 
‘of. sacerdotalism, we want time, not “Lettėrs of Business.” i 


H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A SKELETON IN THE GERMAN CUPBOARD BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT. 


HE publication of the Hohenlohe Memoirs, whether -deliberate 

or unexpected, is the burning topic of the day in Germany. 

And that is perhaps natural. For Germany has for some time been 
living mainly upon memories. The past apparently has more to 
-atteact_and cheer her than the present, while the contemplation of 
the’ future transforms her politicians into prophets of evil. But even 
in the honey of the past there are drops of gall, and none of these 
is more bitter than the memories which are bound up with Bismarck’s 
dismissal and the inauguration of the new course by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. in the historic year 1890. For all Germany, with a vivid 
recollection of what Bismarck accomplished and a dim perception 
of what his Imperial master and successor has done, sighs mourn- 
fully. Between Imperial promise and Imperial achievement there is 
an ocean-wide abyss. The dismissal of the trusty old pilot from 
the State ship was to be the end of an era of humdrum politics and 
the harbinger of halcyon days which would usher in the millennium 
of the Hohenzollern dream. And it now appears that the days as 
well as the millennium formed part of the dream. : They never dawned. 
Friendship with France, an Imperial excursion to Paris, an alliance 
with Austria, the respect of Russia, the subserviency of Britain and 
the over-lordship of the Atlantic were among the commg events 
that seemed to cast their shadows before. But even the shadows 
were imaginary, while the reality was prosaic, dismal. The Anglo- 
French entente, which Germany was bent on hindering, has become 
an accomplished fact; the colonial policy which has cost thousands 
of men and millions of money. has merely lowered Germany’s 
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prestige; the Triple Alliance is become a mere dogma about three 

persons, two States and one demi-god; Germany’s position may be 

described as international isolation intensified by the undignified 

appearance of the Protestant Kaiser between the two figures of the 

Sultan of Turkey and the Pope of Rome, both of whom look and feel 

so blithe that they might chant, “Behold, how good and how pleasant 
“it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

Naturally it is gall and wormwood to Wilhelm IT. to have these 
memories revived. N 0 patriotic statesman—and assuredly he is one 
—would gladly see an indirect and scathing condemnation of his 
policy published 72 e¢ orbz. And the Hohenlohe memoirs are little 
else. “Rub a sponge over them ”—Schwamm darüber—is the Berlin 
method of imitating the ostrich, And it has been employed to some. 
purpose more than once. Hence the issue of the third volume of 
the Bismarck reminiscences has been adjourned sze dze, as the 
publication of the Geffcken diaries eighteen years ago would have 
been if the Kaiser had not taken his measure too late. 

The facts are briefly these. The late Prince Chlodwig of 
Hohenlohe Schillingfiirst, when Chancellor of the German Empire, 
kept a diary, extracts from which have been published from time to 
time in German periodicals during the past few months. They were 
interesting but unsensational, as might be expected by those who 
knew the author. Prince Hohenlohe was a cultured; thoughtful, 
polite little man who set great store by appearances, ascribed a sort 
of sacramental virtue to a well-made black coat and a well-controlled 
tongue, seldom allowed his views to degenerate into convictions, and 
spoke without an accent.’ In a word he was a diplomatist, ever 
conscious that he was executing a difficult egg-and-sword dance in 
the presence of royalty. Add to these characteristics the fact that 
Hohenlohe was a Catholic who disliked clericalism and a South 
German who warmed to Prussia, and.the outline is complete. The 
pithy entries in the diary of this diplomatist might be likened to 
quickly. dissolving views of persons and things, they evoke images 
and revive pictures, but add little to our knowledge of events. 
` Therefore nobody felt impatient to see the complete reminiscences 
which were promised and have since been issued in two volumes. 
But suddenly a harmless weekly illustrated journal* published a 
chapter dealing with the last act of the drama which culminated in 
Bismarck’s dismissal, as Prince Hohenlohe saw and heard it, and all 
Europe is astir with excitement. The Press forest of leaves ‘is 
agitated by a storm which will not soon subside. For the entries 
contain one fresh fact and several new impressions, none of them 
redounding to the greater honour and glory of anybody concerned. 
And, worst of all, the opaque majesty that doth hedge a king has 
been removed in places with scant ceremony and unedifying effects. 


* Ueber Land und Meer. 
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HOW AND WHY THE TRUSTY PILOT WAS DISMISSED 
FROM THE GERMAN SHIP OF STATE. 


It should _be borne in mind that the witness through whose eyes 
we catch a stray glimpse’of the scenes was in some sort a backslider 
from Bismarckism. The Chancellor who had made Prince Hohenlohe 
ambassador first and Viceroy of Alsace afterwards was at that time 
thinking of giving him a successor in the latter post. Bismarck 
regarded him as a squeezed orange. But the great man himself is 
treated as he would have treated the Viceroy, and with even less 
consideration. At that conjuncture Hohenlohe arrives in Berlin, gets 
a foremost place in the political theatre and has his extrée behind 
the scenes as well. Then he writes :— 


The cause of his retirement is a real rupture. The manner in 
which Bismarck treated the Kaiser, the disparaging opinions of the 
Emperor to which he gave utterance in talking to diplomatists as 
well as the unfriendly way in which they conducted their intercourse 
with each other, made a breach unavoidable. As weeks ago the 
Kaiser sounded Caprivi about his eventual appointment to the post 
of Chancellor and Bismarck was aware of it,-things coujd not well 
go on much longer like this. 


Prince Hohenlohe is more trustworthy when relating things actually 
seen by him than when setting forth what he thinks ‘he knows, 
hearsay ‘not being identical with knowledge. Thus it is very 
questionable whether Bismarck knew that his young master had been 
treating with Caprivi with a view to a change in the Chancellorship. 
Certainly the weight of evidence lies the other way. Instructive is 
the impression recorded on the 23rd March to the effect that a feeling 
of relief “prevails here that the great man is no-longer to be feared.” 
But the fear of the Kaiser had taken possession of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
soul, for on the same day he writes: “At table the Kaiser drank to 

“me, whereupon I bowed, reverentially and for awe I nearly spilled 
“the champagne.” It 1s interesting to know that the soul of a perfect 
courtier in the Germany of to-day is as like the soul of the Median 
courtier of the days of Astyages and Harpagus as two drops of water. 

Interesting is the grave indictment drawn up by the Kaiser against 
Bismarck, zz petto. Hohenlohe heard it thrice: once from the Grand 
Duke of Baden in Berlin, a second time from the same personage in 
Karlsruhe, and then in April, 1890, from the Kaiser himself in 
Strassburg. It contained several counts and depicted Bismarck as 
an ambitious traitor, who, if Wilhelm II. spoke true, richly deserved 
to be impeached. The Chancellor, it was urged, sought to dissolve 
the Triple Alhance and come to an understanding with Russia. 
Secretly he tries to work up the diplomatists against the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which the Kaiser had convoked in 
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Berlin. He had turned against Austria-for some good or bad reason, 
and was ready to give Russia, who was contemplating the occupation 
of Bulgaria, a perfectly free hand, well knowing that Austria would 
fain treat the advance of the Tsar’s troops into the Principality as a 
casus belli and claim Germany's help. He declined to conclude even 
a commercial treaty with the Habsburg Monarchy. Then he received 
Windthorst, the leader of the Centre, without informing the Kaiser, 
and, worst of all, he refused to dispense with the Cabinet order of 
,1852 which ordained that for the sake of unity of poliey the Prime 
Minister should alone arrange for official reports to be made by the 
Ministers to the Emperor and that Imperial orders should not be 


obtained by any individual Ministers without the foreknowledge and- » 


assent of the Premier. 
Here are some of the entries in question :— 


Heuduck who was with me to-day relates that the Kaiser informed 
the commanding generals why Prince Bismarck left. The question 
of the Cabinet order and the unbridled way in which he took his 

‘stand against the Kaiser had made it impossible for the latter to 
continue to work longer with the Prince. It is better, the Kaiser. 
remarked, that the parting should take place now while they can 
separate in a peaceful manner than that a serious conflict saoud 
break out. L 

Then the Kaiser told the General that Russia is iene 
a military occupation of Bulgaria and wants Germany's neutrajity. 
The Kaiser remarked that he had promised the Emperor of Austria 
to be a faithful ally to him and that he means to keep his word. The 
occupation of Bulgaria by the Russians would mean war with 
Austria and he could not leave Austria in the lurch. It becomes 
more ani more apparent that the differences of opinion between the 
Kaiser and Bismarck respecting Russian projects led to the rupture 
Bismarck would leave Austria in the lurch. The Kaiser 1s willing to 
-~ stand by Austria even at the risk of getting entdngled in a war with 

| Russia and France. . , 

Nota bene. This passage seemed to lend colour to the suggestion, 
that the Hohenlohe reminiscences were published just now that the 
work of resuscitating the Triple Alliance has been taken in hand, 
and were’published with the connivance of the Kaiser. But the 
idea is at once offensive and untenable. 


i 


THE GRAND. DUKE OF BADEN DEPOSETH. 


The Grand Duké of Baden played a part in all this which was 
not fully known nor even suspected until the Memoirs were issued. 
He .was one of Bismarck’s powerful adversaries. What he told 
Hohenlohe in Berlin* smacks of exaggeration, and what he added in 
Karlsruhet has a touch of personal enmity. When the Kaiser, he 

* March 26th, 1890. ł April 21st, 1890. 
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said, was discussing with Bismarck the utility of the Cabinet order 
and belittling it, the Chancellor waxed so violent that the Kaiser 
afterwards said: “If he stopped short of shying the inkpot at my 
“head that was about all.” 


To that should be added the Emperor's distrust of the Prince’s 
foreign policy, The Kaiser suspected that Bismarck was desirous of 
shaping the policy according to plans unknown to the Kaiser, of 
giving up Austria and the Triple Alliance, and of coming’ to an 
undetstanding with Russia; whereas the Kaiser will not have this, 
and clings to the Alliance. In Vienna, too, as Münster reports, 
great mistrust of Herbert Bismarck prevails. Now that could not 
but lead to a break. Whether it is true that the Kaiser, without the 
knowledge of the Chancellor, wrote a letter to Queen Victoria, which 
afterwards became known in Berlin, I could not find out. It is 
asserted. 


In Karlsruhe the Grand Duke expressed his great joy that 
Bismarck had withdrawn from public life. 


He said this time -the question at issue was whether the Bismarck 
or the Hohenzollern Dynasty should reign. If the Kaiser had 
yielded .now he would have forfeited all his authority, everybody 
would have looked up to Bismarck and obeyed him. 


Perhaps. And if they did, what national calamity would have 
ensued? ask Bismarck’s friends. 


THE KAISER’S TESTIMONY. 


Prince Hohenlohe and Wilhelm II. drove together to the “Hunter’s 
“House” near Sufflenheim,* and for a mortal hour the Prince, who 
was probably quaking with reverential awe, heard the whole story 
of Bismarck’s dismissal from his Majesty’s lips. According to this 
narrative, the coolness began in December, 1889, when the Emperor 
wanted something done for the working men, on the ground that the 
Government should lead and not be led, should first satisfy the fair 
demands of the socialists and then join issue with them on their 
unfair claims. But he went far, too far for the author of Socialist 
Coercion Bills. Thus he said about the mine-owners: “If these 
“rich men won’t listen to reason, I will recall my troops; and if then 
“the red cock is perched on the roofs of their villas, well the fault is 
“not mine.” Bismarck, however, thought it would be, because the 
law and the custom of Prussia gives protection to the rich as well 
as to the poor. Therefore Bismarck was for keeping on the old 
lines, presenting the Soctalist Bill to the Reichstag again and dis- 
solving that body if it threw the Bill out. In a word, the Chancellor 


* April 26th, 18go. 
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favoured repression, while the Kaiser preferred a judicious blend of: 
concession and coercion, And the monarch enjomed Bismarck to 
draft a Bill such as was ultimately drawn up. The Chancellor 
refused. Nox possumus. Afterwards Wilhelm laid the matter before 
the Council of State and had his way despite his chief adviser. That 
was a victory scored by the Emperor. 

But the Chancellor did not yet deem kisa beaten. Still bent 
on having his way, he sought to nullify it in an underhand manner. 
Intrigues with the Swiss Minister were begun and intwgues with 
other diplomatists followed, all of which came”to the monarch’s ears, 
widening the abyss between him and his chief adviser. Then cropped 
up. the question of the’ Cabinet order. The Chancellor had often 
exhorted the Kaiser to summon the individual Ministers and receive 
their reports. And Wilhelm had followed the advice very zealously, 
whereupon the Chancellor, growing jealous and relying upon the 
Cabinet order, kept his colleagues from the Emperor.. “Let the 
“order be abolished,” said the Emperor. Bismarck hesitated, then 
assented coldly, but took ‘no means to carry out the behest. Soon 
afterwards the Kaiser supplemented that behest with the alternative 
of resignation and sent the ultimatum to Bismarck, who after long 
reflection wrote his demand for permission to quite the State service. 
The Kaiser also mentioned that Bismarck had informed the Russians 
that Wilhelm IJ. was bent on pursuing an anti-Russian policy. His 
Majesty added that he had no proofs that this accusation wag. 
grounded. And thus Bismarck deserved to be impeached. 

What strikes the outsider most forcibly in all this dense atmosphere 
of suspicion, tale-bearing and espionage is the diplomacy-——vulgar 
people call it by another name—of everybody concerned. Hohenlohe 
owed his career in the Empire to Bismarck. Yet he comes to Berlin, 
avoids his ex-protector, sends him no word of sympathy, does not 
even pay a visit to the fallen statesman for six days. And when at 
last he does make a call he begins like one of the friends of Job 
by remarking that “the event had come as a surprise to him.” “To 
“me too,” answered Bismarck, “three weeks ago I did not dream of 
“it.” Yet Hohenlohe, to whom it had come as a surprise, had been 
taken into the confidence of the Chancellor's enemies. Again, when 
the Empress Frederick, having first strongly disapproved her son’s 
brusqueness in dismissing Bismarck, remarks to Hohenlohe that he 
ought to have been the great man’s successor, the Prince replies that 
he was born in the same year as her parents, and the Empress admits 
that it was perhaps rather late to tackle work of that nature. Yet 
when the Prince was five years older he became the third Chancellor 
and said nothing of his age. Lastly the Kaiser in accepting his 
Chancellor’s resignation writes that he does this “with saddened 
‘heart, ” and adds: “The grounds which you adduce in support of 

“your decision convince me that further attempts to move you to 
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“withdraw your request have no chance of success.”. “ Further 
“attempts”! Now Bismarck assured his friends—and nobody doubts 
his word—that no attempts whatever were made to keep him in 
office. None. He also knew that twice on the same day he had 
been ordered to send in his resignation—which was a successful 
attempt of a different kind. . 

Moods changed ‘rapidly in those stirring times;' probably they 
continue to alternate with equal suddenness to-day.. Anyhow we 
read with some surprise that forty-eight hours after Bismarck’s 
retirement the Grand Duke of Weimar received from the Kaiser this 
telegram: “My heart is aching as though I had lost my grandfather 
“anew. But to me it is the dispensation of God; therefore I have 
“to bear it even though I should perish thereby. The functions of 
“the officer on duty aboard the ship of state have fallen to my lot. 
“The course remains the old one; and now full speed ahead!” Did 
the course indeed remain the old-one? Was it intended that it 
should remain the old one? If so, why was the re-insurance 
transaction with Russia not renewed’? Why were the Socialist laws 
allowed to lapse? Why were Dives and his brethren frightened 
_ with the spectre of the “red cock ”? Why did Russia desist from 
her intention of occupying Bulgaria? Why has not German history 
been different? 


\ 


° WHO PUBLISHED THE MEMOIRS? 


Several journalists and politicians regard the publication of the 
Hohenlohe Memoirs as the handiwork of the German Court. The 
reasons they allege are that otherwise the German Emperor would 
have heard of their publication before the lapse of three days; that 
then somebody would have admitted responsibility for making them 
known, whereas the obnoxious chapters now appear to have been 
printed automatically. The tenor of the Kaisers telegram rebuking 
Prince Philip’ Hohenlohe for a proceeding which he describes as 
“tactless and indiscreet in the highest degree and as entirely 
“inopportune” was known. to the Prague journal Bokemza before 
or as soon as it reached the hands of the addressee. Again, the 
present political situation calls for ‘some such stimulant. The 
‘Triple Alliance is become a mere name, at most perhaps a political , 
dogma without efficacious sanction. Italy’s relations with Austria- 
Hungary are tense, the interests of the two countries clash in 
essentials, and the utmost that can be effected is to put off the 
decisive day for a year, or five, or ten. And upon Germany, whose 
interests nowhere conflict with Italy’s, devolves the task of drawing 
the two Governments and peoples closer. What therefore could be 
more opportune than to show Austria how much her Western ally 
sacrificed for her sixteen years ago, implying that Germany expects 
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Austria in turn to postpone sine die certain of her claims against 
Italy and so keep at least the Trinitarian dogma’ alive for some 
years to come. “We three are one—in peace.” 


~~, 


THE FRUITS OF GERMANY’S LATTER-DAY 
POLICY. ` 


Sixteen years have glided by since Bismarck was fold in the 
euphemistic language of Courts that his services were no longer 
needed. The new course therefore has had time to bring forth 
fruits. And it is by these fruits that it is universally judged and 
generally condemned. In his last official letter to the’ Kaiser the 
Chancellor emphatically stated that he could not conduct the foreign 
policy of the Empire on the lines laid down by his Majesty, who, it 
appears, had sketched his views in certain comments which he 
appended to a report of the German Consul at Kieff. The Chancellor 
added, by way of a Parthian shaft, that were he to do so, he would 
“be jeopardising all the far-reaching successes scored, under 
“unfavourable conditions, by our foreign office during decades.” And 
this won possumus marked the end of Bismarck’s official career. His 
place was soon filled by another who fearlessly entered in where the 
wary statesman feared to tread. Thereafter Germany's aims became 
many, new and shifting; her methods were fitful; her friendships 
shortlived;. her attitude theatrical Among her characteristic 
watchwords were:: “The trident was made for Germany’s hand.” 
“Germans to the fore.” “No decision shall be taken anywhere on 
“the globe without the co-operation of Germany.” ' “Germans are 
“the salt of the earth.” 

And now? After sixteen years of feverish unrest, of mine and 
countermine, of coaxing and bullying, of wiles and bluff, Germany . 
is isolated once more, an object of universal distrust and dislike. The 
successes scored during decades and under inauspicious circumstances 
have been mostly frittered away. Not one of the gladdening’ 
prophecies made by Kaiser Wilhelm has been fulfilled. The 
unchristian compact with the Sultan has not yet brought Germany — 
much profit, Turkey has not proclaimed a holy war of Islam against 
Great Britain, although troubles appear to be brewing in Egypt. 
The United States is still on friendly terms with England despite 
the gift of a statue of Frederick the Great and the- gushing 
telegrams of Frederick’s present successor to President Roosevelt ; 
France has at last become the friend of Britain, and now to 
Germany’s horror Russia is about to go and do likewise. Kaiser 
Wilhelm might weil feel as King Saul felt on the eve of thé battle 
of Gilboa when, remembering his disobedience to the voice of Samuel, 
his late counsellor, he had the great man’s spirit raised from the dead. 
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RUSSIA SMILES UPON ENGLAND, TU QUOQUE, FILI MI. 


Leading German statesmen consider that the interests of their 
country throve .best when Great Britain disagreed on various 
questions with France on the one hand, and with Russia on the other. 
The area of friction, active and possible, between Germany’s possible 
adversaries was then enormous. The subjects in dispute were as so 
many buttons which, when touched by the plump finger of German 
diplomacy, set machinery in action that always brought two of the 
adversaries face to face in a menacing attitude. Under those 
conditions Germany could always do a good’stroke of business and 
Win praise as a peacemaker over and above. It was the ideal State 
of Europe, as Teuton politicians conceived it, while the opposite is 
the abomination of desolation. And we are wending precisely 
towards that opposite condition of things, in which all the wounds 
caused in bygone generations by natural as well as needless friction 
between Great Britain and her two rivals are cicatrised. First the 
sponge was drawn over the scores of the Anglo-French slate, and 
now another sponge is being pressed over the Anglo-Russian accounts. 
Inde ira. In order to frustrate the Anglo-French enténte the gifted 
head of the German Empire set out for Maca] in great power and 
majesty like a leading crusader converted to Islam. But his efforts 
to drive France by threats into Germany’s arms all but brought on a 
European war without winning over a single great Frenchman. So 
difficult is it to compel affection. And now a worse thing is about 
to befall. 

For it is quite true that Russia and Great Britain are coming to 
an agreement, have indeed already made some headway towards it. 
And it was high time. In January, 1904, I wrote in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: “I am disposed to think that gosizis 
“ ponendis, as schoolmen put it, an Anglo-Russian Convention can be 
“concluded when the present’ (Russo-Japanese) war has run its 
“course.”* And that prediction is now verified. Negotiations have 
begun with a view to an agreement. But then it is an agreement 
which can be unpleasant only to mischief makers among the nations, 
to would-be fishers in troubled waters. It is an agreement to keep 
the peace, not to scare each other any more by mere threats, not to 
force each other any more to spend vast sums on useless fortresses 
and superfluous military defences, not to twist and misinterpret each 
other’s acts and words. There are many subjects of dispute. Some 
of them, being mainly imaginary, a quiet talk will settle. There are 
others which a clear definition of the respective aims of the two States 
and a self-denying compact either to desist from these aims for a 
time or else to pursue them only within certain bounds will remove 
from the sphere of imminent danger. ‘ Austria and Russia tried the 
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experiment when they signed the Mürzsteg Convention, and the 
result was satisfactory. England and Russia could follow the 
example under far more more favourable conditions. And lastly 
there is a whole series of possible transactions which could be effected 
once and for all between the two countries on the basis of give 
and take. 

The negotiations, as I pointed out elsewhere, have already made 
some progress, the representatives of the two countries having gone 
to work in a business-like way. They outline their respective policy 
in the area of friction frankly and fully, and without mental 
reservation. Naturally the removal of grounds for mutual distrust - 
will be followed by mutual confidence. The fruit will ripen later in 
the shape of positive friendship. 

But all this needs time and labour and presupposes a view of 
things in correct perspective. Hence expectation should be reason- 
able and methods adjusted to feasible ends. Obviously the first 
step towards friendship is the cessation of animosity together with 
the suppression of its causes, and it is precisely to that part of the 
work that the two sides have addressed themselves. It was thus 
that the ground was prepared for the Anglo-French entente by an 
Anglo-French agreement respecting Siam in 1896. For generations 
Russia and England have looked upon each other as natural enemies, 
partly from ignorance and partly because of the misrepresentations 
of mischief makers. - To-day they are beginning to realise that one 
of their vital interests is to live on a neighbourly footing, to learn to 
trust each other as cultured individuals do, and to prepare the way 
for closer relations in the fulness of time. 


GERMANY PREPARED TO VETO AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
ENTENTE. 


At present, on the one hand, Great Britain is the ally of Japan, and 
Japan is not yet the friend of Russia; while, on the other hand, the 
Tsardom is still on terms more friendly with Germany than with any 
other Great Power. Whether this too is the result of a misunder- 
standing on Russia’s part, as Prince Hohenlohe’s Memorabilia would 
seem to show, is immaterial. The fact is on view and must be 
reckoned with. And it is an important element of the problem. 
For hitherto Prussia first and Germany afterwards have exerted a 
constant and injurious influence upon the main tendencies of Russia’s 
policy, even when the representatives of the Tsardom were not 
always conscious of the pressure put upon them from without.. That 
influence inspired Muscovy with distrust of England’s designs, 
jealousy of England’s successes, loathing for England’s methods. It 
sowed the seeds of mutual enmity in the breasts of the-two peoples, 
and more than once it brought them to within an ace of war. And 
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in respect to the operativeness of this mischief brewing cause it 
would be unwise to anticipate a change for the better. German 
diplomacy, with its espionage, its agents provocateurs, its manipula- 
tion of the Press, its titled Spenlows and democratic Jorkins will be 
true to itself. No sudden and radical change is to be looked for on 
that side. It is impossible to read the diaries of Prince Hohenlohe 
or any of the other indiscretions of latter-day diplomatists without 
recelving an impression, or rather a whole category of impressions, 
into which every act and speech of the Kaiser’s ministers and 
diplomatists fits, like a hand in a well-made glove. Of this every- 
body is conscious who has had dealings with Teutonic Talleyrands. 
Even Alexander IIL, who was extremely slow to suspect treachery, 
said that he never spoke to Bismarck without a vague misgiving that 
the Chancellor was perhaps over-reaching him. “At Algeciras the 
proverbial feeling was just the same, and, as we know, not a whit 
‘less justified. 

If England and Russia became friends the Hohenzollerm “world- 
“policy” would lose -its actuality, Germany as a mischief-maker 
would be paralysed and peace in Europe would probably be 
guaranteed for a long while to come. And that would be the 
abomination of desolation. Therefore every lever wille-be moved to 
impede the work. One of the most influential and best conducted 
journals of the Fatherland,* commenting on my statement that 
negotiations between London and St. Petersburg had begun, declares 
“that an entente between Great Britain and Russia would be a 
brilliant victory for English diplomacy and at the sameé time a 
terrible blow to Germany. If England succeeded in drawing Russia 
“within the orbit of its foreign policy,” Germany would be completely 
isolated. Italy, it adds, has long been tending towards France, and 
if a serious war broke out, Austria would be a poor support to lean 
upon. That Russia should yield to the suasion of British diplomatists 
is, the article-writer admits, natural enough, seeing that Germany’s 
foreign policy has not during the last ten years inspired any degree 
of confidence. “We coquetted with all States in turn, unable to 
“bind any of them to us permanently.” The journal concludes with 
an exhortation to the Imperial Government in Berlin to make a 
desperate effort “at the eleventh hour” to conclude a formal alliance 
with Russia. 

Those are some of the counter-currents which must be stemmed 
or turned before an Anglo-Russian understanding can ripen into 
friendship. And their force is easily under-rated. But what despite 
them is-quite feasible, as it is eminently desirable, is to clear the path 
of stumbling blocks. And precisely that is the task to which the 
diplomatists of the two countries have now addressed themselves. 
First of all, then, the Far East was dealt with’ Tibet, the goal of so 
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many Russian expeditions since my friend Prshevalsky first visited 
it in the early seventies, had already been talked over in London. 
The satisfactory declaration there made by Lord Lansdowne’ to 
Count Benckendorff formed the basis of an agreement by which 
each side endorses the principle, of non-intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the country. Our side agrees to forego any advantages 
that might be supposed to accrue to the Indian Government as a 
consequence of the successful expedition organised during Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. On the other hand Russia’s tenderness for 
the Dalai Llama has given way to a loyal recognition of thé necessity 
of meeting Great Britain half-way. Henceforth the Buddhist Pope 
may continue to wield spiritual sway for the good of souls, but his 
claims to temporal power shall no longer serve as a pretext for 
sanguinary warfare. That is the extent of the work actually 
accomplished. 


1 


THE KING OF KINGS AND THE SUBJECTS OF 
SUBJECTS. ue 


Persia’s destinies and the points at which Britain or Russia may 
step in to modify them constitute the subject matter of the present 
and second part of the negotiations. The various questions bound 
up with cur policy in the Middle East will take more time and 
thought to settle than did the affairs of the Extréme Orient, which 
were arranged in essentials by Lord Lansdowne and Couneé 
Benckendorff. Russia has interests in Persia of a somewhat extensive 
nature, for the sphere in which they are situated includes the province 
of Khorassan, and parts of Mazenderan, Azerbeijan and Ghilan as 
well. The story of the rise of these interests and of the decline 
of Indian and British trade through Khorassan,* like so much of 
the history of latter-day Persia, is unsavoury; but Russia’s influence 
in certain provinces is a fact which our Government recognises, just 
as the preponderance of British intérests in other parts of Iran is 
admitted by Russia. Then there are the commercial interests of 
the two countries, which statistics have already evaluated. Of the 
total imports’ into the Shah’s dominions in the year 1903-4— 
385 millions of kranst—Russia’s share was 185, Great Britain’s 128, 
Frances 22, Turkeys 10, and Germanys 2.9 millions. Of, 
Persia’s exports Russia took 155 milions worth, the British 
Empire 21, Turkey 36, and, Germany 0.2 millions worth. That is 
one aspect of the matter, or it would be only one, were it not that 
Germany has set herself to create commercial interests in the realm 
of the Shah. With no trade to speak of and only 47 subjects in all 

* In consequence of the tariff adapted by Persia at Russia's instigation a few 
years ago, 


+ The value of the Persian kran fluctuates considerably. Twenty years ago an 
English sovereign was equal to 29 krans; in 1903—4, it could purchase fifty. 
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Persia, German enterprise is founding a bank and a school at 
Teheran, running a regular line of steamers to the Persian Gulf ports, 
and feeling its way towards railway concessions and arranging a great 
Morocco. That imparts another aspect to the Middle Eastern 
question, an aspect too which cannot be contemplated without 
anxiety by lovers of peace. If with the pettiest of economic interests 


` in Morocco the Kaiser himself hurried off to Tangiers, made speeches, 


uttered threats and promises and almost precipitated a war, what may 
not happen 1 in Persia where quite analogous conditions prevail. The 
Morocco storm was raised for the purpose of spoiling the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale, the storm in the Persian Gulf will be let 
loose in order to blow Raissia and Great Britain apart. If that be 
the way in which Germany is about to utilise the “eleventh hour ”— 
and there is little doubt that it is—the Anglo-Russian agreement has 
a severe ordeal to go through. The first point then about which 
Russia and England must agree is to settle their differences between 
themselves. and not to brook the interference of ‘any honest or 
dishonest broker. 


r 


BRITAIN’S SINE QUA NON IN THE MIDDLE BAST. 


Once the self-denying ordinance is accepted that aake side shall 
seek to encroach openly or covertly upon the others territory or 
sphere of interest, the ground will have been made ready for those 
cRear-cut clauses which will set the misgivings of England and 
Russia definitely at rest. And of these the most important hinges 
upon India. Since the days of the Tsar Paul an expedition against: 
India has been the trump card held by Russia in reserve. That was 
a Damocles’ sword which was, however, suspended over our heads 
not by a hair, but by a strong iron chain, which it was sought to 
file down to a thin wire. And the means of. effecting this was to 
occupy or “inter-penetrate” Persian Seistan, the possession of which 


- would render the costly defences on the North-Western Indian 


Frontier useless. For if Seistan were made the base of a 
military expedition against India, the invading troops might by 
advancing through Persian Baluchistan successfully turn the North- 
Western defences. Anyhow, considering that the only value of 
Persian Seistan to Russia would admittedly be as a military base 
for such an expedition, and that, the only object of an understanding 
with Russia respecting our Middle Eastern differences would be to 
hinder all such conflicts, it is self-evident that an essential point in 
the convention which is now being negotiated must be a Russian 
guarantee that Seistan and other districts of Southern Persia will be 
eliminated from the list of her spheres of influence and interests. As, 
on the other hand, Khorassan, Mazenderan, Ghilan and Azerbeijan are 
and have long been to many intents and purposes a Russian province, 
e 
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a similar undertaking might be given by the British Government 
respecting that part of the Shah’s dominions. It would appear to 
have already been agreed upon that pocket-money to the Shah in ` 
the shape of loans will not be given in future-by either of the two 
Powers, and that if money be needed for legitimate national purposes, 
Russia and England shall deal with the matter jointly ‘and not 
separately, Already five million francs have been lent to the Shah’s 
Government by the two Powers, and further advances will be made’ 
later according as the need of them is felt. But only relatively small 
amounts will be lent. ° 

One of the most difficult questions which the representatives of 
the two Powers will have to settle is the control of the telegraph lines, 
- andin particular of the line that joins Meshed! with the chief town of 
Persian Seistan. It is a Persian telegraph line, but is worked by. 
Russians who declared it indispensable to their sanitary officers 
stationed in the Shah’s dominions for the alleged purpose of 
hindering the importation of the plague from India into Central Asia 
by merchants. As the whole question, however, is now sub judice, it 
need not be discussed here. l 


* = 


A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 


To what extent the Persians who, like their neighbours the 
_ Russians, have now been promoted to the rank of a constitutiofal 
people, will profit by this international agreement, it is impossible 
to define. That they will be much the better for it is unquestionable. 
The invalid Shah Muzaffer-ed-Din, who bestowed, the constitution 
upon his subjects on the 29th August last, opened the first parliament 
in his palace at Teheran on the 25th September. It is the first whiff 
of liberty felt by the Persians since the religion of Zoroaster was 
first preached in their midst. For electoral purposes the realm is 
divided into thirteen districts, each of which sends from six’ to 
seventeen representatives to the assembly according to the population, 
with the exception of the capital, which elects sixty. The parliament 
consists of 156 members, who are elected by indirect suffrage every- 
where, save in the capital, where voting is direct. Every literate 
Persian male member of the established Mohammedan Creed (Shiote) 
between the ages of 30 and 70 is qualified to vote, unless he-is a 
civil servant or a felon. In the provinces, where sometimes civil | 
servants—especially the high administrators—are downright criminals, 
although not convicted felons, the new charter will be welcome and 
helpful. It may put an end to or alleviate one of the worst forms of 
oppression known to history, a system of ruinous extortion, crying 
injustice, refined cruelty, which has been perpetuated under changing 
kings and dynasties since the far-off days of Darius Hystaspes. 
® 
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THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


The third and last section of the Convention, dealing with the 
interests of England and Russia in the Near East, will involve a set 
of questions which cannot be tackled for some time to come. I men- 
tioned in another place* that among other things the differences about 
the Dardanelles would doubtless be smoothed away, and a thoughtful 
critic objected that that could not be because England and Russia’ 
are not the only Powers concerned: The ingenious critic is right 
in his premfsses and wrong in his conclusion. The facts are that 
the treaties which deal with the rights and wrongs of the case are 
riddled with holes, so that the parchment no longer binds any two 
stipulations together, and that the disputes on the subject have 
hitherto been confined to Russia and Britain, so that it may be 
assumed that if they agree their neighbours will content themselves 
with applauding. This, however, cannot be taken for granted. 
True, Germany has often made this declaration by word of mouth to 
Russia andto Russia’s friends, but then she made a similar declaration 
about Morocco when the Anglo-French entente was signed, yet did 
not feel hindered thereby from ignoring her own words and raising 
the whole question da capo the moment opportunity offered. And 
as it was with Morocco,.so it may be with the Dardanelles and with 
Persia, | 

` -WHO IS RUSSIA? THE OPPOSITION? 


The negotiations are being carried on with the representatives of 
the Tsar, not with the leaders of the party which hastily absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance to him and then alternately 
approved and condemned their mistake. For monarchism in Russia 
is not yet dead, nor even on its last legs; and the fact is being a 
little tardily noted in Europe and elsewhere. The “Cadets,’> how-, 
ever, whosé Parliamentary tactics smacked of Simple Simonism, made 
an effort ostensibly to play a part in the rapprochement between 
the two nations, but in reality to recover somewhat of their lost 
prestige. It was a legitimate proceeding from a purely party point 
of view, but, like most of the “Cadets’” tactics, it was clumsily 
engineered. As Russians apprehend it, the scheme originated in St. 
Petersburg, not in England, and was.worked by a party for.a party. 
It was not an exchange of civilities between the two nations ; very far 
from that; it roused the anger of the Russian people, who resented, 
and rightly resented, the interference of any foreign nation or fraction 
of a foreign nation in their domestic affairs. The “Cadets” were 
regarded by the Tsar’s Government not as members of the Opposition, 


* Daily Telegraph, September 2gth, 1906. 

t The “Cadets” are Constitanonal Democrats. But they signed a Manifesto to 
the people caning on them to refuse to pay taxes or supply recruits to the Tsar by 
way of retaliating for the dissolution of the Duma. Yet the dissolution of the Duma 
was a constitutional act whereas the Manifesto to the people was unconstitutional. 
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but as misdemeanants, as enemies, and while that ai of view 
prevailed it was hardly proper publicly to present them with an 
address purporting to assure them of the sympathy of the British 
nation, And for a group of foreigriers coming to the capital of the 
Tsar’s dominions, relying upon the protection of the Tsar’s police, 
publicly to take sides with the Tsar’s enemies and against a very 
large section of his loyal subjects constitutes, Russian critics rightly 
maintain, an infringement of international comity. Judged by the 
“Cadets” own standard, it amounted to mischievous meddling which 
all patriotic Russians should resent. 

When it was reported some few weeks ago that Nicholas II. had 
struck up a secret compact with Wilhelm*II. and Franz Joseph by 
which, in case the Russian monarch were hard set by his enemies, 
the other two potentates would come to his rescue and occupy 
certain provinces with troops, the “Cadets” were horrified and 
clamoured for a denial of the statement or the abrogation of the 
compact. And Conservative Russians felt the force of their remarks. 
Flow dare foreigners, be they monarchs or peoples, asked the Radical 
Press, meddle or undertake to meddle in the domestic affairs of 
_another nation? Well, almost in the same words the identical 
question was put by the Monarchists when the English deputation 
was announced, Although much bad blood has already been made 
by the scheme, it is fortunate that it was voluntarily abandoned even 
at the eleventh hour, Festina lente is a sound maxim. In an era of 
_reforms such as has begun in Russia, progress is not and cannot fe 
continuous. Advance is followed by recoil, action by reaction, 
diastole by systole. No amount of foreign sympathy will alter that. 
And at the present moment a mighty wave of Conservatism is 
sweeping over the Empire, gathering in not only isolated stragglers, 
but a large number of whilom Liberals and Radicals as well. The 
people are sick of revolution; they want peace and law and a normal 
existence. The Zemstvos have rejected many “Cadet” candidates, 
including the leaders who were supposed to be most popular; the 
provincial assemblies of the nobility have expelled several of their 
members for signing the Vyborg Manifesto, and the monarchist 
parties are making themselves felt and heard everywhere. ‘The 
other side calls them “Members of the Black Hundred,” but history 
tells us that in: political and religious communities deterrent nick- 
. names stick only to minorities. 


PALLIATIVES, NOT THOROUGH REFORM FOR THE 
PEASANTS. 
Will the present calmer and more sober mood, the existence of 


which is patent to all, stamp its impress on the composition of the 
next Duma? Will the fate which has overtaken so many prominent 
$- 
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“Cadets” at the recent Zemstvo elections be also theirs at the general 
elections ,to the legislative assembly? Onlookers shrink from 
prophesying three months ahead, and none of the parties is very 
confident of success. The Government, too, is wishful rather than 
confident and. disposed to act tentatively rather than resolutely. 
Hence incertitude and timidity constitute the keynote of the situation. 
Even the Cabinet is groping its way. M. Stolypin, it is true, has 
done much for the peasants and has done it uncommonly well. 
The voluntary sale of the apanages and crown lands for distribution 
among them was an admirablé measure in principle, while the Nakaz 
or instructions which regulate the conditions of distribution will make 
it very helpful in practi¢e. Then again, the swiftness with which 
M. Stolypin annihilated the red-tapeism, which would have hampered 
the working of the scheme, challenges unstinted praise. Heretofore, for 
instance, if a man wished to sell to the peasants his estate, mortgaged, 
say, in a private bank, it was impossible for him to have his debt 
transferred directly to the Peasants’ Bank, although this institution 
was the intermediary between him and the peasants. He would first 
have to borrow money enough and wipe out his debt to the private 
financial institute, and then only could he transact business with 
the Peasants’ Bank. This absurdity has lately been abolished by 
the Premier. 

But although M. Stolypin appears to me to have done very well 
so far, I venture with due diffidence to think that he has not gone 
néarly far enough. One sound thorough reform bill instead of a 
hundred ingenious little palhatives and makeshifts would solve the 
soluble parts of the agrarian question and leave the Government free 
to turn its thoughts to other pressing matters. That is how a 
statesman would, I fancy, look at his task, and‘that is how a friend 
whom I regard as a statesman actually envisages it. Take one 
concrete, case in which reform is urgent and let it stand for many. 
Expropriation being tabooed, the, transfer of land from estate-owners 
to the tillers of the soil should be actively encouraged, and at the 
very least made easy. But in lieu of this landowners are deterred 
from selling, because the sum which they receive is less than the 
sum which the peasants consent to pay. Suppose, for instance, that 
I am selling an estate which as market valueg_go is worth five 
thousand roubles. The Peasants’ Bank estimates it at four thousand, 
whereupon I, resigning myself to the loss of one thousand roubles, 
agree to part with it for the smaller sum. The’ money which the 
Peasants’ Bank then covenants to pay me and to debit to the peasants 
who purchase the land is four thousand roubles. But that money 
is not handed over to me in current coin. I receive mere bonds, of 
which the face value is 4,000, but the market value is only 2,920 
roubles to-day and may: be even iess to-morrow. Naturally as soon 
as I am initiated into these mysteries I hesitate to dispose of my 
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property. That is why in the Baltic Provinces, where the Peasants’ 
Bank has of late opened several branch offices, no business has 
been done. 

Now a Government which realised the importance of settling once 
for all the agrarian question upon which the loyalty of the army 
and the upshot of the Parliamentary experiment depend, would 
make short work of this cumbersome machinery which turns out 
neither simple counters nor: genuine coin, but a contemptible zertzum 
guid. 
7 


THE GOVERNMENT IS PENNY WISE AND: POUND 
FOOLISH. 


The reason why the Cabinet contents itself with this sorry patch- 
work is its lack of ready money and its resolve to economise. But 
the savings effected are of the penny-wise-pound-foolish order. The 

#success of the agrarian bill, the loyalty of the people and*the army, 
the stability of the finances—in a word, the highest interests of the 
State are jeopardised thereby. And in the end there is no saving. 
The reforms, as I have often pointed out, need money, vast sums of 
money, and the sooner the fact is realised the better. As the Russian 
proverb has it, “when you are hewing timber, the shavings fly about.” 
But the Government, being in a timid pusillanimous mood and afraid 
of facing unpleasant facts, undertakes to carry out the reforms 
almost without expense, to make an omelette without eggs. And 
this is how they work the financial miracle :— 

In order to effect the transfer of land to the peasantry cost free, 
the buyers are authorised to mortgage their property in the Peasants’ 
Bank to the extent of the purchase money, and then to pay interest 
on that sum. In virtue of this arrangement the peasants appear to 
be getting land without any actual outlay, and the Government seem 
to be helping the peasants withou? spending money. Q.E.D. But 
there is one hitch in this mechanism, and it is fatal. Everything 
hinges on the solvency of the mooshiks,* whereas the peasants cannot 
if they would repay the debt, and would not if they could. Con- 
sequently the Government will have to forgive them as it has done 
heretofore, and confess that the entire operation is a farce. Nobody 
will call this assertion in question who has watched the recent phases 
of the agrarian movement. The land which the peasants are to be 
allowed to mortgage is the landt on which they owed the redemption 
tax. Now that impost they were unable to pay, and therefore the 
Tsar generously relieved them of the burden. But if they had not 
the wherewithal to pay this tax three years ago, two years ago, and 


* Peasants. 


+ It willalso be permissible to mortgage the nots of land which’are being bought, 
puri that does not alter the condition or increase the solvency of the peasants. 
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this year, they will be equally unable to pay the same tax, under the 
changed name of interest, next year or the year after. Consequently 
the Government will end by relieving them of this obligation in the 
future as it dispensed them from a similar one in the past. The 
whole transaction is a mere matter of prestidigitation. 

Further, if the peasants could pay, they would not, just ds this 
year and last year they consumed an enormous quantity of alcohol 
and paid for it in ready money while refusing to pay taxes. The 
peasant feels himself to be in some respects a privileged subject. 
For years the Government has periodically been liberating him from 
this duty and dispensing him from that, until he at last feels that 
he can look forward to sfmilar exemptions in the future. Hence he 
has no stimulus to practise thrift. For centuries there have been 
partial famines which were early foreseen and might have been’ 
prevented. But nobody moved until the pinch of hunger was actually 
felt, and then the Government came to the relief of the famine 
stricken. „In this way during the past fifteen or twenty years 
enormous sums have been distributed in alms among the agricultural 
class, which if expended on extirpating or weakening the causes of 
the famine would have contributed to ward off untold misery. This 
money has demoralised the nation instead of benefiting it. And in 
the future as in the past, use and wont will rule supreme: the 
peasants will not pay even if they can. 

An energetic, enterprising Cabinet would frankly acknowledge the 
fact that reforms cost money and cannot be executed by sleight of 
hand. It would obtain funds by untried and it might even be 
unpopular expedients and spend them judiciously, generously and to 
good purpose. With that money, for example, it could and should 
create an Agrarian Bank, which would absorb the Peasants’ Bank 
and take over the functions of the Agrarian Commissions as well. 
As sellers of land would then be paid in ready money and not in 
depreciated bonds, estate owners would be induced to throw a vast 
number of estates on the market and satisfy the peasants, land 
hunger, while the State would treat him as a grown-up citizen who 
must in future take care of himself or go to the wall. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP A NECESSITY. 


Another measure of far-reaching significance would be the abolition 
of the Commune and the substitution of peasant ownership therefor. 
That change would cause the vast masses of the Russian population 
to throw in their lot with the party of order, evolution and law. 
But it would haye to be adopted at once, by a stroke of the pen, 
creating a set of conditions which although doubtless very imperfect 
would be immeasurably better than the present order of things. For 
then the farmers would suddenly become the owners of the land 
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which they now carelessly till because they possess it conjointly 
with the other members of the Commune. They would also have a 
powerful stimulus to work to increase the value of the property and 
uphold order and law. Doubtless there would also be many 
malcontents among them, for at the outset the measure would work 
a certain amount of injustice. For some husbandmen have one 
field here, another three miles away, and a third two miles further, 
instead of the compact little property which others are fortunate 
enough to possess. It is likewise probable that, besides envying 
their neighbours, many might yield to the temptation to sell their 
land to the highest bidder, drink the proceeds and then sink into the 
nethermost depths; but the majority would make the best of it, and 
by means of barter or purchase gradually acquire a rounded farm in 
place of several. widely separated fields. l 

In a word dissatisfaction would be acute in individuals, but the 
general result transforming the peasants who are now mere part 
possessors into sole owners of their land would be so beneficial to 
the community at large that the disadvantages would in comparison 
dwindle away almost to nothing. Moreover, the drawbacks of the 
scheme are inseparable from it because they could only be eliminated 
in advance by a general redistribution of farms, the accurate delimita- 
tion of each, a vast outlay of ready money on the services of 
surveyors, and such a loss of time as would defeat the end in view. 
‘Consequently it is a project that must be taken or left; it cannot 
be partially bettered. True, no mere bureaucrat could carry out 
such a daring experiment. It needs a genial head, a master hand, 
and a fearless heart. Tsar Feodor Joannovich’s ukase is supposed 
to have suddenly tied the peasants to the estates where they happened 
to be serving at the moment, and the ukase of to-day would free 
them from the yoke of the Commune in a similar manner.* 

The present Cabinet, which is bent on completing the work of 
enfranchising the peasantry and isgnow strenuously redressing the 
secular grievances of the agricultural class, will not attempt such a 
heroic feat as the change I have just outlined. M. Stolypin is minded 
to render the withdrawal of individual peasants from the Commune 
easy; he will see that the outgoing member receives compensation for 
his land, in a word he will enable the mooshzks slowly to break up 
the Commune if they desire to do so. And even that is a great 
reform, But it will not give the Monarchist Party those political 
advantages which it is impatient to harvest in and which would 
most probably accrue from the sudden substitution of peasant 
proprietorship for the Commune. 


* All my remarks on the desirability of dissolving the Commune are restricted to 
the joint possession of land. The Communes as an administrative unit and for other 
purposes are still a necessity, and having originated in custom should not be 
abrogated by statute. a 
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THE RUSSIAN MOTHER CHLOROFORMS HER CHILD 
BEFORE WHIPPING IT. 


The Monarchist Party as represented by the Stolypin Cabinet is 
carrying out a series of reforms the vastness of which cannot be 
realised by foreigners. In truth they amount to what in other 
countries would be termed a revolution. And the Russian nation 
will certainly reap the fruits of the change. Whether the Monarchists 
will also obtain any important return is another question, which I 
am tempted to answer negatively. For it is not only what man does 
that produces an impression, but also how he does it. And the way 
of the Government, instead of adding to the value of the gifts in 
the eyes of the nation, takes away from them. The Ministers are 
timid, shamefaced, apologetic. Their first thought appears to be: 
“What will the public say?” “How will our critics abroad construe 
“the measure?” Whereas the true spirit of a strong Government 
in revolutionary times should be that of Luther when he exclaimed: 
“Here stand I, I can do no other. May God succour me!” 

If a measure be called for by the interests. of the nation, if it appear 
necessary and efficacious, then adopt if in God’s name, even though 
all Pandemonium howl against it. Is there a criminal to be punished? 
Punish him, without calling on the world to witness that you would 
caress him if you could. There is probably no Government in the 
world that would act as the Russian authorities acted recently when 
@nipko was in prison. Onipko is a peasant who was arrested in 
Cronstadt during the latest revolt there disguised as a bluejacket, 
and was tried for what we should term treason-felony, found guilty 
and sentenced to live in Siberia. Well, the authorities sent for his 
wife, assured her that her husband was being well cared for, not 
exposed to hardship, well fed, well housed, provided with a com- 
fortable bed. Then they courteously requested her to do them the 
favour to go and see for herself. And she went. In the prison she 
was most respectfully received, was requested to examine the bed, 
to inspect the furniture, to taste the food. She generously complied, 
and having seen that everything was satisfactory she said so and in 
due time made a declaration which was published in the papers to 
the credit of the humane Government., And that is only one 
specimen of the attitude of the authorities. It reminds me of the 
conscientious yet loving mother whose sense of duty impelled her to 
spank her naughty little boy, but whose affection prompted her to 
giye the darling a narcotic first. This ever-present fear of saying or 
doing aught calculated to shock the sensitiveness of the revolutionists 
is inflicting untold harm on the Monarchist cause. It arrests the 
growth of popular confidence in the, Government, it aggravates the 
widespread feeling of insecurity and awakens misgivings about the 
justice of acts performed by the authorities in the interests of all. 
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THE DUMA WILL NOT REPRESENT THE RUSSIAN 
NATION. 2 


It is this surprising want of faith in the cause and want of courage 
to face the consequences of their action that. frightened the Govern- 
ment from touching the electoral law. Yet everybody whose opinion 
on the subject deserves a hearing condemns it absolutely. For it is 
based upon two incompatible principles—class representation and 
national representation. Then it makes it impossible for the peasants 
to put up their own local men, the only candidates whom*they know. 
Countrymen and even rural priests complained in my hearing that if 
‘they had voted for the people whom they knew personally and trusted 
thoroughly their votes would have been wholly lost. They had 
either to vote for a whole list of individuals with whose very names 
they were unacquainted or withdraw altogether. For that reason 
“among others the great bulk of the Russian people stayed away from 
the voting urns. The fact was pointed out by the Cadets themselves 
who roundly declared that the deputies chosen by the present electoral 
law would not be representative of the nation. But that was before 
they were themselves elected. Yet that same law exists to-day. The 
Cadets having been chosen under it became apparently reconciled and 
left. it intact while the Government was afraid of what the public 
would say if it promulgated a new arrangement, and was particularly 
in dread of the word coup état. Hence the new elections will be 
worked by a clumsy, complicated mechanism warranted not to serfi 
the nation’s representatives to the Duma. For whether the majority 
in the coming Parliament will be business-like and order-loving or 
the reverse, it is safe to say that it will not represent the people of 
Russia. 


UNPARLIAMENTARY PROGRAMME OF A GREAT 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTY. 


This conciliatory and apologetic attitude of the Government has 
repelled many friends without perceptibly conciliating a single 
adversary. The Cadets, for instance, at their recent congress in 
Helsingfors solemnly inveighed against the Stolypin Cabinet as 
though it were betraying the cause of the nation. Between them and 
the Government the war hatchet has therefore been dug up and there 
will be no peace. That isa pity. For much was hoped of the Cadets. 
They came equipped with a number of qualities which might have 
stood the Duma in good stead, but theiy leaders are said to have 
lacked political traming, Parliamentary experience, patriotic self- 
abnegation and manly grit. Pluming themselves on their proficiency in 
Parliamentary tactics they committed blunders which it is impossible 
even to explain. Like the Government they kept their eyes turned 
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towards the Revolutionary Party and allowed the perspective of its 
hisses or cheers to shape or modify their policy. And with a like 
result. They lost the friendship of the Extreme Left without gaining 
the esteem of the Extreme Right. Perhaps their fatal mistake was to 
quit the path of legality and publicly turn against their own political 
principles. The Vyborg Manifesto calling. upon the Russian people 
to withhold obedience to the Tsar was a tactical blunder of such 
magnitude that one cannot account for it on any hypothesis which 
would seem fair to the Cadets. Charitable critics set down its origin 
to an outbfrst of passion which had no time to cool. 

But the congress of the Party just held at Helsingfors runs counter 
to this theory. In the Fimnish capital the Cadets passed a number of 
resolutions, one-half of which ‘glaringly nullifies the other. On the 
one hand the congress extols the wisdom of those who drew up the 
Vyborg Manifesto and urged the people to rebel “passively,” and on 
- the other hand it proclaims passive rebellion utterly impracticable. 
The people are not prepared to resist passively, especially when they 
are summoned to don the Tsar's uniform and serve their country as 
soldiers. Nothing could well be clearer, simpler, truer, than this. 
But instead of leaving the matter there and passing on to the next 
topic they solemnly went on to incorporate passive resistance in their 
Party programme and adopt it as a saving doctrine. It is to be 
preached; inculcated, spread among the people. The Cadets point to 
passive resistance in England as an example. But if compulsory 
thilitary service existed in England, passive resistance there would 
probably have respected that. Moreover, if that plea prove aught, it 
is that everything that is legal or praiseworthy in England may be 
safely and legally copied in Russia. ‘But why choose alicia instead 
of the United States or Switzerland? 

The Cadet Party, it is feared, will now waste rts energies in a barren 
struggle with the Government which will perhaps refuse to recognise 
as constitutional a political group, one of whose objects is to instil 
into the minds of the ignorant people disregard of the law and dis- 
obedience to the head of the State.’ Not only the Government, but 
honest Liberals like the political friends of Professor Kovaleffsky 
regard Parliamentary action as incompatible with passive rebellion. 
What people, what monarch, it is asked, would allow the business of 
the nation to be conducted by a Ministry chosen from a party which 
believes in tempting the people to break the law? What action the 
Cabinet will take time will show. In all probability it will take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by the Cadets. And then? 

Then the elections may help to end the deadlock. Certainly 
if a reasonable electoral law had been passed they would. If it were 
once made clear to the people that the Government was honestly 
doing its best to base constitutionalism on a very unpromising ethnic 
groundwork, as an architect might try to build a stately marble edifice 
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in a bog——it would probably, if it could, choose supporters of the 
Government, or of some Moderate Group to the Left of the Govern- 
ment. But as things now are the people cannot vote for whom they 
will; victory is therefore obviously reserved for the best organised 
Party. And that may again be the Party of the Cadets. If so, and if 
the Parliamentary majority in the new Duma insists on sheer obstruc- 
tion, the results will be pernicious; the reform movement,- it is feared, | 
will then be put back once more and possibly this time for å longer 
interval than now seems likely, to say nothing of the economic losses, 
the educational deficit and the financial disturbances which it will also 
involve. And there are still worse consequences than these to be 
feared. For in the lives of nations, ‘revoliftions are acute maladies. 
The chances of cure become less in proportion to the frequency of the 
‘crises, and the physician is wholly useless when they have becomé 
periodical. 


ra E. J. DILLON. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


F the making of many books there is no end. The chief 
publishing season has come round again and the down- 
pouring of many coloured volumes shows no diminution. They he: 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades « 
High over-arched embower.” 


It would be an exaggeration to refer to these volumes as “angel- 
“forms,” fallen or otherwise. This autumn has given us as yet few 
books of great merit, and none, as far as I can see, of genius. 
Laborious and professional book-making is at present the business 
of the literary world, and there is just now no “superior fiend” 
tottering across “the burning marle” of literature, calling his legions 
around him. In addition to the many more or less unmeaning books 
there are, of course, many volumes of real value. Lord Rosebery’s 
sympathetic and in many ways pathetic monograph on Lord Randolph 
Churchill (Arthur L. Humphreys, London), carries the peculiar 
interest that must always attach to the words written by a statesman 
concerning a contemporary of his own political rank. Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Randolph Churchill were friends in youth, and friends they 
remained to the end, despite wide divergences of taste and temper, 
and the intervention of a great political gulf. Lord Rosebery’s study, 
therefore, purports to reveal the real Lord Randolph—the aristocrat, 
the Bohemian, the daring free-lance, the consummate platform orator, 
the political meteor, the ensnarer of the Tory Party into uncongenial 
courses, the man of genius who never realised his great potential 
powers, the statesman who never found himself or the party to which 
by nature he belonged. “He was human, eminently human; full of 
“faults, as he himself well knew, but not base or unpardonable faults ; 
“pugnacious, outrageous, fitful, petulant, but eminently lovable and 
“winning.” .Lord Rosebery believes that had fate allowed Lord 
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Randolph a second chance, he would, though a Liberal by nature, have 
_ been able to modify‘his convictions to his circumstances. 


It is more than doubtful if either Peel or Disraeli ever attained 
_the personal popularity of Randolph in 1885. But that popularity. 
was not a sufficient basis ‘for a revolution in policy, or for marching 
the Tory Party over to,'Liberalism. Had Randolph returned to 
office he would, I think, have learned his lesson and fallen into line, : 
Mr. Disraeli once boasted that he had educated his party. But did 
not his party in truth educate Mr. Disraeli? . . . ‘Strange i is the 
fate that has bound the Tory party to leaders of uncongenial faith or 
suspicious antecedents: but so it has been from the end of the ` 
Liverpool dynasty till the epoch of Lord Salisbury. . . . There . 
was for the party no absolute confidence, no unquestioning loyalty 
from the time of Lord Liverpool's paralytic attack till it found itself 
in the comforting embrace of Lord Salisbury. But let not the 
dwellers in glass-houses throw stones: the Liberal party has 
undergone much the same fate. Grey was a lifelong Liberal; but - 
he had shaken himself almost free from party ties beforé he became 
the Liberal Prime Minister. Melbourne was a languid and uncon- 
vinced Whig; still, he cannot be counted as having ever been 
anything else, though he served for a time under Wellington. 
Russell was the golden exception, for he was a Whig from the cradle 
to the grave. ` But when we come ‘to Palmerston we perceive one 
who was a minister. during the entire period of the Liverpool 
administration, and who never shook off the traces of that connection. 
Then comes Gladstone, “the hope of stern and unbending Tories,” 
: who led the Liberal party with so much renown, but who was proud 
‘to own to the Conservative temperament to the end of his life.” 


The Tory party had no opportunity of converting Lord Randolph, 
the leader “of-uncongenial faith,” the “convinced Radical,” “the fruit 
“and blossom of our Parliamentary system,” to orthodoxy. Time and 
tide were against the conversion. During the great period’ of his 
career—from 1880 to his resignation in 1886—he formulated that 
doctrine of Tory Democracy which Lord Rosebery regards as “simply 
“Liberalism under another name.” He believed that he had converted 
the Tory party into a Liberal party, and that, the work being done, the 
worker was discarded. He had no opportunity of playing a part in 
the subsequent developments of the policy that his party adopted 
from him. Lord Rosebery asserts that the conversion of the Tory 
party to Liberalism never took place. But is this certam? What is 
certain is that the Conservative party since 1886 has had a very 
different outlook upon social questions. May not this change of ofit- 
look be the ultimate historical significance of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s wayward but really wonderful career? The waywardness 
of it is certainly an object lesson to statesmen, perhaps even to Lord 
Rosebery himself. - . 4 
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The “Lectures on Modern History ” (Macmillan and Co.), delivered 
by the late Lord Acton in his. capacity of Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge in the academical years 1899- 
1900 and 1900-1901, will give to a wider world a considerable insight 
into the vast reading, the great learning and the charming manner of 
this renowned student. The nineteen lectures cover the period which 
Lord Acton was pleased to regard as the subject of modern history— 
the period which begins with the fall of Constantinople—down to and 
including the American Revolution. Certainly every student should 
study the léctures for they give a bird’s-eye view of a period that 
until quite recent times has been obscured by the tangled skein of 
events and the apparent» absence of broad governing principles of 
historical development. Each important turning phase is clearly 
exhibited. “We have lectures on the Renaissance, on Luther, on the 
Counter-Reformation. Calvin and Henry VIII. are dealt with in one 
lecture; Philip II., Mary Stuart and Elizabeth in another. We move 
on to the Huguenots, to Richelieu, to the Thirty: Years’ War. Then 
the lecturer passes into a new phase with Puritanism, Whiggism and 
the English Revolution. He next turns to the Continent, to 
Louis XIV. the War of the Spanish Succession and the Hanoverian 
Settlement, and finally leads up to the French Revolution with his 
lectures on Peter the Great and the Rise of Prussia, on Frederic the 
Great and the American Revolution. The editors of this volume, Mr. 
John Neville Figgis and Mr. Reginald Vere Laurence have in prepara- 
tfon another volume giving the lectures on the French Revolution which 
will complete the official record of Lord Acton’s professorial work at 
Cambridge. It is not possible in a mere note to attempt any criticism 
of this work. The lucidity and grasp of material that mark the 
lectures are, I think, the best evidence of Lord Acton’s distinction as 
an historian. Whether these qualities will suffice to keep his name 
alive is another matter. It is a rash thing to say at a moment when 
the world is fascinated by Lord Acton’s personal charm, perfectly 
judicial outlook, and unique acquaintance with the work of great 
Continental historians hitherto almost unknown to English scholars, 
but it may seriously be doubted if his judgment was equal to his 
learning. His letters to Miss Mary Gladstone show that his judgment 
was continually at fault on current English political questions, and not 
the least remarkable of the lectures in this volume—the Inaugural 
Lecture on the Study of History, delivered at Cambridge in June, 
1895—shows a similar failing in his outlook on larger historical 
problems. He says:— 

I describe as Modern History that which begins four hundred 
years ago, which is marked off by an evident and intelligible line 
from the time immediately preceding, and displays in its course 
specific and distinctive characteristics of its own. The modern age 
did not proceed from the medieval by normal succession, with 
outward tokens of legitimate descent. Unheralded it founded a4 new 
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order of things, under a law of innovation. sapping the ancient 
regn of continuity... . It was an awakening of new life; the 
world revolved in a different orbit, determined’ by influences 
unknown before. 


It is an old proposition weightily stated by a master-hand, but it 
is ‘profoundly untrue. It is a convenient fiction to talk of the New 
Age, the New Life, the New Orbit that began with the fall of the 
Eastern Empire, but if there is one thing that modern research proves > 
more conclusively than another, it is the absolutely continuity of the 
Renaissance and the period preceding it. Research hés filled up 
the Zacuza, abolished the apparent discontinuity. The opening period 
of Modern History was a great age, and it was preceded by an 
obscure age, as the bare arable of winter holding the corn in secret 
is the certain precursor of the golden harvest. To declare that the 
age of Erasmus did not succeed “by normal succession” the age of 
Gerson is to defy the whole science of history. 

. % E % % A 

“Lord Acton and his Circle” (George Allen; Burns and Oates), 
edited by Dr. Gasquet, will find many readers. An interesting, intro- 
duction dealing at some length with Lord Acton’s relationship to 
The Ramble and the Home and Foreign Review is important, as it 
corrects certain errors in the introduction to the Letters of Lord Acton 
to Mary Gladstone. It was not until May, 1850, that Newman 
became the editor of Zhe Rambler, and he had only edited two 
numbers when the work was passed on to Mr. Wetherell and Sir John 
Acton. The Home and Foreign Review was started in succession to 
The Rambler, with Acton as editor, in July, 1862. The introduction 
is followed by one hundred and seventy-eight letters written between 
1858 and 1871. 

The greater part of these communications were made by Acton to 
Simpson during a period of six years from 1858 to 1864, and they 
relate to the conduct and work of the Ramé/er and of the Quarterly 
into which it developed, the Home and Foreign Review. The letters 
of the period from 1867 to 1871 were mostly addressed to Mr, T. F. 
Wetherell in connection with a weekly paper, the Chronicle, of which 
he was editor, and in which Acton took great interest. To this he 
contributed a good deal of literary matter, although it had a brief 
career of only ten months. 

The letters will be read with great interest for the light they throw 
on the history of Roman events in 1869, for their contributions to 
historical opinion and for their literary value. Acton was merciless 
in his opinions when he came across a really bad book. ‘This is how 
© he wrote in 1858 of the History of Civilisation -— 
| I got through Buckle last night. Setting aside the theory, the 
learning of the book is utterly superficial and obsolete. He is 
altogether a mere humbug and a very bad arguer. . He has taken 
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great pains to say things that have been said much better before in 
books he has not read. He has no knowledge of the classics and 
still less of theological literature. We can expose him completely. 
I find I was mistaken as to the importance he gives to physical 

“phenomena. I am afraid Allies looks at the book with awe, and will 
treat it with respect. Had we better bring out our review before his 
or at the same time with it? 


After fifty years Lord Acton’s opinion of Buckle is amply 
confirmed. Some of the sidelights on famous men and Acton’s own 
relationship with them are interesting. Acton writes in 1859, “I 
“have not lost all hope in Gladstone, but all faith and most of my charity.” 
This position was very violently reversed in a few years. He writes 
at the same time of Newman, “Newman is infatuated about Napoleon. 
“He knows no good of him and will not believe any harm.” Napoleon 
would have been immensely pleased and amused. The letter on 
Liberty (November, 26th, 1861), will be read with interest in view of 
the work that was zof written and for which so vast a library was 
accumulatéd. The letters do not explain why Lord Acton was not 
excommunicated. That Cardinal Manning desired his excommunica- 
tion was certainly Lord Acton’s belief. Perhaps the explanation is 
that Rome was wise in its generation, and was not, anxious to 
re-awaken the still echoing No Popery cry. 
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e“The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century” (John 
Murray), by Dr. Fredrik Nielsen, Bishop of Aarhus, and formerly 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Copenhagen, 
has been translated in two volumes by various Danish scholars under 
the direction and with the personal supervision of Dr. A. J. Mason, 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. The work is one that 
forms a distinct contribution to modern history in the Actonian sense 
of the term, and is by a scholar who is in full touch of modern 
ecclesiastical and historical thought (he was a personal friend of 
Dr. Déllinger), and yet as a divine of the Danish Church stands 
outside the Central European conflict between. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic views. Dr. Nielsen belongs to a'Church that has much in 
common with the reformed Church of England even if, as Dr. Mason 
declares, it “makes no claim to have preserved a strictly episcopal 
“succession.” My space will only allow me briefly to indicate -the 
contents of the work. The first volume opens with an account of 
Jansenism and Gallicanism, of esprit philosophique and Jesuitism, 
of the Pope Clement XIV:s brief Dominus ac redemptor noster of. 
2ist July, 1773, which dissolved the Order of Jesus. Clement died 
somewhat suddenly on 22nd September, 1774, and the statement was 
positively made that he was poisoned by the order of the General 
of the dissolved Order. Dr. Nielsen holds his judgment in suspense 
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on this point, but inclines to the view that Clement died of fear, of 
the belief that he would be poisoned by his Jesuit-enemies. The 
formation in 1749 of the new order of the “Redemptorists” by 
Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, who became bishop of Sant’ Agata 
dei Goti, was a fact of great importance. Liguori was at 
heart a Jesuit of the narrowest type (as his Moral Theology 
shows), and it was in his Order that the Jesuits found shelter 
“during the time that the ghost of Jesuitism was disembodied.” 
After the dissolution of the Order of Jesus the doctrine of Febronius 
—the old Gerson doctrine that a General Council of thé Church is 
superior to the Pope—“rushed to the front everywhere in Germany,” 
while the Edict of Toleration issued by Jos¢ph II. of Austria in 1781 
still more effectively weakened the Papal authority, which was in no 
way restored by the visit of Pius VI. to Vienna in the following 
year. Dr, Nielsen, passing on from Josephinism to the French 
Revolution and the work of Pius VI, brings us to Pius VII. and the 
epoch of the Conclave in Venice and the Concordat with France. 
Bonaparte’s treatment of Cardinal Consalvi and Rome was insolent 
and effective and secured the Concordat: “So then, Monsieur le 
“Cardinal, you have wished for a rupture. Very well! I have no 
“need of Reme. I will act independently. ... When I change the 
“religion of France, I change it at the same time in nearly the whole 
“of Europe, so far does my influence reach.” Newman’s infatuation 
for Napoleon, when one reads the story of the Concordat, seems a 
little far-fetched. The first volume concludes with the long strife 
between Pius VII. and Napoleon and the restoration of the Jesuits 
in 1814. The second volume narrates at length the story of Leo XIL, 
of the brief months of Pius VIII, of the reign of Gregory XVI, and 
of the long and intensely interesting papacy of Pio Nono. There is ` 
a temptation to touch upon the scandals and rumours of the 
Infallibility struggle; of Bishop Dupanloup’s rash visit to Lord 
Acton and Déllinger at Worms; af the efforts of Lord Acton to, 
educate the Roman mind in 1869; of the reconciliation with the 
Papacy, one by one, of the old enemies of the Council, even of 
Strossmayer. Döllinger alone stood out to the last. Here the 
whole story may be read. The work is heartily to be recommended 
to all those who are interested in the history of modern Europe. 
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“Jean Jacques Rousseau: a New Criticism” (Two volumes: 
Chapman and Hall) is a work that may possibly arouse a good deal 
of attention and controversy, though I must confess that it attracts 
me very littl. The writer, Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, tells us that 
it represents twenty years of research, and certainly the book reveals 
immense industry and devoted loyalty to the great thinker whose 
thoughts still energise and in some measure still mislead social 
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thinkers. Mrs. Macdonald’s business is to rehabilitate the moral 
personality of Rousseau, to rebut the estimate formed by most modern 
critics—an estimate summed up in Mr. John Morley’s terse sentence : 
“Rousseau’s repulsive and equivoeal personality has deservedly fared 
“ill in the esteem of the saner and more rational of those who have 
“judged him.” Mrs. Macdonald challenges this view in extraordinary 
elaboration. 


My claim is that, as a result of the discovery and comparative 
study*of previously unexplored documents, I am able to bring to its 
final solution incontrovertible proofs that the doctrine of Rousseau’s 
private life and personal character accepted by his leading French 
and English critics at the present hour, has for its foundation an 
audacious literary fraud. 


I do not propose to discuss here the pros and cons of this very 
unsavoury controversy. If Mrs. Macdonald is right, Mr. Morley will 
be the first to acknowledge the fact. Her ingenious argument that 
Rousseau never had any children by the unhappy Thérése Levasseur 
may or may not be sound, but certainly Rousseau believed that he 
had five children and believed that they were all despatched at 
birth to the Enfants Trouvés. That fact seems irrecoffcilable with 
any profound admiration for the character of this astounding genius. 
But Mrs. Macdonald’s arguments rest largely on the doctrine of 
organised persecution. If this position is true the very sight of 
Rousseau inspired treachery, conspiracy and persecution on the part 
of the base and the great alike. Allegations of persecution are 
usually figments of the mind and are difficult to accept. However, 
one may charitably hope that Mrs. Macdonald’s high estimate of 
Rousseau’s moral character is the true one. 
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“A Short History of Jewish Literature” (T. Fisher Unwin), by 
Mr. Israel Abrahams, the Reader in Rabbinic literature in the 
University of Cambridge, “opens with the fall of Jerusalem in the 
“year 70 of the Christian era, and ends with the death of Moses 
“Mendelssohn in 1786.” The volume answers a real want, and it 
is not 'a matter for surprise that the first edition issued! in Philadelphia 
in 1899 has created a demand for an edition for English readers. 
It is a fuller volume than that given to American readers, and deals 
more adequately with the earlier period. It is difficult to know how 
to teal with the literature of a scattered people. “I have tried to 
“trace influences, to observe periods, to distinguish countries. I have 
“also tried to derive colour and vividness by selecting prominent 
“personalities round which to group whole cycles of facts. Thus, 
“some of the chapters bear the names of famous men, others are 
“entitled from periods, others from countries, and yet others are 
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“named from the general current of European thought.” Here, then, 
we have a chapter dealing with the compilation of the Mishnah by 
the Tannaim previous to the third century of our era. We pass 
on to Josephus, to the Talmud (the Babylonian Talmud was com- 
pleted circa 500 A.D.), to the Midrash and its poetry (in which we 
find the Scriptures explained and amplified), to ninth century 
Babylonian literature, to Arabian and Spanish literature, to Moses 
` Maimonides (1135-1204), the famous Spanish thinker and writer, to 
Moses Nachmanides (1195-1270), the great Talmudist and the author 
of “The Commentary on the Pentateuch.” We are then led on to . 
the Italian Jewish poets, especially Immanuel, supposed to have been 
a friend of Dante. We have interesting chapters concerning ethical 
literature, travellers’ tales, historians and chroniclers, on the 
Shulchan Aruch (published in 1565), the last great treatise of the 
long line of Jewish works dealing with ritual and ethics. From the 
student’s point of view the bibliography attached to each chapter is 
of very high value, but the book itself is of real worth to the general 
reader, and should bring home to all the continuous literary and 
philosophic capacity of the Jewish mind in all generations. 
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The last-mentioned book leads me to note for the information of 
readers of philosophical hterature “Judah MHallevis Kitab al 
“Khazarz” (George Routledge and! Sons), translated from the Arabig, 
with an invaluable introduction by Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld. This 
famous philosophic work was written by the Jewish poet Hallevi in 
the twelfth century in Spain shortly before the time of Maimonides. 
It attacks the Aristotelianism then permeating Europe, it discusses 
the Islamite philosophy but recognises its strength as stated by 
Al Ghazali and the mighty Avicenna, and rebuts the attack of the 
Karaites on Rabbinic Judaism. It is in the form of a dialogue 
between a Jewish rabbi and the king of the Khazars, who had been 
converted to Judaism. Students of the history of philosophy would 
do well to study the work. 
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“Notes on Education for Mothers and Teachers ” (Seeley and Co.), 
by the late Mrs. Caroline Southwood Hill, edited by her daughter, 
Miss Octavia Hill, will find a place as a matter of course in the 
library of every educationalist, but will also be widely read by those 
who have the immediate care of the young. These notes wêre 
written a good many years ago, but they present the best of the latest 
views on the training and education of little children. Mrs. Hill 
had imbibed the principles of Pestalozzi and embodies them here in 
practical rules of guidance. “The object of education,” she tells us, 
is “the development of a sound body, of a sound mind, of a Christ- 
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“like spirit.” It would be hard to find a better definition of education 
or one that is more flagrantly violated in a large proportion of the 
elementary schools of this country. Those who have read the recent 
reports of the women inspectors on the teaching of young children 
will realise how little Mrs. Hill’s definition of education is applied 
in the great town schools of England. She goes on to point out 
that wise management will in most cases ensure “(1) Good health, a 
“great source of enjoyment. (2) Obedience, freeing the child from 
“restless wishes, punishment, and struggles of his will with yours. 
“(3) Freedom, the utmost compatible with the child’s physical and 
“moral safety. Impose, no unnecessary restrictions, and exact 
“inexorably an instant obedience to duty.” It is well, however, to 
be careful that “instant obedience” is not secured at any cost to 
truth. The chapter “on certain faculties” should be noted with 
care. We too often forget that the faculties of reason, attention, 
memory, imagination and the religious and moral faculties require 
the special attention of the teacher and the mother, and depend for 
their normal growth on the creation of a proper environment and 
the supply of adequate and proper mental food. 
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Mr. A. L. Lilley’s “Sir Joshua Fitch: an account of his life and 
“work” (Edward Arnold) will be read with interest by all friends of 
this distinguished educationalist and by all who are attempting to 
follow the gradual evolution of a satisfactory system of national 
education in England. Joshua Girling Fitch was born in 1824, the 
second son of a Colchester family that had settled in Southwark. 
There were three sons who were all attracted by religious or educational 
work. The eldest, Thomas, became a Roman Catholic priest and still 
survives; the youngest, William, gave up his whole life to teaching, 
and at his death in 1902 he had only recently retired from the head- 
mastership of an endowed school at Hitchin, a’ place where his 
educational influence and charm had been felt for a great number of 
years. Joshua at an early age became an assistant master in the 
famous Borough Road School, founded in 1802 by Joseph Lancaster. 
Here he came into direct touch with the crying educational needs of 
the age. He rapidly made‘his mark, and in 1852 was chosen tutor of 
the British and Foreign School Society Training College in the 
Borough Road, and four years later he succeeded that eminent 
educationalist Dr. Cornwell as principal “For seven years he 
“remained at the head of this institution, controlling and developing 
“the educational resources which a half-century’s application of 
“Lancasters system had amassed.” His work became known, and 
Mr. Fitch was in 1863 recommended, apparently by Matthew Arnold, 
for an Inspeetorship of Schools. It was an important moment when 
he undertook the work, for Mr. Lowe's Revised Code was then coming 
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into operation, and desperate efforts were, being made to secure an 
effective national system. Mr. Fitch’s Yorkshire Reports were of 
real value. As Mr. Lilley truly says, he “knew how to exalt his 
“office.” He used his reports for the purpose of stating clearly his 
ideas as to a national system, and it may be said without exaggeration 
that the Inspectors who drummed into the mind of the Education 
Committee the necessity of general principles secured results of unend- 
ing value for English education. In addition to the duty of inspection 
he did a great deal of special work in connection with vgrious Com- 
missions and Enquiries in connection with endowed education and 
with special educational conditions in certain great towns. In 1877 
he resumed his ordinary work. In 1883 he became the Chief Inspector 
for the Eastern Division of England, and in 1885 the Inspector of 
Training Colleges for Women. He retired in 1894, and therefore 
though he lived till July 14th, 1903, and was one of the pioneers of 
modern educational conditions, he did not play an official part in the 
educational reconstruction of the last seven years. But the sound 
educational principles that he not only held but helped to lay down 
have alone rendered the advance now taking place possible. This volume 
contains an elaborate and very useful statement of all that he did 
and thought. No modern educational thinker can afford not to 
possess it and read it. The valuable bibliography of his books, reports 
and articles is a distinct contribution to the literature of modem 
education. A life so earnest and kindly, so enthusiastic, so thorough 
as that of Sir Joshua Fitch does much to enrich a nation and to 
inspire the workers that are endeavouring to follow in his footsteps. 
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I must draw attention to the edition of “The Treasury of Sacred 
“Song” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) recently issued. No more 
valuable or inspiring anthology of sacred poetry exists, and few can 
but feel that Mr. Palgrave’s prefatorygnote of 1889, combined with his 
selection of lyrics, absolutely rebuts Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum, 
“ All that pious verse can do is to help the memory, and delight the 
“ear, and for these purposes it may be very useful; but it supplies 
“nothing to the mind.” Religious thought attains a higher dignity and 
a new force with the winged help of the poets mind. To give one 
instance: what mourner does not rise richer in faith after reading 
Newman’s “A Voice from afar,” which I cannot but quote as an 
instance of Mr. Palgrave’s inimitable selective power ?— 

* Weep not for me ;— 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free! 
Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends; 
a Nor miss my face, dear friends ! 
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y I still am near ;— 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth ; 
Now too I hear 
Of whisper’d sounds the tale complete, 
Low prayers, and musings sweet. 


A sea before 
The Throne is spread ;—its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
- We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God's knowtedge, and are blest.” 
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One word of earnest commendation must be given to the late Dr. 
George Matheson’s entirely beautiful and inspiring devotional 
meditations entitled “Rests by the River” (Hodder and Stoughton). 
There are two readings for each week in the year—“perhaps, in life’s 
“storm and stress, our ‘Rests by'the River’ do not occur more 
“frequently,” Dr. Matheson tells us rather sadly—and each brief 
reading contains some admirably developed thought calculated to help, 
inspire and renew the flagging spirit, The readings might well be 
used at family prayers. Three or four minutes given in this way— 
they do not take longer to read—will be well used. 

a 
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“Irish Fairy Tales” (M. A. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin), by Edmund 
Leamy, are among the most charming of modern fairy stories, and 
give us all the beauty and weird attractiveness of the deep folk sources 
from which they are drawn. Mr. J. E. Redmond, in his prefatory 
note, rightly predicts that “the new audience to which this volume 
“will come will rise from its perusal with something of the feelings of 
“love, admiration and regret whfch those who knew Edmund Leamy 
“personally will ever cherish in their hearts.” One can only regret 
that so true an artist was ever drawn from his heart’s work by what 
Mr. Redmond, with unconscious irony, calls “the distractions of 
“political life.” Every child will love these stories of romance, love 
and adventure; will dream of the mystic lake with its wine-red 
waters; of the crystal helmet of.Turenn; of the fight between Enda 
and Congal; of the Giant Trencoss; of the mystic Isles that Ulysses 
himself could not have passed; of the wonderful parable The Golden 
Spears; of a thousand and one other wonders all belonging to that 
elder land where folk stories were real life. This book should sell 
widely this coming Christmas time for every child that reads it will 
talk of it waking and sleeping. 


A READER. 
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FOTHERINGHAY HOUSE, 
TWICKENHAM. 


6th Octoġer, 1906. 


To the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


LOCAL FINANCE, 
SIR,— 


In this month’s issue of your Review there is an article with 
the above title, written by Mr. H. Morgan-Browne, that attacks 
me and my article, ‘‘ Local Finance,” published in the F ies 
Review, August, 1906. 

The tone and the matter of Mr. Morgan-Browne's article as not 
encourage me to depart from my general rule of not replying to attacks, 
upon myself, unless such attacks are published in the Review that 
contains my article attacked. 

Partly because I am an old contributor to the CONTEMPORARY, and 
partly because the culmination of Mr. Morgan-Browne’s attack givés 
me an opportunity to explain exactly why in Municipal Trading a 
proper allowance for Depreciation is necessary, I will, by your leave, 
give the explanation that Mr. Morgan-Browne needs. 

On page 572 of your Review, Mr. Morgan-Browne writes, ‘* The 
‘‘ diagrams and tables I have dissected were but Mr. Schooling’s 
5 _, approach shots to the green, We have seen how he bungled these, 

‘it remains to show how he has foozled his ‘ putt.’ ” 

Your contributor then proceeds to show how entirely mistaken I am 
when I claim the necessity for Municipalities to set aside a yearly 
amount for Depreciation, over and above the actual yearly cost of 
Repairs and Renewals of plant, machinery, etc. Incidentally, Mr. 
Morgan-Browne gives as a reason for my alleged error, that “the 
‘“ impartiality, regularity and persistence of the rate-collector offends 
‘“ (sic) too deeply °” my ‘‘ British individualism.” And he also com- 
pares my exposure of some of the results of Municipal Finance with 
“the chief complaint against the British Raj in many parts of 
‘India to-day,’ such complaint being caused by the ‘‘ impartial 
‘‘impersonality ° of the British Raj. And Mr. Morgan-Browne goes 
on to say that ‘‘ All this foaming at the mouth about municipal enter- 
‘prise must really be the product of some such primeval instinct.’’ 
To any person who has read my Fortnightly article, all this wordy, 
far-fetched denunciation of me seems curiously inappropriate and non- 
descriptive of the style and matter of my article. But let that pass. 

Why ought Municipalities that engage in what are called ‘‘ Repro- 
‘‘ ductive undertakings’ to create a Depreciation Fund, in addition 
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to spending money yearly upon such repairs and renewals of plant, 
machinery, etc., as are absolutely necessary? That is the question 
before me. ` 

Many sincere persons in addition to Mr. Morgan-Browne say, in 
effect, that no such Depreciation Fund is necessary, because the 
whole Debt upon these undertakings will be paid off during the working 
lifetime of this or that undertaking. 

That, briefly, is the reply given to my question by the supporters of 
our Local Spending Authorities. 

But the Municipalities of Glasgow and of a few other towns do 
make an adéquate Depreciation Fund. 

I am quite aware that as a matter of theoretical municipal finance 
such debt is supposed to,be paid off during the working lifetime of 
this or that undertaking. And if municipal financial practice coincided 
with municipal financial theory, Mr. Morgan-Browne and his municipal 
friends would be correct. 

In the Report of the Select Committee on ‘‘ Repayment of Loans by 
‘ Local Authorities,” Blue Book 239 of 1902, there is the evidence of 
Mr. Noel T. Kershaw, Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board. He states, ‘‘ Cases are frequently occurring in which the 
“ works cease to be of use before they are worn out ” (page 2). And 
Mr. Kershaw handed in a list of twenty-nine such cases that came to 
his notice during thirty consecutive days at the Local Government 
Board. This list is printed on pages 392, 393 of the Blae Book. In 
all such cases of failure of works, the failure took place before the 
period of debt-repayment had expired. 

That is my point. I state that municipal financial theory and 
Municipal financial practice do not coincide, and that as a rule 
the Debt will not be paid off during the working lifetime of this or that 
undertaking. It happens that during the last twenty-six years I have 
acquired the habit of forming opinions upon the matters of finance 
that have been sent for my examination, after investigation of the 
actual data, in place of taking for granted that financial theory and 
financial practice coincide. And during the long course of this work 
I have had actually to compute Sinking Funds, and I have had to 
= advise my clients as to the proper amount to be set aside in many such 
affairs as miners’ relief funds, sthemes for workmen contracting out 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc. At the present time I am 
engaged upon an extensive investigation that has been placed in my 
hands, one section of which is concerned with the identical matter now 
in question, namely, the period during which sinking fund payments 
are to be made for the redemption of municipal debt upon ‘ Repro- 
** ductive undertakings.”’ 

Let me take for an example the Tramways of the London County 
Council. In theory, it is supposed that the Debt incurred upon these 
tramways will be paid off during the working lifetime of the tramways, 
and no adequate Depreciation Fund is being created. But actual 
investigation of the Tramway Account throughout the whole period of 
its existence shows me that, at the present rate of debt redemption, 
the Tramway Debt will not be discharged until after forty years. 

I presume that even Mr. Morgan-Browne would not claim that the 
working lifetime of a tramway is anything like so long as forty years. 

_ Owing to the large divergence between municipal financial theory 
e 
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and municipal financial practice, we begin to see that the formation of 
, a Depreciation Fund is necessary. 

When the tramways get older, much larger amounts than are at 
present necessary. will have to be spent yearly upon repairs, and 
especially upon renewals. And when more years have passed, a whole- 
sale renewal of tramway plant will be necessary, long before the debt 
is paid off. . 

In the absence of an adequate Depreciation Fund, all this heavy future 
cost for repairs and renewals will eat up the tramway receipts (already 
drawn upon for Debt charges, and for absolutely necessary repairs 
and renewals), and will entail a charge upon the rates for these heavy 
repairs and renewals. By sound finance, a Depreciation Fund ought 
to be formed in the first year of a tramway’s life. During the earlier 
years the amount put into the Depreciation Fund would be in excess 
of the amount taken out of the Depreciation Fund to pay for such 
small. repairs as might be necessary: During the later years, the | 
amount put yearly into the Depreciation Fund would be inadequate. 
to pay each year’s cost. of repairs and renewals. But this would not 
matter, because the accumulations of the Depreciation Fund would, 
in the later years, be available to pay the then heavy cost*of repairs 
` and renewals. This sound principle of finance is that used to compute ` 
the yearly premiums to be paid by a man who assures his life, or who 
assures for sickness pay. The yearly premium does not vary during 
the same man’s lifetime. In the earlier years, this man pays each year 
more than is entailed by the cost each year of the risk against which he 
assures. But in the later years ‘the man pays less per year as premium 
than is entailed by the yearly cost of the risk. And the premium 
accumulations of past years make up the deficiency. ® 

That is an exact explanation based upon sound finance of why a 
Depreciation Fund is necessary. I do not expect that it will satisfy 
Mr. Morgan-Browne, because his article tells me, that he does not 
know much about this matter of local finance. And his remarkable 
version of my article brings to my mind the words of George Eliot, 
“It is as useless to fight against the interpretations of ignorance as 
‘‘ to whip the fog.” ` a. l 
I am, sir, 


Yours truly, 
Jonn HOLT SCHOOLING. - 


A PUBLISHER IN PEACE TIME. 


HE so-called “Book War,” which has been raging during the 
T present autumn, is wholly to be regretted. The main issue, 
which was a comparatively simple one, has been confused and obscured 
by a host of irrelevant arguments and accusations whrth have led a 
large part of the public astray. The great reputation and prestige of 
the Times have been employed to circulate and to lend weight to 
inaccurate statements which would not have been credited on the 
authority of any individual, and a more or less bitter but utterly 
undeserved prejudice has been aroused in some quarters against 
publishers and booksellers. 

The publishers have been accused, zz¢er alia, of treating their craft 
as a mystery and endeavouring to foster this esoteric spirit. Never 
was there a more fictitious charge. I am sure I speak the mind of all 
the publishers of any position and reputation, when I say that they 
always welcome any enquiry og the part of an author into the 
processes by which books are produced and circulated, and greatly 
prefer to deal with anyone who has some accurate knowledge on the 
subject. Whatever opinions may be held as to authors’ agents, there 
can be no doubt as to the greater facility and satisfaction in dealing 
with them, than with an author who neither knows—nor cares to 
enquire into—the circumstances governing the negotiations in which 
he is engaged. 

The appeal of the Times is made to the instinct of greed: to the 
purchaser who desires to secure a bargain, regardless of whether it is 
offered at the expense of someone else or not. The estimates of 
production set forth by the Zzmes are incomplete and inaccurate in 
almost every detail, but even assuming them to be correct, their whole 
justification rests on such cheapness as sweated labour and inferior 
materials alone can produce. It does not enter into the purview of the 
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writers to suppose that either an author or a publisher can take a pride 
in turning a book out in a creditable manner and in spending on it 
more than the lowest “grinding” prices require, and yet such a pride 
does exist, and will continue to exist, in spite of all sie efforts of the 
Times to eradicate it. 

Having said so much in ‘regard to controversial matters, it will be 
my endeavour in the following remarks to touch on them no more, but 
in response to a request from the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, to show as briefly, but as clearly as I can in what the work of 
a publisher consists. The public is, or imagines itself to be, familiar 
with the publisher in his war paint and wielding his tomahawk; my 
desire is to present him to them on his peace establishment. 

The foundation stone of the production of all literary work and of 
all books (the two words are not synonymous) is of course copyright. 
And here, at the outset, we find that much misapprehension prevails. 
If there be any right to which a man or woman has an indefeasible 
natural claim, it is the right to enjoy the benefits derived, from the 
product of his or her own intellect. The law steps in, not to give this 
right, but to limit it; for recognising the enormous value of good 
literature to the world at large, it says in effect: “We will see to it that 
“in the end tte public shall have unrestricted access to all that is best 
“and permanent; but while the author lives, and for some time after 
“his death, he and-his heirs shall have the fullest enjoyment of his work.” 
This enactment is common to all civilised countries, but in England ` 
it is weighted by a condition which is unique both in principle and 
practice. In return for the protection he receives the author is 
compelled to give away five copies of every book he publishes, and 
that to five libraries which must inevitably have been purchasers of his 
work if it possess any value at all. In the case of cheap books the tax 
is a more or less trivial one, although irksome, but when expensive 
works, costing say £5, S10 or 420, are published, it becomes a severe 
impost and is greatly resented. ° 

The idea held by some people that books are seduced for the 
public good is a pure fiction. The public has no right to dictate to 
the author in what manner, or at what price his book is to be presented 
to it, so long as copyright lasts. The author has the entire ultimate 
control of such matters. The word monopoly does not sound well in 
English ears, but copyright is a monopoly: limited in time, and wholly 
justifiable in character, but still a monopoly, and therefore to be 
regarded and dealt with as such. 

The author, then, commands the situation, subject to the usual 
considerations and laws which govern commercial matters; but there 
are certain broad principles which underlie the work of a publisher, and 
I will endeavour to explain these. 

Chief among them is the question of popularity. What is popularity 
in a book? How is it attained? Is it dependent on merit? If so, 
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what kind of merit; and what is the standard and who are the judges 
of merit? Does popularity mean large sales for a short time and then 
oblivion, or does it mean small continued sales and a comparatively 
long life? Is “Proverbial Philosophy” to be regarded as the type of 
popularity, or Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” or “Clarissa 
“Harlowe”? The first named sold by thousands annually for nearly 
a quarter of a century and is now forgotten. The others belong to 
the class of standard literature, and are still alive, but are read by 
comparatively very few people. 

I. Readers may be divided into strata. At the top I would place 
the leading experts in the arts and sciences, who write and read books 
of the highest merit in their own departments. They also read a 
certain amount of lighter and more frivolous literature; but the books 
which appeal to them primarily cannot be expected to have a very 
large sale. As examples, I would name monographs on medical 
subjects, such books as “The Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
“Australie,” Reports of the Proceedings of Scientific Bodies, etc. 

Il. Next comes the stratum of highly-cultivated readers who 
appreciate the beauties of style and knowledge; they belong to all 
classes of society, and the books which appeal to their taste will have a 
considerable sale. In this class I would place such books as political 
biographies, the higher classes of essays and so forth. 

III. Below these strata comes the omnivorous mass which reads 
mainly to be amused or excited, which has little or no taste for the 
higher qualities of style, but demands sensation ; which has a voracious 
mental appetite but no digestion, and craves for food which may be 
stimulating and easily assimilated, but is not always nutritive, and 
which must be cheap. Fiction is the mainstay of this class, but it is 
also attracted by gossiping memoirs, Chronigues Scandaleuses, and the 
lightest kind of popular science and theology. A book which finds favour 
with this class 1s certain of securing an enormous sale. It is possible 
that it may be such as is approvetl by Classes I. and II. or one of them, 
but this is the exception, not the rule. 

If popularity then depend on sales it does not necessarily involve 
merit; if on merit then it does not necessarily connote sales. 

I can of course only refer to books of to-day with reserve and much 
caution, for fear of giving offence in any quarter, or of revealing private 
information. The public knows when a book has achieved a notable 
success; it cannot know of all the failures, succes d'estime and 
moderate successes, and therefore can hardly possess the information 
requisite to the establishment and enunciation of general principles. 
A publisher must of necessity know much more, for he has intimate 
knowledge of the varying degrees of success and failure attendant upon 
hundreds of wentures. 

A book becomes popular (in the sense of large sales) when it comes 
to be talked about in society, at the clubs and in general conversation 
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everywhere. But how is this'` renown to be achieved? Not by 
advertising alone; not by reviews alone; not by the notice of any 
distinguished person alone; but by some subtle combination of all 
these forces, which no man can control. $ 

It used to be said that Mr. Gladstone was able to secure the success 
of a book; but this is a case in which it is possible to prove a negative. 
He took the greatest pains to promote the success of three books 
published by my firm; the “Life and Letters of Daniel O’Connell,” 
the “Life of Susan Dabney Smedes,” and the “Life of Sidney Gilchrist 
“Thomas.” The two latter were published at his own $uggestion, 
and he did his utmost by means of reviews, of speeches and of personal 
recommendation to increase the circulation ef all three. “O’Connell’s 
“Life” resulted in a loss to us of between £500 and £600, and the 
other two yielded a profit of something under £50 together. 

It is a mere truism to say that advertising is a most powerful force 
in attaining’ a wide circulation; but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that it is infallible, and it is one of a publisher’s most difficuit 
tasks to know how much to spend on advertising in each case and in 
what quarters to advertise. If I bring out a large dictionary or 
encyclopedia, which has a more or less permanent value, and the profits 
on, which, in ke case of great sales, is disproportionately large, I can 
afford to lay out exceptional sums in advertising, with reasonable 
prospects of success ; but I cannot do this in the case of a book of more 
ephemeral or limited interest, as I should very soon swamp, or more 
than swamp, all the profit which any possible sales could bring in. ° 

Like every other publisher, I have had some bitter practical experi- 
ences of this risk. When a book is coming into notice, when the wave 
is rising, advertising will do wonders; when the wave is falling, it is 
a mere waste of money; and by the experience of hundreds of experi- 
ments a publisher can generally tell when the wave is rising or falling. 

The probable demand for a forthcoming book can in some méasure 
be gauged by three considerations: {1) the eminence of the writer ; 
(2) the subject of the book and the known reputation of the author in. 
relation to that subject; (3) the success of previous books by the same 
author. The last consideration alone can give any guide as to the 
number to be printed, or likely to be sold, and this is a very fallacious 
guide. I could point to many instances in which an author has been 
favoured with a large circulation in respect of one book, has then 
written a second, better in literary merit than the first, and the second 
has proved a complete failure; has, in fact, barely sold in as many 
hundreds as its predecessor did in thousands. In short, this judging 
of what an author can do by what he has done, in the case of a first 
and second book, is liable to be very misleading. Darwin’s “Origin of 
“ Species ” is one of the greatest books of our generation; but the man 
who could assume that—e.g, “The Variation of Animals and Plants 
“under Domestication,” because it was by the same author, could, by 
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means of advertising or any other available force, be made to sell to 
anything like the extent.of the “Origin,” would betray hopeless 
ignorance of possibilities. 

There is no class of literature so difficult to push by ordinary 
methods as a pamphlet. Mr. Gladstone’s world-wide reputation made 
his pamphlet on the “Vatican Decrees” sell by tens of thousands, but 
even his personal popularity could not make his translation of the 
“Odes of Horace” sell by hundreds. He thought that a cheap edition 
of this latter work would do well; it was tried, in response to his 
express wish, and proved an utter failure. 

The cost of production is another vital consideration. This, of 
course, varies to an inhnite extent: the number of pages, the 
character of illustrations, the quality of paper, the amount paid for 
corrections,* the sum spent on advertising, above all the number to be 
printed, all these items have an influence on it. 

One may pick up at random at a bookseller’s shop a dozen books 
of the same character, size and price, and it is probable that no two of 
them are of the same value, regarding value as the actual price per copy 
which it has cost’to produce them. It is true that 10,000 of any book 
must cost much less per copy than 1,000 or 2,000, but to the cost of 
production must be added at least 2d. or 244d. per copy fr advertising. 
Moreover, we may assume that a writer whose book sells to the extent 
of 10,000 copies would receive a royalty of Is. 6d. per copy, in some 
gases even more. 

The estimates of amateur critics are based on the assumption that . 
the whole edition is sold, neither more nor less; but how often is this 
the case? Not once in five hundred times, perhaps, and if the whole 
edition be sold out and a reprint made, the sale’ of the reprint may 
stop suddenly and leave a large supply, unsold, on hand, which means 
money out of pocket to the publisher. 

But how many novelists’ books sell to the extent of over 10,000? 
Probably not more than a score or two, all told; and the larger 
number of new novels do not sell beyond 1,000 or 2,000. In such 
cases the result is very different. To produce 1,000 copies of an 
ordinary novel costs about £85 (or Is. 814d. per copy); add, say, 450 
for advertising, and we have a total of £135. Ifthe whole edition be 
sold, the gross yield is 4148, leaving 413 for author and publisher ; 
2,000 in like manner would cost, with advertising, £160’ or £170, and 
would yield just over £300. 

Before a book can yield a profit, all the expenses of production and 
advertising must be recouped from sales; but when a book has to be 
reprinted from type already set, or stereotype plates already made, 

* The man in the streét finds it hard to believe that correction of proofs can form 
an appreciable item in the cost of producing a book, yet it is never wholly absent in 
a new work, and I have paid as much as £1,100 for proof corrections alone, in one 


Dictionary. It must be remembered, too, that this is an expense over which the 
publisher has little if any control. 
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the cost of such a reprint is very much less than of the first edition, 
unless it has been altered or corrected meanwhile. It must 
be remembered that in any case the publisher’s share of profit 
has to bear the entire burden of his establishment expenses, as none 
of these are charged against the author or his book; and I calculate 
that establishment expenses, owing to various causes, are now nearly 
double what they were thirty years ago. 

Before I pass on from general principles to practice, I must mention 
one more influence on the sale of books. Owing to the circulating 
library system, a peculiarly English institution, one cofy has to 
serve the purpose of many, and this must inevitably tend to reduce 
the number of an edition of certain works and to enhance the price 
per copy. It is almost a platitude to refer to the advantages of the 
circulating libraries; but in these days of teeming production of 
books, no man, however wealthy, can aspire to buy and keep all that 
he desires to read, and a circulating library has become a necessity 
and will remain. 

I now come from abstract to concrete. What is the position and 
function of the publisher in the face of the foregoing considerations, 
and many more of a similar or subordinate character? 

Manuscriptsare sent to him in large numbers, let us say to the 
extent of two or three per working day of the year ; they are distributed 
among a number of readers, who form and express an opinion upon 
them. The larger part is at once rejected as useless; the rest are 
reported as being good or doubtful. In the case of important work? 
involving technical knowledge, some are sent to specialists for a second 
opinion. The publisher himself generally reads the others and forms 
his own decision. This is an essential part of his business, for if the 
work be accepted and published he will, in many cases, be in almost 
daily communication with the author, reading his proofs, offering 
- suggestions, helping to verify references and generally acting as a sort 
of sub-editor. : This last remark applies mainly to the work of new 
and inexperienced authors, as the experienced ones do not always 
require such assistance. 

I have no wish to refer to my own personal work in an egotistic 
spirit, but, as I believe it 1s similar to that performed by all well-known 
brethren of the craft, I may mention that I have in this way edited, or 
in part edited, or read the proofs of over 200 books, In some cases the 
author has acknowledged this help, unasked, in his preface; in many 
more he has done so in private letters; in some cases he appears to 
regard it as a proceeding requiring no time or labour and not worth 
mentioning. I need hardly add that these services, such as they are, 
are rendered as part of a publisher’s ordinary ecepcnst aunty, and are 
never paid for. 

When a MS. is accepted, it has to be “cast off,” or measured up by 
the printer ; type and page have to be decided, and many ‘specimens are 
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often set up before the form is fixed. The processes of proof revising, 
of choosing and making illustrations and maps, and all the other 
minutiz of printing, need not be specified here; it is sufficient to say 
that they involve an infinite amount of labour, watching and care, if 
they are to be properly fulfilled. Once more I must touch ona 
personal question. My brother Hallam is now pretty well known as 
an amateur artist, and one who has had wide experience of all processes 
of art reproduction. All illustrations pass through his hands and on 
many occasions he has spent days, or even weeks, in superintending 
the illustrations of one book, selecting pictures, touching up proofs and 
plates, and even redrawing the subjects himself. 

When proofs are corrected there comes the crucial decision as to 
how many copies are to be printed; and this involves consideration as 
to the class of readers for which it is intended. Say it is a school 
book; will it be used by masters and pupils, or by masters alone? Is 
it designed for secondary or for primary schools, or for technical 
schools? A host of other details of this kind have to be weighed and 
taken into account. If it be a circulating library book, the question 
arises: Shall I print a large edition at once, or a smaller one first, so as 
to test the demand, and give the author an opportunity of making 
corrections and improving it in a second edition? 5 

If we print 1,000, and in six months have sold only 500 ; ‘the second- 
hand copies are then coming into the market; the new copies are 
therefore dead, and the book has probably not paid its expenses. Or 
®ve print'2,000, and 1,000 are sold; then there will be a small profit, 
but not nearly so much asif we had printed only 1,000 and sold 950. 
Or, having printed 1,000 originally, we order a reprint when goo have 
been sold, and the sale suddenly stops short at 950. In this case the 
reprint is a loss. l 

Denniss “History of Etruria” may be cited as one among many 
instances of the risk of reprinting. This was for many years the only 
work on the subject, a standard work and highly valued by scholars. 
It was out of print for a time, ånd second-hand copies commanded a 
high price. Thereupon it was revised and reprinted. The reprint 
was a dead failure; and the value of second-hand copies fell to that of 
“an old song.” Few memoirs have delighted the public in recent 
years more than the autobiography of Sir Harry Smith: in two 
volumes it sold largely, but a new and cheaper edition in one volume 
was a complete failure, owing mainly to the competition of cheap 
second-hand copies of the larger work. 

, if authors were always content to await the results of the sale of a 
book, and participate in any profit earned, leaving to the publisher the 
risk of loss, there are certain books which could be sold more 
cheaply than they are at present; but the practice of demanding 
payment beforehand, on a more or less liberal scale, is growing rather 
than diminisiting, and this payment adds enormously to the speculative 
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risk of a book, especially now that, owing to various causes, the lives 
of books are much shorter than they used to be. Any publisher could 
point to instances in which the sale of some work has gone on 
apparently steadily for some weeks or months and then has stopped 
dead; has ceased so completely that no copy is asked for afterwards. 
As a rule, when a manufacturer has completed the production of an 
article and put it on the market, he is left to promote the sale of it 
undisturbed, but not so the publisher. A curious idea prevails in many 
quarters that if a person desires to read any given book, he (or she) 
has the right to do so, whether he be able to purchase it ot not. We 
are beset by appeals from indigent readers, and even more from public 
libraries. Many benevolent donors of public libraries stop short of 
supplying books. I do not know whether upholsterers, coal merchants, 
etc, are called upon to complete these benefactions at their own 
expense, but it is unquestionable that publishers are thus appealed to 
constantly, and probably every one of us has made free grants of 
hundreds of books annually for this purpose. I do not allude to the 
large public libraries, for they are good purchasers and rarely resort 
to this method of filling their shelves, I only wish today stress on the 
fact that few, if any, manufacturers are called upon to give away, and 
do give away, so large a proportion of their manufactures as we do, 
and receive so Tittle credit for it. 

Ali the standard literature of the world, both copyright and non- 
copyright, is now accessible to the public at lower prices and in a 
more attractive form than ever before in the world’s history; educa* 
tional and scientific books are more plentiful, better and cheaper than 
they have ever been ; the only class of books to which this quality of 
low price does not always belong is proportionately a very small one, 
and the absence of this quality is mainly due, first to the lending library 
system, which, however, as has already been said, affords very great 
facilities and advantages to the reading public; and, secondly, to the 
not unnatural desire of authors to obtain the best price they can for 
their wares. ° 

It must not, however, be supposed that a publisher’s work consists 
wholly or even mainly in awaiting MSS. and dealing with them as they 
- come in. His more arduous duties comprise the originating and 
carrying out of new works; the finding out what standard books 
and books of reference are required, discovering men to write them, 
‘and searching for new markets and new wants in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. If he be an educational publisher he must 
keep in touch with hundreds of schools and schoolmasters, and leary 
from them in what respects his books are capable of improvement and 
what gaps there are to be filled up. This involves an endless amount 
of correspondence, and many expensive journeys and interviews. 

The “Dictionary of National Biography” is a standing monument 
of the enterprise of publishers, and so is the great series of classical and 
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Biblical dictionaries planned and carried out by my father in conjunc- 
tion with Sir William Smith. No one will deny the value of these 
works. Some may imagine that they are undertaken with the sole 
idea of sordid gain; but this is far from being the case; many of them 
have proved very profitable undertakings, but none has proved 
remunerative until after many years of waiting and hard work, and the 
expenditure of very large sums of money. For example, the 
“Dictionary of Christian Biography” and the “Dictionary of 
“Hymnology,” which have no rivals in any language and are every- 
where regafded as the standard authorities on the subjects they deal 
with, and the “Classical Atlas” and the separate sheet maps, the best 
of their kind in the world,*at present show a deficit of more thousands 
of pounds than I care to proclaim; but we are none the less proud of 
having prepared and published them. We publishers have, all of us, 
made endeavours from time to time to earn the credit of giving to the 
world books of lasting worth, with only a secondary eye to profit, which 
often never comes. 

I am sure that most schoolmasters, and those who were schoolboys 
themselves in the sixties (as I was), will join me in bearing testimony 
to the vast improvement in the appearance, type, maps, etc., of ordinary 
school books, as compared with those of their younger days. They are 
now attractive, whereas they were then in the main repellent. The first 
edition of the “Public Schools Primer” came into existence just after 
my elementary days, so I had but little to do with it; but I remember 
the hopeless appearance of the page and type. When Dr. Warre was 
preparing a new set of school books for Eton, he said: “I must insist 
“that type and paper be good, so as not to injure the eyes of the boys.” 
We spent many weeks making experiments under his direction; and, 
finally, after much trouble, selected a suitable form. Shortly afterwards 
a new edition of the “Public Schools Primer” came out, with an almost 
exact reproduction of our typography ;—a sincere piece of flattery. 

But a publisher’s life is not monopolised by disappointments and 
anxieties; he has the not unfrequent delight of a surprise in the 
opposite sense, and of the justification of his hopes and enterprises, 
and, above all, he has, to set against the “stings and arrows” of a small 
section of the outside public, the friendship of distinguished 
men and women. Those who know his work best by experi- 
ence are almost without exception his friends. Authors are but 
human; and no one can complain if here and there an author is found 
who claims to himself all the credit of success, and lays on his 
publisher all the blame of failure. The following is an incident of 
by no means uncommon occurrence. An author, or, shall I say, an 
authoress, has shown her MS. to some friends before submitting it to 
a publisher. The friends, not being themselves publishers or 
“readers ” or critics, and having no purpose to serve save to prophesy 


smooth things, bestow upon the work the most unqualified praise. In 
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due time the book is published, advertised and reviewed, but the 
friends, having forgotten all about it, pay no heed, until one day they 
meet the authoress again, and on being asked what they think of the 
great work and not knowing quite what to say, they affirm that it has 
not been properly advertised, that wretched publisher has been 
neglecting it, and so forth, and the wretched publisher is forthwith 
taken to task because -he has failed to make the blind see, or the 
indifferent eager. ` l 

But the calling is not without its humours also. Ihave a large collec- 
tion of eccentric letters and comic requests which I hope dome day to 
make the basis of an article. I have been asked to find a wife for a ` 
man whom I never saw, to obtain knighthoods and appointments 
(including the post of poet laureate), to answer all sorts of questions, 
and, in short, to act as a general inquiry office.* 

Every publisher has had to make a pretty close study of the Copy- 
right Law, and in common, no doubt, with most of my confrères, I 
have had innumerable requests from friends, from strangers, and even: 
from lawyers to solve legal problems, some of which were elemen- 
tary ; some of which have puzzled the highest courtss I do not attach 
much value to my own opinion in this or any other matter, but I have 
noted that no,opne, not even among the lawyers, has ever offered me 
a fee for the assistance which I endeavoured, perhaps without much 
success, to render. I have sadly come to the conclusion that cheapness 
and not wisdom was the attraction in seeking my advice. In one case 
one of His Majesty’s judges sent a lady friend of his to consult mè 
about some copyright troublé with another publisher m which she 
found herself. The answer I was compelled to give was not altogether 
an encouraging one, and I shrewdly suspect that this was the reason 
why the judge sent the case to me. 

I believe there is no business in London (except, perhaps, the 
management of a great newspaper) which calls for so much constant 
labour, so much alertness of mind apd so much attention to infinite 
detail as that of a publisher. The world is apt to form a sweeping 
judgment of him and his work from some exceptional instance or 


* Since the MS. of this article went to the printer several curious requests have 
reached me, of which I quote two as specimens :— 


An ENGLAND Book-shop Pip Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
Pray, procure and send me a catalogue of any one englisch up- 
holsterer’s-shop. I write to you, because I do not know other englisch 
address in London, except your book-shop. 

I XI 1906 Stary Sacz 

- Ksiegarnia Jakubowskiego 

tary Sacz 
Galicia Austria. 


An Mr. J. Murray, book-store, London, C. 
Germany. Nulhausen, Els, Oct. 22nd 1906. 


For my information ĮI wish to have the prescription concerning "transportable 
field-kitchens,” as they are used in the English army, if this prescription 
is not secret in the army I may beg you to write me. 


* j 
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instances laid before it on inadequate information or in a mis- 
leading way. There are few honourable crafts in which the prohts— 
over a large area of operations—are smaller in proportion to turnover ; 
few in which the disappointments are more frequent. The man whe 
could foretell with any approach to accuracy of detail the prospects of 
one new book in ten would be worth his weight in gold- He has not 
yet appeared above the horizon. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
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E have had the expected lull after the excitements of last 
January, and during the summer months of thig year the 

ubie by all the signs were dead to politics, But with the meeting of 
Parliament for its autumn sitting, it is realised that we are living in 
extremely interesting times. Discovery is gradually being made of 
the meaning amd results of the General Election. On the one side 
we see the biggest Parliamentary majority of our time firmly 
established in the House of Commons; on the other, we see the House 
of Lords treating the chief Bill which this majority has completed i in 
its first session as if nothing had happened since 1902. There is an 
element of comedy in the peculiar method chosen by the bishops and 
peers for the “reconstitution ” of the Education Bill, but that scarcely 
disguises the direct challenge thrown thus early by the unrepresen- - 
tative House to the victors at the last election. This and more 
treatment of the same kind which threatens other measures portends a 
long constitutional crisis to decide whether we are, after all, in any 
real sense a Democratic country. Simultaneously there has been much 
searching of heart within the Liberal Party as to its relations with 
labour, which means in large part its attitude towards the future and to 
the social legislation which will be demanded in the future. Mean- 
while, the Government is seriously applying itself to the problem of 
harmonising Democracy with the Government of an Empire, which 
means first putting the Army on a footing which shall suffice for the 
defence of our interests over seas without restraining the liberties of 
the individual or unduly infecting our politics with military ambitions 
and ideals, and next finding the middle term between the opinion of 
self-governing Colonies and the opinion of the home public. In these 
and other respects we are testing our political system for the first time, 
and questions which were held in suspense during the Home Rule 
period and the South African period are now at length beginning to 
stir the electorate constituted in 1884. Thanks tothe skill and 
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prudence with which foreign affairs have been conducted, the present 
Government has thus far escaped the embarrassments and entangle- 
ments which from the first weeks of its career onwards blighted and 
thwarted the Government of 1880. The Colonial Office also has so 
handled the problems of South Africa as to gain credit where its 
opponents predicted mischief and disaster. Here are great advantages 
upon which the most sanguine of us could scarcely have counted with 
confidence twelve months ago, and we are accordingly free for the 
moment to apply our minds to internal affairs. 

The question of Liberal and Labour is for the moment overlaid with 
other controversies, but it is of such enduring importance that one can 
scarcely regret the time wlfich has been spent on it this autumn, thanks 
to the indiscretion of the Scottish Whip. Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
friends have, of course, no right to complain if Liberals are hostile to 
candidates who declare their hostility to the Liberal Party. And in 
so far as the Liberal Whips seek to defend their candidates against 
those who attack them in the constituencies, they are merely doing 
their duty. But the rest of us have been anxious lest in the pursuit of 
this quarrel with Mr. Keir Hardie the Party should be thrown into 
opposition to the legitimate ideals of labour, and the keener spirits in 
the working-class led to suppose they must look elsewhere for satis- 
faction. That would be a misfortune not merely for the Liberal Party, 
but for the country as a whole, which has hitherto been saved from 
the bitterer kind of class politics by the co-operation of middle-class 
and working-class Progressives. For this reason, if for no other, a 
good many of us were seriously concerned when the Scottish Whip 
passed out of the sphere of organisation into a general declaration of 
policy which might easily -have led to a rupture between these two 
forces. D 

One thing is clear to start with: If the working-class votes 
Conservative, as large portions of it have done during the last twenty 
years, or if it is divided against yfself, or if a section of it succeeds in 
scaring the public about the security of its property, the Liberal Party 
goes out and the Conservative Party comes back. It is almost the 
most elementary fact about British politics, that when the public is 
scared about property, it votes Tory by way of making assurance 
doubly sure. A Liberal, therefore, who sets out to persuade them that 
Socialism is a serious menace must do so with the full knowledge that 
he is presenting votes to his opponents. It might conceivably be his 
duty to do it, notwithstanding, but let him at least be clear that the 
proceeding is quixotic and disinterested in the highest degree. 

Can it be anybody’s duty to raise this alarm at the present moment? 
A glance back at quite recent history will, I think, help us to take a 
moderate view of the present circumstances. The difficulty in the past 
has been to get the working-class to take any continuous interest in 
advanced politits. Socialism has flared up temporarily in bad times 
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and died down again as suddenly in good. The great sporting interest 
and the great public-house interest have their revivals between times. 
Or a war breaks out, and the working-class is diverted from home 
politics and swept by the war fever, like other classes. Twenty years 
ago Socialism was apparently in a stronger position than to-day. 
Causes like land nationalisation seemed really imminent when Henry 
George was on the war path with a considerable backing from 
substantial middle-class people. The Fabian Society was then in its 
ardent youth, and eminent men of letters’ like William, Morris and 
Ruskin were sowing the seed by their vehement impeachment of 
modern industrialism. And yet in spite of all these efforts we have 
since lived through nearly twenty years of "Conservative Government. 
At length, by a joint effort of the working and middle-classes some 
fifty Labour members have been returned to the House of Commons, ' 
and of these but the merest handful would avow themselves to be 
Socialists. There is, indeed, a group which dreams of a working- 
class party independent of all middle-class parties, and since the Liberal 
Party is the chief obstacle to that ideal, this group is tempted to declare 
war on the Liberal Party. But this is a class quarrel rather than a 
quarrel about political principle; and Liberals should be careful to 
distinguish th@two things. For Mr. Keir Hardie and those who wish 
the working-class to be politically separate get their chief advantage 
when they can say that Liberals are opposed, not merely to this kind 
of organisation, but to the policy and principles of the labour movg-- 
ment. The bulk of the Labour M.P.’s are, I believe, not at all anxious 
to pursue the quarrel on these lines. They realise that the chance of 
maintaining their present position will depend at the next election, as 
it did at the last, on a good working relation between Liberal and 
Labour, and that if Labour broke away and hoisted the flag of 
Socialism in opposition to Liberalism, it would emerge in an infinitely 
worse position, even though it inflicted disaster on the Liberal Party. 
The painful thought to a man ofereally Liberal disposition is not 
that the poor agitate or that they make impracticable and extravagant 
demands, but that so many of them acquiesce inertly` in conditions 
which are fatal to a civilised existence. As Liberals we may disagree 
with some of the ultimate solutions which the Labour leaders 
advocate, but our sympathies are wholly with them in their efforts 
to stir the working-class into a fresh life and quicker realisation of the 
things that are wrong in society as itis. It is good news, not bad, 
that the peripatetic lecturér is rousing the young men and giving 
them fresh interests and more intelligent thoughts, however visionary 
these may seem to staid and elderly politicians. This is exactly what 
the country wants, and its way of redemption from the tyranny of 
drink and gambling and from the low level of thought and culture 
which gives free play to these vices. The least that gan be expected 
of Liberals is that they should be sympathetic to this movement, 
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even when it manifests itself in ways that are temporarily inconvenient 
to party organisers, for the good so far outweighs the evil that they 
can wait with confidence for the final ingathering. Let us, if possible, 
persuade the Labour leaders to study the susceptibilities of the British 
people and not to be too sanguine about their immediate conversion 
to extreme views. It would be a fiasco for both parties if, having 
alarmed the public about certain projects which may ripen in a more 
or less remote future, they found themselves unable with their com- 
bined forces to break down the opposition of the House of Lords to 
other immédiate and quite moderate measures. But let us also 
remember that this ferment about ideals and with it the discussion 
of all manner of generous @nd visionary schemes is absolutely essential 
even to the Liberal movement. The Liberal Party has no future 
and no intellectual basis unless it can keep in touch with this move- 
ment and gradually guide it to practical issues. If we quench the 
smoking flax or strike the attitude of jthe stern parent scenting heresy 
in the opipions of the rising generation, we shall presently find that 
we have destroyed the force on which Liberal politics of a practical 
kind depend. ° 

The political orthodox will have to resign themselves to a good 
many shocks during the next few years, for the whole world is 
apparently exploring anew some of the fundamental questions about , 
the sphere of the State and the sphere of the individual. Everybody 
talks glibly about Socialism, but there is so far no approach to agree- 
ment about what is meant by the word. Latterly the fashion among 
politicians has been to use the blessed word “collectivism,” for that 
avoids most of the emotions which attach to its synonym. Nothing 
is commoner than to hear a good Conservative, who would be shocked 
if anyone called him a Socialist, declaring blandly that the Tory 
Party is the true collectivist party; and, indeed, Professor Dicey has 
just told us that the long period of Tory Government which came to 
an end last year may properly be described as the collectivist period. 
It is not at all fanciful to suppose that an astute Conservative leader 
who had scared the public about Socialism might next succeed in 
attracting the working-class voter by “collectivism.” The Master of 
Elibank tried to explain what he meant by laying down four 
principles, to which he said, with some courage, that the Liberal Party 
was unalterably opposed ; but the merest glance showed that nearly all 
of them were already embedded in our legislation and by no means 
least in the recent legislation of the Conservative Party. The late 
Government expropriated the water companies and was not unwilling 
to expropriate the Dock companies; the argument which it had 
with its opponents on these subjects was not as to the propriety of 
State action, but as to the particular kind of public authority to be 
set up and the amount of compensation to be paid to private interests 
—details which have nothing to do with Socialism proper. Con- 
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‘servative statesmen have advocated old age pensions and: Conserva- 
tive Boards of Guardians have on the whole been much more inclined 
than Liberal to the indiscriminate distribution of out-relief which is 
denounced as Socialism in Poplar. 

In saying this I have no desire to confuse the boundaries or to 
deny the importance of the issue. But the lines are not yet drawn 
on this subject and they probably never will be drawn in such a 
way as to coincide with the divisions between existing parties.. We 
are in the stage in which free speech and free thought is for the 
benefit of everybody, and in which party leaders have no call to 
‘excommunicate heretics. Wherever men are serious, they must be 
concerned with the unequal distribution ofewealth and its-gravitation 
under modern conditions into the hands of a few powerful individuals 
or Trusts. America, as Mr. Wells has been telling us in his brilliant 
book (“The Future in America”), is in revolt against the chaotic 
individualism of her industrial system, and the most popular plank 
in Mr. Hearst’s platform at the recent election was apparently his 
advocacy of what in this country would be called municipalisation 
against the tyranny of the Trusts which batten on American cities. 
If Americans really got it into their heads that their choice was 
between State monopoly and private monopoly, they might yet 
astonish the world by the audacity of their experiments. 

Prediction on this subject is quite useless, but we may fairly look 
forward to a long period of ferment on this. question. The difficulty 
in this country is to let opinion go free and to release the disputanfs 
to speak honestly to each other without damaging the party system 
which is our necessary machinery for practical politics. It is scarcely 
to be expected that zealous propagandists should forgo the special 
opportunity of educating the public which is offered by a contested 
election ; it is still less to be expected that the politicians in possession 
will withdraw in order to give the propagandists their opportunity. 
Since. the, pursuance of this quarre] means equal disaster to both 
parties, some sort of working compromise, is likely to be found, as 
before, when a General Election approaches, but it is in the mean-, 
time becoming a serious question whether the adoption of the second 
ballot would not from the public point’of view be the better solution, 
for that would leave the propagandists free to pursue their campaign 
in the constituencies, and yet provide security that the member should 
‘ultimately be the choice of the majority. 

* * * ft 
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The Liberal and Labour question, however, may easily be deter- ` 
mined in this Parliament by the House of Lords question. For if. 
that assembly blocks the way, it must quickly become clear to both, 
parties that mutual succour and concentration of forces are absolutely 

essential at this stage. r 
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How much of reality there is in recent proceedings of the House 
of Lords it is impossible for anyone except the Peers to say, and 
they probably do not know. One is in the dilemma of having to 
impute a levity to the proceedings of this grave assembly which has 
not till now been thought part of its character, or to assume a 
miscalculation of the forces at work which does equally little credit to 
its sagacity. Possibly the situation will have cleared up before these 
lines appear in print, but at the moment it is common ground between 
all parties that, whatever may happen to the Education Bill, there 1s 
not and never was the slightest chance of its being “reconstituted ” 

~in the manner that the Peers and Bishops propose. For they have not 
only obliterated the Government Bill, but they have used the paper 
on which it was written to construct a new Bill far stronger in its 
denominational tendencies than even Mr. Balfour’s Bill of 1902. It 
would be waste of time to dwell in detail on the process by which 
they have arrived at this result, but the effect is, roughly speaking, to 
compel the local authorities to permit the denominational system to go 
on as befére and on every day of the week in ex-Voluntary Schools and 
to place the teaching staff at the disposal of the clergy for that 
purpose, while a new opening is secured for the Church in the 
Provided Schools in single-school areas and the widest opportunities 
in all areas of establishing sectarian schools which shall be withdrawn 
from the control of the authorities. Nearly all that the Government 
took away from the denominationalists has been restored; every- 
thing that the Government gave in compensation for what they took 
is retained and extended. If the Bill passed as the House of Lords 
proposes, the rent that the Government offered would be added to 
the rates that Mr. Balfour gave, and scarcely anything else would 
be altered except to the advantage of the Church. 

Mere secular politicans would scarcely have conceived this 
courageous plan for inverting the mandate that the Government 
received from the country last January. The history of the famous 
wear and tear clause of 1902 is, however, on record to show us how 
much wiser the children of light ‘can be than the children of this 
world. For it was a Bishop who invented the ingenious device 
whereby in that year the financial control of the House of Commons 
was evaded, and a little more money obtained for the Church than 
Mr. Balfour proposed. It is the Bishops again this year who have 
swept Lord Lansdowne off his feet and brushed aside the milk and 
water moderation of the House of Commons Unionists. One would 
have thought that an appearance of moderation would have served 
them well within so short a time of the great disaster to their 
party, and the more so because it was possible to take the sting 
out of the Bill by a very few amendments, each of which could have 
been defended with a show of reason. Yet to the Bishops the election 
apparently meens so little that they think the moment opportune 
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for making proposals which, as’ Mr. Birrell said at Bristol, could 
‘ not be made by the Unionist Party if the election were blotted out 
and Mr. Balfour re-established on the Treasury Bench with his former 
majority. 


i 


A lasting settlement of the Education question is immensely to be 
desired, and it is well recognised on the Government side that some 
give and take is necessary to it. Settlement, however, is impossible, 
unless it is recognised that the two principles of popular control and 
abolition of tests to which the Liberal Party pledged itself at the 
last election have a definite meaning, carrying definite consequences 
which cannot be evaded by any skilful make-believe. If the whole 
system is to go on as before except for a change of nomenclature in 
an Act of Parliament, it would be folly for the Government to devote 
a large sum of public money to the pretence of changing it. The 
thing aimed at may be good ot bad, but the Government would 
reduce itself to absurdity, if having asked the public to pay for it, it 
left the thing undone. It has always seemed to some of us that 
there was one possible line of compromise which left the central 
principles of the Government Bill intact, and that was to grant 
the “right of entry” into all the schools, provided the teaching staff 
was kept absolutely clear of the denominational instruction. That is 
in practice the easiest way of giving the denominationalists their 
opportunity without impairing the principles of public control and” 
freedom from tests. It would still no doubt be necessary to add the 
frank exception of the extended facilities schools, in which the 
teacher would be a denominational teacher and the atmosphere that 
of the denomination, but this should be strictly limited to the children 
of parents who are in the true sense of the term conscientious 
objectors to any other schools. 

Now the House of Lords must, I suppose, be taken to have rejected 
this solution when it refused Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s amendment ° 
—one of the most decisive events of the Committee stage. If so, 
there is nothing more to say about it. Its difficulties are very great. 
The Nonconformists cry “hands off the Provided Schools”; the 
teachers object to the intrusion of amateurs, and the clergy are only 
too willing to depute the teaching office to the professionals, provided 
they have security that these are of their faith. These obstacles might 
be removed by persuasion and argument, if it could be said to the 
objectors that the Church would in return for concession be prepared 
to abandon all other claims upon the schools and their staffs. But 
if the Church is not willing to do this, and if she herself has no mind 
for this solution, no Government could attempt to force it on unwilling 
parties. It would, in any case, have been extremely difficult to 
recast the Bill in this sense before the end of the sesgion, and I am 
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afraid, after the rejection of Lord Balfour’s amendment, this course 
must be held impossible. 

Assuming this to be so, let me try to state roughly how the chief 
questions will present themselves to both Parties, if there is a real 
desire for settlement in the final stage. The main question for the 
Government will, I still believe, be whether they can concede the 
demand that the teacher shall continue the denominational lesson in 
the transferred schools. If that were conceded, one could not imagine 
the Church rejecting the Bill, for the practical result in four-fifths of 
the schools Would be to leave nearly everything as before, the teacher 
taking the lesson on two days a week, as before, and being appointed, 
as before, with a view to ħis fitness for that. part of his duties. The 
Nonconformist would, indeed, be able to withdraw his child on the two 
days of the week without invoking the conscience clause, but the non- 
attendance of his child would carry with it the same consequences as 
hitherto, and the denominational character would not be disturbed 
even in the single-school districts. Where a Liberal or a Noncon- 
formist authority was in power, it might retaliate by appointing in 
future only such teachers as it was assured beforehand would object to 
taking this lesson—ze. by applying a sort of anti-test which would 
be fully as objectionable as any other test. But this would be a rare 
incident, and in most cases would not be possible except after’ the 
eviction of the existing teacher which would be more objectionable 
still. If the Govemment passed the Bill in this form, it could have no 
fusions about the results. Within two or three years of its becoming 
law—possibly on the eve of another General Election—it would be 
discovered that nothing had happened except that a fresh dip had 
been made into the pockets of the ratepayer and taxpayer for the 
benefit of the voluntary schools, and for this unnecessary gratuity the 
Government, rather than the Church, would be held responsible. 

If any Churchman will take the trouble to reason it out from the 
Government’s point of view, he myst see that it is no mere obstinacy or 
bigotry which renders this concession difficult. From the Liberal 
point of view, the main purpose of the Bill is to make the system 
frankly a public system, and above all to release the teaching staff 
from the entanglement which in nearly half the schools divides its 
allegiance and compels it to serve two masters. If that can be done, 
something of importance is done for education and for the country 
which justifies the efforts of the last three years and the concessions 
made in other parts of the Bill. If it cannot be-done, what else is there 
inethe Bill which is worth purchasing by the extra grant of public 
money, or—a still more serious matter—the setting up of the extended 
facilities schools? The more that question is reflected on the more 
difficult it is to answer. 

I own, then, I have great doubts whether any compromise is possible 
on Clause VIII® The plan of leaving existing teachers to go on as 
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before is open to the objection that it will tempt some authorities tc 
continue existing teachers when they are otherwise unsuitable, in order 
that they may take the denominational lesson; and tempt other 
authorities to get rid of teachers who are otherwise suitable in order 
that they may obtain the benefits of the Act. A prolonged moratorium 
before the new system is established is for many reasons highly 
undesirable. To secure Clause VIII. substantially as it stands is, there- 
fore, vital to the Government, but, if that can be done, the way will be 
clear for give and take in other directions. Obviously the Government 
will not insist on removing compulsion from religious tedthing, nor 
need they boggle at any amendments required to give the voluntary 
schools security that the Local Authority will not for any arbitrary 
reason decline to take them over when they are suitable and necessary. 
The substitution of a majority for “four-fifths” as the necessary propor- 
tion of parents required for extended facilities schools is, of course, 
impossible, but if the ballot is retained, three-fourths of those voting 
would probably be a sufficient proportion. The point is, as I have 
already suggested, that those schools should be a provision for parents 
who are conscientious objectors to the normal system, and not an 
opportunity for clergy who wish to break down the normal system. 
The difficulty isto make any amendments which will not convert the 
clause from the first to the second of these things. That, indeed, is 
the difficulty from beginning to end. The Bill was already loaded with 
concessions and exceptions when it went to the House of Lords, and 
it was cast in such a form that even slight alterations are liable to” 
invert its intention. There is no disguising the fact that many of these 
concessions are greatly resented by supporters of the Government who 
do not forget that they won, and the Church lost, the last election. 
That, however, is a fact which the peers and bishops find it very 
difficult to remember. 

Whatever happens, I suppose it must be taken for granted that the 
House of Commons will refuse to congider the Lords’ amendments in 
detail. To do so would be equivalent to entering upon the Committee 
stage of an entirely new Bill with the prospect that the session 
would be prolonged into next year and a large slice taken out of 
next session. No one who knows the temper of this House can 
imagine that it is going to put itself to this trouble to arrive at an 
absolutely foregone conclusion, nor, if it did so, would the chances 
of peace be at all improved. The best hope now is to get as quickly 
as possible to some kind of practical negotiation between those who 
speak for the Commons and those who speak for the Lords. The 
difficulty at this stage is that though we know who the first are, 
we cannot say for certain who the second are. In past times, when 
the two Houses were at dead-lock, the peace-makers could appeal with 
certainty to Lord Cairns and Archbishop Tait, and in later days to 
Lord Salisbury. But nothing in recent debates h&s been more 
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extremists within bounds or even to keep the House informed as to 
the cumulative effect of the amendments proposed. The result has 
been a state of confusion and perplexity as far as possible removed 
from the business-like gravity which is commonly claimed for the 
proceedings of the House of Lords. The Government has been 
admirably served in these debates by Lord Crewe, who has never 
lost his nerve or his temper, or, so far as an observer from without 
can judge, made a false point, whatever the provocation. The House, 
however, 1s ruled by the Opposition and the Bishops. Among these 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, while using studiously moderate 
language, has drifted into a position in which he appears to be the 
advocate of the extremest course. Neither Lord Lansdowne nor 
Lord St. Aldwyn appears to have made any definite arrangement with 
him for a joint course of action; the Duke of Devonshire has inter- 
vened with great effect at certain moments, but has taken no regular 

‘ part or esponsibility. The Bill as it came out of Committee was, 
apart from its inversion of the Government policy, a hopeless tangle 
of administrative impossibilities. Everybody had had a hand in it, 
and nobody was responsible for it. The movers of the different 
amendments blamed each other for results which sone of them had 
anticipated. All this follows as a matter of course when an Opposi- 
tion, which is not united and organised and which has no responsibility 

etakes upon itself to “reconstitute” a Bill. 

Yet the fact that the result was to this extent unpremeditated 
may help to a settlement, if the Archbishop of Canterbury can find 
his way back to his right position of moderator of the English 
Church, and if men like the Duke of Devonshire and others who 
believe that popular institutions count for something will assert 
themselves at the last stage. Nothing need be regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion now that the Trades Disputes Bill has been accepted 
by the Unionist Party in the eHouse of Commons without a division 
and after something like a benediction from Mr. Balfour. A calm 
weighing of the consequences which follow from the loss of the 
Education Bill will not, I think, make rejection seem quite so clear 
and easy a course as some ardent Churchmen suppose. This is not 
the last Liberal Government which will be seen in this generation, 
but it is certainly the last stand which the Church will be able to 
make against the logical consequences of the Act of 1902. Other 
solutions, simpler and more drastic, will be powerfully advocated by 
*men who are lukewarm to the present proposals because they think 
them too complicated and too favourable to the denominationalists. 
The Church, meanwhile, will rely wholly’'on the House of Lords to 
support her claim to ascendency in schools which are entirely main- 
tained out of rates and taxes. That must, surely, seem a perilous 


position to any Churchmen of long vision who look to the future in a 
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democratic country. In the immediate future the Government and 
Mr. Birrell will be thrown back on administering the Act of 1902. 
We already know what that means even under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, but, if the Bill is lost, passive resistance will, I imagine, be 
more formidable than before, and no power exists which can compel 
the Welsh Councils to vote rates for Church Schools, or, for that 
matter, any English Councils which follow their example. What the 
Church and the House of Lords have to reckon with in this matter 
is not the ordinary kind of political agitation, by public meeting 
and Hyde Park demonstrations, which will fag and die “down when 
refusal becomes definite, but the stubborn resistance in administration 
of serious and zealous people who are deeply in earnest. And all 
the while the man in the street will more and more be converted to 
secular education as the only possible way out of the interminable 
impasse. 
% te ŽA E 


The Government, of course, will not dissolve Parliament if the Bil 
is lost. It is trustee of a great many causes besides Education, and 
not least of Free Trade, The House of Lords question may at the 
end of a norma] period of office present itself as the dominant issue, 
but, if so, it will be an issue summing up and concentrating in itself 
a whole series of conflicts between the two Houses. The time for 
that is not yet, and least of all can the present Government with its 
immense majority afford to lose patience and declare the conditions 
impossible after one session. What is expected of it is continuous 
and patient effort in administration as well as legislation sox that, 
when the time comes, it may say truly that it has done its best and 
ask the country to remove the veto by which it has been thwarted. 
The essential thing is that the Cabinet should definitely make up its 
mind as to the right course and not be driven from it by vacillating 
or divided counsels. If the decision is, as I think it should be, for 
three or four years’ hard work in spite of the House of Lords, then 
the work must be mapped out and carried through in such form and 
order that the public may see, as they haye not seen before, what 
the House of Lords veto really means. In this matter there is no 
middle course between instant battle and a long and careful campaign 
on these lines. What is to be feared and what must be avoided is 
loss of patience and flurried counsels leading to disaster on some 
minor and confused issue half-way through the normal life of the 
Government. e 

Here we may learn something from the disaster of 1895. The 
Government of that year declined the opportunity of challenging the 
House of Lords on the Home Rule question and failed to make an 
opportunity on other questions. It fell on the cordite vote, while the 
Bills which might have “filled up the cup” were stifl fighting their 
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way through the House of Commons. It is not to be blamed for its 
failure. It fought gallantly and tried heroic measures with a majority 
which fluctuated between 10 and 20. Lord Rosebery raised the 
House of Lords question at the election, but the Cabinet was not 
united, and he got litle or no support from his more eminent 
colleagues. The speeches he made on this occasion will bear 

“re-reading during the next few years, and I rather think that some 
people who doubted their wisdom at the time will come to regard 
them as scrolls of prophecy. , But while every sort of excuse may be 

‘ made forethat Government, no kind of excuse could be made for this 
Government if with its big majority and established position in the 
House of Commons it were similarly caught between wind and water. 
Its measures must have the House of Commons behind them, they 
must be straightforward, well drafted and easily defensible. They 
must be completed in the House of Commons, and, if rejected or 
mutilated by the House of Lords, they must be briefly re-affrmed by 
the House of Commons with the aid of the guillotine closure and sent 
up again for a second rejection or mutilation, if that must be. At 
the same time, let no false point be taken or any mere obstinacy 
shown against ‘amendments which are plainly reasonable. Above all, 
let the leaders of the party work together and agree to bring their 
various measures to the same focus. On these lines the Government 
will either reap a substaritial harvest in spite of the House of Lords 
or be able to put the House of Lords question to the country as it 
* has never before been put. 

The quiet citizen who hoped to escape from raging and tearing 
propagandas for a few years may find this prospect far from con- 
soling. It is indeed a vain hope that politics can be free from 
excitement in these times. Neither in Europe nor in America can 
that kind of peace be guaranteed to any citizen of a living and 
Progressive State. But politics need not be violent because they are 
serious and interesting, and in any case there is an abundance of work 
to be done by hard and quiet workers which should lie outside the 
area of disturbance. Such is the reform of the Poor-law, which ought 
to be the chief social measure of this Government and which need 
by no means divide parties or bring the two Houses into conflict. 
One sees in the mind’s eye a measure which should, so to speak, 
strike a new compact between social classes, be more humane and 
intelligent to the deserving poor on condition that the undeserving 
were visited with sharper discipline. Experiments such as well- 

- meaning people made at Poplar came to grief because they relaxed 
the conditions of relief without applying the discipline. And the 
‘failure proves to us not that Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury were 
wrong in desiring to humanise the Poor-law, or wrong even in 
desiring to demonstrate the unfairness of the rating system as 
between the richer and the poorer areas, but that the problem is 
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far too wide and deep to be dealt with at the discretion of Boards of 
Guardians making haphazard and unrelated,experiments in different 
parishes. Equal rating and uniform policy, combined with the 
abolition of all that considerable part of the present Poor-law which 
manufactures paupers and enables loafers and ne’er-do-weels to fasten 
themselves on to the public without fear of penal consequences should 
release funds for the rational treatment of the children, the aged and 
the genuine unemployed. Here is work which need not cause violent 
controversy, but which will need the best thought of the best brains 
and prove a real test of constructive statesmanship. . 

A variety of other measures come under the same category, and in 
so far as they are pursued with zeal, the Government will escape the 
discredit which the House of Lords can inflict on a Liberal Ministry by 
the mere act of rejecting its measures and thus reducing it to futility. 
‘The first session has been well-planned on these lines. Even 
assuming the worst to have happened, which means that the House of 
Lords will have rejected or caused the abandonment-of the Educa- 
tion Bill, the Plural Voting Bil, and possibly the Land Tenure Bill, 
‘the measures that survive, such as the Trades Disputes Bull, the 
Merchant Shipping Bill and the Workmen’s Compensation Bul will 
represent a good deal more than the harvest of an average session of 
Parliament. If this degree of energy can be kept up, the country will 
see clearly what a Liberal Government can do and what it could have 
done but for the veto of the House of Lords. And all the time finance 
will be open to it without obstruction, and we may hope that it will be 
‘proved to all classes that by economy on one side and the creation of 
fresh sources of revenue and redistribution of burdens on the other, it 
is possible to supply the needs of the country and to find the necessary 
funds for social reform without flying to the desperate remedy of Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s fiscal schemes. On these lines we ought gradually to 
work to a very clear and simple issue. Nothing can be predicted with 

absolute certainty, for no man can say In advance where the House of 
Lords will yield and where it will stand firm, but suppose at the end of 
four years that a Liberal Government could, in existing circumstances, 
make no progress with education, or temperance legislation, or land 
reform, and suppose that in the meantime it had reaped practically the 
whole harvest from what may be called the neutral ground, then in a 
last session of Parliament the rejected measures would be brought 
definitely before the country, and submitted to its judgment. And 
then, I think, it would become plain that the issue was not merely 
between one House and the other, but between a party endeavouring, 
according to its lights, to stand for the public and certain great 
interests which were permanently entrenched in the Second Chamber. 

At this point much, if not everything, would depend on the attitude 
of Labour. “Leave that to us,” said Mr. Keir Hardie, when someone 
suggested that the House of Lords would reject the Trades Disputes 
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Bill. It can, indeed, with confidence be left to Labour, if Labour is 
well-organised and will accept the necessary conditions of political 
warfare in this country. The first of these is the concentration of all 
available forces on the immediate objective. If there are to be 
divisions and quarrels and split candidatures, or if we.are to be asked 
to discuss ideal reconstitutions of society to take place when there 1s 
no House of Lords, and we are all in our graves, then we may look out 
for a reaction in which the Tory Party and the House of Lords will 
be set up for another ten years. For if the public is seriously scared 
about Socialism, thousands of voters who object to the action of the 
House of Lords will give their support to the Unionist Party in the 
belief that with all its faults the Second Chamber must be kept strong 
to defend us against worse evils. Impatient politicians are occasionally 
to be heard saying that, if the House of Lords does this or that, the 
old Liberal Party, with its constitutional procedure, must be abandoned 
as useless, and recourse had to a new kind of extremist guerilla war- 
fare. ‘There could be no greater mistake, if the object is to get things 
done in our own time. Nothing is to be done in this country except 
by patient effort on constitutional lines, and in proportion as the case 
is strong, action must be patient, if persistent. If the House of Lords 
during the next few years succeeded in causing flurry amd agitation and 
divided counsels in the Liberal and Labour ranks, so that one Party 
scared the public -by its violence, while another spent its time in 
apologising for the indiscretions of its allies, the battle would have 
been lost before the next election came. Here there is no possible 
half-way house. If the Liberal Party determines to play the long 
game, it must play it with composure, dignity and patience; so 
arranging its Parliamentary business that the climax should be reached 
at the right moment, and that as little energy as possible should be 
wasted in the meantime in mere verbal protests against what cannot 
be resented effectively till another election comes. 
a e 
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HERE the mountains of nee rise ‘ati and high from the 
southern edge of the level plains of the great cen{ral plateau 
of Asia Minor, and near the’point—vague and never strictly defined 
on that flat, featureless land—-where Lycaonia andeCappadocia meet, 
there is a narrow glen which runs up two or three miles ‘southwards 
into the mountains, It ends in a theatre-shaped hollow, at the back 
of which the rock wall of Taurus towers almost perpendicularly for 
some thousands of feet. At the foot of the cliffs is the source of a 
stream which gushes forth in many springs from the rock with a lopd 
noise that almost drowns the human voice. Strangers find it difficult 
there to converse with one another, and the speaker has to put his, 
mouth near the ear of his auditor. The people of the tiny village of 
Ibriz, near the head of the glen, when they come to the springs, talk 
in a high-pitched voice, which is heard across the continuous, 
monotonous roar of the tumbling water. 

A river flows rapidly down the steep glen from the source, and out 
into the plain, where it transforms this tract of the arid, bare, burnt-up 
plateau into a garden, as rills of its water are diverted into hundreds 
of little irrigation channels. It turns north-west and west, watched 
_over by a great ruined castle perched high on a hill two miles north of 
the mouth of the glen, a hill at the western end of a long spur of 
Taurus. This is the “strong Castle'of Hirakla,” as the Arabs called 
it, Herakleia of the Greeks, which is described by an- Arab poet, 
detained or imprisoned in the Byzantine country, as one of the 
obstacles that intervene between him and his lady; “O thou who art 

“ separated from me by the Roman mountains and their steeps, by the : 
‘twin fords of the Sarus, by the Pass (że, the Cilician Gates) which 

“interrupts the way, by Tyana of the frontier, and by Hirakla.” Past 
this great castle (which, lying off the ordinary road, was never noticed 

'* This paper is the enlargement of a lecture delivered befqre the Geographical 
Section of the British Association at York, August, 1906. 
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by any traveller, until in 1891 my wife and I crossed the hills late one 
evening and passed close under its walls) the river flows on five miles, 
traverses the wretched town of mud-hovels called Eregli,* which has 
replaced the old city and bishopric—at last glorified into an arch- 
bishopric about 1060-64—of Kybistra, then turns south of west, and 
after a few miles more flows into the White Lake, Ak-Giol, a 
considerable body of water in some seasons, in others dwindling to a 
pond bordered by great marshes. The lake at its south-western end 
approaches the Taurus mountains, and when the water is high empties 
itself throdigh a short channel into a great circular hole under the rock 
wall of Taurus, and thus is received back into the divine mountain 
from which it came. Thé river shadows forth in its course the life of 
man, as the old Anatolian religion conceived it; from God it comes, 
and to God it returns in the end. Nature, as that religion understood 
it, was in all its various phenomena expressing over and over again 
the one great truth—the life of God is the life of nature and the life 
of man, 

The source of this river is still called, like others of the most 
strikingly beneficent springs of Asia Minor, by the expressive name 
“God has given,” Huda-verdi. Never was a case in which the gift of 
God was more clearly declared, or the immediase presence and 
permanent beneficence of God more manifest. The river is given to 
transform this corner of the dry land into a fertile garden, and as soon 
as its work is done, it is received back into the rich bosom of the Great 
Mother Earth. 

It has never been my good fortune to see the phenomenon of the 
disappearance of the river beneath the mountains at its end. The lake 
has been too low on the two occasions when I have passed that way. 
The main road from the west by Iconium to the Cilician Gates and 
Syria crosses the last part of the river channel by a rickety wooden 
bridge. The great hole in the ground at the foot of the mountains 
gaped close beside us. Tombs gut in the rock walls attested the desire 
of the ancient population to lie in death at this holy place. But the 
stream was dry, the graves are empty, and the country here is deserted 
and desert. | m 

On the rock near the sources of Huda-verdi, on a large space 
prepared to receive it, the ancient religion expressed by the most 
striking monument in all Anatolia the truth of life, as it was shown 
manifestly in this holy place. There on the rock stands the king of 
the land, as the representative of the whole people. He is dressed 
in magnificent embroidered robes; he is wealthy, great and tall, fit 
representative of a rich and prosperous population; and he stands 
with hands raised in front of his face, adoring the present god. The 


* Eregli is now reviving, as it is practically the terminus (for the time) of the 
Bagdad Railway: the actual rail-head is out in the plain at Bulgurlur, a Turkmen 
hamlet, 5 kilometfes beyond Eregli, and is likely to remain so for some time. 
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god is a gigantic figure, nearly twice as large as the king. He holds 
in his hands the gifts which he offers to men, the corn and the grapes. 
At his feet is an implement, which seems to represent a small rude 
plough. He is dressed in a short tunic, simple and unadorned, girt 
with a broad girdle, with bare knees, his feet covered with thick-soled 
boots which reach up the leg far enough to protect the ankles and 
the lower part of the calves. . The upper part of the boots consists 
only of two flaps at back and front, and the fastening is by a string ' 
which is twisted a good many times round to hold the flaps together 
and keep the boots in place. Everything is of the plainest kind. The 
god wears the minimum of clothing, and that of the simplest: The 
belt is worked in zones of simple line-pattérn, chiefly zig-zag; in that 
country some simple kind of ornamentation is and was almost 
universally used; even “the coarsest sacks bear ornamental patterns, 
“and the very paper in which shopkeepers wrap their parcels is often 
“adorned with coloured patterns.” 

The peasant from the neighbouring village who conducts the 
travellers to the Huda-verdi source wears clothing almost exactly the 
same in style as the god’s, the tunic, the boots, and the belt. Little 
has changed here. Your guide proves to you the nature of the god. 
He is the peasaxt-god, the toiling, simple agriculturist, living by the 
work of his hands, and making wealth and prosperity for the country 
and its kings and great men. The kings have come and gone, nothing 
remains of them and their. work. The peasant is eternal agd 
unchangeable. You feel that there was a large foundation of truth 
and wisdom in the religion which so correctly gauged the relative 
importance of the king and the peasant, and anticipated Carlyle in his 
philosophy of clothes, giving the outward distinction of show and 
dress to the king, an ephemeral personage, and assigning to the 
peasant the real distinction of work and of service to mankind and 
of the gifts which he bestows on the world, the corn and the wine. 

One part of the clothing differs.e The head-dress marks the god. 
He wears authority on his head, just as St. Paul, in his first letter to 
the Corinthians xi. 10, says that the veil on her head is the authority . 
of the woman; with the veil on she is in an Oriental land supreme 
wherever she goes; without the veil she is a thing of nought, whom 
anyone may insult with impunity. The god shown in the sculpture 
at Ibriz has a high pointed tiara with two horns projecting in front, 
the mystic sense and power of which we cannot now interpret in their 
full import. 

But why is the divine power described on the rock beside Huda- 
verdi as the toiling peasant, and not as the joyous river-god, 
or as the Goddess-Mother of all life, the Earth herself, who from her 
bosom gives forth this bounteous gift to the world in its need? The 


* Studies in the Art and History of the Eastern Roman Prawinces (Hodder and 
Stougiton, 1906), p. 21. 
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mind of Greece, at such a spot as this, would have been filled with 
the gladness of the loud-laughing water and the promise of fertility 
and growth and prosperous husbandry. The Anatolian mind was 
generally filled with the thought of the divine Mother, the giver of 
all things, the ultimate source of all life; and surely here, if any- 
where, her bounty and graciousness are conspicuous. In her life the 
god is a mere accidental and secondary personage. Yet here on the 
rock the dominant thought is about the work of men, symbolised by 
the toiling god, subduer of the waste and unprofitable places. Not 
the free gifteof the divine nature, but the labour that must be applied 
by man to make that gift profitablé, stands inscribed on that great 
monument. The pnmarye personage of the divine nature, the © 
goddess, is away in the background, and the secondary personage, 
the god, monopolises the scene. 

Now it is the law of the world that, while the divine power gives. 
rain and fruitful seasons, there is an annual cycle of. work by the 
hands of man which must be applied to plough, to sow and to reap. 
But that work is always understood; it is the ordinary course of life ; 
it is not a toil, but a pleasure; it is the mere effort of raising to the 
lips the food which the god has bestowed; it constitutes the per- 
manent enjoyment of the bounty of God, extending over the year and 
the whole life. The man who regards the regular operations of 
husbandry as toil and labour, undertaken solely with a view to the 
distant harvest, 1s not a true agriculturist. The true agriculturist is 
the one-who takes the work of the year as the cycle of a happy life, 
and does each part of the year’s duties with a heart full of gratitude 
to the God who has permitted him to do this duty. So far as this 
class of labour is concerned, the rock-sculpture of Ibnz might be 
expected to pourtray the pure bounty of the beneficent god, who 
pours forth the life-giving and wealth-producing water for the 
happiness of man. A deeper thought Jay in the mind of the sculptor 
who pourtrayed that scene on the rock at Ibriz. This is the religious 
problem of the sculpture; and the answer to this problem lays open 
a far deeper view into the heart of the old Anatolian ELEn than the 
writer ever before was able to attain. 

The early religion of Anatolia, often called the yaa religion, — 
a name which is bistorically incorrect, for the Phrygians were a mere 
body of intruders from Europe, who adopted the religion of the land 
into which they had come as strangers somewhere about a thousand 
years before Christ, that ancient religion which was supreme in the 
country in the second and third millenniums B.C. and the date of 
whose origin cannot even be guessed at—embodied in a series of 
rules and ceremonial practices the past experience and accumulated 
wisdom of the race. In regard to agriculture, the domestication and 
breeding of animals, the cultivation of valuable trees like the olive 
and the vine, sanitation, the rights of society as against the individual, 
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the law of property and boundaries, the right of free intercourse and 
markets, in short, the whole life of society, the customs which had . 
` been approved as salutary by the collective and growing wisdom of ' 
the race, were taught as obligatory rules and enforced by religious 
authority. The divine power tenders to the use of man all its gifts; 
but they must be won by knowledge and by work. The knowledge, . 
learned slowly by the experience of generations, was regarded in the 
religion as revealed by the goddess, the Great Mother of all life, who 
bore and nourished, warned and taught, directed and chastised, all 
her people, and in the end receives them all back into her kindly 
bosom. Her religion set forth in a body of wise rules and precepts 
all the knowledge which was needed in ordmary circumstances. Her 
people had only to obey and to be faithful. In exceptional circum- , 
stances the Great Mother was ready to give special advice through . 
her prophets and in dreams. She punished inexorably all infractions 
of her law, by misfortune, by sickness, and above all by- fever, that 
strange malady which burns up the strength and the life by direct 
effort of the divine power without any definite or visible affection 
of any part of the body. Such was the penalty inflicted on every 
individual transgressor of the law; and confessions of guilt, with 
warnings as to the penalties that followed guilt,-were inscribed on 
tablets and put up publicly at the temples of the goddess, where the 
~ traveller of the present day may read them and publish them to a 
wider public than was dreamed of by the first authors. Not merely 
was the individual punished. The community as a .whole was 
punished by the loss of prosperity, of security and ultimately of its 
very existence, if the law was persistently broken; and to safeguard it 
the religious sanction was ‘strict and inexorable. 

Now in the beginning it was the labour of generations of the 
working peasants that redeemed the soil from its original unpro- 
ductiveness; and on the rock at Ibriz this god stands for the work 
that had given the soil to agricultpre. There is no question in 
Anatolia of a natural soil which has simply to be cultivated in order 
to produce. The soil was waste and valueless originally. A vast 
amount of toil and skill had to be applied before the land could begin 
to be cultivated. The rock-sculpture bears witness to one of those 
great engineering works that lie away back at the beginning of 
agriculture and history. The reclamation of the soil from waste to 
fertility was all over the Eastern Mediterranean lands—probably 
round the Central and Western Mediterranean also, if we had any 
records—regarded as the work of a toiling god, bound to service 
under a stern master or king, who has in some way got a hold over 
him and can compel him to a labour in itself ungrateful and per- 
formed only under compulsion. Hercules was the commonest name 
for that toiling god. Hercules drained the marsh of Lerna with its 
fifty heads of water, and gave to men the richest part of the valley of 
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Argos. Hercules cut the passage through the mountains by which 
the lake imprisoned in the land-locked vale of Stymphalos was enabled 
to flow away and the fertile soil was made available for the happy 
husbandman. 

It was the forethought and knowledge displayed in those great 
engineering works that seemed to the ancient mind to be divine. 
The god condescended to work as a toiling peasant and won for the 
use of men this far-off good, which man alone could not have looked 
forward to, and thus he gave to man in free gift the land out of which 
should come the corn and the wine. But to see all that is implied 
in this, one has to look at the country as it is at the present day, 
when it has to a large extent gone back to the state of nature and of 
waste land. How has this come about, and what is the cure? - 

In a recent number of this REVIEW* the present writer 
described the character of the Mohammedan conquest of Asia 
Minor. The Saracens, a congeries of various Asiatic races, led by the 
Arabs, attempted it, and failed completely. During three centuries 
of war they never permanently held any land beyond Taurus except 
what their armieg actually covered) The Turks, first the Seljuk 
Turks and afterwards the Osmanli, achieved what the Saracens 
could not do; and they succeeded in the only way Gt from actual 
extermination) in which barbarism can conquer a highly organised 
society—by breaking up the fabric of the superior society and 
reducing it to disconnected atoms. The process is well worth a 
fuller description. It was not done consciously or intentionally. The 
Turks did not wish to destroy the industry and wealth of the country; 
the intention of the Sultans was to profit by its prosperity. The 
ruin was the work of the Nomads, who followed close after the 
irruption of the Turkish armies. 

The distinction between those Nomads—Turkmen,- Yuruk, Avshahr, 
etc, as the traveller still sees them—and the Turks proper, who now 
call themselves Osmanli, was as evident to the Byzantine authorities 
in the twelfth century as it is to-day, or was fifty years ago. But 
the real nature of the distinction, and the origin of the various 
tribes are obscure, and so far as I know uninvestigated. They remain 
generally quite apart from the Osmanli, and they continued practically 
independent of the Turkish rule until late in the nineteenth century, 
some of them till the twentieth century. I have in my own short 
experience come in contact with several examples of the recent 
subjugation of tribes whom travellers a little older describe as 
independent. One example only out of several that have come under 
my own notice may be given. | 

In the Ouzoun Yaila, the long high-lying plains between the south- 
eastern affluents of the Halys and the most westerly affluents of the 

* “The war of Moslem and Christian for the possession of Asia Minor,” 
CONTEMPORARY REWIEW, July, 1906, p. 1., 
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Euphrates, the nomad Avshahr were supreme and free until about 
40 years ago. Then great numbers of Circassian refugees entered 
Turkey, at the invitation of the Government, fleeing from their homes 
which had been conquered by Russia. The first act in the new drama 
was that the Turkish officials, charged with the duty of settling the 
immigrants in this sparsely populated land, plundered those wretched 
and poverty-stricken refugees of everything that they had brought 
with them. The next was to let them fight with the former 
mhabitants for land—a fight that has been going on in a smouldering 
way ever since. A large body of Circassians was broyght to the 
borders of the Ouzoun Yaila, and encouraged to take possession of 
the land. A regular war ensued. The, ill-armed Avshahr were 
defeated and driven into the mountains of the Anti-Taurus; and the 
Ouzoun Yailas are now inhabited only by Circassians. 

Those nomads, and not the loose, ill-disciplined Turkish armies of 
the earlier time, mere hordes of light-armed warriors, were the real 
conquerors of the land of Anatolia; and they are still in some respects 
the most interesting people in the country, though great efforts have 
been made in the last fifteen or twenty years to force them to settle 
down by seizing their beasts of burden and prevettting their annual 
- customary migrations. Much suffering has-been caused to the present 
generation, and“Much injustice has been done to individuals; but it 
must be allowed that the migrations were not compatible with order 
and industry. The process has been an interesting one to watch. 
Every year I notice new villages, where formerly were only nomad 
encampments. The Peasant-God is slowly beginning to work. It is 
a hard task, unwillingly undertaken, at the command of a stern task- 
master. The life of the nomad, a perpetual holiday, has to be- 
exchanged for this toil of reclamation; and. it will be a slow and 
painful process to bring back the land into its former state of high 
cultivation. These amateur agriculturists have no agricultural 
tradition, no store of knowledge and method accumulated through 
generations and centuries, few impl@ments and no practice in using 
them. The women mainly do the work. Ifa modern artist arises to 
| express in sculpture or painting the history of the re-creation of 
agriculture, he will have to change the sex of the deity who stands 
for the toil expended by mankind in this transformation. It is no 
longer the goddess who teaches and counsels and practises the house- 
hold arts, and the god who does the field labour. The woman works 
in the field, and there are no household arts. It was pathetic, when we 
spent some nights in May this year in nomad Kurd encampments on 
the central Anatolian plains, to see the envy and admiration with which — 
the women looked at and handled the few needles and simple articles 
for the household and the toilet which my wife had with her. As the 
nomads do not seclude their women, I was a witness of some interesting 
scenes and phases of feminine nature. We were specjally struck with 
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what one might almost call the rage of envy with which one handsome 
young woman looked on and refused to touch ; never have I seen such 
deep rebelliousness against the tyranny of fate as glittered in her eyes. 

The picture which the, Byzantine writers set before us has been 
briefly described elsewhere by the writer ; * the nomad Turkmens spread 
over the face of the land; the soil passed out of cultivation; the 
population decreased; the old Christian cities (which had not lost 
their former industries) were isolated from each other by a sea of 
wandering tribes; intercourse, and. consequently, trade and 
manufactuges, were to a great extent destroyed. Thus was accom- 
plished the degeneration from civilised to barbarian society, a process 
which it would be instructive to study in detail, but which can be 
, summed up in one word, the nomadisation of Asia Minor. The 
detailed study which I hinted at in that sentence is the, work of a 
lifetime; but a sketch of the process, so far as during ten years of 
further study it has become clearer to-me, may here ‘be given. 

It is almost literally the case that the flood of nomadism drowned 
out the old civilised society and submerged the land. The process 
was gradual, The cities were first of all isolated from one another. 
They remained as islands in the sea of nomadism, they were still 
inhabited by a manufacturing and trading populatiog, which the Seljuk 
Turks allowed and even encouraged. But trade implies communica- 
tion, facilities for travel, opportunities for exchange. In a civilised 
society like that of the Roman Empire no city had been self-sufficient, 
ali had depended on one another. The life-blood of a civilised State 
must circulate freely through the whole body. If the circulation is 
impeded, the body languishes and dies. 

That was now the case in Anatolia, The cities were isolated from 
one another by the estranging sea of nomadism. Across this sea, 
slowly and always exposed to the attacks of the nomads, especially 
of course at night, voyaged caravans, seeking to maintain the necessary 
circulation of the lifeblood, the gommunication: between city, and city. 
To make these voyages safer the Seljuk Sultans built many great 
khans along the principal roads that radiated from their capital, 
Konia; and those buildings, in many cases magnificent both in seale 
and in architecture, rank among the most impressive features of 
modern Anatolia, and deserve notice, along with the beautiful mosques, 
medressés and tombs, as evidence of the remarkable development of 
architectural art in the Seljuk period. 

Some recent German travellers have described those great khans 
as a proof of the high level of civilisation on which the Seljuk State 
stood. One of the latest of them expresses the opinion that the 
Seljuk khans have taken the place of similar large Roman and 
Byzantine buildings, and conserve in their plan, which is everywhere 
practically the same, the accepted method of those older hotels on the 


. * “Impressions of Turkey,” p. 103. 
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Roman roads. There is a large element of truth in the second part 
Of this opinion, but the first part needs serious modification. As those 
same travellers remark, the large Seljuk khans resemble fortresses, 
with their massive walls, unbroken by any opening except slits which 
are loopholes rather than windows, and their single, well-protected 
entrance. If there were similar buildings along the Roman roads, 
how comes it that not a trace has ever been found of them? The truth 
is that such buildings were not wanted.where travelling was fairly. 
safe, as it was in the Roman Empire. The inns and manszones of the 
Empire were buildings of a humbler and less lasting character. 
Fortresses were not needed. Private enterprise was sufficient to 
maintain hotels or inns adequate to the needs of travellers. All that 
is known of them suggests that they were of a humble character, 
squalid, dirty and vicious, and that wealthier travellers avoided them 
‘and took their own equipment. In a few cases, on the summit of high 
passes across the mountains, buildings of a more permanent kind were 
needed, as, g., at the top of the great Taurus pass just above the 
Cilician Gates, and it is notewothy that at this point was the ancient 
Panhormos, whose name shows it to have been a large inn. Defensive 
strength would be of some importance here among the mountains, and 
a guardhouse and harbour of refuge, Panhormos, was established on 
.the summit, which was often deeply covered with snow in winter. 

The Seljuk khans bear witness to the high development of art, but 
to a very unsound condition of society and government, in the Seljuk 
State. Such great, fortress-like buildings were not needed on tHe 
Roman roads and therefore were not built there. In the Seljuk time 
they were necessary, because the caravans, by which alone trade and 
communication were kept up between the cities, required shelter at, 
night and protection from the nomads. The cities were islets in the 
ocean of nomadism; and the khans were harbours of refuge at short 
intervals in the dangerous voyage from city to city. Peace was 
established on the roads only when communication ceased, when there 
were no travellers to rob and no trade to plunder. 

‘As for the model on which the. khans of the Seljuks were built, I 
should, like Dr. Sarré, find it in an old Anatolian style of building; 
but not in hotels of the Roman or Byzantine time. The model was the 
old class of buildings called Tetrapyrgia, whose very name reveals their 
form. They were farmsteadings of quadrilateral shape, with towers 
at the four corners, enclosing an open quadrangle. They were so 
_ strong that regular military operations were needed to reduce them ; 
and, given the shape just described, this implies a construction like the 
Seljuk khans, with strong outer walls and a single defensible gateway. 
In them lived the large patriarchal households of the landholders, 
representatives of the conquering caste in a subjugated land, a class 
which is just beginning in recent investigation to appear before the - 
view of history. From those landed families came some of the leading 
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figures in early Church history, such as Basil of Cesareia and Gregory 
of Nyssa. Their history may yet be traced more completely. 

The cities of Turkey, isolated from one another and thus compelled 
to be each sufficient for itself, dwindled away. The old manufactures 
died, some sooner, some as late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was my good fortune that we began, my wife and I, to 
travel just at the end of the period of decay. We saw the end of the 
old, and the beginning of the new. I remember riding into 
Konia, once the greatest and most splendid city of Turkey—of which 
the Turkisk proverb said, “See all the world, but see Konia”; it was 
as if one were riding through a city of the dead, street after street 
seemed empty and solitary, like the enchanted city in the story of 
the Arabian Nights. But now Konia is rising again to be an 
important, though far from a splendid city, as the terminus of the 
Anatolian Railway and beginning of the Bagdad Railway. Its claims 
to magnificence are gone; the old walls were all torn down about 
twenty to ) thirty years ago; of the palace only the shapeless core of a 
tower remains; some of the beautiful old mosques are ruinous, some 
are patched in the coarsest way, yet even thus many of them retain 
‘ enough of the past to be charming. In April, 1904, we noticed 
unwonted traces of white colour along the road © from the railway 
station to the Government house, and on enquiry learned that the 
German Ambassador had visited the city a week before, and the mud- 
walls had all been whitewashed along the road by which he drove to 
ĉall on the Pasha. That is the cheap magnificence of the twentieth 
century in Asia Minor. One week after the gorgeous pageant there 
were still a few traces left of it. 

Not merely did trade and manufacture die out. The land passed 
out of cultivation, except in so far as was necessary to feed a dwindling 
population. Nomads do not cultivate the ground, but live on their 
flocks, and only the city population required to be supported from 
the tillage of the ground. Thus | a land which had been absolutely the 
richest in the world became one of the poorest. I have seen, especially 
in Palestine, bare hillsides where could be traced the old terraces, 
showing that the hills had once been cultivated to the very summit ; 
but the terraces were neglected and gradually broken down, the soil 
was washed off the hillside, and there remained either bare rock or a 
uniform slope too steep to cultivate, if any cultivator appeared. There 
are many stretches of land on the edge of the hills which are now 
almost covered with stones washed down from the hills; yet round 
the villages some scanty cultivation exists, and corn struggles up amid 
the stones from a soil which is hardly visible under them, but which 
is so fertile that even thus it can grow a wretched crop to make bread 
for the villagers. There are vast plains of splendid soil where you 
could hardly see a stone in an acre—pure, rich soil, but absolutely 
sterile because, the’ water supply had ceased. Where the land has 
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become so bare and smooth, the rain runs off as soon as it has fallen, 
because there is nothing to detain it. The irrigation channels in that 
soft, deep soil efface themselves as soon as they are neglected. Yet 
there is abundance of water near at hand, it only needs to be 
distributed. Over parts of such plain we rode once, my wife and I, 
for more than an hour, through water two to three feet deep; that 
sounds. like an exaggeration, but it is literally true. In other years 
I have ridden repeatedly over the same road, and found the country 
hard and dry as a bone that had lain for years in the sun. Some years 
ago a scheme was set on foot to irrigate the magnificent plein of Konia 
—a plain of this kind—by bringing to it the water of a great lake. An 
easy cutting would bring the water. Engineers (I have been told) 
estimated the costiof the cutting alone at only £200,000 Then a 
more careful survey was made, and the estimated cost went down to 
440,000, because it was found that the cutting through the rock was 
there all ready to hand, only requiring to be cleaned out, as it is now 
filled up with loose soil and stones. 

I have seen miles and miles—and know there are many hundreds 
of miles—along the coast-land covered with a growth of wild olive 
shrubs, where now not a single olive is produced. * All that country. 
was once a great olive garden, teeming with wealth and population, 
where now are only a few black goat’s-hair tents in the winter, and 
hardly a living’ soul in the heat of summer. The olive dies out where 
the population is Mohammedan. It is the tree of civilisation, which 
can flourish only where order and security of tenure exist. Even ùn 
a disorderly land one may-sow cereals and vegetables, the fruit of 
which may with luck be gathered in a few months; but the young 
olive takes 15 to 18 years to bring in any return, and an outlook over 
that length of time is too great for any Mohammedan population. The 
reason lies, not in any inherent necessity of Mohammedanism, but in 
the, fact that no Mohammedan Government, except, perhaps,. that of 
the Moors in Spain, has ever been able to produce the assurance in 
the minds of its subjects that propérty will be secure for so long a 
period that it would be worth while to make an olive plantation. 

One example may be given of the contrast between the wealth of 
the past and the poverty of recent time. In 1882 I found a column, 
eleven feet high, covered on one side with Greek writing, in an upland 
village near Antioch of Pisidia. It records a list of subscriptions for 
patriotic and religious purposes, made on some occasion about 250 A.D. 
by a society which was fighting against Christianity. The subscrip- 
tions amount to several hundred thousand denarii. The denarius had 
been considerably depreciated in value at that date since the time. 
when it was worth a franc; and the exact point of depreciation which 
it had reached is uncertain, but it can hardly have been lower than a 
thousand to the pound sterling in amount of metal. The total sum 
subscribed was certainly considerable. Twenty yeays ago you could 
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not find in the whole village change for a coin of the value of four 
shillings. That one example may be taken as a not unfair measure 
of the ratio which the wealth ‘of the country in Roman times bears to 
the wealth of the present day. The difference is that between a well- 
cultivated and an ill-cultivated country. Four thousand years ago the 
peasant cultivator made the one; during the last millennium the soldier 
and the fanatic have made the other. The peasant cultivator, with 
peace and security of tenure, must be called in once more to repair 
through 50 or 100 years of patient labour the damage wrought by the 
soldier. 

Let me once more guard against a possible misunderstanding of 
my words. There is a considerable amount of land in Asia Minor 
which has’ never passed out of cultivation, and where the agricultural 
tradition and experience have been kept alive. A population of a 
good many millions had to be fed out of the produce of the country ; 
and, if the population is Jess now, there is more exported than formerly. 
The best and most favoured land has-remained under cultivation, and 
especially near the centres of population. Irrigation has never ceased 
, and is still practised in certain districts, so that the essential principles 
of water-engineering have never been wholly forgotten. The wheat 
of the Ushak region is of remarkably fine qualityeand I have been 
told by several independent authorities that it is not inferior to the 
finest in the world. In 1906, for example, I travelled for an hour on 
the Anatolian Railway with a Belgian gentleman of long experience in 
the country, and he mentioned that the ‘Ushak grain commanded a 
higher price for certain purposes than even the best Canadian wheat. 
The Ushak district may be taken as a fair specimen of the land of the 
upper plateau. The figs of the Mzander valley (commonly, known 
as Smyrna figs, because Smyrna is the harbour of exportation) have 
always been prized in commerce. Map other examples might be 
quoted to prove what may be expected from the restoration of 
agriculture over the vast areas where it has almost entirely ceased. 

But the revivification of this almost dead land has begun. The cities 
are becoming busier. Industries are reviving. The nomad, even, is 
being changed into the husbandman by a process that will be long 
and painful. 

The reason for the revivification of the country is not the beginning 
of good Government, for the Government is as bad as ever it was; 
Government always lags behind the people, and is forced onward or 
dragged onward by the growing education and insistent demands of 
the people. The.reason lies’ in one phrase—the coming of the rail- 
ways. Communication is now becoming possible and fairly safe; the 
life-blood is beginning to flow in the new veins; the body that was 
dead has begun to live again. Roads are improved—though the 
traveller fresh from Europe would be puzzled to detect where the 
improvement lay—and these help to feed the railways and restore 
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circulation. With communication comes trade and the revival of 
‘old industries or the introduction of new ones. There has been an 
immense increase in the production of Turkey carpets, as it has become 
possible to send them to the coast at remunerative rates. Towns where 
not a single carpet-loom existed fifteen years ago have now hundreds 
of people engaged in the manufacture. Less than twenty years ago a | 
friend who was engaged in the carpet trade, going up the Ottoman 
Railway as soon as it was extended to the Lycus Valley, was struck 
by the ornamental possibilities of large, cheap kerchiefs made at the 
small town of Bulladann. He sent home a few specimens; about 
three years later he sent home 70,000 in one year, and others were 
also sending them to London and New York. The gathering and 
export of liquorice root, begun about sixty years ago, rapidly became 
the largest trade in Turkey. For a long time it has been sent 
exclusively to America to sweeten tobacco; thus the Tobacco Trust 
became the sole purchaser; and it used its position to seize the entire 
trade a few years ago. @ 

In the revivification of Asia Minor the land ‘has to be brought 
back into a state fit for cultivation by clearance, by irrigation, by 
planting and growing of trees. That means an expenditure of 
uncounted millionssand a long lapse of time before any return for 
that vast expenditure can begin. Commercially, it is an impossi- 
bility. No one would risk his money in schemes which can at the 
best only begin to pay his children or his grandchildren wher 
population has multiplied and there is a home market for produce ; 
and’ the cost would be so tremendous that the money could not be 
raised, This work cannot be done by money. It can only be done 
by the labour of generations of men working and improving their 
own land for the benefit of their own families. 2 # 

Here again I must guard“¥gginst misconstruction. I do not make 
so foolish a statement as that capital cannot be judiciously used to 
supplement, direct and facilitate ‘the restoration of agriculture, or 
that capital cannot be used remuneratively in the districts most 
favoured by' nature, where irrigation can be restored most easily. 
In 1891 I saw a great irrigation channel, constructed, as I believe, 
several thousand years ago, carrying an immense supply of water 
many miles to be dissipated at last in uncultivated lands. In 1902 
I saw the same channel utilised in the middle of its course by the 
Circassian people of a new village. The villagers had simply broken 
down the channel and turned the whole of the water (far too great a 
supply) at random over the country, making it difficult for wagons tô 
travel on the road at the point where the water crossed it. The 
_waste of abundant water supply at some points and the dearth 
generally constitute the problem which has to be solved. But the 
elements of a solution are for the most part present: only one element 
is entirely wanting, and that is security of property” There is no 
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guarantee that he who labours shall profit. Without palace influence 
and palace favour no one can gather the fruits of his toil. 

It is known, for example, that a good deal is being done on the 
soil of Mesopotamia, which has in great part passed into the possession 
of the Sultan himself in quite recent times (as have enormous estates 
throughout the Turkish Empire). Here there is security of property. 
Here the rapacity of the tax-gatherer does not step in to seize the 
fruits of labour, for no taxes are paid on Imperial property: all 
the profit belongs to the private revenue of the Sultan, and the State 
grows poerer as estate after eslate has been added to his vast 
possessions. But many exaggerated and maccurate reports about the 
facts in Mesopotamia are current, and have sometimes found their 
way into high-class journals: in Europe. The real facts can be learned 
only by patient travel in that country, which is unknown to me. 

This process of peasant-cultivation has recently been carried out on 
a small scale in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, where European 
influence is strong, and where the enlightened administration of 
Kiamil Pasha has been effective. Plots of waste land on the hillsides 
have been given to peasants on condition that good cultivation 
is applied to them, and the result has been a great enlargement of 
the area of productive land. This improvement has taken place in 
spite of the notorious insecurity of the country, “due to the increase 
of brigandage caused by the war in Arabia. The soldiers for that 
„War are drawn mainly from Anatolia. Arabian service is regarded as 
“equivalent to a sentence of death; the conscripts desert in numbers, 
and all deserters, as outlaws, take to the mountains, z.¢, become 
brigands. A brigand must go where there is the opportunity of 
earning a livelihood; therefore they abound near Smyrna, where 
there 1s industry and money, while the poverty-stricken inner country 
is fairly safe. 

Among the creators of those Me, ards on the hillsides near 
“Smyrna there existed a knowledge of method and a tradition of 
viticulture. The skill gained through the experience of generations l 
was put into the work of reclamation. The peasant cultivators in 
this case were merely the representatives for the moment of the 
eternal peasant, the embodiment of slowly acquired knowledge. The 
superhuman power, which is aboye and independent of the ephemeral 
mortal workman, must be brought to bear on the land. The old artist 
at Ibriz tells us that in his sculpture. The peasant-god, the divine 
nature, that is what reclaims the soil for the use of mankind. It is a 
ework of the race, not of the individual. 

To knowledge must be added labour, the toil of generations. 
Money is here of no avail. This work is’antecedent to: money: the 
foundations have to be made on which civilised life, with inter- 
communication, trade, and money as the common measure of value 
and the instwament of exchange, may be built up. In the savage 
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state, or to the civilised man on a desert island, money is valueless, 
and much’building is needed before it can acquire value. 4 

That truth-is sometimes not appreciated in discussions on this 
subject. Recently I chanced to read an article in a popular magazine* 
on thé crofters in the Highlands of Scotland, in which the writer 
proved that the crofter system was more.expensive than the landlord 
system. Draining the croft would cost £150, building a house £300. 
The crofter would have to pay the bank five per cent. for this money : 
the landlord could borrow it at four per cent. The increased annual 
burden was fatal to the crofter-system. The draining andsirrigation 
of the land of Anatolia cost no money: it cost the work of genera- 
tions: it was paid by the lives of men, and not by coin of the realm: 
The. restoration of agriculture can be made and paid for only in the 
old way. Unless the crofter can make personal work serve instead 
of money, he and his system are certainly doomed. The peasant-god 
had no bank from which to borrow at five per cent. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 


* Blackwood's Magazine, August, 19o@&.  * 
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HE Book of Job,*a~ philosophical poem dealing with the 
fundamental problems of human suffering and divine justice, ` 
will always hold its place in literature as the work of a master mind, 
quite apart from its religious significance. In its tone and spirit, and 
more particularly in its veiled scepticism, it is more modern than most 
of the bopks of the Old Testament—indeed, next to Ecclesiastes, 
where the scepticism is more pronounced, the most modern. The 
Book of Job in itẹ present form can hardly be older than 400 B.C., but 
' the underlying story of the pious man overwhelmed by misfortune 
must have been current much earlier. The story, which is of popular 
origin, is used by the author of the book merely as a medium for 
introducing us to his philosophy of life, to his views of sin and 
suffering, and of divine guidance. | 
A striking parallel to the story itself exists in Babylonian literature, 
and, while there is no evidence of any direct connection between the 
Biblical and Babylonian tales, the great age of the Babylonian parallel, 
taken in connection with what we now know of the wanderings of 
Babylonian myths and legends throughout the East as a result of 
the conquests of Babylonian and Assyryget rulers, as well as through 
the extension of commercial relations between Babylonia and the 
surrounding countries, makes it quite possible that the Babylonian tale 
was a prototype of the Job story. This becomes more plausible when 
we recall that Job is not pictured as a Hebrew in the book, but lives 
in the land of Uz, which is probably to be sought in the region of 
Edom. The names of his three friends are foreign and their homes are 
in Arabia. The story, therefore, came to the Hebrews through their 
‘intercourse with the surrounding nations—perhaps directly from 
Edom—and although in adopting it they strove to give it a Hebraic 
flavour, its foreign stamp is unmistakable. It ought not, therefore, 
to be a matter of surprise to come across this tale, or a strikingly similar 
one elsewhere ; and if the Hebrews obtained it from the Edomites, there 
is no inherent reason why it should not have come to the Edomites 
from a region still further to the East.- 
We know the Babylonian tale through the “brick” library of the 
Assyrian KingeAshurbanapal, who ruled from 668 to 626 B.c. His 
collection of clay tablets, compiising the remains of Babylonian 
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literature and the additions made to it by the Assyrians, was 
discovered by Layard in 1849 in the ruins at Kouyunjik (opposite 
Mosul), the site of the city of Nineveh. To the thousands of fragments 
found by Layard, many thousands were added through subsequent 
excavations by Rassam, Rawlinson, George Smith and Budge, and 
the library so far as recovered—over 20,000 fragments—is now 
housed in that vast storehouse of ancient remains, the British Museum. 
It 1s through this library that we have become acquainted with the 
now famous Babylonian creation story, with the Babylonian account of 
the Deluge, and with various other myths and legends tha have more 
or less direct bearings on parallel narratives in the Old Testament. 
That the story of the Babylonian Job is of Babylonian origin, copied 
by the scribes of Ashurbanapal from older Babylonian tablets, is proved 
by internal evidence, as well as by the recent discovery of a fragment 
of it ina mound covering the site of the Babylonian city of Sippar. 
The story must have been popular in Assyria, for no léss than three 
copies of it have been found among the tablets of Ashurbanapal’s 
hbrary. Unfortunately, the tale is not completely preserved, but more 
than enough of it remains to enable us to reconstruct it in its general 
outlines, and, quite apart from its interest as a parallel to the Book ° 
of Job, its literary qualities warrant us in placing it among the choicest 
specimens of the aficient Babylonian literature. The story in its full 
form covered four tablets, and, as nearly as we can estimate, each 
tablet comprised about 70 lines, giving us nearly 300 lines for the 
whole,—a considerable production as literary works go in Babylonia. 
Like that of the Book of Job, its form is poetic, each line consisting of 
two halves and each half containing two beats. 
The hero of the story is Tabi-utul-Bel, an ancient Kag of Nippur, 
whose name signifies ‘ ‘good is the protection of the god Bel” The 
city of Nippur was one of 4be most important centres of Babylonia, 
whose history, as we know fro the successful excavations conducted 
there by Messrs. Peters and Haynes (1889- 1900), under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania, goes back to the earliest period of 
Euphratean culture—zz, beyond 3000 B.C. It was the seat of 
the worship of the god Bel, and the inclusion of the name Bel as an 
element in the king’s name confirms the statement of the text that 
Tabi-utul-Bel “dwelled in Nippur.” This king, whose age we have 
no means of estimating, but who is certainly to be placed earlier than 
2000 B.C., was known for his piety. In the text he dwells, like Job, 
upon the zeal with which he devoted himself to the service of the 
gods, and more particularly to that of the chief god Bel and of his 
consort Belit. So pre-eminent was the position accorded in the- 
Babylonian pantheon at one time to this divine pair that they are 
spoken of in the text in a general way as “god” and “goddess.” Were 
it not for the addition of “goddess ” we might be tempted to suppose 
that Tabi-utul-Bebwas a monotheist. Despite his piety he is smitten 
with a painful disease, which in accordance with the current views was 
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regarded as a symptom of divine displeasure, The ordinary means 
resorted to in order to drive\out of one’s own body the demons who 
were regarded as the cause of disease were of no avail. The priestly 
exorcisers were powerless; the official diviners were unable to secure 
any omens through which to determine the duration of the king’s 
sufferings. In his distress Tabi-utul-Bel appeals directly to Bel, pours 
forth his complaint and contrasts his service of the gods with the 
recompense meted out to him. 

He describes his sufferings in such detail as to permit us with due 
allowance for poetical exaggerations to diagnose his ailment as a 
complete paralysis, involving the loss of eyesight, hearing and of 
locomotion. Incidentally to this lament, he manifests his humble and 
contrite spirit and admits the possibility that he may have unwittingly 
aroused the anger of the gods by acts or sentiments that he thought 
would be pleasing to them. His prayer is answered, and corresponding 
to the description of his sufferings, he proceeds to enumerate how 
one sense after the other is restored to him, how his strength returns 
and with it, his cheerfulness, The text closes as it began, with a 

hymn of joy and thanksgiving, to which there is added the moral of 
~ the tale, namely, when in distress not to despair, even though priests 
seem powerless. Help from the gods will come in due time. 

The attachment of'this moral, and the general tenor of Tabi-utul- 
Bel’s speeches, indicate that our text has a didactic purpose. The 
story is told for the sake of the lesson that it teaches. Our author, 
therefore, like the author of the Book of Job, uses the story of Tabi- 
utul-Bel as an illustration of certain doctrines, which he desires to 
emphasise. The interesting feature of the text is therefore not so 
much the story as the author's reflections, placed by him in the mouth 
of the king in connection with the king’s complaints. He reveals to 
us in this way his philosophy of life, or- we choose—his theological 
standpoint; and though it is Tabffitul-Bel who is introduced as - 
speaking throughout the text, the sentiments are those of the author, 
who, like the Biblical writer, puts himself in the position of the sufferer. 

Let us hear what he has to say. The first tablet of the series opens 
with a short song of praise to Bel as the lord of wisdom, after which 
the royal sufferer passes on to an account of the evils that Bel heaped 
upon him, incidentally revealing to us the high station that he occupied. 
He says :— 


Mine eyes he closed, bolting them up as with a lock; 

Mine ears he stopped up, like those of a deaf person ; 
s A king,—I have been transformed into a slave; 

My companions avoided me as a madman ;* 

I was cast aside by my own circles; 

The days were full of sighs, the nights—tears 

The months full of groans, the years—distress. 


+ 


* According fo Babylonian and general Oriental beliefs, the madman was 
regarded as one under the control of the demons, and therefore as much to be 
feared as the demons themselyes. 
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In the second tablet, which is almost entirely preserved, he lays bare 
the hopelessness of his condition and his vain appeal to gods and 
priests. He stands on the brink of old age. 


I had reached and passed beyond the allotted time of life; 
Whithersoever I turned, evil updn evil; 
Misery had increased; happiness disappeared ; 
I cried to the god, but he did not show me his countenance ; 
I prayed to the goddess, but she did not raise her head; 
The omen priest could not determine the outcome ; 
The diviner could not clear up my case through the offering ; 
To the oracle priest I appealed, but he told me nothing ; 

. The exorciser could not by his rites release me from the ban; 
The like of this had never been seen ; 
Whithersoever I turned, trouble was at my heels. 


X 


He now dwells upon the cruelty and injustice of his lot, pleading 
that he had always tried to please the highest powers :——= ` 


“As tho I had not always set aside the portion for the god ; 

As tho [ had not always remembered the goddess with food ; 

As tho I had not always bowed my face and shown my humility ; F 

As tho I had passed over the festal day of the god; 

Not observed the new moon festival ! 

As tho I wereone who had ever neglected prayer and devotion, 

Been unmindful of the gods, forgotten their images, 

Not shown regard for his god by eating of his food, | 

Not taught his people fear and reverence ; 

Deserted his goddess by not offering her drink. 

As tho the one who. had always honoured his god, could 

forget him! 

I appeared to myself like one who had taken the sacred name of 
his god in vain; 

Whereas I was always steadfast in prayer and service. 

Prayer was my consta ractice, sacrifices my law, 

The day of the worship ofthe god, my happiness ; 

The day of service to the goddess was more precious to me 
than riches. 

Royal prayers were my joy, 

Their chanting, a mark of divine favor. 

I taught my land to reverence the name of the god ; 

And to honour the name of the goddess I impressed on my 
subjects. 

The glorification of the e King I made like that of a god, 

And also in the fear of the palace I instructed them, 

For, indeed, I thought that this was pleasing to the god. 


In these last lines Tabi-utul-Bel makes a reference to the divine ° 
honours which in Babylonia were accorded to the rulers in early days. 
Generally, to be sure, this was not done until after their death, but 
as a natural consequence of the belief involved in such honours that 
the kings stood close to the gods and could become gods, there would 
be a pronounced tendency to treat them like gods also in their lifetime. 
The doctrine that kings ruled by divine grace was held in a very 
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literal sense by the ancient Babylonians, and the logical conclusion was 
drawn that the kings ought to be feared and reverenced by the people, 
almost like the gods, if not entirely like them. The line 


For, indeed, I thought that this was pleasing to the god, 


suggests that a doubt arose in the mind of Tabi-utul-Bel, whether in 
following the current practice in placing the glorification of the king 
on a level with that of the god, and in instructing his people to 
reverence his authority as equal to Bel’s, he may not have aroused 
the jealousy of his god and goddess. May it be that perhaps herein 
his sin cofisisted for which so grievous a punishment was put upon 
him? Doubts at all events begin to trouble him, and he is thus led to 
indulge in reflections regarding the impossibility of knowing what the 
gods really desire, or of understanding their ways. 

From such reflections he passes on to a consideration of the un- 
certainty of human life and the changeableness of human fortunes in 
a passage which is the finest in the text and merits the honour of 
comparison with the opening of the famous 14th chapter of Job” :— 


What, however, seems good to one may be displeasing to a god; 

What to ene’s mind may seem bad, may find favour with a god ; 

Who ts there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 

The plan of a god, full of mystery, who can understand it? 

How can mortals fathom the way of a god? 

He who is still alive in the evening may be dead the next 
morning ; 

In an instant he is cast into grief, of a sudden he is crushed ; 

One moment he sings and plays, 

In a twinkling he wails like a mourner. 

Like day and night their fate changes ; 

If they hunger, they are like corpses, 

When they are satiated, they think themselves equal to their god, 

If things go well, they talk of ascending to heaven, 

If they are in distress, they speg*of going down to Irkalla. f 


In the entire realm of ancient Oriental literature, outside of the 
Bible, it will be difficult to find a passage to match this picture of 
weak and helpless humanity. 

The mention of a nether world brings the king’s thoughts back to 
his own pitiful condition, and he enters upon a more detailed 
description of his sufferings :— ; 


An evil demon seized hold of me; 

The disease changed the color [i.e., of the skin] from yellow 
to white ; 

I was cast to the ground and thrown on my back; 

My body was bent like a willow; — 

Food became putrid to me, like an ill-smelling plant ; 

The sickness became chronic ; 

Unable to take nourishment, I was tortured with hunger ; 

My blood became sluggish. 


* “Man that és born of a woman is of few days, and full of-troub!e,” etc. 
f A name for the nether world. 
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Paralysis sets in, which affects hts hands and feet. He becomes 
bedridden :— 


Bound to the narrow painful couch ; 
My house became my prison ; 

My hands were pinioned to my sides like fetters for my body ; 
My feet were stretched out as in irons; 

With a whip of many tails he lashéd me; 

With a sharp spear he pierced me,—the shock was severe; 
The entire day the pursuer * was on my track; 


~ } 


In the night he allowed me no- respite ; e 
My joints were tortured and twisted with pain; 

My limbs were rendered helpless by the curse ; 

On my couch I passed the night like a’ bull ; 

Like a sheep I was saturated with my excrements. t 


Who is not reminded in reading these lines of Job’s lament? 
(Chapter vii, verses 3—5.) 


So I spend months of vanity and wearisome nights are appointed 
to me; 

When I lie down, I say when shall I arise? The night is long; 

I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawn; | 

My body is clothed with worms and clods of dust; 

My skin closes up and breaks out afresh. 


After referring again to the inability of the priests to drive out 
the demon or to indicate the limit of his sufferings, the king 
continues :— 


` No god helped me, taking me by the hand ; 
No goddess had mercy upon me by coming to my aid; 
The grave was open, the burial prepared ; 
Tho not yet dead, the lament was over ; 
My people had already cried “ Alas! ”’ 
My enemy heard of it a is countenance beamed ; 
As the joyful news was announced to him, his heart rejoiced. 


He was already regarded’ as dead by those around him; all hope 
had fled. He himself felt death to be nigh, and looked forward to 
it as a release :— 


I knew the day (was near) when my misery would be over; 
When amid the shades I would be honoured as their deity. 


With this note of despair, indicating as the only comforting thought 
that the royal sufferer would soon be numbered among the gods— 
another illustration of the deification of rulers, above set forth—the 
second tablet ends. 

In the third tablet the narrator himself steps forward, as he does. 
at the beginning and at the end of the Book of Job, and tells us that 
Tabi-utul-Bel, whom he speaks of as “the ruler decked with his 


* The demon of disease. + He was unable to attend to hisbodily needs. 
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“crown,” humbled himself before Bel, confessed his sins in connection 
with his earnest appeal, and, lo! his prayer was answered. The 
divine anger was appeased, and Tabi-utul-Bel himself describes how 
one sense after the other was restored to him, until he had once more 
become sound and strong. 


l My sins he removed ; 

My ears, which were stopped up and closed as those of a deaf 
person—their deafness he removed and restored my hearing ; 

The enemy who had cast me down,—the curse he drove out of 
gny body ; 

He made my breast whole to resound like the tones of a flute; 

The fetters which encompassed me he opened ; 

The one weakened By hunger he made strong and firm. 

He offered me food, he brought me drink; 

The figure, weak, worn and bent, he raised up like a cedar; 

He gave my body its full strength ; 

His anger was appeased, his rage calmed down. 


The description closes with an interesting metaphor to indicate his 
restoration to royal dignity. - Alluding to the humiliation to which he 
was reduced by his misfortunes—that from a “ king” he was trans- 
* formed to a “slave” -—he takes up the picture, again, at the close of the 
third tablet and says :— 


The brand on the forehead was removed, the slave mark talcen 
away., 


e It was customary in Babylonia, as we know from other sources, 
to brand slaves on the forehead and also to attach to their bodies 
‘ittle clay discs containing their names. The removal of these 
symptoms of slavery indicate therefore that the “slave” is changed 
back into the “king.” 

Of the last tablet only a fragment remains, but enough to show 
that the text concluded with a hymn of thanksgiving to Bel, and 
with the pointing out of the moral of the tale by the king himself. 
“The text from which the scrib#s of Ashurbanapal,made their copies 
was not the original one produced in Nippur, but the form given to 
it by the priest of the city of Babylon, who in preserving older com- 
positions adapted them to the glorification of the chief god of the 
united Babylonian Empire—Marduk—by substituting his name for 
that of Bel. Since the supremacy of Marduk as the head of the 
pantheon follows upon Hammurabi’s union of the Euphratean 
districts into the United States of Babylonia with the city of 
Babylon as the capital (circa 2200 B.C.), texts in which Bel of Nippur 
“is celebrated as the chief deity must, as a general rule, belong to the 
period before 2000 B.C. This high age may safely be assigned to our 
text in its original form, whereas the occurrence of the name of 
Marduk and ‘of his temple E-sagila (“the lofty house”) at the close 
of the story’is a proof that the text has been edited by priests, who 
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to add to the glory of their deity substituted his name and his 
temple for Bel and for E-kur, “the mountain house,” as the temple of 
Bel in Nippur was called. ‘ f i 

The moral, accordingly, in the late form of the text, calls upon 
mankind to put their faith in Marduk. 


He who sins against E-sagila, through me let him learn, 


- In the jaws of the lion ready to swallow me, Marduk ‘placed 
a bit. 


"Marduk seized the orfe* about to triumph over me, and 


surrounded him with a bulwark. Š 


Let all therefore draw the lesson. When in despair, even though 
the priests acting as intercessors fail, bring your complaint to Bel— 
or, as the later text has it, to Marduk—and, provided you merit mercy 
and forgiveness as did Tabi-utul-Bel, the pious king of Nippur, 
your appeal will be answered in due time. The divine anger mani- 
fested towards you for some good cause, though you may not be 
able to fathom it, will be appeased. Your suit will be adjudged ; 
your justification ultimately proclaimed. Even fròm the jaws of 
death Bel can save you. Suffering, misery and-distress will come to 
an end. Health and strength will be. restored to you, and you will ` 
hve to sing the praises of your saviour. 

Suck is the story of Tabi-utul-Bel, as revealed by this curious text, 

and such the moral of the story, as the ancient author conceived it. 


Morris JASTROW, Jun. ° 


_ * The demon of disease. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON EXPERIMENTS 
ON LIVE ANIMALS. 


~~ 


~ HE Royal Commission over which Lord Selby presides was 
appointed to enquire into and report on the practice of 
subjecting live animals to experiments, whether by vivisection or other- 
‘ wise, and also to enquire into the law relating to that practice and its 
administration. 

At its first and subsequent meetings it decided upon a procedure 
that effectually precluded it from arriving at the truth either as to the 
administration of the law or the practice of vivisection. It excluded 
the Press from the room in which it sits, so that the evidence should be 
taken in secret, and it refused to admit Counsel representing the 
opposing interests concerned to cross-examine the witnesses. 

These decisions were communicated to the Press without comment 
or explanation. As it is perfectly obvious that those opposed to the 
practice of vivisection would wish the pro€eedings to be public and 
would desire that Counsel should bg allowed to cross-examine the 
witnesses for the better elucidatign of the truth, it becomes extremely 
interesting to investigate the composition of the Commission that 
arrived at this decision. 

Lord Selby is its chairman, and it is an open secret that these two 
decisions received his determined support. It appears to be admitted 
that he did not simply sit in the chair, listen to the arguments, and 
then put the two questions to the vote. He may therefore be 
accredited from the start to the secret enquiry party. Colonel Lock- 
wood, M.P., and Mr. James Tomkinson, M.P., are both certainly anti- 
vivisectionists, and no doubt did ‘their best to secure the two conditions 
essential for reaching the truth. 

Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., who is Recorder of Wolverhampton and has 
had a large experience at the Bar, would, I have very little doubt, have 
favoured the presence of Counsel as the efficient way of properly 
arriving at the facts to be investigated. Though we have no know- 
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ledge. of what his private opinions may be on the question of 
vivisection, I should suppose that he would also cast his vote for 
publicity. 

Mr. Chalmers, being an official of the Home Office whose adminis- 
tration of the law forms part of the terms of reference, can hardly have 
voted against the adoption of the best means of investigating the 
actions of that Office of which he is a distinguished ornament, though | 
he may have opposed the admission of the Press, 

Sir William: Collins, as a former chairman of the London County 
Council and a man of affairs who has certainly no present bfas towards 
vivisection, and has been alluded to by the Home Secretary in Parlia- 
ment as one of. the two medical men recommended to him for nomina- 
tion by the anti-vivisection societies, must surely have voted for the 
two essential conditions for a fair enquiry. Dr. George Wilson, who 
has, in the same manner, been alluded to by the Home Secretary, must, 
I imagine, have voted against secrecy and the exclusion of Counsel. 

It would seem therefore that six of the commissioners exclusive of 
Lord Selby may fairly be assumed to have been in favour of publicity 
and the admission of Counsel. 

The remaining three, Sir Wm. Church, Sir jin McFadyean and: 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell,as representing the vivisectionists, appear to have 
been strong enough with the assistance of the chairman to overbear 
the other six commissioners. 

I am aware that on the oth of November, after the Commission hag 
been sitting for three weeks, Professor Starling* wrote to the papers 
to say that on behalf of some unnamed and unspecified medical 
societies he had requested the commissioners to hold their sittings 
in public and to allow him to be represented, but if this application 
was really made dona fide and not as a blind, I am at a loss to under- 
stand how it failed to receive the support of the three representatives of 
the vivisectionists on the Commission, and indeed they seem to have 
regarded the application at its érue value and to have acted 
accordingly. 

The decision having been announced, it became the duty of those 
representing the anti-vivisection movement to decide what course they 
should adopt. The Council of the National Anti-Vivisection Society, 
which is considerably the largest anti-vivisection society in the 
kingdom, assembled and passed a resolution directing the society not 
to participate in any way in the proceedings of the Commission unless 
they took place in public and unless the society were allowed to appear 
by Counsel. g 

The London Anti-Vivisection Society, which is the next society in 
importance, with a thirty years’ record behind it, passed and published 
a similar resolution declining to take part “in the meetings of the 
“Commission by submitting evidence to a tribunal in whose 
“constitution and procedure it has not sufficient confidence.” 

* Letter of Professor Starling to the 77zduze, gth November, 1905. 
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The British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection, a society 
founded by the late Miss Cobbe when she left.the National Society 
owing to differences of opinion on Parliamentary tactics, has also 
declined to participate in the proceedings of this Commission on the 
ground of grave objection to its constitution and to. the exclusion of 
the Press. l , 

A just estimate would, I think, assign to these three societies 
between them 95 per cent. of the anti-vivisectionists of the country 
who belong and subscribe to any society devoted to opposing vivi- 
section as llowed by law. It may therefore safely be asserted that 
never for a generation have anti-vivisectionists been more solidly united 
than in their condemnation of this Commission as an unfair tribunal. 
I propose briefly to explain why we maintain that the truth cannot be 
revealed and a just verdict cannot be given by this Commission sitting 


. in private without the assistance of Counsel. : 


The first witnesses called before the Commission were the Home 
Office officials and Dr. Thane, the inspector. They are not likely in 
their evidence in chief to have declared that they had for thirty years 
so administered, the Act of 1876 as to constitute themselves the 


` protectors of the vivisectors rather than the guardians of the animals. 


This could only be ascertained, if true, by a skilled cross-examination 
by someone who has carefully studied all the annual Parliamentary 
returns issued since 1876. It is not probable that any of the 
Commissioners, except Mr. Chalmers of the Home Office, has posses- 
sion of these returns, much less has studied them. Moreover, 
there is certainly no one on the Commission who has seen, much less 
studied with care, all the numerous letters which have passed for many 
years past between myself as representing the National Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society and the Home Office officials on the administration of 
the law. ss 

The ex parte statements of the Home Office officials must therefore 
go unchallenged by any effective check of any kind, and be so 
embodied in the evidence to be published hereafter in the report. We 
regard the reception of such evidence, given in such a manner, as in 
no way conducing to the elucidation of truth, and we decline to 
participate in what is nothing but a solemn farce. 

After the Home Office officials follows Dr. Thane, the inspector, 
Properly to cross-examine Dr. Thane needs a full acquaintance with a 
large number of questions and answers embalmed in Hansard, and I 
venture to believe that none of the Commissioners have waded through 
that vast record to collect the questions and answers in the House that 
we have caused to be made for years back. 

The evidence of Dr. Thane, the inspector, will therefore be given. 
and recorded without any effective check, and as we regard evidence 
so tendered as not conducing to the elucidation of truth, we decline to 
participate in auch a lop-sided inquiry. 
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The same considerations will apply when the Home Office officials 
retire with their inspector and the licensed vivisectors take their place 
as witnesses. 

I do not believe that any of the Commissioners have examined as 
we have done at the office of the National Anti-Vivisection Society all 
the writings of the physiologists for years past, with the avowed object, 
not of studying a dismal science, but of detecting acts of cruelty, taking 
no interest in dreary protocols of stimulations of nerves and pressures 
of blood, but every interest in the question of how much suffering was 
being inflicted on the miserable animals vivisected. - ° 

Of this accumulated knowledge, not possessed by themselves, the 
commissioners have refused to avail themseltes, and as a consequence 
they will be as unable properly to cross-examine the vivisectors as they 
have been to cross-examine the Home Office officials. 

A Commission can either get at the truth or hush it up, and a 
Commission that deliberately precludes itself from the best available 
means of elucidating truth must not complain if those like myself who 
have been deeply interested for years in endeavouring to expose the 
truth to the public feel justified in asserting that thig is a “hush up” 
Commission. . 

For these reasons the anti-vivisectionists have united i in a determina- 
tion to take no part in an enquiry manifestly unfair. We assert without 
fear of contradiction that the proper way to ascertain the truth about 
vivisection is to let the world see all the evidence on both sides, such, 
evidence being throughout subjected to skilled professional cross- 
examination: that is the manner in which truth is sought for in the 
law courts and sometimes found. To shut out the Press and refuse 
to admit Counsel to cross-examine the witnesses, when none of the 
Commissioners have the necessary knowledge to perform that function 
themselves, is the way to prëvent the truth from being ascertained. To 
have participated in any way in “proceedings so unworthy of the best 
traditions of English fair play would have implied that they had 
our sanction to a certain extent, and we should-have appeared as at 
least acquiescing in them. 

This self-mutilated instrument for the discovery of truth has 
successfully precluded itself and the public from taking a just survey 
of the vast welter of animal suffering involved in last year’s 38,153 
vivisections. We therefore regard its proceedings as a pompous 
travesty of justice; and whatever may be the verdict of such a 
Commission, it will not have been arrived at from a full and impartial 


investigation. . 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
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IFTY or sixty years ago Charles. Kingsley was writing his two 

socialistic novels “Yeast” and “Alton Locke”: the one dealing 
chiefly with the religious bigotry and narrowness of the time, and 
trying to initiate reform; the other dealing chiefly with the social 
bigotry and narrowness of the time, and trying to initiate reform there 
also. He was powerfully and painfully impressed with the urgent need 
there then was for some reasonable human outlook for the hand 
workers of this country—some helping arm to raise them out of the 
lough of Despond in which they must at that time have been 
“immersed ; and in the strength of that feeling, under the inspiration 
of Frederick Denison Maurice and with the co-operation of Thomas 
Hughes, he started a workmen’s college in London, and urged the 
Cambridge Undergraduates to go as educational missionaries among 
the masses. 

Things have moved since then. It i§ instructive to read those 
books now, and to realise how far tlfey have moved. Those who say 
there is no progress must shut their eyes to the past. The period 
coincides with my own lifetime, and I am amazed to remember the 
different atmosphere and conditions in which the workers were then 
plunged. 

Social amelioration has gone forward enormously, but it is still 
very far from complete. It may be said indeed only to have begun. 
The need for education is as great as ever, but it is higher education 
now that is needed——not very high still, but “higher” in the technica] 
sense—meaning above and beyond a That is what this 
«movement aims at. 

It is now no longer a missionary movement : education is not being 
recommended to and forced upon the workers from outside, it is beinge- 
clamoured for from within. They themselves are, beginning to see 

* An Address to a Workers’ Education Conference, held in the University of 


Birmingham, on Saturday evening, 29th September, 1906. 
+ 
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the benefits of education, to perceive its influence in developing 
character and enriching life, and they mean to have it. 

Such a movement, if wisely conducted and steadily persisted in, is 
of the utmost importance and hope; for it is only people who are 
hungry for knowledge who can rightly digest and assimilate it. It is 
no use stokeing people with information, when they have nowhere to 
put it. The first thing is to provide storage room, to rouse curiosity 
and interest, and to stimulate the will to learn. That is the essence of 
sound teaching—too often forgotten, or in practice ignored, by hard- 
presséd teachers. 

Moreover, this spontaneous demand for education is full of hope 
for the welfare of the State and nation. The people now have the 
government of the country in their own hands—they have long 
theoretically had it, they are now beginning to take it over practically. 
And not of this country only, but of millions of all races and creeds: 
an amazing sphere of influence for an island people. Surely they 
must learn to eschew narrowness, and look at problems with breadth 
and liberality of view: a view impossible to take, save by an occasional 
genius, without a broad and sound education. 

The education, moreover, must not be of too EE too technical, 
too ad hoc, a character; it is necessary to see all round things, and 
not merely see one aspect of them. Even the advance of knowledge 
itself is dependent on the general progress of the race, and on general 
social well being; it can only go on during a period of fair peace 
and prosperity; and at present there is much in our social state that 
is so perturbing and distressing as to hamper and impede the progress 
of. the pioneers of advancing knowledge. 

But I lay no particular stress on the likelihood of injury to know- 
ledge through the ignorance of the average man, nor on any other 
merely intellectual obstacl®; that is not the trouble that paralyses 
activity and acts as a constant tore. If society were in a healthy 
condition, if the development and eleyation of man had not to take a 
secondary and quite subordinate place to the development and 
accumulation of property, a few generations of better education could 
easily mend it on the intellectual side;—it is the greedy and 
essentially uncivilised condition of what prides itself as the most 
practical part of society, and the consequent deep-rooted and 
unadmitted canker eating into the bones of the social organism, that 
are disquieting and oppressive. 

If these evils are to be uprooted, I cannot see how the uprooting 
can be done bya single reformer or prophet—a Carlyle or a Ruskin— 
here and there; they must be attacked by an organised army of 

«workers and thinkers, imbued with the right spirit, informed as to the 
real facts, devoted to the cause of goodness, and trained for the 
detection of long accustomed errors and for the development of 
human life. è 
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The subject naturally divides itself into two parts. 


ist. The education of youths, 
2nd. The education of adults. 


I eliminate the education of children altogether, though at present 
that is all which we as a nation attend to: the national attempt at 
education ceases at 13. In Kingsley’s time it seems to have ceased 
at 8, if it.ever began. Even now, after the age of 13 the effort 1s 
dropped by the State; but fortunately it is beginning to be taken 
up by the municipalities, or by -the more enlightened among them, 
though w&hout compulsory powers. This education of youths is not 
of course University education, but it is very vital. From 13 to 18 1s 
a critical period: it is madness to let youths of that age run wild and 
degenerate into coarseness and vice; so also it is injudicious and 
improvident to consume their whole time in unintelligent and 
unskilled work for the sake of wages. The education of the sons of 
rich people is sometimes ruined for the sake of trivial scholarships ; 
the education of the children of the poor is constantly ruined for the 
sake of trivial wages. The country pays heavily, in untrained and 
undisciplined young men and women, for the paltry outcome of their 
childish cheap labour. These spurious economies are reaily the worst 
CHET AVAZANCE, 

Before quitting this part of my subject let fne. express my high 
admiration—admiration felt by all who know about it—for the 
¿Earnest and industrious desire for self-improvement shown, and at 
“the effort made, by so many young people, ‘in flocking to evening 
classes after the strenuous labour of the day. All honour to them. 
It is facts such as these which show the material of which the 
nation is composed. In the face of difficulties and hardships they 
keep the torch of learning alight, and though individually they are 
inaccessible to me, I would not let it be supposed that I have indicted 
a class; or that when I complain ofthe roughness and coarseness of 
many I overlook the honourable struggle and achievement of more 
than a few. 

Neither do I presume to despise the R Ae which can be 
attained in pursuit of a handicraft itself, under favourable circum- 
stances. And I fully admit that even’ menial and unskilled: tasks 
may be glorified by the spirit in which they are performed. Saints 
are to be found in every walk of life: not least among the very poor. 

But all this testifies to the nobility of the individual, and illustrates 
the salvation of the soul which may be and has been accomplished 

eamid the most dire conditions---the slave galley, the fever den, the 
city slum; but we are not to allow these evil conditions to continue, 
because one or another occasionally rises superior to them; we must, 
not expect Providence to work miracles on our behalf, if by folding 
our hands we sin in the face of light and knowledge; we must attack 
the general problem and give emancipation to these modern serfs. 
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However, the education of youth is a large subject, to which our 
leaders and experts are now awake. With the goodwill of the 
people they may do much; without the goodwill of the people they 
can hardly progress. It is not a direction in which expenditure 
should be stinted. We are apt to be lavish in wasteful directions, 
and stingy in what is really remunerative outlay. Few things are more 
vital to English progress than the tackling of the hobbledehoy, and 
utilising ‘his raw crude energy as a motive power. (here is plenty 
of it, but it is largely running to waste. Energy which is undirected 
is unavailable and may be dangerous: only controlled ang directed 
energy is really useful. I believe that Japan is the first nation 
that has seriously attempted the regeneration of its youth on a 
large scale, and we see the result. The European nation which 
seizes the right end of this problem, and vigorously acts in the light 
of its faith and knowledge, is the nation that will rise in the scale 
of existence, and in the long run will most benefit the human race. 

But I will leave the subject of youth’s education now, because I 
believe that the nation is awake to the folly of neglectin& it, and 
that the political workers. will take the matter in hand, and, at what- 
-ever apparent cost, will see that their young people are given a fair 
«chance. Such investment of public expenditure would soon far more 
than repay itself, in greater national virtue and well-being. I pass to 
tthe object for which this organisation was more specially founded. 


£ e 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS. 


The education of adults is properly carried on by themselves. If 
they have had a fair, start in youth they can continue the process all 
the rest of their lives, by books, by lectures, by thought and study. 
That is the ideal system, and accordingly the education of the adult 
is in one sense only a temporary problem; but whether temporary 
or not it is one of extreme difficulty. Some people say: concentrate 
attention on the children and let the present generation alone, they 
will die out in time; but ‘that is not the best solution. 

It is a self-made difficulty—this general ignorance of adult English- 
men—and like all self-made difficulties it is the hardest of all. Such 
difficulties do not occur in the course of nature; they are due to 
human error and folly and sin; and accordingly the fruit they bear 
is specially deadly, and the remedy is slow and difficult of attainment. 

You know, from the writings of Mr. Mansbridge and others, what 
has been the history of the attempts made all through the past 
century to cope with this great difficulty. It still remains with us, i 
but the time is riper now, and the outlook is more hopeful than 
awer before. Still it is not bright. Adults of the present day are 
not really, on the average, fit for University education ;ə it is only 
one or two here and there who can profit by it. For such, scholar- 
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ships or other exceptional means may or might exist; but it is not 
the elevation of the bright individual, one here and another there, 
that is the aim of this movement. That can always go on to some 
extent; but what is aimed at now is the elevation of the whole body 
of workers—the raising of the whole standard of life—not raising 
people out of their class, but raising them and their class at the 
same time—all. together—by co-operation and mutual effort and a 
long steady pull’ 

It must be largely fomented—yes and fermented too—from inside ; 
it is in theinside that the yeast is working: it is there that the spirit 
of rise and development conducts its quiet operations—the spirit that 
moveth where it listeth and is not amenable to professional control. 
The movement, to be healthy, must begin from within; but it can be 
aided from without. 

Now, to raise the life of the worker, what is the chief need? To 
me the chief need seems more leisure—more time for study, for 
thought, for recreation and development of all kinds—more time, in 
_ fact, for ‘life. That is what we are here for—though that is just 
what the peoples of the earth barely realise—we are here to Zzve. 
‘ They seem to realise it in the East, more than in the West. With 
all their faults; Eastern nations, and) some Celtic people, do find 
time for brooding and meditation, for thinking about the Universe, 
and for prayer. In the West, in the extreme West—looked at from 
a distance at any rate—they can hardly be said properly to live, they 
hustle ; and they glory in the hustling. 

Well they have their reward. And es the Easterns have 
theirs. Yes, certainly, we are all rewarded according to our works; 
only we inherit many a foolish tendency, and are immersed in many 
a bad social arrangement, of which we have to make the best until 
we can find time and energy to change them. And so people spend 
themselves in harassed turmoil, amidedismal surroundings, and forget 
the realities of existence. _ 

But whatever other people remeber or whatever they forget, we 
of this movement do not forget that full and rich human life, to the 
utmost of our resources and possibilities, is what we aim at, for 
ourselves and for others. Never forgetting that self-development 
means the free development of others as well as of ourselves, and 
that any attempt to rise at the expense of others will in the long 
run entail only a deeper fall. We have rights, but we also have 
duties, and those who talk too loudly of their right sometimes forget 
the duty which they owe to the common weal. It is thought and 
said by some that there have been instances of this lately. 

But after all, any momentary apparent selfishness of struggling e. 
people is not surprising: it is not real selfishness which prompts a 
drowning man to clutch at and endanger his would-be rescuer, it 
is the instingt of self-preservation. Nevertheless, its result is 
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unwisdom and peril; and one object of education is to confer self- 
control enough to enable even the drowning man, or the people in a 
theatre on fire, to take a sane view of the situation, and with calm 
nerves to act rationally, and not irrationally or wickedly, for the 
emancipation and escape of all. 

We are constantly told that if workers had more leisure they would 
abuse it, that they would waste it or'spend it in vice and folly. I hear 
this sometimes from people who have too much idle leisure them- 
selves, and who I suppose by experience find that it is apt to be 
spent in that way. They are competent judges in so far as the 
judgment concerns themselves. But to say that the mass of 
inhabitants of this country can only be ygestrained from folly and 
wickedness by working them to the last gasp, so that they have 
no energy left even for amusement, is 'a piece of irrational folly 
which I for one decline to believe. If it were ever true, I am sure 
it is not true now. Of individuals it may be true, but some 
individuals will go to the bad in every condition of society. What 
we have to see to is that no one is driven to the bad by ouf arrange- 
ments. If he likes to propel himself into the ditch on his own 
bicycle, when a good road is provided, his blood is up8n his own head. - 
But if we start a novice to ride through life over ground intersected 
with ditches and concealed traps, then his blood is not upon his own 
head, but upon ours. 

This idea of the necessary abuse of leisure is preached also 
concerning schoolboys in public schools. The tradition is to get then» 
up very early in the morning, to work them before breakfast, to keep 
them going hard all day, to tire them with games and more work, and 
send them to bed dog-tired; in the hope that thereby they will have 
no time for mischief. Well, the plan fails to keep them out of 
mischief, but it seems to he effective in inducing a disinclination for 
brain work of any kind ; it induces a most ineffective mode of learning. 
It is a shocking preparation for real life, and accounts for some of 
the moral collapse which ensues whefi the artificial conditions cease, 
and adult freedom is suddenly gained, with no experience of how to` 
employ it. The system has its results, and I believe the results are 
bad. - It is founded on mistrust of human nature; whereas it is by faith 
and hope that we really live. 

` This is a digression. To return to our immediate subject, I would 
say—though perhaps at present it is a counsel of perfection,—let not 
your demand for education be narrow, and solely limited to material 
well-being. I spoke of Charles Kingsley and of the publication of, 
“Yeast” in 1851. A decade later a greater than Kingsley brought 
out a greater book. For in 1861 John Ruskin was writing “Unto 

This Last,” that notable set of, essays which did so much to revolu- 
tionise the spirit of political economy. In those days the doctrine 
that a full Human Life was the true end of “Productiog, Distribution 
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“and Exchange,” and the further doctrines that the important thing 
about money was not the getting but the spending—the mode of 
spending it wisely and well, a thing most difficult to learn and which 
attracts fewest students—that consumption of commodities was 
legitimate and holy if it resulted in the development and elevation of 
life, and was illegitimate and damnable if it resulted in human misery, 
degradation and death ;.in those days all these doctrines appear to 
have been new, as well as unwelcome; and accordingly the essays 
were scouted and flouted and refused admission into a respectable 
magazine. Only 44 years ago, gentlemen: within the lifetime of most 
of us! How have things progressed! Let me ask you to read 
the book, and the Letters to a workman called “Time and Tide,” and 
“The Crown of Wild Olive” too, and “Sesame and Lilies”; but 
especially “Unto This Last” Unnecessary, I know, is such a 
suggestion to the majority of my hearers, but to the minority I 
make it. 

he roots of Aonour, 

The foundations of justice, 

The essence of wealth, 

The meaning of value,— 


those are the four subjects dealt with in the little book, and they are 
treated with extraordinary power and genius. 

Let me now summarise my message: We have to remember that 
dife is more than livelihood, and that man does not live by bread alone. 
We must spread our net far and wide, and study in no narrow and 
utilitarian spirit, if we are to get the best from education. And the 
true wealth of an individual does not, any more than the true wealth 
of a country, consist in the abundance of things which he possesses, 
but in his own indomitable soul. The true wealth of a nation is, 
finally and ultimately, the number of healthy happy human beings 
which compose her. ý 

‘ ® 
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THE 
PRISONERS OF HOPE IN HOLLOWAY GAOL. 


LMOST exactly seventy-five years ago, on October 2oth, 1831, 
one whole district of the city of Bristol’ was laid in ashes, 
hundreds of men were killed, the Mansion House, the Bishop’ s Palace 
and the Gaol were broken into, looted and burnt. A contemporary, 
Charles Greville, wrote that for “brutal ferocity and wanton, ` 
“unprovoked violence” the Bristol riots vied with some of the 
worst scenes of tHe French Revolution. About the same time 
Nottingham Castle was burned down by an infuriated mob. In Derby, 
where some rioters had been sent to gaol for window-breaking, the 
mob attacked the prison, released the prisoners, and several lives 
were lost. Miss Martineau wrote in her History of the Peace that 
in London many people believed revolution to be inevitable, and 
brave men wrote “our day here was tremendously alarming. Many 
“windows were broken, several peers were insulted in the streets, 
“and Lord Londonderry was struck insensible from his horse by the 
“blow of a Stone.” 

All this riot and bloodshed a been provoked by the Lords having 
thrown out the Reform Bill of 1831, *which would have swept away 
the rotten boroughs and created something like a patna) system of 
popular representation. 

Nothing marks the immense social progress attained during the 
three-quarters of a century between 1831 and 1906 more than the 
mildness of the measures now required to rouse the public to a sense 
that representation is still incomplete when it leaves out half the 
nation. The burning, pillage and massacres of Bristol, Derby and 
Nottingham. are seen no more; they are now unnecessary because the. 
whole nation has attained a higher level of general morality, 
education, courage and self-restraint. It is shameful indeed that 
any form of violence is needed to enforce the claims which are 
admitted by the Prime Minister to be conclusive and° irrefutable. 
But the degree of violence is mildness itself compayed with what 
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was needed in earlier times. The unrepresented can now appeal to 
the represented to do them justice. But John Bull, a still unburied 
old gentleman as Mr. George Meredith has said, is slow to move in 
the direction of reform unless something in the nature of an external - 
stimulus be administered to him. Yet how mild was the demon- 
stration in front of Mr. Asquith’s house in June, for which four 
women suffered. six weeks’ imprisonment; and the scene in the 
Lobby on October 23rd, which was followed by the imprisonment 
for two months of Mrs. Cobden Sanderson and her comrades. For 
waving flags and making speeches in the Lobby in 1906 seem to 
have been as effectual in rousing public opinion and overcoming 
opposition as murder and pillage were in 1831. 

The older Suffragists have worked for forty years always on 
constitutional lines. They have shown persistence and patience. I 
am one of them, and I do not care to blow their trumpet. On side 
issues, such as married women’s property, the guardianship of 
children, education, the opening to women of professional and other 
occupations, they have achieved much. On the Suffrage question 
they have broken the ground and sowed the seed. They have helped 
" to create a sociaf change which makes the withholding of the Suffrage 
an absurdity. But John Bull still will not move without something 
in the nature, I will not say of a kick, but ‘of an*electric shock. We 
older workers were plodding but not magnetic; we could not give 
the requisite electric shock. Then our young friends came along 
and did what we could not do. They have applied the electric 
battery, and the question of Women’s Suffrage has become a living 
issue of practical politics. 

Something has happened which has touched the heart and imagina- 
tion of the English people. A group of women of all classes, from 
the gently reared and cultivated lady to the factory hand, have agreed 
to go to prison for an ideal—the ideal of justice and liberty for their 
sex. They have committed no moral crime ;' there is no blood upon 
their hands; but they have within the walls of Parliament itself 
demonstrated that women are not prepared to wait patiently for the 
crumbs that may some day be thrown from the rich man’s table. 
They were committed to prison for two months as ordinary offenders 
for refusing to enter upon their own recognisances not to do the same 
again. They neither grumble nor whine. They bear with cheerful- 
ness the cheerless prison, the solitude and the privations of the dimly- 
lighted cell, the coarse food and clothing, and the absence of what 
to some of them throughout their lives have been the everyday 
necessaries of comfort and cleanliness. They even refuse to accept 
a higher class treatment, although such acceptance is urged upon ae 
them by trusted friends. The result is that the electric shock has 
been applied ; what seemed more than half dead is living and active. 
The seed we have been sowing all these years is coming up. The 
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secretaries and other active members of the older Suffrage societies 
are worked off their feet: new members pour in: every post brings 
applications for information and literature: Women’s Suffrage is the 
topic of conversation in every household and in, every social gathering. 
Money comes too in unexpected and sometimes in amusing ways. 
Where the societies were formerly receiving half-crowns and shillings, 
they are now receiving £5 and £10 notes. One lady sends the latter 
sum as conscience money for not having worked as she ought to have 
done for Women’s Suffrage in the past. Another from Ireland, of 
whom I had ordered my usual autumn supply of bulbs, writes, “I do 
“not send a bill; give the money to those good women who are 
“persecuting the Government.” Every women’s suffrage meeting 
is filled to overflowing. The people are coming in hundreds where 
they used to come in tens. At one cf these meetings, which was so 
full that an overflow was necessary, the local M.P., a friend of 
Women’s Suffrage, was present. He spoke in subdued and chastened 
tones of recent events, and of the “very mistaken tactics which we. 
“so greatly deplore,” and: expressed his belief that the prisoners in 
Holloway had “deeply injured the cause we all have at heart.” 
Whereupon a working ‘man’s 'voice came from the back of the ° 
meeting, “They've rose the country, sir.” That voice expressed the 
political instinct of the people. The prisoners have roused the 
country, and Women’s Suffrage has become practical politics. 

I have heard some ladies say that they would not so particularly 
object to a few months’ imprisonment; it would be véry quiet and 
restful, they remarked; and the observation is perhaps not unnatural 
to those who are working almost beyond their strength and have 
never realised the conditions of prison life. I visited Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson in Holloway Prison on November 13th. I asked to be 
allowed to go to her in ker cell, but this was not permitted, so I 
saw her in the visitors’ room in,the presence of one of the warders. 
She was in the coarse and clumsy prison dress marked with the broad 
arrow. Her pocket handkerchief wa8 to all intents and purposes a 
duster, that is it was as dark coloured and coarse as the ordinary 
duster. One a week is the allowance served out. She laughed 
heartily at my exclamation on noticing it, and said it was lucky she 
had not had a cold. I had brought her a few flowers; she was not 
allowed to accept them, but she enjoyed handling them and smelling 
them while we were together. She is a vegetarian and her dinner 
in prison consists of three baked potatoes; but the doctor has 
recently ordered her two ounces of butter daily. “That makes an, 
“enormous difference,” she said cheerfully. She looked and seemed 

— Well, and did not utter a syllable of grumbling. I thought of-— 


As shines the moon in cloudy skies ú 
She in her poor attire was seen. 
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One word would open her prison door and set her free: that word 
she will not speak. She believes it would injure the cause of women’s 
freedom. There was a light in her eye, a self-forgetting enthusiasm 
in her voice which cheered and refreshed me. Great is the power of self- 
sacrifice, Like faith, it moves mountains. Mrs. Cobden Sanderson had 
noted all that happéned in July when Miss Kenny, Miss Billington, 
Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Sparborough were sent to prison for six 
weeks for endeavouring to “peacefully persuade” Mr. Asquith to 
give them an interview on the subject of Women’s Suffrage. These 
four were “all working women; and she resolved, when a method of 
agitation was determined on by the Social and Political Union which 
would probably again inwolve imprisonment of those who carried it 
out, that the working women should not be left to bear the brunt 
of it alone. So she stood with them and went to prison with them 
quite deliberately and fearlessly. I have been asked several times 
whether the noisy tactics practised in Cavendish Square in the 
summer and in the Lobby of the House of Commons in October do 
not make me feel ashamed of being a woman. What curious things 
some people are ashamed of and not ashamed of; they can be 
' ashamed of self-sacrificing enthusiasm for the cause of freedom, but 
not of vanity, snobbishness, self-seeking and petty meannesses! The 
columns headed “Women’s Interests” and so forth in the daily Press, 
treating of such thrilling subjects as “Should Matrons wear White?” 
gor “The Famine in Valenciennes Lace”; new papers for women 
“doated upon the journalistic sea on the inflated bladders of pure and 
undiluted snobbishness; advertisements betraying an undisguised 
appetite for grinding the-faces of the poor; such things as these 
may tempt one sometimes to be ashamed of being a woman. But 
unconventional daring, generous self-sacrifice, even if the wisdom of 
the methods and their application be open to reasonable objection, 
will always stir the blood and quieken and deepen the sense that 
- life after all is not a slough of vulgar self-seeking. 

Frankness compels me to acknowledge that if I had known before: 
hand what Mrs. Cobden Sanderson and the others intended to do on 
October 23rd I should have implored them to desist, but I see now that 
I should have been wrong. One of the most respected and influential 
clergymen in London, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, writes to me that he is in 
the same position, and he adds, “It seems to me that the methods 
“adopted have been more potent in impressing the public mind with the 
“justice of the claims for Women’s Suffrage than any adopted here- 
e “tofore. Great reforms have usually been effected by some amount 
“of law-breaking.” The last statement is not an opinion so much 
as a well-known-historical fact. Mr. Gladstone said that the explosion e 
at Clerkenwell Prison brought the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church within the region of practical politics. On another occasion, 
speaking in more general terms in defence of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
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had threatened in 1884 to march 100,000 men from Birmingham to 
London to overawe the opposition of the House of Lords to the 
Reform Bill of that year, he said, “If no instructions had ever been 
(addressed in political crises to the people of England except to 
“remember to hate violence and to love order and to exercise patience, 
“the liberties of this country would never have been accomplished.” 
Historians teach us the same lesson. Lord Acton’s recently 
published lectures show that he believed that the world owes religious 
liberty to the Dutch Revolution, constitutional government to the 
English, federal republicanism to the American, and political 
equality to the French and its successors. Nevertheless, up to the 
present it has been the boast of the women’s movement that its victories. 
have been won without violence. Mark Twain has pointed out 
that women are the only people who have accomplished their 
transition from serfdom to the borders of complete civil liberty 
without bloodshed and physical violence. Some people seem to 
think this 1s easily explained by the lower degree of physical strength 
possessed by women. They have forgotten the Parisian pétroleuses 
of 1871 and the harridans of the French revolution of the eighteénth 
century. Even quite lately, during a strike of nfiners in South 
Wales, women showed an appalling ‘degree of ferocity and brutality ; 
men who refused. to goin the strike went in peril of their lives. They 
were black-leaded, their clothes torn off their backs, and they were 
dragged through the streets by gangs of infuriated women. These 
things were duly reported in the newspapers of September 6th and? 
7th, 1906, but they were not made the subjects of hysterical outbursts 
in leading articles and offensive cartoons in the illustrated papers. 
For these wild and misguided women were not fighting for anything 
for themselves; they were acting the “womanly” part of backing up 
their husbands’ trade union. It is Curious to contrast the mildness of 
the comments of the Press on the disgraceful scenes at Maesteg and 
Pontlottyn in September with the unmeasured violence of the attacks 
made on thé women who waved flags and made speeches in the Lobby 
in October. In the latter case physical violence was used, but it 
was used against the women to eject them forcibly from the Lobby. 
In the South Wales case physical violence was used by the women 
to terrorise the men who were not supporting the union. The com- 
paratively mild comments of the Press upon the subject may probably 
be accounted for by the desirability, to which all political parties are 
equally alive, of not alienating the trades union and labour vote. 
The continued withholding from women of that which ever-growing 
numbers of them regard as their just due is converting into rebels 
women whom nature never intended to be rebels. There is now a 
want of harmony between the political status of women and their 
social and educational status. The first has remained stafionary and 
rigid: in some respects even it has retrograded: but in every. 
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department of human activity which is outside legislative control the 
status of women during the last half century has made enormous 
advances. It is unnecessary to repeat the well-known tale. Two 
examples will suffice. At one end of the scale the greatest scientific 
discovery of the age is due to the genius of a woman, and at the 
other end of the scale by far the larger half of the textile operatives 
of this country, are women. These last are impertinent enough to 
wish to know why when they provide the income of Labour members 
they should not also be fit to vote for them. 

Fundamentally, women are intensely law-abiding; it is a part of 
their physical constitution to be so, and bitter, indeed, is their sense 
of wrong before they can Re driven to any extra constitutional courses. 
Thoŝe who are now prepared for unconstitutional forms of agitation 
are a small minority. The great majority of us feel that every 
constitutional form of agitation must be exhausted before we resort to 
illegality in any form. Constitutional agitation is not exhausted. 
There are means, strictly legal and constitutional, by which women can 
show their power of damaging the political prospects of the man or 
party who refuses to do them justice. Unrepresented masses of 
‘ people have always in the past obtained their enfranchisement by 
making it obvious*that the consequences of their continued exclusion 
would be more disagreeable than their admission to political rights. 
And~women can do this in either or both of two ways without 
infringing the bounds of constitutional agitation. The first is by active 
®pposition to Government candidates at bye-elections, as long as the 
Government abstains from giving any pledge to enfranchise women. 
Organised bands of workers can be sent to every bye-election and 
endeavour to compass the defeat of the Government candidate. This 
is a method which has the recommendation of not requiring large 
pecuniary resources, and, as most women are poor, this is an important 
consideration. The second plan is to run candidates of our own at 
bye-elections who will promise to make Women’s Suffrage their first 
object if returned to Parliamtnt. This method would be more 
expensive than the first, and great care would be needed in the 
selection of suitable candidates; but these are difficulties which could 
be overcome. The Labour Party have built up their power to a large 
extent through the capacity they have shown to run Labour candidates. 
One experiment of this kind was made by Women Suffragists at the 
General Election. The Women Textile Workers’ Union ran a 
Women’s Suffrage candidate at Wigan. He did not get in, but after 
only a fortnight before the constituency he polled 2,205 votes, a very 
satisfactory result, showing what good work and enthusiasm could do. 
Half or a quarter of that number of votes detached from the poll of a 
Government candidate would be enough in many elections to keep an 
enemy out. * Our first aim would be to get our own candidate in, but 
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the next would be to keep an enemy out, or to weaken a Government 
which had shown no disposition to be our friend. 

We must make it quite clear that the Women’s Suffragists of all 
sections are united in asking for the franchise for women, now, on the 
same terms in which it is or may be granted to men. After women 
are enfranchised let those in favour of universal adult suffrage agitate 
forit. To ask for adult suffrage now is in reality to oppose Women’s 
Suffrage. The extension of the suffrage to women on the same terms 
as those on which men enjoy it would enfranchise more electors than 
were enfranchised by the Reform Bill of 1832, a sufficiently important 
electoral reform. There are about 7,000,000 male electors now; 
probably the women with the same electoraé qualification would be as 
many as 1,500,000. There would thus be a leaven of women voters in 
every constituency; but adult suffrage would mean the creation at 
one blow of an electorate consisting in every constituency of more 
women than men, and the demand for this would put off Women’s 
Suffrage to the Greek Kalends. Men have had nearly a century of 
the education which is a corollary of gradual political emancipation. 
Let women enjoy the same advantage. The adult suffrage cry is a 
trap into which we decline to enter. The voices which recommend it 
to us are voices which we know already to belong to active opponents 
of our enfranchisement. In vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird. Our aim is clear and simple, and recent events have placed it 
within measurable distance of realisation. 

Some of our friends say we must not ask for Uon s Suffrage now 
because a new electorate would involve a new election, and no one 
can expect a party which has been twenty years in the wilderness to 
court an immediate appeal to the constituencies. The suggested 
difficulty is more apparent than real, Great political changes are very 
seldom accomplished in tħe first year a Government takes them in 
hand. And every Women’s Suffregist would gladly agree, in the event 
of the present Government undertaking to introduce their Bill, to 
support a clause suspending its actual operation until this Parliament 
dies a natural death, commits felo de se, or falls before the attacks of 
the Opposition. Some lawyers are of opinion that the removal of a 
disability would not, like the lowering of the franchise, render an 
immediate appeal to the constituencies a constitutional propriety. 
Whether they are right or not the suggested difficulty is not substantial 
and there would be many easy ways of meeting it. 
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SOME CONCESSIONS AND REPLIES TO THE BISHOPS OF BIRMINGHAM 
€ « 
AND SOUTHWARK. 


I. 


i HERE is*an old Oxford jest which contains more truth than 

T most perversions of a sacred text, though it turn but on the 
removal of a comma: “Without controversy great is the mystery of 
“Godliness.” The proper sense of the words need not here be 
touched. But there has long been no more successful cfzché for the 
popular writer or speaker on religious questions than the denunciation 
of controversy. Here the pietist and the humanist are at one with the 
agnostic. What need to argue, says the one side; “the rest may 
“reason and welcome, ’tis we musicians know.” What need to argue 
says the other, since none can ever know. And argument is not only 
fruitless of good, if it is continued, it is fertfle of evil. It becomes far 
more readily a struggle for victory han an apparatus of truth. It 
raises the temperature far around. It brings out many nauseous and 
noxious things which can only live in these sultry zones. Words are 
spoken which are as unable to die as they are unworthy to live. 
Relations become bitter which once were kind. Passions rise which 
ought to die of suppression and go out for want of air. Parties and 
sects are formed which prolong a belated existence generations after 
it has been forgotten why they arose. The common current of belief is 
dissipated into a thousand ineffectual rills, and finally it “dies of 
“diversion ” amd is lost in sand. Religious concern is broken up into 
a multitude of trivial issues which have no bearing upon either personal 
piety or practical ethic. Men equally good and devout are found on 
either side, and character is no less high and fine among those who take 
no side at all. And soon. We have become very familiar with this 
vein. And no doubt there is much in history to justify it and more 
to explain it. All these ills have accompanied religious controversy. 
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They are so patent now that it needs neither the skill of the historian 
nor the pains of the writer to carry them home. Perhaps we may say, 
in a word, that the vein is worked out to shale. What is not felt and 
expressed as it should be is this, that these unhappy things were not 
the only products of the controversial period. It developed a great 
body of truth and produced an immense volume of conviction. For 
want of it we are to-day without intelligent conviction. , The decay of 
controversy in such matters has left us with no small scepticism and 


‘whole clouds of confusion. And one often desires some of the heat 


of the past as we die of the soul’s low temperature. There is some- 
thing affected, impatient, not to say cowardly, in the current dread of 
religious controversy. It is all of a piece with the feminine type of 
piety which has covered large regions of belief, or with the military, 
suppressive, irrational methods which characterise the average natural 
man. But it was out of controversy that the great positive beliefs were 
born. And, what is more to the point to-day, perhaps, it was out of 
such waters of strife that the fair form of liberty arose, and religious 
hberty in particular. It ill becomes the Free Churches especially to 
reflect the language of the time in this regard. They won their 
freedom in that age and atmosphere. And for them*to lose its virile 
note is to lose their strength and subside into a bondage from 
which mental and spiritual vigour set them free. For them and all 
Churches it remains true that war is the mother of peace, and “our 
“adversary is our helper.” A position reached without some kind of 
controversy is no more than the undifferentiated impressionism of 
infancy, or a mere fides implicita towards the conventional either in 
Church or society. Let us not ignore the clarifying effect, the 
educative effect, of competent controversy. Only, it must be 
competent. It is where religion has been controversial under due 
guidance that we have intelligent religion and political freedom. And 
let this be said in full view of thefact that controversy is a means and 
not an end. Yet it is an indispensable means—and the more so as 
the issues involved become public and popular. 

Of course, if religious controversy never could by its nature be 
carried on except with friction and sparks, we might welcome its 
demise. But the heat has been greatly due to a false orthodoxy and 
individualism. If individual salvation turned upon one’s views on 
dogma (as once was thought, and as the moles and bats think still), 
then it might be very hard in controversy on such points to keep 
passion down. But the issues which are raised in these discussions 
concern a society much more than an individual. They involve the 
life of a Church more than of a soul. And they breathe the air of a 
region far wider than the prospects of the individual. If the principles 
and affairs of an Empire can be discussed with due dignity in its 
Senate and its Press, there is surely no reason in the nature of things 
why those of a Church should be incapable of the like benefit. 
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It is an unfortunate thing that upon a public saturated with the 
mist and indolence of no-controversy there should have been sprung 
an issue which carries us into the central fires of religious strife. 
For what is raised by the education question is really the whole 
question as to what Christianity is. That is a matter which it is utterly 
impossible toediscuss without theology. And it comes upon a public 
to which the word theology has become nothing less than an irritant 
where it is not a fear. The attitude of the average editor of a daily 
paper toWards serious efforts to handle in his columns the ultimate issue 
suggests a middle-aged lady on a chair and a mouse on the Hoor. 

How singular the frame of mind in a cultured public, when those 
whose business is to diagnose it think they must keep from it first- 
‘rate knowledge of the chief source of public culture, which 1s, 
after all, a religion that knows its own mind, and can impress it on the 
minds with which it has to do. What confusion and beating of the 
air abound owing to the dread on the part of the Press of having such 
topics written to by those who understand them. Faith is every man’s 
affair, but for belief we must have the help of the theological expert. 
And how far short such a Press comes of its usual and admirable 
service to the public when once questions of the kind have been forced 
into the arena of practical politics! The Préss is sometimes too 
fainéant in advising its clients, and too ready to reflect them ; whether 

ethis be due or not to the power of the capitalist with his regard for 
circulation alone. But it reduces influence. And it represents in the 
most unhappy way the impatience, and even anger, of the English 
public at being forced to face impotently a situation where theological 
considerations are of prime importance. 

For instance, in the region of the Free Trade conflict, would such a 
fallacy be allowed to flourish for a montlf as goes widely on in the 
education controversy through the identification of notions like 
unsectarian, or undenominationgl, or even religious, with undogmatic? 
Nothing could be more unsectarian in the usual sense than the 
dogmas of God, Freedom, and Immortality which yet must suffuse any 
teaching worth the name of religion. To many of the unsectarians 
the Fatherhood of God is the greatest truth in life or education. But 
it is among the greatest of dogmas. The position of the Bible even 
as an ethical authority is due to a certain dogma as to the Bible’s 
unique nature; and to a child’s question why the Bible of all books 
should be made its religious text book there is no answer except on 

«dogmatic grounds, however it may be veiled to meet the child’s vision 
or diluted to his digestion. If science were taught children as religion 
is, it would be taught one way or andéther, no doubt, on the basis of 
the doctring of evolution, which is a dogma of the first water, and the 
decisive dogma for most who reject dogma. I suppose no teaching of 
the Bible whieh pretended to be even ethical could omit from its select 
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texts the Sermon on the Mount. Or if it omitted any portion of it 
it could not omit the passage in Matthew v. 43-48, inculcating the love 
and blessing of enemies. But that text ends with the two great 
dogmas of ‘the perfection of God and its obligation on men. And the 
child must be taught in what sense that perfection is to be understood, 
if it is not only adorable, but obligatory. On such a passage teaching 
must be dogmatic in some shape. And it can hardly be said to be 
unsectarian, if by that we mean that no sect has ever existed on that 
question. Church history makes us acquainted with the Perfectionists, 
who have found much of their account in such texts. Of covwrse, it will 
be pleaded that teaching of this kind is not so much unsectarian as 
intersectarian. Precisely. We see that now. „But why has the discussion 
of the whole question been of such a nature that mischievous and 
negative words with un- have done their evil work on the public, 
instead of being replaced by words with inter- and their suggestions so 
totally different? Again, are the voting public allowed the advantage 
of any such treatment in their Press as would deal adequately with 
_a phrase like “simple Bible teaching”? . Are people led, at the 
hands of those most competent to speak, to ask what the Bible 
came to teach; whether it came to teach at all those tg whom it didnot ' 
first preach; whether its teaching was adjusted to children (whom it 
keeps in a decent retirement), or, indeed, to anything which we know 
as education in the modern sense? Questions like these lead to the 
-discovery that the Bible is, above all, a preaching book; that it came 
to convey a Gospel much more than to provide lessons or precepts ;* 
that the simplicity on its face is the simplicity of Gospel and not of 
pedagogy, of faith and not of instruction; that its true trustee and 
proper teacher is a Church; that it is written to faith and 
not to human nature; that it is for the world but through the 
Church. If by simple is meant free from doctrine or dogma the Bible 
is not simple. The Gospel for whose sake alone it exists as a book 
has no meaning whatever apart from dogmatic truth. And the religion 
it creates is one that inevitably runs ‘to dogma, and subsides in due 
course into dust—star dust it may be—when it is denied that support, 
or thwarted in that tendency. One often feels how much happier is, 
the word positive than the word dogmatic in this connection. And 
one often suspects that the attraction of undenominationalism to many 
of its believers is due to mental indolence and its spiritual haze rather 
than to an insight into the real simplicities of the case. 


HI. 


All this raises-the wide question whether the essential element which 
makes Christianity Christian is to be sought in those attenuated 
features which it has in common with all other religions or in the 
features in it which are unique and distinctive. Is its fhost human 
element, the thing which makes it most needful and welcome to man- 
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kind, its human nature, or is it its rescue of human nature from itself? 
The question takes an acute and practical form when it is said in 
connection with the present Education Bill that it establishes 
Protestantism. Mr. Chesterton said it the other day, and others 
have preceded and followed him. In like manner it is said that 
it establishes Nonconformity. Does Protestantism, as a form 
of Christianity, mean the precipitate left when all the religions 
have been boiled down to a residuum? Does its history 
entitle us to describe it as the least common denominator of all the 
creeds? e No doubt there is in the ranks of Christendom outside 
Catholicism a section of people, largely influenced by the results of 
comparative religion, who do think that the universal and human element 
in Christianity is to be found in ideas common to all the other 
faiths. But that is not Protestantism, any more than Monasticism is 
the Catholic Church. The secret whether of Protestantism or of 
Christianity is to be sought in their origins, in the power, principle, or 
idea which made their history, in a dynamic point rather than a 
diffused idea or a cosmopolitan ‘instinct. It lies in what they have 
not in common with other faiths. Christ is the object of their worship, 
not in virtue ef what ranks him with man, but of what makes him 
different from man. He never appealed so strongly to Peter as 
when He made him say, “Depart from mee, And so it is with 
the creed itself. Its centre of gravity lies not in religious 
elements common to humanity as such, but in the special element 
contained in the revelation that founded the faith and pierced 
to the very core of the human case. It lies in the unique and 
unprecedented action of God’s grace—in the principle of incarnation 
for redemption. That is the nerve of revelation. The marrow 
of Christianity is not to be found in the average faith of 
the race, but in the central faith of the race. It is not in some- 
thing diffused, but in something fontal ; not ina monistic continuum, 
but in a creative source. It is not a minimum for the widest 
possible comprehension, that Which divides us least, a compromise of 
creeds, a working agreement. It is a maximum for effectual and final 
power, an intense concentration upon a position in strategic control of 
human nature, however it may lack the numerical suffrage of mankind. 
It is something whose power is qualitative and not quantitative, which 
is not to be measured by the figures of those it can stretch to include, 
but by its effect on those it has the secret to select, who “hear its 
“voice” in avery age. Its action is on a growing elect and through a 
multiplying remnant. It invites attention continuously to its centre and 
not to its circumference, and it effects far more by a few truths 
distinctively and passionately held than by a finished system on the 
one hand, or a vague universalism on the other. So also With 
Protestantism, which claims to have “grdczsirt” this fact of grace in 
history. Its essence is the dogma that the reconciliation of God and 
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‘man is complete in Christ without the mediation of any Church— 
the Church being but a necessity historical and exhibitive, a medium 
and not a mediator. Nonconformity exists in order to apply that 
evangelical dogma of free and sufficient grace to the relations of 
Church and State. But not one of these distinctive principles is 
embodied in the teaching which is described as School Board religion. 
It is dogmatic, but the dogmas it selects are not those distinctive of 
Nonconformity, Protestantism, or even Christianity. It has not a 
word to say about the doctrine of grace, which is the one point on - 
which the tremendous difference between Catholigsm- and 
Protestantism turns, which is far deeper than the doctrines of Church 
or Sacraments, and which, after all, is the real and final node where 
the Established and the Free Churches cross. The teaching, as it has 
been said, is Christian teaching, but it is not the teaching of 
Christianity, far less of either Protestantism or Nonconformity. 


IV. ° 


The difference between the Catholic and the Protestant positions in 
' regard to dogma does not lie in the one having it and the other not. 
It is necessary to both, but to each in a different sense. For the 
Catholic it has a legal and official position in the Church, especially in 
the Church’s relation to the individual The individual must accept 
not only dogma but certain dogmas, now finally and infallibly given, as 
the condition of salvation. He may do so implicitly, by giving a blank® 
cheque to the Church, or he may do it by way of personal appropria- 
tion——he may fill up his cheques in detail himself by intelligent study 
of the dogmas. But he may not challenge these dogmas, and 
‘especially the dogma of the Church, which now supersedes, as it 
includes, all the rest. But for Protestantism dogma has a different 
necessity. It is not so much indispensable as inevitable. Its necessity 
is scientific, not legal, not institutional. It is the expression rationally, 
necessary of Christian faith. Itis faitlf giving the inevitable scientific 
expression to itself. It is the intelligent expression on the face of 
the Church, which saves it from an air of vacant goodwill. To deny. 
its necessity is not to incur perdition; but it is to repudiate all 
connection between faith and knowledge, faith and science. And as 
regards its form it is not fixed but progressive. It is 
not only expansible but also corrigible. It is adjustable from 
age to age to the sight of knowledge and the insight ef faith. In 
some form such an expression of faith’s common mind is inseparable 
from the continued and prosperous existence of a Church, and not only 
so, but also of such a religion as Christianity. It is meaningless to 
say*that Christianity is a life and therefore independent of dogma. The 
pearl of Christianity is a life lived with Christ in God.* But that 
phrase teems with dogma. Christianity, moreover, was a life 
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introduced under definite conditions of history and thought, and 
therefore it must have a dogma. It has always existed in such 
conditions. Itis not a life zz vacuo. Dogmatic nescience or hostility 
leaves us with little beyond reverie lost in the vague, or scepticism 
solvent and fatal. Dogma is as necessary for a religion of the first 
rank and of universal claim as worship, work, or preaching. It is 
necessary for the preacher, necessary for conveying the truth of the 
religion. That cannot be done by moral contagion alone, by firing the 
heather. It is necessary in order to keep the sentiment of the religion 
from evaporating or crumbling. Light is as needful to a great faith as 
warmth. And a dogmatic tradition of a scientific kind is of great value 
for the composition of strjfe, which it does not merely by compromise 
but by real discussion and the consequent emergence of truth. A 
veal scientific interest in dogma is a great service to conciliation. I 
have the honour to be a humble member of the Theological Faculty in 
the University of London which is composed of Anglicans of several 
shades, of Free Churchmen of all views, of Jews and of Unitarians. 
And I am happy to think that it has the reputation of being among 
the most pacific and workable of the many faculties of that great 
institution. Arfd this is due to the fact that theology is taught and 
examined scientifically in its history or its philosophy, leaving the 
denominational seminaries or schools which constitute the Faculty to 
deal as they severally please with the merits of the doctrinal case. 


` And I would go on to say-of Protestantism in particular that if it 
*refuse not only to be interested in the dogma of the past, but to be 


a believer in dogma for the future, if it decline to essay an account of 
its faith, intellectual and scientific, clear and strong, then it is decadent, 
and is hastening to an effete ruin and a dull hebetude far worse than 
the clash of strife. 


V. 7 
The place and function of dogma are different for Catholicism and 
Protestantism, while in both ite differs from mere doctrine in wearing 
a collective and authoritative stamp as the intellectual expression on 
the face of a Church.* But dogma occupies a third position in relation 


* It is not necessary to distinguish here closely between doctrine and dogma. I am 
most concerned to press the point that we are too much engrossed with the way faith 
feels or acts, and too little interested in what it contains. e dwell on its empirical 
states or results, and we do not seem to care whether it rest on fact, carry fact, possess 
a rational nature, or be capable of ‘intelligent statement, to say nothing of scientific, 
I am regarding it as a secondary matter here whether that content be projected in 
the doctrines of theologians or adopted as the dogma ofa Church. But if we encourage 
the freedom of fheologians ta theologise, we cannot deny it to the Church to dogma- 
tise on due occasion. The one only does with collective authority what the other 
does with his individual weight. Each gives a rational account of his faith. I 
belong to the Congregational body which has always been suspicious or negligent 
of creeds as symbols. But it has always claimed the right, on an emergency and a 
challenge, to declare its central and collective belief. I would only stipulgte: 
(1) That each such dogmatic expression be periodically revisable. (2) That the 
Church alone may decide when the time for re-statement is fit. (3) That the state- 
ment be declaratory and not exclusive—not a term of communion. It should 
commit not the hole membership but the membership on the whole. 
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to the State. Dogma as such is the Church’s product and the Church’s 
business. The State has and can have nothing to do with it. The 
State can only have to do with a Church, which alone has to do with 
dogma. If the State teach religion at all it must make use of the 
Church, or rather the Churches, of its citizens. The only question. is 
what use can it make of them. It’is not now a question what 
Church the State may select and use. The common State may 
give privilege to no particular Church. And a great part of its future 
history must consist in escaping as easily and honestly as it can 
from the historic relations it has with a privileged Church, relations 
now outgrown both by religion and by civilisation. Nor, a fortiori, 
is the State at liberty to endow in this way all the Churches, a 
course whose difficulties are as great in practice as in principle. It 
certainly cannot take a new step that way at this time of day. But 
if a State may not establish a Church (both for that Church’s sake and 
its own) yet in a period of transition,*and in dealing with minors zæ 
loco parentis, it may use the Church in all the Churches. It may not 
select a Church, but it may accept the material the Churchés all, and 
the Churches alone, supply. Its concern must be with the average 
and not the central aspect of religion. It may not be denominational. ° 
It cannot yet, especially in education, be quite undenominational and 
neutral. But it may be interdenominational and impartial. The 
State is the sphere of justice. And true justice is not neutral. It is 
sympathetic, And because sympathetic, it is impartial, sympathetic 
with all alike. The State cannot by its nature teach the dogmas 
that make the Church the Church, such as those of grace and 

- redemption. Nor can it teach those doctrines that part the Churches © 
like the Sacraments. These things are in the power of the 
Church alone. The Church may transfer the trust to no State. And 
she must to the last resist any State action that would deprive her of 
the opportunity of discharging that trust. The State may refuse any 
facilities, but it must not refuse all opportunities. That, and that 
alone, would be persecution—not tlfe removal of certain facilities, 
but the denial of all public opportunities, the closing of the 
Church’s mouth. Were the Church, bought out of all the schools she 
would still remain free to give her own inalienable teaching, and 
with probably a large sum in hand to spend on it. The Church might 
sell her schools, or the user of them, but she could never sell her 
trust of preaching and teaching redemption either as dogma or other- 
wise. Undenominationalism as the message of the Church is all that 
the Bishops of Birmingham or Southwark may say against it. But itis. 
the only possibility for a modern State if the State teach religion at all. 
The sole alternative is that the State should cease to teach religion 
ineany form. But that means that we cannot stop at Secularism in the 
schools. We must go on to disestablish the Church. Fot Establish- 
ment was only defensible at any time in virtue of a religion common to 
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all citizens. ~ And it falls to the ground whenever such religion is 
declared to be impossible. You cannot sit-in an establishment which 
is historically based on a Christianity common to all citizens, and yet 
protest against the State’s effort*to teach the common element in the 
Christianity of its citizens, That is the inconsistency which destroys 
Bishop Gore’s position. Secularism in education and Disestablish- 
ment go together. No middle position of concurrent endowment 1s 
possible—even if proposed by an ecclesiastic so familiar with Christian 
history and principle as Mr. Chamberlain. ‘No State, I contend, can 
teach the dogmas that make the Church the Church, that make 
Christianity Christian. Yet it is only something the Church offers 
that the State can teach, if it teach religion at all, which of course is 
very arguable. It can, for the’present at least, use and teach those 
dogmas which it sees to be common to all the Churches. It can be 
interdenominational.* It cannot of course teach them as the Church 
can. It cannot apply to them the authority of the Church. That is 
to say, it cannot teach them as dogmas. They may be dogmas at 
bottom—like God, redemption, immortality—and for the Church formal, 
collective, and authoritative. But the State cannot teach them either 
in the scientific*or the creedal form, either theologically or ecclesiastic- 
ally. It must teach them in the implicit form, the parabolic form, 
the religious form, the imaginative, the istoric form which 
is the true form for childreh of every age. The State can 
be Catholic in the matter of religion, not by teaching doctrines which 
* condense the Catholic principle and promise, but doctrines which are 
Catholic in the sense of actually existing in all the Churches; not 
those which are potentially universal, but only those which are 
actually or virtually so. The State may teach only an extensive and 
actual Catholicism, not an intensive, potent or ideal. This may not be 
teaching Christianity, but it is Christian teaching. It would be death 
to the Churches to stop at such teaching, but it is all that is possible to 
the State in the nature of things. And it is easing us down to the 
ideal time when. the Churches,"as true mothers, shall refuse to let the 
religious teaching of the young in any form go to any power but them- 
selves, or be under any atmosphere but their own. I have often 
ventured to say it would be a great blessing to the ministers of all 
Churches to be withdrawn from the thousand nothings of the religious 
hour, and the trivialities in which they waste their time and strength, 
that they might be forced on so essential and so neglected a part of 
their vocation in a Church. 

From an ideal point of view, there is much to be said for the 
Church’s claim to control the school. - Education is ideally a part of 
the cure of souls, and of that production of character which is the 
Church’s charge rather than the State’s. But the past is the past ànd 
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* I admit the hardship to Jews or Agnostics. And it must of course be remedied. 
But one step aţa time. Let them take instalments sympathetically offered. 
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it cannot be undone. The Church had that function unchallenged once 
and lost it. The present state of things is due to the Church’s error 
and fault. And the error is from other causes historically irretrievable. 
The whole movement of culture is*towards being secularised, in the 
sense of passing from the charge of the Church to the State. That is 
now modern history. And if the error be irretrievable it means for 
a believer in providence not that the end must fail but that God wills 
another means and another method. The Church must regain its 
influence by concentrating on its own spiritual citadels and 
surrendering to Cæsar the machinery of civilisation, inctuding the 
schools. It can make its pulpits and altars more potent even than the 
schools and their atmosphere. 


P.. T. FORSYTH. 
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POOR RELIEF IN VIENNA. 


HE Poor Relief system in force in Vienna to-day is founded on 

a law which the Emperor Joseph II. drew up with his own 

hand; and the whole Poor Law administration there is still 
characterised by the philanthropic spirit with which he inspired it. He 
himself was undoubtedly influenced in his work by his mother, the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who, ruthless though she might be in her 
dealings with the rich, was always merciful towards the poor. Even 
in the midst of her struggle for her crown, she found time to busy 
herself with their concerns; for she held, as the ordinances she issued 
eprove clearly, strong views as to the way they ought to be treated, 


* In the November number of this Review, Dr. Münsterberg, the President of the 
Berlin Poor Law Board, published a detailed criticism of an article of mine, 
“Poor Relief in Berlin,” which appeared in the same REVIEW a year ago this month. 
Dr. Münsterberg is kind enough to note with satisfaction that I have “ been very 
successful in my endeavour to acquire an intimate knowledge of the conditions” in 
Berlin, Everything in my paper "about the management of municipal affairs, and 
especially about the administration of Poor Relief is entirely correct,” he remarks; 
“the nature and form of the relief were likewise correctly described.” He frankly 
admits, in fact, that upon all points but gne every statement I made is perfectly 
accurate. The admiration I lavished on the arrangements for destitute children in 
Berlin was well merited, it seems; gnd so was the approval I expressed of the 
arrangements tor casuals. Significantly enough, it was only when I ceased praising 
and ventured to blame, when I ventured to hint, in fact, that, although Berlin deals 
both more wisely and more generously with its children than any other town, it 
neglects its aged poor more woefully even than we here in Loadon neglect ours, that, 
according to Dr, Münsterberg, I went astray.” That I did in this actually go astray, 
I, however, cannot admit; I should be only too glad if I could. 

I know Berlin well; I have spent months there again and again studying carefully 
the condition of the poor, especially the aged poor; I was writing, therefore, of what 
I had seen with my own eyes and heard with my own ears when I stated, as I did 
in my article, to Dr. Mansterberg’s evident wrath, that “the way in which the more 
worthy of its aged poor are treated ought to be a subject of heart-searching to the 
city .... and that the fashion in which its Commissioners lavish doles around 
pauperises irredeemably men and women alike.” When I made- these statements 
I was of course fully conscious that their accuracy would probably be called in 
question; for Berlin is much too firmly convinced that it is in every respect Europe’s 
one model city to tolerate fault-finders. It was not without due consideration, 
therefore, that I did make them. Practically, however, I had no alternative; for I 
certainly found many signs of great misery among the aged poor in Berlin, That 
there must idtleed necessarily be great misery among them, Dr. Münsterberg himself 
incidentally affords strong proof; for he tells us that in 1905 there were 33,734 
persons—they were all adults—in the receipt of permanent out-relief in the city; 
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views well im advance .not only of her own day, but, in 
some respects, of ours. For instance, when she became Empress 
it was the custom in Vienna to lodge all the poor whom 
the town supported together in the Spitals, no matter whether: 
they were old or young, feeble or strong, keen-witted, half- 
witted, or with no wits at al. This arrangement she, however, 
and a glance at the Statistisches Jahrbuch shows that the overwhelming majority of 


them must have been almost within hailing distance of starvation, unless, indeed, 
they one and all had some private source of income—an absurd supposition, | 


5 of them received od. a week. 
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Out of the whole 33,734 only 4,362 received more than 5s. 3d.a week. As for the 
6,065 adults who were receiving out-relief temporarily at the beginning of 1905, their 
grants were even smaller than those of the 33,734 who were receiving it permanently, 
2s. 9d. a week being the average amount. These figures tell their own tale. As to 
my remark that the Commissioners’ dole-giving tends to pauperise, that surely is 
proved to the hilt by the mere fact of there being in a town of the size of Berlin 
all these men and women in the receipt of out-relief-—33,734 on the permanent 
list and 6,065 on the temporary—in addition to thousands of children. In the year 
1904, 2.3 per cent. of the population were in the receipt of permanent out-relief. Yet 
the Old Age Pension Law, the Invalidity Law and the Insuranc® against Accident 
Law were all in full working order. 

Dr. Minsterberg takes exception to my remark that the Old Age Pension Law is 
practically a dead letter it Berlin; yet according to his own statistics there are only 
2,530 Old Age Pensioners there out of a population of more than 2,000,000. A law 
that benefits only 1.2 per thousand inhabitants may, I think, without unfairness be 
ranked as a dead letter. 

He also takes exception to my statement that in Berlin hardly one working mane 
in a thousand lives to be yo. The exact number of working men who actually do 
live to be 70 there is, of course, a moot point; still as only 1.3 per cent. of the male 
population of all classes reach that age, and only ‘12 per cent. of the whole 
population obtain Old-Age Pensions, my statement cannot be very far out. 

Curious as it may seem, it is on the strength of the fact that Berlin is now building 
an old-age home, and has recently added to the Friedrich Wilhelm Hospital 
quarters for 33 married couples, that Dr. Miinsterberg controverts my remark as to 
there being in Berlin no refuges,to which the poor have the right to betake them- 
selves when too old to work, As a point of fact not only are there no refuges to 
which they have the right to betake themselves, but there are none to which they 
can betake themselves, unless, indeed, they be either very disreputable or sorely 
afflicted. The only Poor Law institutions wich could possibly be regarded as 
refuges for the aged are the Rummelsburg Hospital, which is reserved exclusively 
for the degraded, and the Friedrich Wilhelm Hospital, which, apart from its recent 
addition, is simply a hospital combined with a home for incurables, All the 
inmates, both in the A building and the B. when I was/there were either very 
infirm or ill; and many of them were young. As for the other asylums to which 
Dr. Münsterberg draws attention, they have nothing to do with the Poor Law, and 
their inmates do not as a rule belong to the destitute class. 

There is certainly ove slip in my article. I said that the expenses both of the 
Rummelsburg Workhouse and the Rummelsburg Hospital were paid out of the 
Poor Relief grant, whereas the expenses of the workhouse are really paid out of the 
police grant. With this trifling exception on a point of no importance whatever, 
every statement I made in my article is, so far as Į can see—my eyes may of course 
be holden—perfectly accurate.. Berlin bas every reason to be proud of the care 
that is taken of the children for whom it provides; but as for the way in which the 
more worthy of its aged poor are treated, this ought certainly to be subject of heart- 
searching to the city; such at least is, and has been for years, my firm belief. Had 
Dr. Münsterberg, for .whose own work as an administrator I have the greatest 
admiration, ever been present while his Commissioners were distributing their 
doles, I very much doubt whether he would have published the articlethat bore his 
name in this REvIEW last month, — 
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pronounced scandalous, and she declared it must be altered. Children 
must not be allowed to live in the same house as worthless persons, 
lest, perverted by their evil example, they should fall into lazy, dis- 
reputable ways,—so she informed the authorities; and she called upon 
them to remove into orphanages all the boys and girls who were in 
the Spitals. She called upon them also to remove all the idiots and 
other insane persons who were there, lest they should cause discomfort 
to the sick. What is more notable still, she insisted that the more 
worthy among the inmates of the Spitals should be lodged quite apart 
from the less worthy, and that specially good care should be taken of 
such of them as were old. And that was more than 150 years ago! 

The Emperor Joseph was evidently in full sympathy with these 
advanced views, for there is an eminently latter-day ring about every 
saying of his on the subject of pauperism that has been handed down 
tous; and the Poor Relief system he framed is one which the most 
thorough-going of our twentieth century Poor Law reformers might 
father to-morrow, without any risk whatever of being dubbed 
reactionary. Strangely enough, indeed, the lines on which it is framed 

are precisely those semi-philanthropic, semi-socialist lines which, after 
` being scoffed at and derided for centuries, are now just beginning, as 
it seems, to find favour in the eyes of our law-makers. 

The Emperor's relief system recognised the*fact that there are 
paupers and paupers—z.e., persons who are destitute because of their 
misfortune, not their fault, such as worn-out workers and children, and 
persons who are destitute because of their vices, laziness or folly. 
His Majesty seems to have realised clearly that a certain section of 
his subjects could not provide for themselves in their old age, no 
matter how hard they might try. He seems also to have realised that 
a certain other section would never provide for themselves, not even 
when in the prime of their vigour, unlessethey were forced. And 
holding that it would be unwisé as well as unjust to place these two 
sections on the same level, and deal with them in the same fashion, 
he made it his aim, in formulating his system, to distinguish between 
them with a view to securing for each the treatment merited. Feeble 
old folk and children must be well cared for and kept out of harm’s 
way, while the able and strong must be forced to work; this is the 
burden of the many decrees he issued on the subject of poor relief. 
Practically he divided the destitute into two classes, non-paupers and 
- paupers, as he insisted that the relief given to the aged, as that given 
to children, should not be regarded as pauper relief, nor yet as charity. 
.A man who works hard so long as he has the strength to work, has 
the right, when his strength fails him, to be supported by his fellows, 
so at least Joseph IL. maintained. He placed the worn-out worker, in 
fact, on precisely the same footing as the worn-out soldier; and 
declared that his Commune in providing for him was only paying him 
-for his eet gervices. He even determined the scale on which he 
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should be paid, be he decreed that anyone who had saci his 
sixtieth year and was unable to work should have a legal claim on the 
authorities of his Commune for a pension equal in amount to one-third * 
of his average earnings when able to work. They might, it is true, 
instead of giving him a pension, lodge him in an old-age home, but 
not against his will. While thus securing what he considered just 
treatment for the non-pauper class, the Emperor was careful also to 
secure just treatment for the pauper; he drew up very definite instruc- 
tions as to the way in which vagrants, sturdy beggars and other persons 

¢who, having the strength to work were not willing to work, ghould be 
dealt with. They were one and all to be sent off straight to a penal 
workhouse when they were caught, and kept there as prisoners until 
they had learnt to work with a will. 

The Austrian Poor Relief system, as its Poor Law, has undergone 
many changes of course since the time of Joseph II. ; still, even to-day, 
the distinction the Emperor made between non-paupers and paupers 
is maintained. No one would ever dream in Vienna of regarding the 
old people or the children for whom the Community prdévides as 
belonging to the pauper class, or of considering that any disgrace 
was attached to them because they were in the receipteof relief. They ° 
are the town’s pensioners, its ex-workers and future workers, while its 

` paupers are the ablesbodied destitute; and whereas, in theory at any 
rate, it supports its pensioners gladly, what it must give to its paupers 
it is inclined to grudge. 

. In Austria as in England the right to relief is recognised. Any® 
Austrian subject who is not able to support himself or herself, and 
has: no responsible relative, że, parent, grand-parent, wife or 
husband, or direct descendant able.to support him or her, must be 
supported by the community. The town or Commune in which he has 
a settlement must provide ‘him with the necessaries of life and with 
proper care in case of illness. This «it cannot legally refuse to do, 
but this is all it need do, unless indeed he be a child, in which case 
it must provide him also with educatich. 

In Vienna the responsibility for the relief of the poor, as for all the 
business of the town, rests on the Gemeinderath, or Municipal Council, 
the members of which are elected by the ratepayers. The Biirger- 
master, as their representative, is responsible on the one hand to the 
ratepayers and on the other to the Statthalter and the Minister of 
the Interior for the whole Poor Relief administration; and if anything , 
goes wrong—if a pensioner is found to be receiving too little or a 
pauper too much—it is he who is called to account. Practically, how- 
ever, the Municipal Council, as a Council, has nothing whatever to do ° 

- with the administration of Poor Relief, as its members delegate both 
thtir duties as an executive body and their authority’as a controlling 
body to their executive committee, the Stadtrath, of which*the Biirger- 
master is the chairman. This committee consists of certain members 
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of the Municipal Council who are appointed by their fellow members 
to direct and control the business of the town. Each member 
receives a salary of 3,000 kronen and has) under his surveillance 
a section of the Magistrat—ze, the paid officials, experts for 
the most part, who, together with certain honorary officials, actually 
carry on the business of the town. The Magistrat, a regularly 
organised department, is divided into as many sections as this 
business has branches, and each section carries on one special branch. 
One of these sections, the 11th, is charged with the administration of 
the relief of the poor, so far as it is not administered by honorary 
officials; while another, the 12th, is charged, within the same limits, 
with the administration *of the relief of the orphans. For Vienna, 
realising the importance of keeping children free from pauperising 
associations, does not allow the orphans it supports to be under the 
same section as the adult poor. 

The honorary officials who share with the Magistrat officials the 
work ofgrelieving the poor are the members of the Armeninstitute, or 
Boards of Guardians. Vienna is divided into twenty-one districts, 
and each district has at least one Board, the members of which are 
elected not by the ratepayers, but by the members of the District 
Councils, who are themselves elected by the ratepayers to manage for 
them their purely local affairs. No Guardian may act, however, until 
his election has been confirmed by the Stadtrath; and the Stadtrath 

ə bave the right at any time to deprive him of his office; have the right 
also to dissolve any Board if such a course seems advisable. There 

" are 2,069 Guardians altogether; and they are of two kinds, Guardians 
of the Poor, who must be men, and Guardians of the Orphans who may 
be either men or women. Itis the Stadtrath who decide how many 
Guardians shall be elected for each district; and each district is 
divided into as many wards as it has Guardians of the poor, each 
Guardian being responsible for the*relief of the poor in one ward. If 
a district is a large one, its wayds are arranged in groups of not more 
than eighteen wards each. The Guardians belonging to the same 
group form practically a subordinate Board, as they act together in 
what concerns their own division of the district, while acting with 
the Board itself in what concerns the district as a whole. 

In addition to the Boards of Guardians and the Group Boards there 
is another higher Board, the Zentralrath, which is a very notable 
feature of the Vienna relief system. Of this the chairmen of all the 
Boards of Guardians are ex-officio members, as well as certain repre-. 

e sentatives of the Poor Law paid officials, the chairmen of the Anti- 
Pauperisation Society, and other private philanthropic associations. 
The chief functjon of this Zentralrath, which meets at the invitatior of 
the Biirgermaster and under his presidency, is to bring about improve- 
ments in the Poor Relief system. It aims also at securing uniformity 
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in the administration of the Poor Law, and co-operation between the 
administrators of Poor Relief and those of private charity. 

Another notable feature of this system is the Zentral Kataster. This 
Kataster 1s practically the diary of all the poor whom Vienna helps. 
The name of every man, woman or child who, since it was opened, has 
received one penny in Poor Relief, stands recorded there, each on its 
own special page, together with the amount he—or she—-has received, 
and the important facts of his life. Whoever applies for relief must fill 
in a form containing certain questions concerning himself and his 
belongings ; and he is under no temptation to fill it in untruthfully, as 
every statement he makes can at once be tested by reference to 
his papers and the police records of his district. If relief is granted 
this form, with supplementary notes, is sent to the Magistrat, by whom 
it is entered in the Kataster. Whenever a fresh grant is made the 
fact is noted. Thus the Kataster is a complete record, which can be 
referred to at any time, of all who are in the receipt of relief, and of all 
that they have received. r 

Roughly speaking, the administration of outdoor relief is in the 
hands of the Guardians, while that of indoor relief is in the hands of 
the Magistrat. The Guardians, however, cannot grunt permanent 
relief without the consent of the Magistrat; and im all that they do 
they must act in co-Speration with them and under their surveil- 
lance. They have, of course, no power of levying rates. They are 
expected to raise a certain amount of the money they require by 
persuading the charitable to give it to them, and the rest is supplied 
to them by the financial section of the Magistrat. Every tenth day 
the chairman of a Board receives from this section a certain sum 
of money towards defraying the cost of the relief of the poor in his 
district; and at the same time he renders an exact account of what he 
has done with the money he received on the previous tenth day. This 
account, which must be signed by, his colleagues, is revised by the 
Magistrat. The amount of money a' Board receives varies according 
to the size of the district for which it acts and the comparative wealth 
or poverty of the inhabitants. It is fixed by the Stadtrath in 
consultation with the Magistrat and the Board. 

Each member of a Board is responsible to the chairman for the 
relief ofythe poor in his ward. He is expected to be personally 
acquainted with them all and to pay frequent visits to such of them as 
are in the receipt of relief. If trouble comes upon them they have the 
right to apply to him, whether what they need be material help or 

merely advice. Their applications for Poor Relief must be addressed: 
to him, and be by him brought before the Board; or, if the case be 
pregsing, before the chairman, who between its monthly meetings 
represents it. If relief is required only temporarily, it may be granted 
at once; but if it is manifest that it will be required not for’weeks but 
perhaps for years, the consent of the Magistrat must be oppad before 
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it can be granted. Applicants requiring indoor relief are passed on 
to the Magistrat, as they have the management of all the Poor Law 
institutions ; and so are applicants who are citizens, as they are relieved 
out of a special fund; while applicants who have no settlement in 
Vienna are relieved only temporarily until their own Communes can 
be communicated with. Thus, although a Board has the whole of the 
poor of the distyict under its care, it is only to a section of them that 
it actually grants relief; and even to them the amount of relief it may 
grant is strictly limited. The maximum permanent allowance it may 
make is, fer an adult, 30 krone* a month; and for a child, 36; while 
the maximum grant it may make is 30 krone. In Vienna there are no 
paid relieving officers, it must be noted; the relief a Board grants is 
paid out by its chairman or his deputy. . 

The Guardians administer sick relief as well as poor relief; each 
Board has its own doctors to attend the poor and its own chemists to 
supply them with medicine. A Guardian must see that all who live in 
his ward are properly cared for in case of illness; and if they cannot 
have in théir own homes the attention they need, he must arrange 
through the Magistrat for their admission to some hospital. There 
‘are no Poor Law infirmaries in Vienna, but so long as there is a 
vacant bed ina public hospital, it is at the service of the poor; as all 
these hospitals are supported out of a special fuad which derives its 
income chiefly from legacies and old foundations. 

The Guardians of the poor are responsible for the adult poor only, 
fhe orphans’ Guardians——the orphans’ fathers and mothers as they 
are called—-being responsible for the children. Attached to every 
Board there are several of these Guardians, whose special business it 
is to interest themselves personally in the town’s children, to visit them 
constantly, see that they are well housed, well fed, and above all that 
they are being well brought up and sent to school regularly. If they 
are not satisfied with the conditiong under which their grotégés live, 
they may insist on their being changed; and if they disapprove of 
the persons who have charge of them, they may remove them from 
their care. Not only must they keep their Board informed concerning 
them, but every six months they must send a special report on each 
one of them to the Magistrat, by whom it is entered in the Kataster. 
Then, when the time comes for the children to turn out into the world, 
their Guardians must try to discover the work for which they are each 
- best fitted, and put them in the way of learning how to do it—must 
try to prevent their ever drifting into the great unskilled labour market. 
et is only for the children living in the district that the Guardians for 
the district are responsible; they have nothing to do either with those 
boarded out in the country or placed in institutions. These are under 
the care of the Orphans’ Sectidn of the Magistrat, who have their own 
Inspectors. 
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Vienna always leaves a child with its own relatives, if these relatives 
can be relied upon to treat it kindly and bring it up properly. Ifa 
respectable man has more mouths to feed than food wherewith to feed 
them, the Board for his district, holding that, as a choice of evils, it is 
better to risk lowering wages than to allow children to go underfed; 
and having no fear of pauperising before its eyes, makes him an 
allowance of 4 kronen a month for each child excepting one. If a 
widow is left with more children than she can provide for, she receives 
an allowance of from 6—10 kronen a month for each child excepting 
one. Orphans who have relatives are, if possible, boarded out with 
them; while those who have none are, 1f under six, first sent to the 
Foundling Ho§Spital and then boarded out; -and if over six, either 
boarded out or sent to one of the town’s orphanages, or some similar 
institution. The rule is to board out the younger among them and 
place the elder in the orphanages, the idea being that there their 
education can be more carefully attended to than when boarded out. 

These arrangements are for normal children; for the abnormal 
there are special arrangements. The abnormally perverse, for 
instance, if girls, are generally taken charge of by the nuns, who have 
training homes for them; while, if boys, they are sent to Eggeburg, ` 
one of the most interesting institutions in Austria. Eggeburg is not 
a Poor Law institutien, but a reformatory ; and the Poor Law children 
who are sent there, are sent not because they are destitute, but 
because they are either criminal or demoralised. There are boys there 
who have committed murders, boys who have set houses on fire, and- 
boys who have been convicted of stealing not once but again and 
again. They all belong to the same pitiable little company; they 
have all started life heavily handicapped morally and physically, have 
started life, too, in the wrong track; and Eggeburg is organised for 
the express purpose of giving them a chance of freeing themselves 
from the burden they bear, and of making a fresh start. The system 
in force there is to keep them in the open air, hard at work either with 
their heads or their hands, whenever they are not either eating or 
sleeping. The reformatory is a great farm; and, excepting for the 
three hours they spend over their books, these boys are out on the 
land the whole day long, toiling and moiling, and delighting in their 
toil and moil; they run about like rabbits, without hats or shoes or 
stockings. They are taught not only to dig and to plough, but to 
garden, to train fruit trees and raise flowers ; to tend cattle, too, and look , 
after fowls, infinite trouble being taken to arouse in them, these little 
street arabs, a love of the country and make them forget that there, 
are such things as towns. For therein lies, they who have charge of 
them hold, their surest chance of remaining in the narrow path. 

"A little troop of them were hunting for eggs wheh I paid them a 
visit, and with an energy and zest that spoke volumes. * Their eyes. 
were bright and they held themselves erect; what was or remark- 
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able, they answered without hesitation when addressed, and laughed 
in the most light-hearted fashion. Evidently the fresh-air-and-good- 
food cure had worked miracles among them, for they looked of the 
very stuff of which the honest and self-supporting are made. And in 
their case appearances are not deceptive, for it rarely happens that a 
boy who has been to Eggeburg ever returns to his old evil ways. The 
great majority of them remain in the country and develop into useful 
citizens. 

In most towns there is a tendency, in this our day, to deal more 
generousl? with destitute children than with destitute men and women. 
In Berlin and New York, for instance, both money and thought are 
lavished on the young whom the community supports; while as for 
the aged, what is given to them is given only of necessity. In Vienna 
it is otherwise ; there the arrangements for the relief of the old people 
are better—both more carefully considered and’ more liberal—than 
those for the relief of children, a fact that says more, perhaps, for the 
hearts than for the heads of the authorities. 

If a man—or a woman—above 60 is without the money wherewith 
. to provide for himself, or the strength to earn the money, he applies. 
to the Guardian ‘of his ward for help. Then, if he has a home to live 
in, and someone to take care of him, or is able to take care of himself,. 
he is granted out relief, a money allowance if he can be trusted to spend 
it wisely, otherwise relief in kind. Supposing, however, he is home- 
Jess, feeble and “ alone-standing,” he is sent to a Versorgungshaus, or 
old-age home, if there is a vacant a there; and, if not, to a small 
poorhouse until there is. 

Versorgungshduser are the T feature of the Austrian Poor 
Relief system so far as the aged are concerned. Already in the days 
of Joseph II. Vienna'had two if not more of these homes, and at the 
present time it has six. One of them ig reserved exclusively for 
citizens; another, that at Mauerbach, is reserved for persons who, 
owing to their perverted notigns as to what is seemly, cannot be 
accorded the full liberty the old people in the other homes enjoy. In 
all the six together there 1s space for more than 6,000 inmates. As 
the Versorgungshauser are looked upon by classes and masses alike as 
the homes of the aged poor, the place where they have a right to be, 
no disgrace is attached to going there. It would no more occur to an 
Austrian ex-worker to be ashamed of living in a Versorgungshaus, than 

- it would to an English veteran to be ashamed of being at the Chelsea 
Hospital. There is not a touch among the inmates of that pariah feeling 
«which is so painfully evident among the inmates of our workhouses. 
On the contrary, they all seem to be extremely glad to be where they, 
are, and to be rather proud than otherwise of being there. Andas it iS 
with them, so itis with their relatives; there is no inclination on their 
part to look askance on these old people or to shun them. On 
Sundays and holidays, indeed, the homes are thronged with visitors 
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come to have a chat with old friends and relatives and tell them the 
family news. They bring them little presents more often than not, 
caps with bright ribbons for the old women, neckties, perhaps, for the 
old men; for great importance is attached to personal appearance in 
the homes; and although the inmates are provided with good clothes, 
and are given a voice in deciding their colour and form, they are not 
provided with finery. ° 

In all the homes alike, excepting Mauerbach, life is made as easy 
and pleasant as possible for the inmates. They are treated with great 
kindness and great consideration; their wishes are consulted and 
deference is shown even to their prejudices. They may pay visits to 
their friends just when they choose, providing they are safe at home 
and ready for bed by nine o’clock. They may even go and stay with 
them by the week together if they obtain the permission of the ` 
director. The officials who take care of them interfere with them as 
little as possible, never in fact so long as they demean themselves with 
propriety and observe the few simple rules in force for the sake of the 
general comfort. And this they practically all do; for the great majority 
of them are respectable old people, and the few who are not demean, 
themselves as if they were, as they know that othefwise they will be 
sent to Mauerbach. The most “shady” of all the old men who have 
ever been admitted had the manners of a Hofrath, the director assured 
me, and conducted himself as a saint. 

Some two years ago Vienna built for itself a new Versorgungshaug, 
the finest in the whole world. It is at Lainz, the prettiest of the town’s 
suburbs, a little beyond the Emperor’s Palace, Schönbrunn, and with 
his Thiergarten on one side of it. The situation is quite ideal for an 
old-age home ; for, although in the country, with lovely gardens around 
it, it is within easy touch of all parts of the city, as electric cars run 
from near Lainz to within a stone’s throw of St. Stefans, and the fare 
is only 3d. This is a matter of greater importance than it seems; for 
even in thé best of circumstances lifqis but a dreary business for the 
aged, if they are too far away from their own belongings to be able 
to see them from time to time. 

The Lainz Home is a huge place, far too huge, according to English 
notions; but Austrians, it must be remembered, have none of our 
horror of living in large buildings with strangers around. Besides, 
huge as it is—there is space in it for 3,000 inmates—care „has been 
taken to prevent its being overpowering ; for it is builtin pavilions, and” 
each pavilion is practically a separate home. There are pavilions for 
old men, and pavilions for old women, for married couples, too; fof 
the sick, for the Sisters who take care of the sick, for the officials and 
many others. Some of the rooms are quite small, ofhers large; they 
are all prettily furnished, pale green and white being the dominant 
colours, and all are provided with easy chairs and comfortable beds. 
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Before the windows there are verandahs on which the old people love 
to sit and bask in the sunshine. 

The commissariat arrangements at Lainz are curiously characteristic 
of the fashion in which Vienna deals with its old pensioners. 
Thoroughly good food is provided for all the inmates who care to 
have it, better food, as many of them assured me, than they had ever 
had in their lives before. For breakfast they have coffee, cocoa or 
soup, and bread and butter ; for dinner, soup, meat, vegetables and 
pudding; for “Jause,” coffee and cakes; and for supper, soup and some 
light &sh. The materidls used are of the best quality; everything 1s 
beautifully cooked and nicely served. Such of the inmates as wish to 
cater for themselves, however, are free to do so, providing they are 
not on the invalid list ‘and can be trusted to cater prudently. In this 
case an allowance of 52 hellers a day—about 514,d—each is made to 
them; and they are free to spend it either at the Home Restaurant, 
where everything is sold at cost price, or elsewhere, if they choose. 
But if anyone is found spending too much of his money on wine and 
too liftle on solid food, he forfeits his allowance and must eat the meals 
provided. l 

Then not qnly are the inmates provided with food, they are provided 
also with pocket-money, 4 hellers a day each. This is not a large 
sum; itis less than a halfpenny, indeed; none the less the possession 
of it makes all the difference in the world to many a worthy old man 
and many a worthy old woman; for it is a keen delight to them to 
have something of their very own, something they can spend as they 
choose, or give away. Our poor old paupers have nothing. These 
Lainz pensioners have also the chance of earning money for them- 
selves; for if they are strong enough to do a little housework, or 
sewing, or knitting, for the mstitution, they are paid wages, ranging in 
amount from Id. a day to 8d. Little, wonder they are happy and 
content, and happy and content they certainly are ; it is a real pleasure, 
indeed, to pay them a visit, so evident is it that things are going well 
with them and they know it There is no trace of workhouse apathy 
about them, none of that just-waiting-for-death that so often marks. 
the worn-out worker here. On the contrary, they seem to have lost 
none of their interest in life, and manifest the most lively curiosity as 
to what is going on in other countries, even in far-away England. 

When one thinks of the comforts with which the old people at Lainz 
are $urrougged, the pretty rooms in which they live, their good clothes 
and dainty food, it seems almost incredible that the cost per head 
there should be less than in our London, workhouses; yet such is the 
case. The full cost per head at Lainz, for sick and hale alike, officials’ 
salaries and inmates’ pocket money included, is only Is. 5d. a day; and 
of this 5d. goes in rent—~z.¢., in paying the interest on the money spent 
in builfing the home and the contribution to the redemption fund. 
da average cost per head in our comfortless London workhouses is 
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2s. Oŝd. a day. Yet the cost of living is quite as high in Vienna 
as in London, only there a.much better return is obtained than here 
for the money spent on the aged poor; and it is obtained simply 
because more thought is given to the spending of it. Pretty rooms 
need cost no more than ugly ones, and dainty dishes cost less than 
chunks of beef, if the catering is done skilfully. And in Vienna it is 
done very skilfully ; by experts, too, not amateurs ; for the management 
of the Versorgungshiauser, as of all other Poor Law institutions, is in the 
hands of the Magistrat, not of the Guardians. Then in Vienna much 
less is spent in surveillance than here, the old people, to their infinite 
content, being left more to go their own way. Excepting the director, 
who acts as a sort of general father, what officials there are at Lainz 
are there simply as the inmates’ servants, toewait on them and take 
care of them. For the whole community insists that the town’s old 
pensioners shall be made not only comfortable, but, as far as possible, 
happy; and to make them happy would be impossible were they to 
be treated as prisoners and kept in subjection. The Viennese have 
certainly a right to be proud of the way they provide for these old 
people, the more proud because it is not by lavishing money on them, 
but by taking thought for them, and treating them as fellow creatures 
with susceptibilities, feelings and fancies, the same as fheir own, that 
they secure for them the well-being they so keenly enjoy. i 

Although in Vienna 4ll able-bodied applicants for relief are classed 
as paupers, they are by no means all treated alike; on the contrary, ` 
care is taken to discriminate among them with a view to adjusting 
treatment to merit in each individual case. Austria, indeed, is the 
only country, excepting Denmark, where a serious attempt is made to 
differentiate between the work-seeker and the professional loafer, and 
to deal justly with the one as with the other. These are the only 
countries where a helping hand is given to men who are temporarily 
out of work in such a way as to keep them from ‘drifting into 
pauperism ; the only countries, too, where loafers are not only punished 
and forced to work, but are taught how,to work, and are so far as 
possible imbued with the wish to work. 

. Anyone who has a settled habitation in Vienna applies, if destitute, 
to the Guardian of his ward for out relief; and if he is respectable and 
can show that his destitution is not owing to his own fault, it is granted 
to him as a rule, especially if he has children. It is granted only 
temporarily, however, for just long enough to give him the chance of | 
trying to become self-supporting again. If at the end 6P a week or 
two he is still without employment, his out-relief is stopped, and he 
must betake himself either to the Asyl, or the workhouse, unless, 
indeed, he chooses to leave Vienna and go on the tramp. 

The Asyl—there is only one—is practically a casual wagd organised 
on philanthropic principles. It is maintained at the cost of tke town, 
and its raison d’être is to afford food and shelter to work-seekers while 
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on the Search, Men and women who present themselves between 
5 p.m. and 7 p.m. are admitted if they have a settlement in the town ; 
and they are each provided with a bath, supper—bread and soup—and 
a comfortable bed. Before 7 o’clock the following morning they must 
turn out, but they are given their breakfast before they go. They may 
come back in the evening, however, if they choose; they may use the 
place as a hotel, in fact, for seven nights, provided they spend the 
seven days loolfing for work. Whether they have found it or not, 
they must leave the Asyl at the end of seven days, and may not return 
there for at least three months. Curiously enough, although there is 
e 
only room there for 67 men and 7 women, the place is rarely full; for, 
' although respectable men resort there-gladly when the necessity arises, 
the worthless and idle pasit by on the other side. For they know 
that if they go there they must not only look for work with a will, but 
must accept it if itis offered to them under what the authorities regard 
as fair conditions. If they are found just loafing about, or refusing 
employment when offered—the Asyl officials are in too close touch 
with the police not to know how their guests spend their time—they 
are told that they have come to the wrong place, that the workhouse 
41s where they ought to be. And to the workhouse they must go 
unless they prefer to rely on their own resources to provide themselves 
with shelter, a somewhat dangerous experiment for a loafer to try, as 
in Austria vagrants are sent to penal workhouses. ` 
Even if a respectable man, having failed' to find work, must in the 
and go to the workhouse, he has no reason to complain of his treat- 
ment; for the Vienna workhouse is organised on lines that differ funda- 
mentally from those on which English workhouses are organised, the 
purpose for which it is maintained being not to punish the destitute 
for being destitute, but to help them to become self-supporting. The 
old and feeble are not allowed to go there; while the children whom 
their parents take with them stay only one night, and are then sent on 
to their own special home. For the*place is reserved exclusively for 
persons capable of earning thei own living. Such of these as have 
settlement in Vienna may go there, and so long as they do the work 
given them to do, and behave well, they may remain there. Still, it is 
taken for granted when they arrive that they have no wish to.remain, 
that they have come as mere sojourners, in fact, and they are treated 
accordingly. One day every week they are allowed to go out to look 
for work and are told where to look, for the workhouse officials are in 
“telephonic communication with all the labour bureaux in the city. If 
there is a vacant post they have the chance therefore of obtaining it. 
Meanwhile they are well fed, well housed and kindly treated. They 
must work, but not much harder than they would have to work to main- 
tain themselves owtside. On Sundays and holidays, indeed, they need do 
nothing at alé; and for anything they do over and above their allotted- 
task any day they are paid. Thus they are able, if they are 
P @ 
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industrious, to earn enough while in the house wherewith to start life 
afresh when they leave it. The majority of them do not earn much, it 
is true; one-fourth, indeed, earn nothing at all; while another fourth 
earn only about a krone a week. Still, the blame of this lies with 
themselves, not the institution, for there are both men and women 
there who earn six times as much. 

The full cost per head in the workhouse is only Jod. a day; and 
there are beds there for 520 menand 60 women. They are practically 
never all occupied, however, the average number of inmates being in 
‘winter 500 and in summer only 300. Considering how eomfortable 
' they are made, and how well they are fed, it seems surprising that they 
who go there rarely remain more than a week or two. The reason of 
this is, however, that no one is allowed to remain, even.for a single 
day, unless he does his full amount of work and conducts himself well. 
Idleness and insubordination are put down with a firm hand, and any 
loafer who enters the place is turned out at once if he persists in 
loafing. For it is organised for the exclusive benefit of men who wish 
to work, and precautions are taken to prevent its being frequented by 
men whose aim is to shirk working. 

It is not only while in Vienna itself that the work-seeker has a 
different measure meted out to him from that meted out to the work- 
shirker. If a respectable man being out of employment goes on the 
tramp in Lower Austria, he may not only sleep every night for 43 
nights—sup and breakfast, too—in a Relief-in-Kind Station, but he 
may have his dinner there every day for 43 days. These statiorf, 
which are within half a day’s walking distance of one another through- 
out the province, are casual wards organised on the same lines as the 
Asyl. They are maintained at the cost of the province for the benefit 
of the respectable unemployed, and loafers are not allowed to cross 
their threshold. To be admitted a man must prove that he has been 
in regular employment within the previous 43 days, and his papers 
must show a clean record. When he has once been to a station he 
may not return there until three mdhths have elapsed; and if, after 
being on the tramp for 43 days, he has not found regular employment, 
he forfeits his right to go to any station.at al. He may forfeit it 
before if it can be proved that he has refused work offered him under 
fair conditions, or has not turned to good account the opportunities 
given him of finding work. At each station there is a labour bureau, 
and one of the duties of the officials is to keep in clase touch with the, 
employers in the district so as to be able to tell all camers where—if 
anywhere—work is to be had. | n 

While the work-seeker is thus helped on in his way, the work- 
shirker meets with scant mercy. By Austrian law any person 
cOnvicted of begging, or of allowing those dependeftt on him to beg, 
or convicted of wandering about without visible means of*support, may 
be sent to a penal workhouse, although infinite precautions taken 
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to guard against anyone being sent there who merits a better fate. A 
penal workhouse as organised in Austria is not only a prison where 
rigid discipline is maintained, but also a reformatory where the idle 
are given opportunities of overcoming their evil propensity. All who 
go there are taught how to work, are forced to work, and are punished 
if they try to shirk working. At the same time they are given a strong 
motive for working well, as the fact is brought home to them that 
their one chance either of shortening their stay there, or of rendering 
it even fairly comfortable, lies in working with all their heart and 
soul. An inmate must remain there three full years, unless in the 
meantime he can convince the director and the Board of Managers 
that he has turned overa new leaf, and may be trusted to try to earn 
an honest livelihood. And the only way he can convince them 1s by 
working hard and behaving well so as to secure promotion from the 
3rd class, in which new arrivals are placed, to the 2nd; and from the 
2nd to the rst. Until he is in the rst class there is no hope of their 
‘releasigg him. 

In Austria no one thinks the worse of a man for going to the Asyl, or 
a Relief-in-Kind Station; he may even go to the workhouse without 
being looked ‘$n askance; but, if ever he crosses the threshold of a 
penal workhouse he is regarded as lost. Among the working classes 
the feeling is strong that it is more disgracefut by far to be sent to a 
penal workhouse than to be sent to prison; as whoever is sent there 
is sent for trying to prey on his fellows and eat the bread for ce 
they work. 

Although in Vienna much is done for the poor, the burden entailed 
by Poor Relief is by no means overwhelming. In 1903 the full cost of 
indoor relief, outdoor relief and sick relief, together with the cost of 
administration, was only £942,870, and of this £220,672 was obtained 
from private sources. ‘At that time the®town was providing 31,000 
adults—old men and women fer the most part—with allowances 
ranging in amount from 30 kronen to 6 kronen a month; it was main- 
taining 6,790 more in old-age homes and other institutions; -and was 
defraying the cost of the Asyl and workhouse. It was supporting, or 
contributing to the support of, 10,260 children who were either with 
their own relatives, or were boarded out; and was maintaining 3,246 
in orphanages, etc. It defrayed the cost of the 27,000 babies who 
passed through the Foundling Hospital, and of the 19,085 children who 
were tempdffrily in institutions. It also provided 77,000 boys and 
girls with $&chool books, and contributed generously to many private 
philanthropic societies. Roughly speaking, the cost to the town of 
Poor Relief in Vienna per head of the population is 8s. 4d., or 8s. 34d. 
less than in London. It would, however, be considerably higher than 
it is, wege it not that it is only persons who have a settlement there 
who are relieved at the cost of the town; and to obtain a settlement a 
residence ef ten years is necessary. It : calculated that nearly 30 per 
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cent. of the inhabitants have no settlement there; the cost of any 
relief given to them, therefore, falls not on Vienna, but on the 
Commune where they have a settlement. 

The Vienna Poor Relief system, as a system, is excellent, so far at 

least as I can judge; and I have watched the working of ten different 
systems in my time. The mere fact of its being founded on the 
assumption that‘ discrimination must be used in dealing with the . 
poor is to be accounted unto it as a merit. It certainly aims at 
securing for the aged the means of passing their declining days in 
comfort; aims, too, at helping all who are really seekiwg work, 
while harrying those who are shunning it. It has its weak points, of 
course; and its weakest, sad to relate, is one that concerns children. 
The boys and girls the town supports are thrown completely on their 
own resources as soon as they are 14. No official arrangements what- 
ever are in force for giving them a helping hand just when they are 
starting life and therefore need it most. From the day they are 
apprenticed—or if girls, placed out as servants—they may drift where 
they will, as their Guardians are freed from all responsibility with 
regard to them, and their Vormiinder cannot be forced to do their duty 
towards them. This is a great defect, a defect that weuld be remark- 
able in any system, and is inexplicable in this special system which 
claims, and with a fair amount of reason, to be the most humane in 
Europe. Happily, however, Dr. Weiskirchner, the head of the Poor 
Law Department, is already at work devising means to remove it. 
Then, another defect is that it is not necessarily merit that decides who 
shall, and who shall not, be admitted to the old-age homes; another, 
again, that the pensions the old people receive while waiting to be 
admitted are so small that they cannot live on them. 
_ None the less, were the administration of the system as good as the 
system itself, the poor would still, Iam inclined to think, be on the 
whole better cared for in Vienna than in any other capital, with the 
single exception of Copenhagen. Unfortunately, however, although 
there is no other town where the Poor aw is administered with quite 
the same genial kindliness as in Vienna, there are many towns where 
it is administered more wisely. The Magistrat do their work well, it 
is true; but the Guardians are often careless, nay, neglectful; and, in 
spite of being always stinted for money, nothing will make them 
realise that dole-giving is as demoralising-as it is pauperising. 
Besides, they undertake to do more than they can do, es their wards 
are far too large. Then there is not that close co-operation between 
official relief and private charity that there ought to be, and that there 
would be, were the Zentral Rath—an admirable institution—to meet 
fairly frequently instead of almost never. The result is that respectable 
old people are sometimes left half starved, while the worthless live in 
plenty, and even children are sorely neglected. *, 

Poor Law administrators have, it must be admitted, great diticulties 
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to contend against in Vienna, owing, for one thing, to the number of 
persons living there whose settlement is elsewhere; for another, to the 
diverse nationalities of those who have a settlement there; and for 
another, again, absurd as it may seem, to the fact that Vienna has for 
a thousand years been known as the City of the Golden Heart. All 
who are destitute there must be relieved, whether they have a settle- 
ment or not; „but if they have not, the cost of their relief must be 
recovered from the Commune where they have. And whena Commune | 
is asked to pay its debts, it feels itself injured and always begins by 
refusing.e Then, if a little Czech child is boarded out with a German 
foster-mother—or a German child with a Czech; or either a German 
or a Czech with a Slovak or a Croat—questions are asked in the 
Reichsrath and there is straightway a battle royal, in which all the rival 
nationalities join. Still, these difficulties are as nothing compared with 
those which the Vienna Poor Law officials have to face thanks to the 
town’s Golden Heart. 

I onge ventured to ask a distinguished Austrian Poor Law 
administrator why there were so many beggars in Vienna. - For 
beggars abound there, and yet there ought to be none there at all, 
seeing that notspnly has the town a most humane Poor Relief system, 
but it has private societies without number always on the alert to give 
a helping hand to those who need it. . 

His answer was a rueful wail. Evidently the word beggars was to 
him what a red rag is to a bull. 

“Well may you ask!” he exclaimed. “The town is full of them, 
“and it is all because of that Golden Heart of which Vienna is so 
“proud. Were it not for that heart we could be rid of the lot in a 
“week. But what can we do when the whole population is 
“against us? ” " 

A week or two before, the Magistrat, if seems, had issued orders 
that anyone found begging should be arrested—begging is contrary to 
law in Vienna as elsewhere. The first person to be arrested, as it 
chanced, was a woman with a Baby in her arms; whereupon all Vienna 
rose up in its wrath, and, after denouncing the Magistrat as brutal, 
nearly lynched the police. It was only after something like a riot that 
the prisoner was taken into court. By that time popular feeling was 
running so high that the judge dismissed the case and reprimanded the 
police for being so tactless as-to arrest a woman with a baby—the baby 
was a sham owe, as it happened. In these circumstances, if there are 
beggars in Vienna, the blame can hardly be said to rest either with the 
Poor Relief system in force there or with its administrators. 
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RECENT FRENCH PLAYS.. 


N looking at the plays which have recently been produced in 
France, we notice a remarkable tendency towards idealism, 
and a great effort torevive the drama. Besides pieces dealing with social 
matters and mordant comedies, we often find works of a purely literary 
value. Dainty plays by Porto-Riche; who reminds oneeof the classical 
theatre, but with quite modern characteristics, depict the everlasting 
strength of love which nothing can resist. To the same sentiment, 
after long wandering, the talented modern dramatist, Maurice 
Donnay, has also come back in his last comedy L’Escalade. Camille 
de Saint-Croix sings in its honour in Armznde, which, one may say, is 
the eruption of love. In those works the subject is love, not degrading 
or vicious, of which there is plenty in French literature, but a 
sentiment that ennobles the heroes. The same tendency may be seen 
in Renarde’s comedies ; and there is no lack also of successful attempts 
to return to classical themes, Such is Jules Bois’s Hyfolzte, the author 
of which has not feared to take up a subject twice treated in tragedies 
by great masters; and he has come out victorious by creating a 
character, a little modernised, but tMoroughly original and more 
comprehensible by us. Such a play, again, is Czwthia, by a Provençal 
poet, Meunier, a work of remarkable value, enchanting us by its 
harmonious poetry and full of the warmth of the South. Such, finally, 
is Casquet’s Dionysius, a religious and symbolic drama, built up on the 
background of the old myth of King Pentheus. 

The opinion of the critics as to this revival is divided, wacillatite and 
often contradictory. Charles Méré, in his very interesting, although 
not too lucid essay, La tragédie contemporaine, speaks of the modern 
effort to revive tragedy, and tries to forecast the principal character- 
istics of the drama of the future. He shows the progressive 
devefoprhent of tragedy from the most remote times, and its congruity 
with the milieu. As the tragedies of Corneille or Racine? depicted 
their contemporaries with their aspirations, so the tragedy k the 
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present day is the picture of the people of to-day, whatever the 
characters it represents. There are some people for whom the 
classical theatre is alka and omega; for such the alliance of the two 
words “modern” and “tragedy” is a-heresy and nonsense; but such 
people are lacking in the historical sense, for every tragedy in its turn 
was something new; it was the expression of the aspirations{ and 
sentiments of the new epoch in which it was written, Consequently 
tragedy has a farge field for its creative power, but its axis is the 
conflict between the will of an individual and destiny, no matter 
whether we call it the ancient faze or divine Providence, or social 
order, or the implacable law of heredity; always the collision of those 


two moral powers in man’s soul is the indispensable condition of the 


tragic. The moment, however, we substitute for that conflict the 
struggle for an idea, philosophical reasoning, or literary and scientific 
quarrels, in that moment we are dealing with a work which, however 
interesting and eloquent, cannot be called tragedy. Consequently 
neither Lavedan’s Le Duel, nor Fabre’s Les Ventres dorés, nor Maeter- 
linck’s plays, nor Ibsen’s, nor any of the dramatic productions which we 
are accustomed to call modern tragedy, deserve that great title. 

Modern tragedy is in decadence; but there are many writers who 
have understood Ys evolutionary tendency, and, instead of harking 
back to old forms, which is almost impossible, depict in their works 
the modern struggles of man with instincts and other unknown factors 
which direct our lives. To such a'type of tragedies belong Hervieux’s 
Ža course du Flambeau; Daudet’s L'Arlésienne also reproduces 
wonderfully well that mystic feeling which is necessary for tragic awe. 
The tragedy of the future will show us proud and rebellious man, 
tormented by doubts or passive in misfortune, struggling with internal 
and external impulses that make up his destiny. Metaphysical and 
moral tendencies, as well as social, the whole network of invisible 
factors limit his will. It is not an individual, but a symbol of human 
kind, base or heroic, in contact with*the unknown. 

With regard to the external fo#m, verse is not absolutely necessary for 
tragedy; rythmical prose may possess all the qualities of true poetry. 
With this view Paul Souchon, a young poet, who has written the 
tragedy Phyléis, does not agree; in his opinion verse alone is able to 
conjure sublime sentiments into immortal form, but it does not follow 
that we must return to the esthetics of Racine or Victor Hugo. 


, Neither ‘classical, tragedy nor romantic drama corresponds with our 


modern tone of thought. The struggle between love and duty, the 
„conflict between the heart and the circumstances, the imitation of old 
writers, solemn dialogue, all that was so fascinating for the courtiers of 
the seventeenth century has little interest for us. Exaggerated rhetoric 
and the pompous tirades of romantic heroes do not move us. Modern 
tragedy wil? be different; poetry, the light of which illuminates men 
and things, will supply it. The poetry of man in nature; the echoes. 
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' that resound in his soul; seaśons and landscapes; the contrast of the 
serene sky and the stormy soul; impressions of day, dusk and night; 
inspirations produced by a hurricane, by the sun and stars, all that is 
sung in lyrical poetry; but ther is no dramatic work that a haussé 
jusqu a-la vie et Paction:—so says the poet I have mentioned in the 
Mercure de France. . 

But the poetry of man in society, which he himself .has created, his 
joys and sorrows, his delights and weariness, his feelings and the 
changes he undergoes under the influence of fate and circumstance, all 
this has hitherto been dealt with in the novel; but only poetical drama 
can give it beauty and make it last. Poetry of his own thoughts, ideas 
and reminiscences, doubts and faith; hereditary impulses and tortures 
-of the mind, conflict of instincts and thoughts, flights of genius and 
inspiration, miseries of frenzy and agonies of memory, all these scenes 
we read in philosophical and medical essays; but once personified on 
the stage they will act on us with a startling force of truth. 

Therefore the atmosphere of the new drama will be poetry—that is 
to say, the very essence of all beings, living or resuscitated, of all 
factors, visible or hidden, and not of a few privileged sentiments only, . 
as was the case in the epoch of classicism, or of q’few exceptional 
situations, as was the case when romanticism prevailed.. A poet- 
dramatist will endeavour to bring forth from his subject the whole of 
its beauty. It is his concern to make choice of the material afforded 
him by legends, history, the experience of life and imagination. Hg 
has unlimited freedom, provided his work is poetical:and beautiful. 
That time is coming, and it will show a glorious bloom of poetical 
drama. 

Jules Bois expressed the same hope in his essay, La littérature 
contemporaine; and many literary productions show that we are 
entering on a new period ef literary activity, the result of artistic culture, 
affecting larger and larger circles of people, who now willingly patronise 
classical as well as poetical plays because they find in them wholesome 
spiritual nourishment. 

* $ + % 

Those ideas, which one may regard as a kind of manifesto of the 
younger play writer, will describe one of the tendencies of the modern 
French theatre. It cannot be denied that this movement, if not 
‘originated, was.at least strengthened, by Cyrano de Bergerac. The 
then youthful poet raised great hopes in all who Rad had enough ° 
of materialistic drama and of the comedy of manners with its 
everlasting trio: husband, wife and friend. A new era was 
pompously announced, and when the prediction was not’ realised 
they began to belittle M. Rostand unjustly. Itis true that Cyrano de 
Bef gerac has not started a new, epoch, but I cannot agree, with those 
critics who deny him any influence and maintain that his play has 
nothing in common with contemporary drama. Thet is Another 
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extreme view, reached by the adherents of the social drama. The 
seeds sown by Rostand were not lost, and if they have not so far 
produced a work as good as Cyrano de Bergerac, the fault is not with the 
direction indicated by its author and stigmatised by his adversaries as 
false and antiquated, the fault lies in the lack of creative talent, and 
of ideals, of a faith which would arouse the sentiments now over- 
powered by the influence of materialism. 

Enthusiasm, however, once aroused, grows from more to more; and 
there is now an almost feverish animation in the field of drama: a 
whole plejad of young dramatists, who write in verse, is grouped round 
Armand Bour. Thanks to the energetic efforts of a few enthusiasts 
for art, thanks to such poets as Catulle Mendés, Frangois de Ninon 
and the Countess de Noailles, a company of actors, under the direction 
of Armand Bour, have succeeded in producing purely poetical 
works. First, in the Trianon, a new small theatre in Montmartre, and 
then in a beautiful building called the Bouffes Parisiens, Armand Bour 
began a series of representations, not with the aim of winning the 
applause of the public, but of producing the works of able but unknown 
writers. Itis a similar effort to that of Antoine, who twenty years ago 
started the DAéétre Libre with the object of opening the door to 
realism on the tice 

Among the most talented writers of that group I may mention 
Jacques Richepin—not to be confused with Jean Richepin—who 
has met with success in his Cadet Roussel and Falstaff. The 


° subject of the latter play he naturally took from Shakespeare, from 


whom he has appropriated episodes of the adventurous life of the 
hero; but he has managed to find some new scenes and to combine 
them very cleverly. In his technique and verse one may perceive 
Rostand’s influence, but, notwithstanding that, both plays show that 
the author of them has talent of his own. , 
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Rabelais, a humorous poem if three acts, is something like Cyrano de 
Bergerac. The young poet, although already known by his novels 
and his volume of poetry, Les Khapsodies passionnées, became a 
celebrity through the cleverness of this play. The Count Albert du 
Bois in his Rabelais does not give us the same perspective, the 
same broad poetical picture found by the surprised spectator in 
Rostant’s play, but one may take into consideration that neither the 
Count du Bois’s hero, nor the epoch in which he lived, was proper for 


. epic treatment. It was necessary to have courage, says Faguet, to 


write a play based on the life of the author of Gargantua, and a heroic 
daring to write it in verse; the Count du Bots did not shrink before 
these difficultie$ and he came out victorious. His Rabelais is, of*cotrse, 
an idealised hero and not such as we know him; but the task of a 
poet is to idealise reality. History should furnish hum with the models 
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and accessories; the composition in which he groups human beings 
and things should be his invention, limited but by the law of style, 
which forbids the unreasonable use of given material as well as 
relations out of harmony with what is known. This is the solution of 
the problem so much discussed in the case of historical poetry. As it 
is, the Count du Bois’s play does not deprive the hero of his character- 
istics and sallies of Wit, sometimes very realistic; and amidst the deluge 
of commonplace comedies it gives the impression of a work of creative 
imagination and not of mere literary handicraft. 

The most interesting point in this play is when the heroine,hesitates 
in her choice between Rabelais and a man of title; but the since 
_ famous author of Gargantua, in a speech full of enthusiasm, explains 
to her his aim and displays before her efes the~ corruption of the 
society which he wished to lash with his irony. 


Perse leût insulté, Juvenal flétri, 
Moi, je suis Gaulois plus amer! fen ai ri! 


The poet has penetrated into Rabelais’s thought, ands having 
extracted from it an idea, has succeeded in tendering it in harmonious 
verse. His play gives proof of great talent. ; 

% * x = § 

Rostand’s influence does not end there; it is rooted deeper than 
some French literati would admit. The romantic drama resuscitated 
in Cyrano de Bergerac has found many zealous adepts amongst the 
older poets. Itis easy to point out how such writers as Jean Richepine 
and Catulle Mendès were influenced by it, if one analyses their latest 
plays. Let us take Catulle Mendès Scarron., It begins as Cyrano 
de Bergerac does. Here a play is given in the Hotel de Bourgogne ; 
in Scarron there isa similar comedy in the Halls of Mans. The same 
dramatic movement, one might say, the same rhythm, are to be found 
in both plays. Crowds’ ‘of people, knights and ladies, pass in a 
kaleidoscope ; variegated dresses Shine in the light of torches; the 
town is full of animation, noise, contwaual bursts of laughter; witty 
words increase the merriment. The title-hero is, of course, Scarron, 
author of Le Roman Comigue, the merciless satirist, but a very original 
and interesting character amongst the seventeenth century writers, 
making madrigals in pompous style @ 7a Marini and Voiture. Catulle 
Mendés wished to give us a moral picture of Scarron and he makes 
him to speak in favour of . . . a monkey, by which the author of the 
famous novel Zo’har wanted to point out the lack of all ideal elements 
in the soul of his hero, who was not capable of understanding anything 
sublime. 

Catulle Mendés’ play, which is ranked by his critics beside Cyrano 
de .Beggerac, was not received as enthusiastically as was expected. 
This may, to a certain extent, be explained by the fact thae Scarron is 
not so sympathetic a character as the knight.full of valour and self- 
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sacrifice. The action, too, is not very animated, which may be 
accounted for by Scarron’s infirmity which prevented him from 
influencing events; he is passive while Cyrano is full of life and 
activity. ne : 
¥ * * $ 

Besides the above-mentioned works of creative imagination, full of 
poetical flight—which, however, in these present days of stormy social 
life, notwithstanding a very remarkable ideal tendency in French 
literature, seem like exotic flowers—there are many dramas written in 
prose whjch have been very successful on the stage. The public have 
applauded one after another with the same enthusiasm, for every one of 
them, under a different form, has shown the evils of our present social 
life and pointed out the Vices of the Parisians. I will not say that 
those plays were pièces à thèse; on the contrary, that kind of play is 
disappearing little by littl. The majority of last year’s plays are 
comedies of manners and psychological dramas. All the leading 
critics, such as Faguet, Brisson, Dumic have agreed that for fifteen 
years past there has not been so much animation in the French stage. 
I must therefore limit myself to dealing with authors of the greatest 
` importance, beginning with Lemaitre, who after several years of 
political fighting! with his adversaries, resumed his literary work. Two 
of his plays, La Massitre* and Bertrade, proved successful, although 
they are so different from each other that one can hardly believe them 
to be written by the same author. Za Massive isa dainty sentimental 
*comedy. The public waited for it impatiently, their curiosity having 
been aroused by the newspapers which speculated as to the tendency of 
the president of the patriotic league. The play pleased immensely, 
for the old Lemaitre proved to be worthy of his literary reputation ; 
the piece is written'in an elegant style, while the 6bservations of life 
are very subtle ; the dialogue is always lively and witty, often sarcastic, 
and then, again, sentimental; the public were amused and moved 
by turns. ý 

Quite different is his other play, Bertrade; it is a merciless picture of 
a depraved man of the upper class. Lemaitre had been accused by his 
adversaries of having given himself over body and soul to the 
aristocracy. The author of Bertrade, in writing his play, wishes to 
show that he is independent, and that if he wishes he can paint his 
political friends with a realism sometimes too repellent. Taken as a 
whole, this drama does not satisfy my taste, for the evolution of the 
principal chagacter is not clear, and the first episodes do not harmonise 
with the further development of the play. In the first act the hero, a 
marquis, is represented as a spendthrift, but at the same time a grand 
seigneur, who knows how to maintain his dignity, and has certain 
principles, oe if necessary, would not be afraid to face death,ebut 


* La Masstére means a woman who controls the finances of some society or even 
ofa aY ae vulgar expression, 2’as la masse, means: have you money? 
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would not become vile even for one moment. The following acts, 
however, are entirely disappointing, and the suicide, which would have 
been, logical if the author had retained the same character in his hero 
as was outlined in the first act, is not logical, for it is the result of the 
preaching of the nobleman’s daughter. Such an end is not an end at 
all, for it does not solve the situation; it is only a trick employed by 
the author who either would not or could not find another dénouement. 
' I should not have mentioned this episode, which looks like a 
digression from my principal aim, if it had been an isolated one in the 
modern French drama. It seems, however, that the rage for guicide is 
à la mode onthe French stage. In five dramas, given within the space 
of a few weeks—-consequently not influenced one by another—the 
heroes and heroines employ that false-heroi¢ means, to which they are 
attracted by their past and not by the logic of events. | 

Some time ago we saw wives leaving their husbands and then 
coming back ‘and imploring forgiveness, which might be explained by 
several similar cases having happened in the law courts, and by the 
authors having got an idea of defending women. This time,’a run of 
suicides, instead of being blamed, arouses sympathy- for the unworthy 


heroes, ‘and they are ordered to quit as soon as possible this vale of ` 


tears for which they do not show any particular liking. Bernstein’s 

drama, La Rafale, and Batailles Wedding March ended in suicide, if 

I may mention but the most successful plays of this mould. _ 
From what I have said about the present evolution of the French 


drama it may be seen that there are two tendencies now prevailing on® 


the Parisian stage, and the question is which of them will dominate the 
other. 


, S. C. DE SOISSONS. 


. THE 
NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OF LIQUOR CONTROL. 


v 


HE only satisfactory solution of the problems of social and 
political ethics is that which is reached by experience. The 

only way to discover the limits of the -possibility of State action in 
the promotion*of temperance is to consider the actual results of such 
action the success or failure of the effort to deal by legislation with 
the great social evil of intemperance. In this asein other fields experi- 
ment is the only means of arriving at the truth, and the wise statesman 
will be guided in his own experiments by observation of the results of 
similar experiments in other countries. In the field of temperance 
legislation there have been many experiments and many failures, so 
many failures that we are often tempted to despair of the possibility 
of any really effectrve legislation here at al, To this list of failures 
there is, however, one notable exception, that of Norway; and having 
recently had the opportunity of investigating the results of the 
Norwegian system (or systems) on the spot, and of conferring with 
representative citizens in several towns, each with a somewhat different 
system of liquor control, but &ll apparently more or less successful in 
their efforts to deal with an evil which has hitherto baffled the wisdom 
of our own legislators, I may perhaps with some advantage to ourselves 
state what seem to me to be the most important features of the 
Norwegian practice. The most important lesson for us, I may.say at 
the outset, is just the lesson of docility. Norway has accomplished 
more than anyother country in this field mainly because she has been 
willing to be taught by experience, because she has not been under 
bondage to any doctrinaire theories of individual liberty, of the 
intrinsic evil of the trade in alcoholic liquors, and so on, and because, 
above all, the advocates of temperance have not only been temperate 
in the advocaty of their cause, but have been willing to modifyetheir 
views of what the State oz ght to do, by observation of what the State 
can dg. Closely conntcted with this spirit of docility, which is simply 
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the scientific spirit itself in the sphere of practical affairs, is the 
practical sagacity which the Norwegians have shown more 
conspicuously than any other people in this field, the willingness to 
take one step at a time, and thefefore to agree to take what seems 
to be the next step, whether it is regarded as the final step or not. 
This willingness to proceed gradually, and to be content with the half 
until you can get the whole, is surely another mark of true 
statesmanship. 


To understand the nature of the Norwegian system, it is necessary, , 
in the first place, to distinguish it carefully from the Gothenburg - 


system which prevails in Sweden and with which it is constantly 
confused. It is true that the most striking gnd, as I cannot but think, 
the most important feature of the Norwegian system is the method of 
management by the community through a company whose members 
derive only a nominal profit from the trade, as distinguished from its 
management by private individuals or companies for private profit, 
and that this principle is common to it with the Gothenburg or 
Swedish system, and was borrowed by Norway from Sweden. But 
no one who has seen the two systems in actual operation, the one at 
Gothenburg, and the other in the Norwegian town of? Christiansand, 
for example, can fail to be struck by the difference of the results in 
the two cases, or to understand the causal connection between the 
two results and the two systems of control. The radical defect of the 
Gothenburg system, as practised in Gothenburg and other Swedish 
towns, is that.it fails to guard against the danger of allowing the 
. profits to go to the community itself, and of thus encouraging the trade 
through the appeal which is made to the private interests of the 
individual citizen when rates decrease in proportion as the profits 


increase. The inevitable result is that the original aim of the’ 


Company system—namely, the restriction of the trafic through its 
strict regulation in the interest of temperance—is defeated by the 
counter-purpose, unconsciously rather than consciously present, of 
stimulating the traffic in order that the revenues of the town may 
benefit, even at the expense of temperance. The raison d’être of the 
system, the elimination of private profits from the sale of liquor, is 
contradicted by the method of apportioning the profits of the 
Company’s sales. For if the community itself reaps the profits in the 
form of reduced taxation, we have merely substituted an indirect for 
a direct profit to the individual, and all the old evils resur in a new 
form. The only way to avoid this danger is to make the. State, not 
the local community or municipality, the receiver of the profits, to 
apportion the share of the community in these profits not according 
to its trade but according to its population and its needs, and, above 
all, to take care that no part of this share be devoted to objects, 
however worthy in themselves, which would otherwise be ‘supported 
out of the rates. Sweden seems only now to*be awakeping to the 
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consciousness of this fatal. flaw im her own practice of the Company 
system, and in the new law of 1904, which comes into operation next 
year, careful provision is made against the evil. But Norway seems 
from the first to have been aware‘»f the danger, and on the alert to 
avoid it. Though she borrowed the Company system from Sweden, 
she so modified it, especially in the laws of 1894 and 1904, as to make 
it really effective in the realisation of the aim whicl its originators had 
at heart. In the former law it was enacted that of the profits, 15 per 
cent. should go to the community in compensation for the loss of the 
revenue® formerly derived from private licences, 20 per cent. to 
useful objects for which the municipality was not legally bound to 
care, and the remaining 65 per cent. to the State, to accumulate until 
1911 as a fund for the provision of insurance against old age and 
sickness or accident. The law of 1904 goes still further in the same 
direction, providing for the gradual reduction of the community’s 
share, in five years, from 20 to 10 per cent. of the net profits. 

In another important respect the Norwegian system differs from 
the Swedish—namely, in the existence of a continually recurring 
exercise of Local Option. The law of 1894 provides that at the end 
of every tern? of five years a vote of the entire community above 
twenty-five yeats of age shall be taken, if demanded by a twentieth 
part of the population, on the question of the continuance or 
suppression of the Samlag or Company, if it already exists, or of its 
establishment in the other event, and that the question shall be 
determined by a simple majority of those entitled to vote. This 
arrangement for a constantly recurring appeal to the popular vote 
ensures that the Samlag shall be conducted in a manner approved by 
local public opinion, and shall give place to some other method of 
dealing with the problem as soon as the comrhunity ceases to be 
satished with the Samlag method. In weden there has been no 
provision, so far, for such an appeal to public opinion, and the fact 
that it is not subject to, an effective local public opinion is another 
reason for the comparatively lax administration of the Company 
system in that country. 

It is still more necessary, of course, to distinguish the Company 
system, as operative in Norway, from the “Gothenburg public-house ” 
system as attempted hitherto in this country. The Norwegian Samlag 
has, in almost every case, a monopoly of the spirit trade, and in every 
casé.a monopely of the bar trade in spirituous liquors. Even where, 
as in Christiania, it shares the monopoly of the retail trade with a 
certain number of private traders, it stands on an entirely different 
footing from the public-house trust of this country, which is heavily 
handicapped in its competition. with the private trader by the regula- 
tions in the ifiterest of temperance which it imposes upon itself But 
to see the Company system at its best or in its integrity, we must give 
it a gomplete monopély of both the bar and the retail trade, such as 
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it possesses in certain Norwegian towns. When we compare the 
results in these cases with those in the cases in which the monopoly is 
incomplete, we discover the critical importance of this element in the 
situation, and can understand how unfair it is to judge the system 
by the results of its incomplete adoption in a country where the system 
of private profit is allowed to continue alongside of it. 

The Norwegian law allows a municipality either itself to conduct 
the retail trade in spirits, and also in wine and beer, or to delegate the 
business to a Company (Samlag) working under its supervision. In 
no case, however, has the municipality elected to conduct the pusiness 
itself, nor has a monopoly of the sale of wine and beer been granted 
in any case to a Samlag. Let us take the town of Christiansand as 
an example of the working of the system. *The population is about 
14,000, and mainly sea-faring and manufacturing. It is surrounded by 
a large Prohibitionist area which it supplies. The Samlag was started 
in 1872, being the first in Norway. There are five directors, of whom 
three are elected by the shareholders (to manage its business), and 
two by the Town Council. These directors propose and recémmend 
the distribution of the profits, but the final decision rests with a 
committee consisting of ten members from the Town Council and ten 
from the shareholders, the chairman of the Samlag disectors having a 
casting vote. The capital is 40,000 kroner (42,200), of. which one- 
half is paid up, divided into shares of 100 kroner (£5 10s.) each, 
carrying a dividend of 5 per cent. There is no limit to the shares 
allotted to any single shareholder. The directors receive 1,600 kroner 
(488), the chairman £44 and each of the other two managing directors 
#22. The Samlag had originally four “on” spirit licences, but these 
have been reduced by the municipality, under the pressure of 
temperance opiniongto one. The Samlag also holds one “off” spirit 
licence, and three “on” beer licences. It has a monopoly of the “on 
sale of beer; but there arë thirty private licences for its “off” sale. 
The spirit bars are open from 9 a.m. #0 12 noon, and from 1.30 to 7 p.m. 
On Saturdays they are open till 1 p.m, when they are closed till 
Monday at gam. They are closed all day before holidays and 
elections and on these days. No individual may be served at the bars 
oftener than once in three hours: The Samlag employs two special 
policemen, partly to detect smuggling’ (from Denmark) and partly to 
repress drunkenness. According to the Chief of Police, who was 
himself a director of the Samlag from 1872 to 1890, the Samlag has 
effected a change amounting'to a revolution in the drinking habits 
of the people. The local appreciation of its services is indicated by 
the fact that in the two votes which have been taken on the question 
of its continuance, while the first. was very close, giving a majority of 
only 60 or 70 in favour of the ame the second gaveeit a majority 
of nearly” 1,000. ° 

The Samlag is primarily a controlling agency ; its first object is the 
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diminution of the sales. Besides limiting the hours of sale, and closing 
its bars at the very times when the sales would be at their height, it 
restricts the sale by refusing to give credit, or to sell to young persons 
under the age of eighteen, or to intoxicated persons, and by preventing 
drinkers from remaining after they have been served. Its bar shops 
are almost repellent in their plainness, and all adventitious attractions 
are avoided. There is always present, however, the further positive 
or’ constructive purpose of providing out of the profits counter- 
attractions to the public-house, and from the comparatively small part 
of these profits which comes to the community there have been already 
provided notable recreative agencies of various kinds—pleasure 
grounds, with temperance cafés and restaurants, like the Ravnedal at 
Christiansarfd, grants to libraries, charities, theatres, etc. But more 
important than any of these is the contribution to the funds of the 
State itself, making possible large schemes of social amelioration like 
old age and accident insurance, and enabling the State to grapple with 
those problems of social well-being which lie at the root of the evil of 
intempetance. 

The results of the Company system in Norway are undoubtedly of 
the most decisive importance for the cause of temperance. That a 
country which was formerly one of the most drunken in Europe is 
now the most temperate, is to be attributed, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, in no small measure to its general adoption of 
the Company system. Of course there are other causes to be taken 
into account. The substitution of a strict licensing system for the 
uncontrolled freedom of distillation which formerly prevailed is the 
most important of these causes. The results of the suppression of 
private distilleries and the adoption of a licensing system are seen in 
the decline of the consumption of spirits from 16 ktres per mhabitant 
in 1833 to 10 litres in 1843, 6.3 in.1851- -55, 4.4 in 1861-65, and in the 
number of distilleries from 1,387 in 1840 to 714 in 1845, 40 in 1850, and 
25 in 1870. The active, earne$t and enlightened efforts of the 
temperance societies, without which this legislation would have 
been impossible, and the education of public opinion on the 
subject, without which that legislation would have been ineffective, 
are also factors of the first importance in the growing temperance of 
the nation. But there is only one opinion among temperance 
reformers themselves as to the comparative merits of the Company 
systent and that of private trade in spirituous liquors. All are agreed 
that without the Samlag the present position could not have been 
reached. 

It was in 1871 that the Samlag system was introduced into Norway ; 
and a Royal Commission appointed in 1888 to investigate the question 


of the possibilty and the desirability of a State monopoly of the spirit 


trade, whfle favourable to such a monopoly, reported that this was 
impracticable and recommended that the Samlags should be given 
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the monopoly in .the meantime. The report of this commission 
became the basis of the epoch-making law of 1894, which authorised 
any town which thought fit so to do to give the Samlag a monopoly 
of the sale of spirits within its lsounds, provided for the periodical 
appeal to local public opinion, and apportioned the profits as we have 
seen. In 1880 the consumption of alcohol (including wine and beer) 
per inhabitant had sunk to 3.9 litres, in 1890 to 3.1, andjin 1897 to 2.2. 
In Bergen, as Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell point out (“Public 
“Control of the Liquor Traffic,” p. 211), the per capita bar sale of | 
spirits declined from 2.45 litres in 1877 (the first year of the Gompany) ` 
to 0.87 in 1901, while if we compare the figures for igor with the 
sales in the last year of ‘the old system rather than with those in the 
first year of the new, we find that “there must have been a total 

“reduction of consumption of no less than forty-three per cent. as the 
“result of the society’s operations zz the first year of its existence.” 
The growing confidence of the community in the Samlag system since 
it was re-organised by the law of 1894 1s evident from the fact that, 
while in 1895 out of 13 towns in which a vote was taken on the 
question of its retention or abolition 2 voted for its retention and 11` 
for its abolition ; in 1896 out of 9 voting 4 voted for 1t$ retention and 
5 for its abolition; in 1897 out of 11 voting 8 voted "for its retention 
and 3 for its abolition; in 1898 out of 12 voting 8 voted for its 
retention and 4 for its abolition; and in 1899 out of 6 voting 3 voted 
for its retention and 3 for its abolition. It should also be noted that g 
in 1900 12 out of the same 13 towns which had voted in 1895 
voted again, and of the 11 which had in the earlier vote suppressed 
the Samlag, 6 voted for its re-establishment, while the : two towns 
which had voted for its retention re-afhrmed their confidence in it. 
“The return of the 6 towns from prohibition to the Samlag,” as 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell remark (/dzd, 269), “is the more 

“remarkable as in these elections those who have the right to» vote 
' but do not exercise it are counted. as voting for the status guo. In 

“1895 this regulation gave the-vote of the indifferent to the retention 
of the Samlags, but in 1900 it gave their vote, (in the case of the 11 

“towns which had adopted Prohibition) to the retention of 
“Prohibition.” 

That the Samlag system, while it does not satisfy the aspirations 
of the most advanced temperance reformers (who in Norway, as 
elsewhere, aim at Prohibition as an ultimate idea®, is in ‘reality 
an aid to temperance, is proved by the -attitude ofetemperance — 
reformers to the system. The alternatives on which the quinquennial 
vote is taken are the Samlag v. Prohibition; the suppression of the 
Samlag means not a return to the system of private licence, which 
_ is umvæsally regarded as an impossibly foolish alternative, but the 
adoption of the policy of Prohibition. The Samlag 1s_ accordingly . 
regarded D the Prohibitionists as simply a stép to Prokgbitiog, and 
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it has proved to be so in many cases. The most notable is that of - 
Stavanger, a town in which the Prohibitionist party is so strong 
that it was able in 1896 to suppress the Samlag after it had existed 
for twenty-three years, and to impose its own policy upon the com- 
munity. Nor, so far as it was possible to discover the attitude of 
the citizens to the question, does there appear to be any active or 
widely-extended hostility to this extreme policy. The general opinion 
seemed to be that the Samlag, with the aid of the temperance party, 
had educated the moral sense of the community up to the ideal of 
Prohibitfon ; that the Samlag was an inevitable stage in the evolution 
of temperance and of the temperance idea in the community, and 
that having, once passed, that stage in its evolution, the movement 
would never return to it. The town of Stavanger, at all events, has 
shown no desire to return to the Samlag system; on two occasions 
since 1896 it has re-afirmed its faith in the policy of Prohibition. 
With the results of that system as compared with those of the 
Samlag we are not here concerned; the significant fact is the relation 
of the one system to the other in the actual experience of Norway. 

The elasticity of the Norwegian system of liquor control, and its 
adaptability to the fluctuations of local opinion, are shown in the 
further alternative, which was proposed as a compromise and rejected 
by the citizens of Stavanger, but was accepted by the people of 
Bergen and is now in operation in the latter town—the alternative, 
namely, of a Samlag without a bar-licence. This policy was adopted 
in 1902, when the Town Council withdrew the bar-licences hitherto 
held by the Samlag. That the temperance sentiment of Bergen is 
less advanced than that of Stavanger is shown not only by its adoption 
of the less heroic course of a Samlag without a bar-licence, but also 
by the grave doubts expressed by representative citizens interested 
in the cause of temperance as to the wisdem and permanence of the 
presént policy in that town. It was stated that the present situation 
is the result of the balance of political power being temporarily in 
the hands of the temperance “advocates, who have gone beyond the 
real public opinion of the community and will probably be tempted 
to go still further and attempt to introduce Prohibition. Such a 
course, it is believed by many, would cause a reaction of feeling in 
favour of the Samlag, and would probably lead to the restoration of 
its bar-licences. Nevertheless the fact remains that Bergen for the 
present hasemdde the complete Samlag a step to an incomplete or 
restricted S#mlag rather than to Prohibition. 

Even as practised in Norway, the Samlag system suffers from two 
important limitations, the removal of which is necessary to its 
complete and unhampered development. It is applied only to the 
spirit trade, not to wine and beer; and in certain cases, notabby if the 
capital, the old system of private licence is allowed to survive 
alongside of the new "Samlag system. There is a monopoly only of 
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the sale of spirits, and even this monopoly does not exist in all 
cases. As regards the former limitation, we have seen that the law 
of 1871 provides for wine and beer as well as for spirit Samlags, 
but that this provision has in no«ase been taken advantage of. In 
certain cases the Samlag sells beer and wine as. well as spirits, as, for 
example, at Christiansand, where, as we have seen, there are three 
shops for the bar-sale of wine and beer, and only one for that of 
‘spirits. But in these cases the efforts of the Samlag to control the 
sales are frustrated, as they are not in the case of the spirit sale, by 
the competition of the private licence-holder. It is the general 
opinion of temperance reformers in Norway that in that country, as 
in Sweden, the chief cause of drunkenness is the exclusion of wine 
and beer from the application of the Samlag principle. “The plague 
of “Laddevin” (which is the name given to a concoction containing 
a high percentage of alcohol, exported from Norway and re-imported 
for sale in that country) made its entrance under the guise of 
“wine,” and would have been obviated by giving the Samlag the 
complete control of wine, as well as of spirits. The only explanation 
of this limitation of the operations of the Samlag seems to be the 
powerful opposition of the brewers, and the enormeus expense of 
buying up the private licences. It may be hoped that*the Norwegians 
will have the courage and persistence to overcome these difficulties 
as they have long ago overcome the opposition of the distillers, and 
to’carry out to its ‘logical conclusion the principle of Company 
control which has already proved itself so effective in the partial 
application which they have so far given it. 

But even in the case of spirits the Norwegian application of the 
Company principle is incomplete, being limited by the survival, in 
certain cases, of the old private licences. It is estimated, indeed, 
that the Samlag really controls less than fifty per cent. of the sale 
of spirits in Norway. In Christiania there are twenty-nine psivate 
licence-holders, who sell all over fhe country. Various reasons are 
alleged to account for the survival of*these private licences in the 
capital. They are a source of considerable revenue to the city, and 
it is said that the municipality is unwilling to surrender this to the 
“State, as it would if the entire trade were put into the hands of the 
Samlag. Again, it is the universal opinion that these private 
businesses are well managed, and their proprietors are held in such 
esteem that there is a general disinclination to deprive them,of a 
privilege which they use so well. But perhaps the chiefereason is to 
be found in the less advanced temperance ‘sentiment of the citizens 
of Christiania, where the proportion of total abstainers to the whole 
population is only 3.7 per cent. as compared with 9.7 at Christiansand, 
and 11.8 at Bergen. Nor is Christiania the only case of this anomaly. 
While, as we have seen, there is no provision for a vote to revert to 
private licence, in one or two cases dormant private privileges have 
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been revived. One of these cases is the important one of the Borregaard 
property, which in 1807 received a royal concession of the nature of 
a “real” privilege, belonging to the property itself, and not to the 
individual proprietor. The present proprietor is the Kellner 
Partington Paper Pulp Company, which conducts a large business in 
spirits all over Norway. 

The chief objection which will occur to the English mind when it 
is proposed to introduce the Norwegian system of Local Option into 
this country is the menace which that system seems to offer to that 
most ckerished right of the British subject, the liberty of the 
individual to conduct his life without interference from the State. 
And doubtless it has been easier to carry the method of State control 
of the liquof traffic into effect in Norway because the Norwegians are, 
in spite of their democratic tendencies, much more ready to submit to 
legal control in such matters than the people of Great Britain. The 
system would have to be modified in many ways to make it suitable 
for this country. But so far as the theoretical difficulty 1s concerned, 
it is surely obvious that the State has the right to interferé with the 
conduct of the individual whenever that conduct is inimical to the 
welfare of society. While it has no right to punish vice—for 
example, intemperance—as such, the State has the right to punish 
crime; and vicious conduct becomes criminal so soon as it affects 
society injuriously, or, at least, so soon as society is able to detect 
and define the injury. And when we take account of all the social 
evil which is the normal consequence, direct and indirect, of 
intemperance, we must admit the right of society to protect itself 
against these consequences, not only by punishing drunkenness 
whenever it obtrudes itself upon public notice, but also by dealing, 
by way of regulation and restriction, with thee trade in alcoholic 
liquors. The ground of such interference with the individual trader 
is tryly stated by Mill, who, in spite of the intensity of his devotion 
to the’ principle of individual liberty, admits the right of the State 
to interfere in this case: namely, “the existence of a class of persons 
“with an interest opposed to what is considered as the public weal, 
“and. whose mode of living is grounded on the counteraction of it” 
(“ On Liberty,” p. 177). Wherever the interest of a class is opposed 
to the interest of, the State as a whole, the State has the right to 
subordinate the former interest to the latter; the same principle 
which justifies the Factory Acts justifies the State control of the 
liquor traffic. "As Mill says, the interest of the “dealers in strong 
“drinks” in promoting intemperance “is a real evil, and ee 
“the State in imposing restrictions and requiring guarantees which, 
“but for that justification, would be infringements of legitimate 
“liberty” (Léed, p. 180). The principle of the peculiar right gf the 
State to @iterfere with the liquor trade has been already admitted in 


the licensing system, as well as in the special taxation of stimulants. 
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in this country, and the closer control which is effected by the 
Company system of Norway is only an extended application of this 
principle. The principle itself is obviously a case of the still more 
general principle of the right and duty of the State, as well as of the 
individual, to subordinate industrial to ethical ends, and the interest 
of the part to that of the whole. 

Moreover, the restriction of the liquor trade by licence obviously 
takes it out of the plane of ordinary competition, ahd converts it 
into a monopoly. The profits are no longer the natural profits of 
business, fluctuating with the variation of the ratio of supply to 
demand, but profits artificially created by the State itself. In so far 
as this is the case, and the State rather than the individual trader 
produces the profits of the trade, the State has the right to claim 
these profits for itself. And if it is found, that the conduct of this 
trade by private traders for their own profit not only alienates from 
the State what is properly its own, but leads to the encouragement of 
intemperance, the State has an undoubted right, and even duty, to 
take the trade out of the hands of such traders and either conduct it 
itself or entrust it to those wha are willing to conduct it, without prong 
to themselves, for the good of the State as a whole. 

The case of Local Option is only a case of the general right of. 
the State to control this trade in its.own interest. If we are hot to 
leave the principle of *State-regulation in the abstract, but to translate 
it into its concrete significance, we must admit that it is the right and 
the duty of the community immediately concerned to determine the ` 
restrictions under which the trade is to be conducted, and if convinced 
that the interest of the community demands not merely its restriction 
but its prohibition, to prohibit the trade within its own bounds. It 
must be noted, however, that Local Option, truly- understood, implies 
åt least three possibilities, among which the community is free to 
choose—namely, the regulation of the trade, while it is left in the 
hands of private traders ; its further, regulation by taking it out of the 
hands of the private trader, and trapsferring it to those of the 
community itself, represented by a company of disinterested 
managers; and, finally, its total abolition. 

And beyond the punishment of drunkenness and the regulation of 
the trade in alcoholic liquors in the interests of temperance, it 1s the 
duty of the State to improve, as far as possible, the social conditions 
of the life of its citizens, to remove, as far as possible, the temptations 
to excess and to encourage temperance in every possible way. ° We . 
ought by this time to have overcome the objections which are raised 
from the point of view of an abstract individualism hke that of Mill 
or Spencer to such an extension of the duty of the State. It is an 
unscientific exaggeration of the principle of liberty topsay that the 
State’ owght to ignore the ethical well-beiñg of, the individual, since 
this is ultimately in his own hands and not in those of the State. The 
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scientific doctrine of Evolution has taught us too impressively the 
importance of environment, the significance of the conditions under 
which life is lived, for us to forget this in the case of the moral life. 
The very existence of the State implies interference with the liberty 
of the individual to live as he pleases; and the claim of the general 
well-being to precedence over that of any individual, as well as the 
duty of the State to care for the ethical interests of the individual 
himself, impliés the right of the State to interfere with that liberty 
of the individual which it has itself secured, to any extent to which 
these copsiderations point. 

The real limit to legislation is found in the organic relation 
between law and public opinion. It is the duty of the individual to 
submit to law; but the oily law which can hope to get itself obeyed 
is that which is the expression of public opinion. To legislate in 
advance of public opinion is to legislate in vain. If the community 
does not believe in prohibition, for example, it is vain to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The real strength of the law is not the 
police, but the coercive force of that public opinion of which law is the 
expression. Here is the great argument for Local Option in the 
regulation of the liquor traffic—the necessary correlation of law and 
the public opinion of the community which is to obey the law. 
Local Option will sutceed where Prohibition has failed; Prohibition 
will succeed in a community whose public opinion is really in favour 
of it, and will fail in a community otherwise minded. The more 
elastic the law can be made, the more intimately and organically it 
can be related to local public opinion, the more effective, as well as 
righteous, will it be. 

Perhaps we may sum up the lessons which the practice of Norway 
is calculated to teach us in the following positions »(1) That as factors 
in temperance reform, individual effort and legislation must go hand 
in hand. Legislation must not outrun public opinion, but the educa- 
tion of the public conscience by private effort must prepare the way 
for, and find expression in, the corresponding legislation so soon as 
the mind of the community is ready for it. Without the educative 
work of the temperance societies and other social agencies, legislation 
is not only impossible but futile; without the registration and enforce- 
ment of public opinion in legal enactments, public opinion must fail 
of its proper power and recede instead of advancing. (2) That the only 
effective method of securing the close and continuous correlation of 
law and public’ opinion is that of Local Option. This method alone 
enables the community to control the liquor traffic in accordance with 
its own views and ideals, and the liquor traffic is of such importance 
in its bearings upon the life of the community that the control of it 
ought to be exercised by the community itself and not by those whose 
interest os profit is directly opposed to that of the community. 13): That 
the Company system is an effective method of such control, and would 
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be a still more effective method if freed from the limitations and defects 
belonging to its practice even in Norway—-that is, if the Companies 
were given a complete monopoly of the sale of spirits, and if this 
monopoly were extended to the sale of all alcoholic liquors. Its aim 
is not merely restrictive, but constructive; the assignment of the chief 
part of the profits to the State makes possible large measures of social 
amelioration like Old Age and Accident Insurance, while the part 
which comes to the community itself, directly or indirectly, ought to 
be utilised not for the reduction of rates but for the provision of 
counter-attractions to the public-house. (4) That 5o far froms working 
against the cause of temperance, the Company method of restriction 
and regulation forms a transition step to Prohibition, and that 
whether we do or do not believe in the pélicy of Prohibition as an 
ultimate ideal, we must in any case take the proximate step of 
regulation or control. 


JAMES SETH. 
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JAPAN AS A GREAT POWER. 


contributing to the maintenance of universal peace in the 

universal fashion, by preparing for war. In both instances she 

‘ is going right thoroughly to work, leaving nothing to chance that can 
be effected or hyndered by design. And success appears more than 
probable. There are nations of fate as well as men of fate, nations 
whose endeavours are seconded by what used to be termed 
Providence, people from whose paths obstacles are removed 

e mysteriously, whose enemies are killed of. or weakened m some 
natural way at the psychological moment, béfore whose leaders strong 
places fall like the walls of Jericho at the mere blast of a trumpet. 
All that and more is just now being experienced by the modernised 
children of Nippon. A war that seemed certain ¢o ruin Japan was 
ended by a peace that bids fair to enrich her, if the interpretation 
which her politicians in Tokio put upon the Portsmouth Treaty be 
accepted; and the monarchs or nations who recently hated her very 
name are competing with each other for her friendship. China, too, 
is awakening to new life under her touch, and will, it is hoped, one 
day become a faithful friend and a powerful ally. Truly nothing 
succeeds like success. ` 


J APAN is commercially making hay while the sun shines and 


HOW JAPAN WINS THE WORLD'S MARKETS, 


As Imoney 4s the nerve of war, and commerce and industry are the 
sources of money, the attention of the Japanese Government is 
being turned to the work of promoting trade and industry and 
winning new markets and new customers. In a word, the economic 
struggle has fqJlowed the military campaign and is being carried on 
with the same methodic thoroughness, the same signal success. The 
tobacco trade was one of the first positions to be attacked, and experts 
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afirm that the European and American producers are fast retreating 
before the Japanese advance. Indeed, the Japanese tobacco monopoly 
is making rapid headway everywhere, and has already drawn away 
the cigarette trade from American and British firms. Simultaneously 
with this defeat of Europe and America, certain of the Far Eastern’ 
ports at which a large trade was wont to be carried on have lost 
their once great power of absorbing European and American wares. 
Dalny, for instance, deters in lieu of attracting. The mere unloading 
of foreign cargoes there costs enormous sums. It is a new form of 
prohibitive tariff which is quite as effective as the old. Apd what 
with the high prices of unloading and the low prices at which 
Japanese firms can afford to sell, the result of the competition 1s a 
foregone conclusion. Already during the first seven ménths of this 
year the American exports to the Far East show a falling off of 
thirty-six million dollars. And as yet Japan is only at the outset of 
the economic struggle. é 

The energy and enterprise which the Japanese are now success- 
fully deploying in the service of their industry and trade “are well 
worthy of imitation. Private initiative, official foresight and 
diplomatic influence are all pressed into the service of the Mikado’s ' 
subjects, who in this respect also have taken a leaf out of Germany’s > 
book. During the, past few weeks the Japanese have entered 
into relations with a Russo-Japanese trading company with a 
nominal capital of one million roubles. The headquarters of the 
new association are to be in Tokio and St, Petersburg, while the ® 
principal cities and towns of both Empires are to have branch offices, 
permanent commercial and industrial museums, periodical exhibitions 
and depôts of wares. In a word, hay is to be made while the sun of 
peace is shining. *Meanwhile Russia, devoid of a fleet, with a dis- 
organised army and a dearth of money, is forced to make the best 
of a very bad bargain; as the a put it, she has to bite the 
sour apple. 

The commercial treaty with Russia the definition of the fishing 
rights accorded to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth, and the 
arranging of the complicated railway and river navigation questions - 
are among the principal matters of interest to both Empires which 
have not yet been brought to a satisfactory issue. A Russo-Japanese 
commercial agreement is apparently easy to conclude. Apparently. 
Much, however, depends on details which to the hurpied reader seem 
to involve only secondary consequences, but in reality are of the 
highest importance. Take, for instance, the railway freights in 
Manchuria, which can be so manipulated as to kill or create a 
number of thriving cities. At present the Japanese South Manchurian 
Raijway applies differential treatment in favour ofe wares coming 
through Dalny, and as these are largely Japanese, it is®clear that 
foreign competition is severely handicapped. American and European 
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goods now pay for being conveyed along the railway from Dalny 
northwards rates which are fifty per cent, higher than those applied 
to Japanese wares. Now it is the interest not merely of Russia, but 
of the commercial world in general that that differential treatment 
should cease. Possibly it was meant to last only during the military 
occupation. If so, people will shortly welcome its abolition. For 
very soon the work of handing over the South Manchurian Railway 
to the new railway company will be commenced by the military 
authorities, and it is expected to be completed next March. That, 
however, $s a mere matter of form. Important is the question whether 
the new railway company will act as the agents of the Chinese 
Revenues Board and collect the customs duties for that body. That 
arrangement would be bitterly opposed by merchants from all parts 
of the globe and of every nationality excepting the subjects of the 
Mikado. And fora good reason. The Japanese Railway Company 
will consist largely of members of those Japanese commercial and 
industrial firms whose goods will be competing with those of European 
merchants. And to make them the receivers of the customs duties, 


_ the administrators of the tariff; would be to put European trade into 


their hands. Irtdian merchants know what it is to have to pass the 
gauntlet of the Belgian customs officials in Persia, when these are 
determined to use their power to hinder or help Indian trade. 


° ANOTHER RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


The negotiations respecting the extent of the fishing rights 
accorded by the Treaty of Portsmouth to Japan are not yet concluded. 
At Portsmouth only a general principle was laid down. It was 
reserved to representatives of the two interested countries to fill in 
the blank spaces later on. And now the question is, virtually, which 
of the Powers is to fill them in. It is not necessary to be initiated into 
the secrets of diplomatists to divite the order of questions that must 
arise between the plenipotentiaries on both sides; a definition of 
what fish may or may not be caught and when and where. By the 
eleventh clause of the Portsmouth Treaty Russia undertook to come 
to an agreement with Japan whereby Japanese subjects should receive 
fishing rights along the coasts of Russian possessions in the Seas of 
Japan, Okhotsk and Behring, without prejudice to the rights already 
possessed there by Russians and foreigners. And it is for the purpose 
of concluding this agreement that the representatives of the two 
Powers are now conferring in St. Petersburg. The eleventh clause 
of the Portsmouth Treaty is extremely vague, leaving a number of 
important points unsettled. For example, the extent to which bays, 
creeks and other inlets are to be considered as part of the coast 
within thè meaning of the clause, whether all lands of fish are 


included and a number of kindred questions. 
è ° 
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‘Between the aspirations and needs of Japan after the Treaty of 
Portsmouth and those of Germany after the Treaty of Frankfurt there 
is a certain likeness, very incomplete no doubt, but none the less 
striking. The Mikado’s Government, for instance, are keenly conscious 
, that the means by which their fatherland won its way to the highest 
rung of the political ladder are also the means by which alone it 
can maintain its new and somewhat precarious position there. The 
principle is that they who live by the sword! shall flourish by the 
sword. As Japan has not as yet many allies, and will not find.it 
easy to gain them, her first duty is to be prepared for conténgencies. 
And of these the most important, if not the most immediate, will 
be the practical consequences of the unsatisfactory status quo in the 
Far East, unsatisfactory from the point *of view of Young Japan.. 
For the hegemony of Asia is still undecided. Muscovy is a thorn 
in the flesh of Nippon, and Nippon a thorn in the body of Muscovy. 
' Tolerable for the moment, the present relative position of the two 
States 1s not durable; it cannot enter as an element into the 
permanent balance of power on the Pacific. As the Germans would 
put it, there 1s a question of might to be answered, and apparently 
the only way of answering it is by an appeal to arms. The sceptre ` 
must be wielded either by Russia or Japan. This view may be 
right or wrong: many hold that it is utterly wrong, and that the 
present partition of power and prestige, modified as it is certain to be 
by the growth of American and European interests and the exercise 
of American and European influence in the Far East, might well® 
serve as the basis of a stable arrangement. And if the voice of 
reason and the promptings of humanity were certain of a favourable 
hearing, the fear of a second Russo-Japanese war might be set aside 
as groundless. Bat the voice which is usually listened to in such 
cases is that neither of reason nor of humanity. 

Russia’s cue is necessarily to uphold the present balance of power, 
even though it be gall and wornfwood to her patriotic politicians. 
She must therefore discharge fully ane! promptly all the obligations 
" emanating from the present distribution of spheres in the Far East; 
and that would presumably be the principle underlying the policy of 
any Cabinet, whether chosen by the Tsar or taken from the Duma. 
The pound of flesh shall be fully given, but nothing over and above. 
Whether the rigorous application of that principle would suit Japan 
as fully as it now suits Russia time alone can show. ,The publication 
for instance of the Russo-Japanese commercial treaty, which, at any 
rate in essentials, will be identical with the treaty of 1895, would 
give us an indication. Any new clauses dealing with matters not 
included in that document would probably treat of questions which 
are gn some sort corollaries of the new position created by the war. 
Russia’s relatively weaker national “defences—weaker “since the 
revolution disorganised the navy and the asmy—may possibly be 
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reflected in the tenour of these diplomatic agreements. For it is 
quite clear that the Tsar’s Government could not allow the country 
to drift into war for the sake of fisheries in this bay or that creek, for 
rights of navigation or on account of preferential duties against 
certain categories of Russian goods. And as the only alternative to 
war would probably be graceful compromise, this would doubtless be 
preferred. But how long would Russia brook such humiliating treat- 
ment? How soon could she have it modified, and what kind of 
diplomatic pressure would suffice? These questions are for future 
consideration, and in the mode of their solution not Russia only, but 
all the great Powers are more or less closely interested. 

An erudite and patriotic Japanese historian, who in his capacity 
as member of the Tokio Parliament seeks to apply to contemporary 
politics the lessons of universal history, has recently returned to his 
fatherland, after a visit to Europe undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing France and Japan together as a first step in the direction 
of a Quadruple Alliance of France, Japan, the United States and 
Great Britain. M. Takekosi starts from the reasonable assumption 


, that in the case of France and Nippon interest, not sentiment, must 


provide the mofive. What might, he thinks, be offered as a bait to 
the Republic is Fapan’s assent to the extension of French sway over 
Annam, Tonkin and the contiguous province pf China. France's 
apprehensions for Indo-China and Japan’s anxiety about Formosa 
would be completely dispelled by this arrangement. That would be 
the political motive. In the economic domain, Japan would offer 
France a no less advantageous and a more stable set of investments 
for French capital than Russian mines or Russian railways. Such in 
brief is the scheme, of which the interest lies exclusively in its 
symptomatic significance. As a concrete suggestion for the moment 
it is chimerical. ‘ 
e 


M. IZVOLSKY’S PILGRÍMAGE TO THE SHRINES 
OF PEACE. 


Russia’s prophylactic combinations would seem equally wild, if 
newspaper reports could be accepted as correct. The revival of 


‘the League of the Three Emperors—a sort of Holy Alliance directed 


against the iconoclast democracy—is one of the ambitious designs 
attribyted tq the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Izvolsky, by 
omniscient writers who followed! his journey to Paris and Berlin with 
hope or fear. Another scheme is a Quadruple Alliance consisting 
of Russia, Britain, France and Germany, the first contribution to 
which would be the rapprochement between France and Germany 
which M. Izvol8ky is supposed to have been labouring to bring about. 
There is of course nothing intrinsically impossible in any such projects, 
however absurd and mischievous. But their manifest absurdity and 
e 
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suicidal character ought to be enough to destroy all reasonable belief 
in their existence. Russia needs nothing so sorely as peace just 
now. Her very existence may be said to depend upon a speedy 
return to normal ways, to order, legality, evolution at home, and 
therefore to peaceful relations with all other Powers abroad. Not 
only wars of any kind anywhere, but diplomatic bickerings and 
political unrest generally would affect Russia’s prospects adversely. 
For that reason it is her interest that all nations should enjoy peace. 
Consequently no such change in the relations of the Powers to each 
other as would open the door to war could be deliberately favoured 
by the advisers of the Tsar, to whatever patriotic party they might 
belong. A Three Emperors’ League, therefore, or a Quadruple Alliance 
would naturally have a “sharp point ” turned against somé other States. 
And that’ would defeat the end which all patriotic Russians must 
have in view at present, whatever ulterior aims and hopes they may 
entertain zz petto for the future. Therefore it would be rash to- 
assume that any of these designs was entertained. 
. e 

Upon two questions Germany needed calming assurances and 
satisfactory explanations, and these were doubtless given by M.. 
Izvolsky. He can have made it quite clear that Russia’s attitude 
towards Germany at the Algeciras Conference was & concrete, answer 
to a single questiog, not a characteristic trait of her general policy. 
Germany and Russia are neighbours; they cannot afford to quarrel. 
Whatever engagements they may form with other Powers, they are 
forced by the nature of things to live together in peace and neighbour? 


less, and each is conscious of the necessity. That was one topic. 


The second point which may have called for an authoritative assurance 
is the endeavour of Russia and Britain to strike up a modus vivendi. 
What the Kaiser*may have desired to hear is that the aim of these 
negotiations 1s to ease the eternal, unbearable friction between Russia 
and Great Britain, not to isolate Germany and still less to gat up a 
league against her. It is safe to infer, from the little that has leaked 
out in Berlin and from other data of a different kind, that this and 
little else than this can have resulted from the interviews between 
M. Izvolsky and the Imperial shaper of Germany’s foreign relations. 
The Russian Minister's activity in Paris was much more narrowly 
bounded by time, owing to the circumstance that the Cabinet crisis 
took place during his sojourn in the French capital, and he remained 
but a short time there after M. Clemenceau’s advent to power, The 
subject which most interested MM. Clemenceau, Pichon and Falliéres 
was without doubt the internal condition of Russia, respecting which 
the French public appears to have been imperfectly informed. Would 
the Tsar’s advisers find a modus vivendi with the coming Duma, or 
would, that Parliament also have to be dissolved? ‘hat, in varying 
forms, was the all-important query. Others also there doubtless were 
such as this: Will the peasants accept the present means Qf relief 
tj . 
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bestowed by the Government as payment in full of the claims they 
advance, or will they fight for more land, this time to be given 
gratis? Can the Government get the better of the revolutionary 
brigandage without bloodshed and preserve the army from utter 
disaffection? Whether, as is alleged, matters of a purely personal 
character were also discreetly touched upon is of little import to the 
public, In apy case M. Bompard, who is a close observer, a calm 
judge and a discreet ambassador, is remaining at his post. The final 
result would seem to be that the new French Government was satis- 
fied with the explanations of M. Izvolsky and now takes a less 
pessimistic view of things Russian than before. 


GERMANY AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN NEGOTIATIONS. 


In Germany alsó the responsible Ministers are reassured, although 
one wonders that they were ever disquieted The Anglo-Russian 
negotiations which J made known several weeks ago aroused mis- 
givings in the minds of German politicians, who gave out that the 
object of the coming understanding was to isolate Germany, if not to 
form an aggressive coalition against her. If they also believed it, the 
nation whose sinterest they are attempting to further has ample 
grounds to feel alarmed. For statesmen who are capable of accepting 
such wild theories as that would believe anything. Politicians whom 
no sense of responsibility ‘compels to weigh their words and hide 
their thoughts stated the cause of their apprehensions much more 
frankly. They hold that Russia and England must be enemies in 
order that Germany should be tranquillised) The Hamburger 
Nachrichten, for example, asserts that Germany will be isolated if 
Great Britain and Russia wipe out their old soeres and hit upon a 
modus vivendi as France and England have done. The traditional 
policy, it maintains, should be persisted In, and England kept from 
coming to any understanding with Russia. It is not yet too late. 

If Germany may be said*to be isolated, once Russia and Great 
Britain have agreed to live in amity, it is perhaps true that Germany’s 
isolation is the aim of the negotiations. But only in that unwarranted 
use of the phrase. On the other hand, if Germany’s interests are 
compatible with peace, M. Izvolsky can have had little difficulty in 
persuading the Imperial pilot of the German Ship of State that he has 
no grounds for disquietude. Russia and Great Britain harbour no 
mental reservations, entertain no unavowed aims. They seek to 
avoid a conflict and to remove all subsisting pretexts for misunder- 
standings. That is all. To the two interested Powers it is much; 
for the obstacles are many and formidable, and it will take time as 
well as efforts to remove them. Deputations and dinners, champagne 
and post-prandial oratory will not accomplish the task. Deep down 
in the depths of national consciousness the Russian people cherish 
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distrust and dislike of England, personified as the Englishwoman— 
Angtichanka. When the Russian peasant wishes to say ‘of a stranger 
that he is a foreigner, he merely calls him a German. Everybody who 
is not a Russian or is not a member of the Orthodox Church is thus 
designated as Niemezs. But whenever it is a question of connoting a 
nation hostile to holy Russia, the word employed is Auglichanka. 
Even the campaign against the Japanese was planned by the 
obnoxious “Englishwoman.” In olden times it was even so, The 
Russian soldier saw the Englishman athwart the shadowy figure of 
the Turk; he fraternised with the Ottoman and the Frenchfnan, but 
treasured up his hatred against the English. And that sentiment has 
outlived its cause. It will die hard and very slowly. We: should be 
under no illusions as to that. But it is being killed. 


RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


The Tibetan problem, in so far as Russia and England are interested 
in it, is temporarily solved on the basis of the status guo and its 
corollary, non-intervention. The Middle Eastern tangle is not 
unravelled yet. It is still a vast skein of twisted and mtatted threads. 
In the Shah’s dominions, for example, not only does eaeh side cultivate 
interests and cherish aims which occasionally intersect the interests 
and aspirations of the other side, but the local officials of each Empire 
entertain exaggerated notions of these aims and interests, and are also 
subject to fitful impulses to further them when opportunity offers, and 
without waiting for instructions from headquarters or promptings from 
the inner fount of common sense. Indeed, the history of the competi- 
tion between the Russian and Indian Governments for political 
influence or trade im Persia during the past fifteen years is a story of 
ways and means, of aims and claims, which awakens little enthusiasm 
in the soul of the reader. “ The less written about it at the prasent 
stage, therefore, the better. Politital wisdom prompts us to take 
things as they actually are, and not as they would have been had the 


methods of this Government or that been different. And it is on this 


basis that the discussion of the Middle Eastern set of problems has 
begun at St. Petersburg. 

Russia and Great Britain, then, have sets of interests in Persia that 
must be sharply defined. Speaking generally, and therefore vaguely, 
Muscovite hopes are associated with the future of the North ,and 
British’ aspirations with the South and South-east of.the Shah’s 
dominions. The Russians urge that as Persia’s neighbours-—their 


ff 


frontiers touch those of Iran from Ararat to Suratabad—+they are ` 


entitled to special consideration, that their commerce with the Shah’s 

subjects outweighs that of any other nation, that their Banque 

d'Escompte, the Enzeli-Teheran road which they built, thé Persian 

Transport Company which they founded, the-regular trips, of, the 
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+ 
Russian Steam Navigation Company’s vessels in the Persian Gulf, and 
the money advanced to the Shah’s Government, represent vast 
interests, which call for recognition. And that is‘one series of facts. 

British interests, which it is needless to enumerate, are focussed in 
the South and South-East, mainly in Persian Seistan, which inter- 
sects the shortest and best line of Russian advance to’the Indian 
Ocean, is a most fertile country, and is very thinly populated. At 
present the trade between India and Persia passes through that 
province, and in spite of artificial hindrances is fast increasing. To 
Russia tħe possession of Seistan is of importance only if she harbours 
designs upon India; but as ex hypothesz the Tsar’s Government enter- 
tains no such plans, gad as the views of the British Government on the 
subject are final, it may be assumed that Persian Seistan will be 
recognised as forming part of the British sphere of influence, and, as 
a consequence, that Russia’s hope of obtaining a port on the Persian 
Gulf will be abandoned with a good grace. 

One corollary of that arrangement would be the transfer of the 
telegraph line which connects Meshed in Khorassan with the adminis- 
trative capital of Seistan from Russian to British control. The genesis 
of the line, Hke the origin of most foreign innovations in Iran, is 
somewhat mixed. The Russians, alleging fear lest Persia’s imports 
from India should include the plague and cholera, had a ‘number of 


. their own military doctors stationed on Persian soil for the purpose of 


barring the approach of these fell scourges. That. was the theory. The 
practice is recorded by Consular reports written in English and in 
Russian. In order to enable those physicians to discharge their duties 
efficiently, telegraphic communication was opened between Meshed in 
Khorassan and Nasir-Abad in Persian Seistan.*_ It was the Shah’s 
Government that laid the line, but for the behdof of the Russian 
sanitary cordon; and at present Russian telegraphic officials reside at 
sucheimportant points as Meshed, Turbet-i-Heidari, Birjan, Neikh and 
Bendan, and there is a military protecting force at Turbet-i-Heidari, 
which is 350 miles away from*the nearest Russian territory. Now the 
control of this line is one of the questions at present under discussion. 
Respecting Afghanistan each of the two States will probably agree 
to turn a deaf ear to all native appeals for interference in the domestic 
affairs of the country. It will be a self-denying ordinance when it 
comes; but as yet it-has not been framed nor has the subject been 
discyssed. It will need time and goodwill to settle with satisfaction to 
both sides the numerous questions that will arise in connection with 
the designs of England and Russia in the Middle East. Indeed, only 
a generous application of the principle of give and take can solve the 
problem. And Russia will expect to receive as well as to give. Her 
argument at *present is that a self-denying ordinance of the, kind 
indicated*means far more ehe than to her rival. For the Russian is 


* Part of Seistan belongs to Afghanistan. That is why the adjective is prefixed. 
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lazy and devoid of initiative. He relies upon his Government to launch 
out upon new paths. And if the Government undertakes to remain 
inactive, no Russian subject will risk his time, labour or capital in any 
enterprise, commercial, industrial or political. With British schemes it 
is different. In most cases they originate in the brain of private 
individuals and are carried out at their expense and risk. Therefore a 
self-denying stipulation binding on the British and Indian Govern- 
ments would not hinder or weaken the efforts of British merchants and 
industrial firms. Considerations of this kind are of the essence of 
bargains and mean little. At present they interest us® only as 
indications of the difficulties in the way of‘an agreement, 

Although nothing has been definitely arranged as yet, and much 
discussion must take place before the convention can be approved and 
signed, one step in advance has been taken: a truce to reckless 
competition in the Middle East has been made and an agreement 
struck up that neither Power shall do anything whatever in any of the 
countries in question without having first consulted with the other side. 
That temporary understanding will continue until the definite conven- 
tion is framed and sanctioned. And this surely is a mest important | 


step in advance. 
$ 


EXIT GOLUCHOWSKI. 


Kaiser Franz Josef, like Wilhelm II., is his own Foreign Secretary, 
and requires only an amanuensis to clothe his ideas in appropriate 
forms and carry out his plans by diplomatic methods. Hence he needs 
a man with a deft hand rather than exceptional brains, and Count 
Goluchowski suited him admirably. The Count was a member of that 
section of the Poligh nobility which lives, moves and has its being in 
the atmosphere of the Hofburg, His devotion to the venerable old 
Kaiser was consequently touching and selfless, his manners ewere 
courtly and insinuating, his phraseolégy was soothing and assuring. As 
foreign policy constitutes, so to say, on® of the domestic affairs of the 
House of Habsburg, Count Goluchowski, like his predecessor, was a 
minister apart from the Cabinet Whoever else might go he stayed 
on, and would probably still be Minister to-day if Kaiser Wilhelm had 
not made him impossible by endeavouring to render him indispensable. 
That is one of the results of the personal policy of the German Kaiser. 
He either rewards persons who have done nothing tọ deserve ‘praise 
or lauds people for services which they had rather not shave bruited 
abroad. It was thus that when offering incense to Count Goluchowski | 
he felled him with the censer. For having supported German policy 
and approved German methods at Algeciras, the Kaiser bestowed 
upon,the Austrian Minister the uncoveted title of “my brilliant second ” 
at the political duel. And that distinction was a Nessus shirt to the 
statesman who, after that, was kept in office only until such time as 
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his dismissal would no longer appear as a slight to the impulsive 
monarch. Wilhelm II. has a heavy hand when distributing honours 
and distinctions among noteworthy foreigners. He forestalled the 
Tsar in conferring a high honourefor bravery upon General Stoessel 
who is now about to be put upon his trial for cowardice. He lavished 
distinctions on Count Witte last autumn and disavowed him publicly 
last summer., 

Count Goluchowski would perhaps have fallen in any case, owing 
to his attitude during the Hungarian crisis. He was an object of 
distruse and dislike in Hungary and would certainly have been made 
to feel that. But itis by no .means certain that he would have had to 
resign. I remember some twelve years ago Minister Kallay was also 
hated by fhe Hungariafis for his alleged intrigues during the crisis 
brought on by the divorce law. And yet he kept his place and finally 
died in harness. Agenor Goluchowski might have righted himself in 
like manner had it not been for the unlucky Kaiser telegram. That 
sealed the fate of the man who had played the part of cloak to the 
Imperial pilot of the Habsburg Monarchy. The Polish magnate was 
soft, yielding, shifty, but he had the support of clever journalists who 
gave him credit for the work of chance or of others. He always looked 
at the bright side of things, invariably hoping for, the best. For in 
Vienna as in Berlin pessimists are kept at arm’s length from the 
throne. His successor, Baron Aehrenthal, who has been recalled from 
the Embassy in St. Petersburg, will need some practice before he can 
imitate him smoothly and successfully. 


THE GHOST OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Count Goluchowski bequeathed a disputed legacy to his successor. 
The Triple Alhance, for instance, is but a name and no longer a good 
ong, despite Herr von Tschirschky’s endeavours to infuse new life into 
it. For between Italy and Austria there lies an abyss as broad as the 
Adriatic for which they are both silently struggling. At present, 
happily, it 1s covered by a haze of diplomatic phrases which a sudden 
puff of national indignation may at any moment dispel. Albania and 
the Western side of the Balkan Peninsula, Durazzo, Valona, etc., 
constitute part of the future sphere which Italy and Austria would 
each like to influence to the exclusion of the other. Hence the Italo- 
Albamian Seminaries and the Italian schools in Albania which have 
sprung up Jike mushrooms after rain. The Roman Catholic clergy of 
Albania are naturally seconding this movement energetically, while the 
local trade and communications are also being largely ` Italianised. 
Italy’s ultimate ideal is the conversion of the Adriatic into an Italian 
lake, and tltis can be realised only by the ruin of Austria’s “Adriatic 
“interests,” including her outlet on the sea. Doubtless this problem 
will not be definitely tackled just yet; but the keen consciousness of 
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its importance gives an adverse poise to the relations of the two 
countries. Austria and Italy, despite diplomatic courtesies, are slowly 
but methodically preparing for the struggle which, however far off it 
be to-day, appears inevitable to thaughtful politicians on both sides. 

Italy continues to gravitate towards France and the Latin nations. 
And nothing could be more natural. One consequence, of this 
tendency is a desire for rapprochement with Roumania which Professor 
Baldaccio has recently been advocating. His contention is that Italy 
should pay special attention to the old Roman trade route in Eastern 
Europe along the Danube on which two-sevenths of Europe's enternal 
water communications are effected. “He would also have Italy 
contribute to the construction of a railway line from Kladova to Skutari 
for the purpose of counteracting the anti-Italiam and anti-Slav influence 
of the Austrian line from Serayevo to Mitrovitsa. He also lays 
considerable stress upon the independence of Albania, which in Italy’s . 
interest ought to be maintained against Austrian aggression ; for if 
once Austrian influence becomes paramount even in Durazzo and 
Valona the independence of the Albanians will have become a memory 
of the past, and with it one of Italy's most cherished aspirations. These 
tasks may be feasible or the reverse, but they are dectdedly serious 
hindrances to the smooth working of the Triple Alliance, the clauses 
of which now read like the laudatory epitaph on a public sinner’s tomb- 
stone. A Turin paper* which reflects the viéws of a large and 
influential section of the Italian people admits the correctness of this 
statement’ The article was written by way of comment on the 
pilgrimage recently made by Herr von Tschirschky, the de facto 
German Foreign Minister, as many call him, for the purpose of 
bringing a life-like look into the Alliance created by Bismarck and 
Crispi. “Half officias communiqués vie with each other in trumpeting 

“abroad the most cordial relations. But the truth is that in Berlin and 
“Vienna affection for Italy 1s at freezing point. Every action of gurs 
“is carefully scrutinised and unfavourably construed. Towards 
“Germany and France our attitude miglet be likened to that of two 
“spouses whose love is extinct and who suspect each other, but lest 
“worse things should befall are willing to keep together.” So far the 
Gazzetta, a journal which is one of the few powerful advocates of the 
Triple Alliance in Italy, where there is little affection noticeable for 
either Germany or Austria. 

“Meanwhile Germany has found no substitute for the Trjple 
Alliance, although this is an era of international conventions and 
agreements, Everywhere secular adversaries are letting bygones be 
bygones and resolving to live in peace and friendship, or at all events 
in friendly rivalry. Germany alone is still isolated. Her advances to 
France ended in the Morocco freak. Her advances to Great Britain 
were made only in order to impress Russia with a sense of her 
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importance as the alliance-maker of the world. And in consequence 
they ended in a newspaper war. Her advances to the United States 
culminated in the banishment for months of the statue of Frederick 
the Great presented by Kaiser Wilhelm. There is’ an infusion of 
poison even in her honey. Here is an instance taken from a 
Chauvinist journal A few days ago the Alldeutsche Blatter, 
commenting upon the exclusion of Japanese children from San 
Francisco schools, wrote: “For us it is very welcome to find that 
“Japanese wrath is diverted eastwards and that at the same time a 
“wedg@is driven into the relations between England and America.” 
That is the point. Every combination into which Germany enters Is 
meant to be a wedge driven into the relations of some other Powers, 
and for that reason is Seldom welcome. Hardly any international 
scheme succeeds with Germany. She has no sincere friends. Her 
most disinterested offers are received with mistrust. “Under 
“Bismarck it was different,” many Germans exclaim. It. was. But 
the reason for the great change which has come over the Teutonic 
- Empiré since then is to be sought for in policy rather than in persons. 
Germany’s foreign relations are all adjusted to one aim, just as the 
creation of her fleet is: and that aim is the making ready for war. 
Hence what she does and what she deliberately leaves undone 
invariably damage the interests of third parties : every alliance, 
convention or agreement having a point against some Power outside it. 

Her advances towards the United -States are made, as we have 
seen, in the hope of sowing discord between the American Republic 
and the British Empire. She would gladly make - considerable 
sacrifices for-an aliance with France, so at least her politicians 
proclaim, the main object of which would be not merely the isolation 
but the spoliation of England. At the root ofeher friendship with 
Russia is the same undercurrent of enmity to other peaceful nations. 
Ong of the most influential organs of the German Press* recently 
denouncéd the projected Anglos»Russian agreement in advance as a 
triumph of British over Geseman diplomacy and advocated a close 
rapprochement between Germany and Russia in order to frustrate it 
or counteract its consequences. But there is no demand for such a 
rapprochement in either country, and even if there were there is 
not much to agree about. What dazzling prospects can the Kaiser 
dangle before the eyes of Russian politicians? He will certainly not 
interpose to frustrate the systematic endeavours to Germanise 
Bohemia. "He will hardly intercede for the restoration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Servia, which is also one of Russia’s pra desideria. 
Neither will he guarantee that Salonica shall not be annexed’ by 
Austria. In a word there is no guid gro guo and therefore no 


groundwork dor an agreement. 
e’ = 
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GERMAN PERSECUTION OF POLISH CHILDREN. 


Russia and Germany may, however, nay must cultivate neighbourly 
relations with each other, that heing a necessary consequence of 
their respective geographical positions. But even mere neighbour- 
liness is by no means as easy as it may seem at first sight. For in 
certain important points the political interests of the two States 
apparently clash. Germany’s attitude towards the Slavs for instance 
is diametrically opposed to that of Russia, and this opposition will 
become sharper and „more aggressive as Russian representative 
institutions develop. At present, for example, the manner in which 
the Poles of Posen are being Germanised is an abomination not only 
to Russian Slavs, but even tohumane Germans. The sysfematic and 
persevering efforts made to buy out Polish landlords and sell their 
estates to German settlers have failed, whereby the Poles have 
scored a victory which cost a large sum of money to the Prussian 
taxpayers. That, however, is a matter for Germans, who have -a 
right to do what they like with their own money. What fair-minded 
people of every nationality will resent is the brutality with which 
Polish school children are being pumshes for acting im obedience to 
their parents. 

The better to root out the Polish language, which is interwoven 
with the religious beliefs and practices of the Catholic- Church, 
Prussian thoroughness resolved to begin with the children. ,German 
therefore became the language of the schools. Every child must be 
sent to school, must pass through a certain number of classes, and 
from a certain age onwards must learn the subjects through the . 
medium of German. From this general rule religious instruction was 
excluded because it would be folly from an educational as well as from 
„a religious point of view to attempt to instil into the minds of little 
children the difficult notions of revealed religion in a tongue which 
they either do not know at all or oftly imperfectly understand. But 
some four years ago, seeing that the ework of Germanisation was 
making little headway, the Kaiser’s Government had recourse to more 
Draconian measures: religious instruction, it was ordered, ‘shall also 
be imparted in German, and Polish children shall commune with God 
in that tongue. They refused: their teachers insisted, corporal 
punishment was applied, street riots followed and a number of 
grown-ups were sent to prison. That was all. The childrert, the 
parents, the priests and the Press stood firm. And now the law is 
being sharpened and rigorously enforced this time over all the Polish - 
districts of Prussia. Last year the German teachers affirmed that 
the children between the ages of nine and eleven knew German well 
enough to have their religious instruction imparted to them in that 
tongue. This means that Polish would thenceforward cesbe to be 
spoken in the schools by children above the age of nine, said the 
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nationalists It means that the children will have no real religious 
instruction, added the clergy. 

Polish parents thereupon urged their sons and daughters not to 
say their prayers in the hated language which they did not com- 
prehend. The German catechisms were returned to the German 
teachers. Public meetings were held to protest. The movement 
spread; excitement waxed intense, and the national spirit which 
slumbered in many villages and hamlets was revived. The Germans 
and the Poles appealed to the Catholic Archbishop of Posen, Dr. 
Stablewgki, whose word was certain to carry enormous weight; but 
for a long time he was silent, hoping the authorities would relent. 
At last he issued a pastoral letter in which he gave vent to his 
regret that Nis efforts to influence the Government proved unavailing 
and to his conviction that henceforward it will be necessary to give 
religious instruction to the children of his diocese at home and in 
church. It was a moderate pastoral letter, full of consideration for 
the Imperial Government and the educational board, but none the 
less it Was balm to Polish hearts. About the same time the German 
organ of Cardinal Kopp, Archbishop of Breslau, gave utterance to 
similar views. The population of Prussian Poland is therefore 
resolute, unanimpus and confident. 


CHILDREN PREDESTINED TO BE WHIPPED HOWEVER 
oe a THEY MAY ACT. 


Will the German Government persist? Most probably, as Bismarck 
persisted in his Cultur-Kampf until the time came for him to 
pilgrimage “to Canossa.” Hitherto the Kaiser’s Government has 
been supported in the Reichstag by the Catholic Centre, whose 
members have seldom lost an opportunity of manifesting their 
patriotic sentiments as Germans. Henceforth that support may 
become contingent upon the cessation of religious persecution in 
_ Poland. At the last conferenge of that party, held in Neisse in Upper 
Silesia, the view was expressed and officially sanctioned that religious 
instruction constitutes part of the functions of the Church and should 
~ therefore be imparted in the native language of the children. That 
attitude of the centre will probably determine the action of the Pope 
and render the position of the German Government untenable. How- 
ever this may be, the sympathies of the world will be on the side of 
the ‘unfortimaté children, of whom forty thousand are now being 
punished with cruelty and perseverance, but without the wished-for 
results. 

The schoolmasters are freely brandishing the rod, but it has not 
yet inspired a love of Germany or the Germans. In some places it 
almost p®ovoked an armed rising. In Bendlow, for example,*a crowd 


of men and women gathered to hear the screams and moans of their 
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children, who were being severely flogged inside the educational 
establishment. Flesh and ‘blood being unable to stand it, a number 
of people seized their pitchforks and hatchets, marched against the 
child beaters and might have established a deplorable precedent had 
it not been for the local village elder who calmed the excited parents 
and persuaded them to vent their feelings in a legal petition. During 
that “spell of flogging,” as it is termed, five children were badly 
injured. Altogether the little ones have a very hard*time. If they, 
were endowed with the wisdom of Solomon they would still be 
unable to steer a course which would keep them clear ofthe rod. 
Do what they may they are destined to be flogged. They are 
severely whipped by their parents if they pray to God in German. 
They are most severely whipped by the German pedagegue if they 
say their prayers in Polish. And they are whipped, indirectly at least, 
by the Catholic priest if they do not say their prayers at all. .Truly - 
these Polish children are born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
Perhaps after all poetic justice may yet be done by Providence.or 
chance. What would the Germans have said if the Boer chfldren in 
South Africa had been treated thus? 


THE ELECTIONS IN RUSSIA: 


Russia is busily preparing for the elections, in which this time all 
parties, including revolutionists and! reactionaries, have resolved “to 
take an active part. The revolutionists would be glad of a majority 
of the Labour Party or even of the Constitutional Democrats, while 
the reactionaries. would be satisfied if they helped the group known 
as the 17th October League to a majority. In both cases a Parlia- 
mentary victory might ‘be the prelude to a complete change of régime 
which it is the determination of the Government to prevent. For 
M. Stolypin’s contention is that the Imperial ukase published off the 
17/30th October last year ushered! in amera of constitutional but not 
of Parliamentary Government. The Kadets or Constitutional 
Democrats, who will again be the spokesmen of the Liberals, join 
` issue with the Premier and hold that a necessary corollary of that 
ukase and of the liberties it bestows is government by Parliamentary 
majority and the reduction of the monarch’s réZe to that of a figure- 
head. The Cabinet ought, they assert, to be formed exclusively of 
' members of the dominating fraction or fractions in the Duma,’ and 
to remain in power at the pleasure of the Duma. The isSue therefore 
which is now alleged to be before the country is this: shall the Tsar, 
who sacrificed part of his prerogatives last October, be compelled to 
offer up the remainder next year, and shall Russia, be suddenly 
metamosphosed from an autocracy into a, republic whose bead may 
for a short time longer receive the courtesy title of monarch? That is 
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the question which will be kept in mind by the leaders of the various 
political groups during the elections, 

But whatever party may win the elections, there is no fear or hope 
that the political transhguration ef Muscovy will be the upshot of 
them. For that question is not really before the nation at all. The 
October charter was published in the form of a free gift. The 
liberties conceded by that document had long been refused by the 
monarch on ‘the ground that the country was unripe for them, and 
he finally yielded to the representations of some of his advisers who 
assure@ him that a Parliament would aid, not hinder, his ministers 
in governing 150 millions. But if now he is told that what he 
has voluntarily conceded involves the further concession of almost 
‘all his pretogatives and®rights, before the slightest proof has been 
offered that a Duma capable of legislating can be got together, he 
may well ask himself whether he was well advised in promulgating 
the ukase in the particular form in which it was drafted last October. 
However this may be, the elements of the problem are extremely 
simple? the representative institution known as the Duma has not 
yet shown that it can exercise the functions belonging to it with 
benefit to the nation. And until it has given clear proof of that 
capacity, no m@narch imbued! with the spirit of patriotism or with a 
sense of personal dignity could be expected to extend its powers, 
much less to transfer to it all his own. The first two Zemsky 
Congresges impressed most people very favourably. I was myself 
astonished at the moderation, the spirit of compromise, the business- 
like methods of the spokesmen of the Zemstvos, and I felt that a 
representative assembly such as that might without bloodshed or 
violence acquire any degree of power necessary to the regeneration 
of the country. But the distance between the ZeMmstvo Congress and 
the Imperial Duma was enormous; and, curiously enough, it was 
traversed by many of the quiet moderate men who had made such 
a good impression at the Congres§. They had changed not only their 
tactics, but their political pr-*-iples in a few months, and then they 
threw away a golden opportunity such as probably no other liberty- 
loving people on the globe had had offered to them. I feel convinced 
that if the first Duma had been constitutional liberal or constitutional 
democratic, its endeavours to rescue the fatherland from danger 
would have been neither hindered nor hampered by lack of power. 
The whole nation, including the bureaucracy, was ready to dare or 
endure almost anything for the regeneration of the people. And 
the Crown would have recoiled from no sacrifice which promised 
success. But instead of rising to the occasion and using to some 
useful purpose the restricted powers with which it was invested, the 
Duma demaneled unbounded authority and abused the rights it 
wielded. ° 
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THE CONSTITUTION WILL NOT BE CHANGED BY 
THE SECOND DUMA. 


The October Manifesto bestows a written Constitution, but not 
Parliamentary, Government, upon the Russian people. It limits the 
prerogatives of the Crown by prohibiting the promulgation of any 
definite law without the assent of the people’s representatives. But 
not only did the Monarch not authorise the Parliament to take over 
the administration, to furnish the Ministers for the Cabinet or to 
compel the Crown to dismiss this or that adviser, but he distinctly and 
expressly withheld these powers in a series of laws termed funda- 
mental, which were under no circumstances to be repealed or modified 
or questioned. Doubtless nothing is everlasting'in tłis world of 
change, and fundamental statutes, like perpetual treaties, become 
obsolete at last. In Russia, therefore, as in other countries, the consti- 
tutional régime would, had it once taken root and brought forth flowers, 
have also produced fruit and seed. But before it could grow it was 
choked out by revolutionary weeds. And now there are virtually only 
two Parties in the State: one which is willing to make the best of what 
the Crown conferred and to see the country governed cangruously with ' 
that, and the other which claims the right of acting as an informal 
Constitutional Assembly, re-modelling the Constitution and virtually 
eliminating the Crown. It is quite safe to affirm that whichever Party 
carries the elections, the Constitution will not be affected. For 


although it may well be affirmed, a priori, that Parliamentary Govern- e 


ment would be quite as good as the régime established by the present 
Constitution, it seems very unlikely in the light of recent events. And 
in any case the present conjuncture is extremely unfavourable for 


trying further experiments. The various nationalities of which the ` 


Russian Empire is made up were never more loosely held together than 
to-day. The conflict of tongues, religions and national strivings is at 
once widespread and intense, ande there is no doubt that if a truly 
Liberal Duma were confronted with tee problem of governing from 
the Tavrida Palace 150,000,000 people distributed over one-sixth of 
- the globe, one of the first measures to be adopted would be decentralisa- 
tion. And with the present temper of the nationalities decentralisation 
would naturally assume the form of autonomy, with a strong centrifugal 
tendency which might soon overcome the centripetal force as that of 
Finland has done. And among the Russian masses who would,remain 
after the detachment of the others, the ferment woufd continue ‘in the 
form of Socialism and Anarchistic strivings. And with the Navy at 


the bottom of the sea, the Army restive, fitful and undisciplined, and ° 


Russia largely dependent for peace upon the goodwill of her neighbours, 
a change of régime tantamount to a leap into the aa would 
be in the highest degree risky. 

If therefore it be true that the Crown is determined not is grant any 
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further extension of the liberties already conceded, it cannot be 
wondered at. The concessions granted have not contributed in the 
slightest degree to allay the political and social fever, to reconcile 
people to a normal life of work, tp restore order and internal peace. 
What they have effected is the very opposite to this: they have 
supplied the revolution with a fulcrum for its lever, they have enabled 
the Anarchists to sow their doctrines broadcast and win recognition 
among workihen and peasants, and it is therefore natural to argue that 
if these be the effects of a little power, full power would be much more 
pemicigus, the results differing only in degree. That conclusion is 
natural, and it has already been drawn by many who twelve months 
ago were longing to see the sceptre wrested from the Crown and 
placed in tle hands of the people’s representatives. But that craving 
was felt fully twelve months ago! 


THERE IS A RUSSIAN EMPIRE BUT NO RUSSIAN 
: NATION. 


‘o 

Among the most formidable dangers which threaten Russia is the 
striking absence of that keen sense of the community of traditions, 
ideals, aspirations, duties and interests which is commonly known as 
patriotism. There, political groups are Parties, and hardly ever more 
than that. Patriotism, which other nations set’ above Party aims, 1s 
neither deliberately cultivated nor naturally inborn. In the first Duma 
ifwas positively repudiated by some of the most polished representa- 
tives of the nation. Humanity is readily conceived by thinking 
Russians as a rounded set of interests—the only interests worthy of 
pursuit; but the practical consequences which flow from the division 
of mankind into nations are neither always drawa nor acknowledged. 
They often act as though they were incapable of realising that their 
nation is a real organism which suffers in it8 entirety from the injuries 
inflicted upon its parts, that every «njustice, every act of violence, every 
deed of blood harms the wholg and also the elements thereof. 

Political sense is rare in Muscovy. People there write and speak 
and act as though unaware that a nation is no more a multitude of 
individuals than an epic poem is a mere collection of words. The 
poet’s creative idea and the art with which he embodies it in verse are 
the constituent elements of the epic, and the organically united race, 
with its inherited characteristics and ingrained tendencies, with its 
morał and socia®ideals and strivings and special task in the world, 
makes the nafion. It is in some sort a personality embodying a distinct 
idea and pursuing certain ideals. Now in this sense there is no 
Russian nation. A Russian Empire there certainly is, a mighty 
member of the,community of States, but not a Russian nation. Partial 
efforts have occasionally been made to effect the fusion of nationalities, 
creeds, parties and groups into an organic national whole. But in 
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vain. Orthodoxy, autocracy, the Russian language and literature, the 
Russian Army and Navy were all pressed into the service of this idea, 
but half-heartedly, without system, skill or perseverance. Hence the 
Russian nation as an organic entity, unlike the German, the British or 
the French, has no opinion and can have no elected representatives. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent the Tsar’s subjects from 
coalescing as thé French people with their heterogeneous elements 
coalesced. The opportunity is there. If for instance during a future 
war, if during the present revolution any Russian institution, any secular 
tendency, any cherished ideal being suppressed, checked, eclipsed, were 
in consequence acknowledged as something worthy of living and dying 
for, then the millions who regard it as a holy possession are the 
nucleus of the Russian nation. 


RUSSIA'S HOPE NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


But much though Russians of the present day lack politi@al sense 
and discipline, the future generation will be still worse off in that 
respect. For their education is being sadly bungled» They simply ` 
refuse to learn, and there is no one to compel them. Like Minerva 
they must have come into the world fully equipped in all respects if 
they are to hold their own in the fierce struggle for existence which 
they will soon be forced to carry on. Every. year is marked by 
disorders and strikes in the Universities, where many of the students ® 
devote themselves to pdlitics and turn their backs upon science. 
Meetings, speeches, resolutions, protests, take the place of lectures and.- 
examinations, and after the authorities have used suasion and argument 
and deployed patience and indulgence, the Universities are generally 
closed. For the last two years almost all the higher educational 
institutions in the Empire have had to suspend their functions, while 
the academic-youth was working, stheming, conspiring—for “the cause 
“of academic liberty.” ® 

The cause of liberty is, it must be admitted, a good excuse if not 
a complete justification, When I occupied a chair at a Russian 
University, the extent to which students and professors were hampered 
even in their scientific occupations was almost maddening. We could 
not give a vacant chair to the best candidate if his sympathies were 
Liberal. , We could not deliver the lectures which we deemed essential 
to a thorough understanding of the subject to be tdught; nor, indeed, 
any lectures but those which were prescribed to us by an anonymous 
body sitting somewhere in St. Petersburg. Professors and students 
were alike shadowed and spied.upon by “beadles” charged to watch 
over the conduct of both categories from the ethical poant of view ; 
to my own knowledge one of the beadles had been a “chueker out” 

a disreputable house, while the other had been something even worse. 
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Now to free the Universities from thraldom such as that was worthy of 
a sacrifice. 

But they burst their bonds and are free. The professors in council 
can now filla vacant chair by inviting any qualified scholar whom they 
lke, and the sanction of the Government is a mere matter of form. 
They deliver the lectures which they deem best calculated to further 
the scientific aims of their hearers and need no authorisation from St. 
Petersburg. “The students, on the other hand, may frequent the 
lectures which they prefer, may call meetings in the University halls, 
discuss freely every topic connected with their studies and their 
interests—in a word, they, too, are free, and all higher educational 
institutions are autonomous. 

Consequently the excuse or justification which might formerly have 
been alleged for abandoning science for political meetings, disorders 
and strikes is gone: the nation now possesses a Constitution and the 
University enjoys the fullest autonomy. The only object which the 
agitator can have in view is the closing of the Universities in order to 
intensif? the general chaos and enable the Social Democrats and other 
revolutionary bodies to carry on their propaganda unchecked. For it 
is they who are pulling the wires and treating the students, of whom 
the majority are well meaning but weak willed, as mere puppets. Here 
is a typical example of what is now taking place. The Elders of the 
St. Petersburg University convoke a meeting without consulting the 
Rector, prevent Professor S from delivering his lecture and 
proclaim a three days’ strike in commemoration of the Revolutionists 
who fell fighting against the Government a year ago.. The Council of 
the Professors thereupon issue a mild remonstrance deprecating the 
illegal action of the students and announcing that if it be repeated the 
University will have to be closed. On the blacks board side by side 
with this declaration the students post up theirs to the effect that the 
professors have exceeded their rights and°encroached upon those of 
the students. At the meeting ethe professors are all denounced, 
virulently branded as membess of the Black Hundred who dared to 
close the Universities, which is the prerogative of the students alone. 
It is also resolved that whereas the professors must not interfere with 
the students in any way, the students shall henceforward be entitled to 
send their representatives to sit at the Council of the Professors when- 
ever matters affecting the weal of the students are being discussed. 
Five thousand students approve this resolution. 

That was in St. Petersburg. In Moscow, too, the students ordered 
a strike and forbade the professors to lecture, congruously with the 
maxim that the disciples and not the masters are the rulers of the. 
Universities. The prohibition, however, was disregarded and lectures 
delivered. Later on, when studies-were resumed, one of the professors 
ascended the chair and was about to explain the subject where*he had 
last left off, but his auditors stopped him. “Repeat the lectures you 
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“delivered during the strike!” they cried. But he refused. They ° 
insisted, drowning his voice whenever he recommenced his lecture of 
the day. And after this contest had gone on for a considerable time, 
docility and submissiveness took* the place of waywardness and 
rebellion and the professor’ submitted meekly to the students’ yoke. 
At the Technological Institute of Kharkoff there was a hard-working 
professor who gave umbrage to no one. He carefully eschewed 
politics, however, and to that extent afforded grounds for misgivings. 
Quite recently the students discovered that he was a member of a 
political party which does not favour revolutionary methods, s® in the 
name of liberty they resolved to ruin kim. When he entered the 
lecture room, therefore, they ordered him out. He requested his 
hearers to let him speak, but they insultingly turned their backs to 
him. He besought them to respect at least his years, but they ordered 
him to quit the lecture room and to resign his chair. And he was 
literally driven from the hall. Yet the students who thus demeaned 
themselves profess to believe in liberty of thought and speech arid 
conscience. But what they evidently do not believe in Is the fitness of 
things: otherwise they would not insist on turning the temples of 
science into political ranting houses. When Universities and high 
educational institutions are thus perverted and degwaded it cannot 
matter very much whether they are kept open or closed. . For they no 
longer fulfil the objects for which they exist. 

Under such conditions it would be unfair to expect much of the news 
generation in Russia. 


THE LAST FETTERS OF THE PEASANTS ARE / 
. STRUCK OFF. 


The electoral contest has already begun: it is in some sort an 
obstacle race. How it will end nobody knows, and it would take a 
Joseph to interpret aright the significance of the result when it is an 
accomplished fact. For all parties are taking an active share in the 
contest, even those who disbelieve in Constitutionalism and Parlia- © 
mentarism in all its shapes and’ pin their faith to Democratic 
Republicanism, Socialism or Anarchy. The Social Revolutionists, the 
Jewish Bundists, the Social Democrats are canvassing and voting and 
standing for Parliament. Their common object is to defeat the 
Government, that being the condition sine gud non for the attaihment 
of the ends of each group. The Cabinet holds aloof from the contest, 
declining to advise or influence the constituencies, hoping for the best, 
but not relying upon it. Meanwhile, M. Stolypin has done what he 
reasonably could do to better the lot of the peasants, and it is a good 
deal more than most people thought possible. In the first „place, the 
rate at which money is being advanced to the peasants *has been 
lowered to the level at which loans are obtained by the nobles., And 
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that isa measure of relief which the farmer appreciates. Then millions 
of acres of the appanage and Cabinet lands were set apart to be sold 
to the mooshiks at very moderate prices and on extremely easy terms. 
And now, to crown all, the peasant, who was still a semi-serf has been 
emancipated without flourish of trumpets or eloquence of debate. No 
law could be enacted on the subject, because the assent of the Duma 
is needed before any statute can be entered in the Code, and there will 
be no Duma for some time to come. Therefore the great change had 
to be wrought by means of an interpretation of existing legislation, 
new meanings being read into old laws. And the task was fulfilled 
with promptitude and ingenuity in eighteen clauses and a brief 
preamble. 

The most important of the reforms introduced by. these clauses is 
that which enables the farmer to become the owner of the soil by which 
he was hitherto owned or at any rate bound. Heretofore the peasant 
was not so much a person as an integral part of a commune, and it 
was in his capacity as a member of this community that he was joint 
proprietor of a certain number of acres of arable, pasture and forest 
land. He could not sell his holding; he could not even call it his own 
because at the periodic redistributions which the commune was 
empowered to ¢ffect, his share might be given to a neighbour and a 
neighbour’s farm allotted’ to him. One consequence of this was that 
he had no incentive to effect improvements’ on his holdings, for the 
sirip of land whose fertility his money and labour had increased might 
be assigned to another. Another result of the system was that the 
peasant could not easily sever his ties with the commune, for his 
property—the farm for which he had for a generation paid redemption 
tax—was not his to sell. Moreover his children weré disqualified from 
quitting the village and seeking their fortunesein cities and towns 


unless: they obtained the express permission of the commune, which 


sometimes refused and sometimes put a prohibitive price upon the 
authorisation. ° 

M. Stolypin’s Cabinet have now abolished all that. Starting from 
the principle that institutions were created for the people and not 
vice verså, they found that Tsar Alexander II. recognised in principle 
that the commune is a voluntary association, of which the peasant need 
not be a member once he has fully paid off his part of the redemption 
tax. A consequence ef that principle is that, once the redemption tax 
ceases to be levied, the peasant is no longer bound to the glebe. And 


.the Tsar orgeréd that from the 1st January next the tax in question 


shall be deemed to have been fully paid up. Therefore from the end 
of this year each peasant-may compel the commune to allot him his 
part of the common property, which he may then mortgage, or sell at 
his will. Alb the wearisome legal procedure of conveyancing has also 
been gre&tly simplified, so that the machinery for the new arrdngement 


will work quite smoothly. Thus the Crown lands, situated, say, in the 
e o 
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North, may easily be bought by farmers in the South, who will first’ 
demand, receive and sell their own farms and then buy the Crown lots 
with the help of the Peasants’ Bank. And then if the farmer be in earnest 
and desire to increase the fertility gf the soul, to cultivate it properly 
and not in a predatory manner, he can appeal for help to the same 
Peasants’ Bank, which is authorised and ordered by a clause of the new 
“explanations” to advance loans for such improvements as can be 
effected by means of drainage, irrigation, agricultural machines, etc. 

Henceforward, then, the peasant is free. The bonds that tied him 
to the soil are severed. The legislation that disqualified him for a 
post in the civil service is abolished. The regulations which 
compelled him to be jointly responsible for the arrears of taxes left 
unpaid by his neighbours are repealed. He«s now a real 4andowner, 
a citizen, a free man. What use he will make of his freedom. remains 
to be seen. The Government has done much for the peasant, who 
must now make an effort to help himself. And not the peasant only. 
Indeed, after the miserable failure of the first Duma to fulfil any of 
the hopes entertained of it, it is a moot question to what extent the 
nation generally is capable of self-help, is ripe for representative 
institutions. It would of course be rash to answer ¢he question 
categorically with the help of the meagre data at present available ; 
and it is only fair to hope for the best. But the symptoms are 
decidedly unfavourable. 
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EW more significant documents in relation to the evolution of 
faith and formal theology have been written in recent years 
than the little tract published under the title, “A Much-abused Letter ” 
(Longmans, Green and Co.).. One need not, perhaps, be very much 
concerned with the circumstances that have led to its publication. 
The author, the Rev. George Tyrrell, was on the 7th of February, 1906, 
dismissed from the Society of Jesus. A somewhat garbled version of 
the letter had been given in an article in the Milanese newspaper, 
Corriere della Sera, which declared that “in point of boldness, the 
“ideas of this Jesuit go beyond anything so far published by even 
“the most advanced ‘reformist’ Catholics.” Father Tyrrell was called 
apon by*the late Father Martin, General of the Jesuits, to repudiate 
the published passages. He replied that there was no statement of 
the original letter which was not theologically defensible ; he admitted 
that it was “a medicine for extreme cases,” but added :— 


You cannot but know that thousands of edacated Catholics who 
are not experts in criticism or history, are aware of the disputes of’ 
experts about the most fundamental “matters, and that the mere 
existence of such disputes seduces them to a state of perfectly 
inculpable theological cane which they easily mistake for loss 
of faith. 


Father Tyrrell was Sadma and this confidential letter was placed 
on the Index. As its author had pointed out to the Black Pope, this 
fact has given the work a publicity and notoriety that it would 
probably not otherwise have attained. Mr. Tyrrell’s loss is the world’s 
gain, for a more admirable statement of the functions of organised 
Christianity, of the fundamental] distinction between the Visible and 
the Invisible Church, and of the place of faith in the world of to-day 
could scarcely have been penned. The letter was written to a 
University professor who feared for his faith under the stress of 
modern thought, and its express purpose was “to dissuade my friend 
“from th&t breach with the Church which would mean an 4ssertion 

sof individualism and a denial of authority and corporate life.” His 

° e 
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“whole line of argument was to insist that the reasonable and moderate 
“claims of the Church over the individual were not invalidated by 
“any extravagant interpretation of those claims.” Father Tyrrell first 
deals with the definition of faith. » When it stands for “theological 
“orthodoxy” it often goes with “the extremest moral depravity— 
“with sensuality and cruelty and injustice and untruthfulness and . 
“hypocrisy.” Philip Il. .of Spain was of course an instance of this. 
On the other hand he pleads that the ancient official excuse for want 
of faith, “invincible ignorance,” should be extended by the Church 
from cases of “abnormal mental incapacity ” to cases of abnormal 
mental capacity. 


Now 


Times have changed, and what with ethe relative inertness and 
immutability of orthodox theology on the one side, and the incon- 
ceivably rapid expansion of knowledge and of means and methods of 
inquiry on the other, difficulties have accumulated to a degree that 
makes the ablest and most cultivated minds to be those least capable 
of effecting a reconciliation between orthodox theology and fhe rest 
of the field of knowledge. For one reason or another theologians 

~ have, for generations, been letting their accounts get into disorder; 
they have trusted to the one general principle of “ authority ” for the 
quieting of all possible doubts and have paid less gnd less attention 
to particulars. They have forgotten that, by a necessary law of the 
mind, the claims of authority will de facto inevitably be called in 
question as soon as the reasons on which those claims rest gre 
cancelled or outweighed by those which stand against the particular 
teachings of authority; that though a Catholic as such cannot con- 
sistently call this or that Catholic doctrine in question, he can [as far 
as logic goes] consistently call his Catholicism in question... . 
In medieval Spain . . . . one only needed not to fi in order to be 
at peace; here and now one needs also not to see or hear or read or 


converse or live. ° 
L] 


The modern position could-not bê put more clearly or more truly, 
or, to be frank, more offensively to the®gross Vaticanism that Lord 
Acton openly detested as heartily as it must be detested by this 
_ author. Mr. Tyrrell appreciates to the full the intellectual difficulties 
of the doubter, he realises the grounds of “honest doubt.” But does 
it follow that the doubter should cut himself off from the congregation 
of Israel? ° 


Yes, if theological “intellectualism” be right, if faith means 
mental assent to a system of conceptions of the understanding; if 
Catholicism be primarily a theology or at most a system of practical 
observances regulated by that theology. No, if Catholicism be 
primarily a life, and the Church a spiritual organism in whose life we 

«Participate, and if theology be but an attempt of that lfe to formulate 
and understand itself—an attempt which may fail whollf or in patt 
without affecting the value and reality of the gaid life. 

s è 
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But the Catholic Church to which he must hold is the Invisible Church, 
which may or may not be represented by the visible and officia! 
Church. “When authority is dumb or stultifies itself, private con- 
“viction resumes its previous rights and liberties. ..: Let us then 
“clear our mind of illusion and recognise that, in spite of its noisy 
“advertisements, this self-conscious, self-formulating Catholicism of 
“the thinking, talking, and governing minority is not the whole 
“Church, but only an element (however important) in its constitution.” 
A Church is necessary; “a religion needs an organisation whereby its 
“parts May be brought to bear upon one another, and its ideas, desires, 
“and energies, scattered among millions, may be focussed to a point, 
“and determined to a common resultant.” Hence Mr, Tyrrell, on 
precisely the grounds long ago adopted by Bossnet, protests against 
schism, 


The one thing needful is communion with the invisible Church 
(t. e„ with God as presented to us in Christ, and in all Christ-like 
wien past, present, and future; with all those who, whatever their 
professed creed, in any way or degree suffer and forsake themselves 
for God’s cause and God’s will), yet communion with the visibie 
Charch, with those, namely, who profess to be Christ-like, is a great 
- desideratua?, is a condition of more fruitful communion with the 
invisible. . . . . In the Catholic Church, Gpd's cause on earth, the 
cause of Christianity, of Religion in its highest development, finds 
e œ  its,visible embodiment and instrument. 


But by the Catholic Church Mr. Tyrrell does “not mean a sectarian 
“Catholicism at war with heretics; nor a political Catholicism at war 
“with the States; but simply a spiritual society organised purely in 
“the interests of religion and morality.” ‘Space does not allow me to 
deal further with this inspiring book, with its profound mysticism and 
ennobling outlook, with its vivid grasp* of faith that transcends 
temporal conditions, and its bold gonception of a Church which, perfect 
in form, is unalloyed with wogldliness. It recalls Browning’s Ring. 


“ Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume ; 
While, self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 
The rondere brave, the lilied loveliness, 
arn Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore.” 
” v 
I cannot ‘leave this striking book—a work not less important, I 
pelieve, than Tract Ninety—without quoting the definition of faith 
given by Mr. Tyrrell. 


Faith means entering into the Divine vision, looking out „upon the 
whole with the eyes of God, being raised above the level of the 


a natural understanding and faculties of calculation to a dim but more 
è 
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comprehensive view of reality patei Faith is not a sharing in the 
common creed of the visible Church, but in the common vision of the 
invisible Church which is, in a measure, that of God Himself. i 
' # l ¥ e. *# % 


Those who read “The Much-abused Letter” will do well to study, 
if they have not already read, Dr. David W. Forrest’s remarkable work 
entitled “The Authority of Christ ” (T. and T. Clark) now in its second 
edition. The author of the “Letter” would probably quarrel very 
little with Dr. Forrest’s attitude and his conclusions. Both are 
practical mystics in the highest meaning of that phrase; both “are at 
one in all essentials with the profound position of à Kempis; both 
accept the conception of an Invisible Church upheld by the authority 
of Christ and composed of men and women who are before all things 
else followers of Christ. “It is distinctively in the realm of the 
“spiritual, and as disclosing to us the final truth of God’s character and 

“of man’s relation to Him, that Christ’s authority rules.” He controls 
an ethical and not a speculative world. “He verifies it to man, pot by 
“intellectual demonstration, but by the illumination of the total moral 
“experience.” But Christ is not anti-institutional “The message 
“which Christ proclaimed involved a fellowship between ell who 
“received it. They were a separate society, in the wordd but not of it, 
“bound together by the closest of ties in faith and affection, and under 
“the necessity of frequent association with one another both for 
“devotional and practical ends.” Christ, in fact, founded the Invisilstee 
Church which may be represented by, but is not to be confounded with, 
this or-that official manifestation of it. Christ, indeed, it may be said, 
was the greatest ofall institutors, for He created an institution which is 
ever freshly revealing itself in human society, but is, in its reality, 
subject neither to change nor decay. Possibly Dr. Forrest would not 
accept this actual statemeat, but it seems to be involved -in his 
conception of the authority of the Founder of Christianity. 


a a * % 
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The output of books for the strengthening of faith at the present’ 
time when the demands of philosophy and science threaten to over- 
draw the banks of formal theology is very considerable. “For Faith 
“and Science ” (Longmans, Green and Co.), by the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
deals with some of the difficulties stated by Mw Tyrrell. The treat- 
ment is different, but certainly very helpful. Mr. Woods asks three 
questions: What is the belief of the well-instructed Chfistian believer? , 
What are the actual causes which havé ‘produced that belief? And 
what influence is science exercising upon that belief? The answers 
are given in plain matter of fact language which, though perhaps 
formally incomplete, are practically sufficient. The Christian does, in 
fact, eleve that in addition to his material body he posSesses an 
immortal, immaterial self which is the springs and centre | of his 

° 
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intellectual, moral and religious being and of his will and individuality. 
He believes further that this self is under the influence of the Spirit of 
God. He is capable of evil because he has free will) He regards the 
main object of Christ’s work as: , 


The purifying and preserving of the higher self, the educating of it 
to even higher ideals, thus fitting it to do God’s work in this world, 
and preparing it for a higher life hereafter. Directly I am enabled 
to resist evil and do good in two ways—by learning what is right, and 
having my will strengthened to do it. In both~directions I believe 
myself to depend to a very special degree upon the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. But I believe this influence to be connected, in a way 
which I very imperfectly understand, with certain great facts in 
Chust’s life—namely, His Divine Birth, His Death, and His Resur- 
rection. But it is conditioned also more or less by certain acts of 
mine —prayers and the Sacraments on the one hand, and on the 
other, faith in the effective power of Divine help, and individual 
effort. 


` Mr, Woods deals next with the causes that have produced this 
faith; with the education of the Christian. He presents to us all the 
difficulties that arise when we consider this educational process with 
an opea mind, textual difficulties, scientific difficulties and so forth. 
Do these difheulties make it impossible for an education still to be 
given that will produce the old faith? Mr. Woods deals fully with the 
relationship of science, as we understand it, with the Bible, with a 
sOund “conception of Providence, with Christian doctrine, with 
agnosticism, sin and immortality. It is all very interesting and 
valuable, and will clear away many a doubt and help many a doubter. 
The real fact of the matter 1s that science and faith deal with different 
worlds. The world of matter is but one side, a very small side, 
perhaps, of human life, and when the scientist ‘argues from his small, 
special field to all the categories of spiritual experience, he is not less 
foolish than the theologian who shuts his eyes on the world of science 
and declares that the world does not move. As Mr. Woods finely 
points out the light of science is the light of day, but the night of faith 
gives us the eternal stars. 
it % % # 


In “The Many-sided Universe” (John Murray) a study specially 
addressed to young people by C. M. E., we have a useful treatment of 
many of the same difficulties as they occur to minds less mature than 
thése’ adtlressed by Mr. Woods. The book is extremely able for it 
brings forward difficulties in an organic way, does not, as so many 
works of apology do, set up difficulties in order to knock them down. 
The object of the book is “to set forth in clear and simple language 
“the broad Jines on which the spiritual nature of man can be met and 
“satisfied, without derogating an iota from the dignity and jest claims 
“of science, or restricting in the smallest degree Christian faith and 
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“effort” The necessarily different outlook of science and religion is 
duly emphasised. The conception of “change,” as looked at first from 
the scientific and then from the religious point of view is valuable. 
Time, Death and Judgment are in effect the theme of the book; 
Time, with all its fluxes.and changes, physica], moral and spiritual ; 
Death, the great, yet the natural and reasonable change; Judgment, 
exile from God, the definite and organic result of the works of Time. 
That at last all will be brought within the sphere of self-sacrifice and 
love, and that “repentance in the grave” is not only possible, but 
necessary, seems to be the view of this apologist. We are, when all 
is said and done, the children of God, and it is therefore difficult not 
to believe that the human conception of fatherhood and untiring mercy 
is rightly imported into our faltering thoughés about God. * Eo 


¥ & % % 


Mr. J. D. Parsons’ work entitled “The Nature and Purpose of the 
“Universe” (T. Fisher Unwin) is almost as long as its universal title 
would demand. Mr. Parsons, who isa member of the Society fòr 
Psychical Research, denies first that “the mind of man is but a property 

“or function of the matter of man,” and, secondly, that ‘ ‘the soul of 

“man is an unsubstantial thing capable of existing in an ungmbodied 

“condition.” Each cheerful anxious being will no doubt accept 
both denials with censiderable satisfaction. But when a reviewer 
turns to Mr. Parsons’ theses the mind staggers, for the terminology is 
the terminology of Mr. Herbert Spencer in his worst moods swith he 
result that one cannot understand the things that one would, But the 
substance of what is taught appears to be that the dead “survive in at 
“least all cases in which an individual recognisable apart from flesh and 
“blood form ever existed, and that what mental personalities sow in 
“the world or plant in which they are evolved they continue or 

“commence to reap in the beyond.” 

i kd s ga bad 

Mr. W. S, Palmer, the author of a “noticeable book, “An Agnostic’s 
“Progress ” rae Green and Co.), ‘also acknowledges his “great 
“personal debt” to “psychical research, conducted on scientific lines,” 
He has found, with Mr. Myers, salvation in the light of the as yet 
uncorrelated material gathered up by the Society for Psychical 
Research. “Facing these new revelations I saw that in ‘God, freedom, 
“*immortality’ there must be depth of meaning to which so far I had 


' “been blind.” E at 


A stray volume of “Psychical Research” proved a ' shihing star to i 


Mr. Palmer :— , 


Truth began to slip her veil for me when I laid all my needs before 
her—the craving of my- heart, the aspiration of mygsoul, and the 
‘erflarging demands of my divine reason, which only she c@uld meet. 
There are many men alive now who can match, the part of my history 
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*which immediately brought me to this point, and tell how tedious 
experiments in hypnotic suggestion and thought transference, the 
dull collection and classification of physiological and pathological 
phenomena, puerile bits of chaotic-looking experience, the folklore 
of savage tribes, the superstitions of our own forefathers and the 
anomalous results of our developed science in its application to 
bodies and minds, all united to make a new mental atmosphere 
and a pew standpoint of critical judgment; and lent to the religions 
of the world a new claim to be considered in new light. 

Truly it is a strange world in which such things can be alleged, and 
allege@ with a certain amount of weight. One is tempted to wonder 
whether Augustine in his agnostic period would have been satisfied 
with the things that pleased that eminent stylist Mr. Myers and have 
made a new man of our author, Mr. Palmer. 
* | x % 

Dr. Thomas M. Lindsay’s “History of the Reformation” (T. and T. 
Çlark, Edinburgh), in so far as it can be judged by the volume on the 
Reformation in Germany from its beginning to the religious peace of 


^> Augsburg, is certainly a work of the first rank. The prose style is 


dignified and-unobtrusive ; the familiarity with detail is extraordinary, 
while th® grasp of the principles and movements that precipitated and 
underlay the Reformation is most remarkable. This volume is a 
necessary supplement to the contributions of’ Lord Acton to this 
„particular period. It takés us deeper into causes than Lord Acton 
“went, and makes us realise the essential continuity between the age of 
the Renaissance and Reformation and the epoch of the Schoolmen. 
Dr. Lindsay sees how necessary it is to reconstruct the social life of 
the Middle Ages if we are to appreciate the causes that created 
Modern Europe. For this purpose he sets forth material that is not 
to be found in the work of any English historian. He points out that: 


e The intellectual life of the times has been frequently described, 
and its economic conditionseare beginning to attract attention. But 
few have cared to invegigate popular and family religwus life in the 
decades before the great revival. Yet for the history of the Reforma- 
tion movement nothing can be more important. When it is studied, 
it can be seen that the evangelical revival was not a unique pheno- 
menon, entirely unconnected with the immediate past. There was a 
continuity in the religious life of the period..... The great Refor- 

, mation had its roots in the simple evangelical piety which had never 

- entirely disappeared in the medieval Church. Luther’s teaching 
was recognised by thousands to be no startling novelty, but something 
which they had always at heart believed, though they might not have 
been able to formulate it. 


The reader will therefore naturally turn to Chapters IV. and V. 
dealing with*the social conditions and family and popular religigus life 
in the decades before the Reformation. The rich collection of German 
sounces drawn upon render these chapters of prime importance in the 
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history of the Reformation. One can only wish that Dr. Lindsay: had 
gone as fully into‘the French sources—had, for instance, quotéd 
Gerson’s famous sermon of 1405, preached before Charles VI. and his 
Court, a sermon that gives an extraordinarily vivid description of the 
state of the French peasantry at the opening of the fifteenth century. 
In a brief notice one can only refer the reader to Dr. Lindsay’s 
reconstruction of German social and religious life, to his vivid descrip- 
tions of the peasant revolts, of the strange spiritual forcés that stirred 
the whole peasant class, of the undercurrent of song that everywhere 
` accompanied the awakening of Central Europe. Perhaps tge most 
striking movement to the modern mind were the pilgrimages of 
children. Great bands of children moved across Europe under some 
almost unconscious influence. The story of she Pied Piper*is doubtless 
based on some such movement. When we read that “in the years 
“1455-1459 all the chroniclers describe great gatherings of children 
“from every part of Germany, from town and village, who, with crosses 
“and banners, went on pilgrimage to St. Michael in Normandy,” the 
mind is taken at once into a world of mystery and romance, amd with 
a strange fascination we watch the crowds of little pilgrims, without 
any provision for the journey, save that mercy of God for which they 
unceasingly called, pouring along the highways and byé-ways of 
Europe. The second part of this volume takes us intg familiar ground, 
on to the battlefield ‘of the Reformation and shows us Luther in the. 
thick of the great conflict. It is not possible here to attempt, to 
stimmarise or even criticise Dr. Lindsay’s admirable presentment of “the 
mighty scene. The volume is one, if we consider his work as a whole, 
that places the author in the front rank‘of-modern historians. 


2 
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_ Almost contempofaneously with Dr. Lindsay’s volume has been 

published the first volume,of a work that will illuminate the périod of 
the Reformation. I refer to Mr. P. S. Allen’s monumental editien of 
the Letters of Desiderius Erasmfis issued under the title Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami*(Qxford: at the Clarendon 
Press). This work “has occupied my leisure for the last thirteen 
“years.” It is indeed worthy of such prolonged preparation. The 
voluminous correspondence of Erasmus with all sorts and conditions of 
men exposes the undercurrents and streams of tendency that resulted 
in the maelstrém of the Reformation in a way 4nd to an extent not to 
be gained from any other single group of documents. There is an’irony 
in the fate of these letters. They were written and breserved by the 
ever famous writer—surely among the vainer and less lovable section 
of great men—as / iterature, but now survive “as one of the best sources 
“for the history of his age.” The value of this series (1484-1514) of 
letters 1 is not so much in the addition of new letters as i? the fine text, 
in the elaborate and invaluable commentary attached to each'document 
and in the flood of light thrown on the period by the introduction of 
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approximate chronological order into this intolerable mass of papers. 
Only three letters are printed here for the first time: Epistle 27A, a 
fragment of a letter addressed’ to (his tutor?) Cornelius Gerard, of 
Gouda, about the year 1489; part df Epistle 109, written from Oxford 
to John Colet, in October, 1499; and Epistle 111 also to Colet about 
the same date. They are taken from the Gouda MS. 1324 (written 
about the yeaz 1524). The Epistles 109-111 represent the first draft of 
the views expressed by Erasmus in a dispute with More as to the true 
meaning of Our Lord’s agony in the Garden, Erasmus holding that it 
arose ffom natural fear, while Colet adopted Jerome’s view that it 
sprang from Christ’s “perception of the guilt the Jews were about to 
“incur.” The position adopted by Erasmus was finally presented in 
the printed version of the Disputatiuncula (a word, one may note, 
used once by Seneca—Epistle 117), but this is now shown to be 
an amplification of the two letters to More here, printed.for the first 
time. This instance shows how minute and searching has been Mr. 
Aflen’s. investigation into these obscure literary regions. The 
Appendices will be found of the highest value. Mr. Allen finally 
. pronounces for the authenticity of the Compendium Vitae Erasmi 
(first published by Paul Merula in 1607). It had been severely 
attacked by Dr. J. B. Kan, of Rotterdam, between the years 1877 and 
1896. The extraordinary character of the style ereates a przmd facie 
doubt, but it seems clear that Erasmus for his own reasons adopted this 
sty. The document is of unique value, for “it mentions precise facts 
“about Erasmus’ parentage and early life which are known from no 
. “other source, and it traces his career till his settlement in Brabant 
“in 1516.” The document suppresses the name of Peter, the brother 
of Erasmus, and this would only have been done by Erasmus who had 
taken a strange dislike to this companion of hif early griefs. The | 
Appendix (vii) on the principal editions gf the letters will be read 
with Profit by all students. The extraordinary care that Erasmus took 
with respect to the fate of. his letfers casts a good deal of light on the 
artificiality of his humanism. °He had most. of the vanity if he had not 
all the scholarship of Petrarch. And yet he was great enough to have 
dispensed with most of the scholarship and all of the vanity of that 
surprising scholar. Plutarch was irritated at the suggestion that he 
had borrowed_a phrase from Tully. He claimed Latin as a native 
tongue. Erasmus wotfld fain have echoed that magnificent pose. 

ae ae * * * * 


“ I must Briefly notice the volume (xi) of the Political 
flistory of England (Longmans, Green and Co.), by the Hon. 
George C. Brodrick and Mr. J. K. Fotheringham, dealing with 
the period 1801 to 1837—the seed plot of Modern England. Dr. 
Brodrick and his colleague (who completed the work after the Warden 
of Merton’s death, in 1903), have dealt with this difficult and (strange 
to sag) very ill-known period largely from the political point of view, 
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and have thus kept strictly within the scheme of the series. It would be 
scarcely fair to criticise this well-balaņced and well-written volume on 
that ground, but it is a fact that after entering the nineteenth century 
a social rather than a political outlook must dominate the mind of the 
historian. Here we have a well-proportioned story—witness the small 


_ space devoted to the sordid relationships of George IV. and Queen 


Caroline—but we have not any deep investigation of English life, of 
the English people. The space devoted to education is totally inade- 
quate. The names of Bell and Lancaster are not even mentioned, and the 
few facts given are misleading. Yet in this very period the education 
problems of to-day were formulated. The volume is, therefore, not 
one of abiding merit.. Its authors have not used the available material. 
To regard the Annual Register as “the most useful authority for the 
“period” and not even to refer to Parliamentary papers of the first 
rank—papers that abound in this period—is to show a certain unfitness 
for the writing of history as that science is now understood. The 
attacks on Lord Durham do not seem to be well considered. The 
narrative, however, is interesting, and on the whole unbiassed, and’may 
be read with instruction and without offence. ‘ 
kad t a * $ 


“The Enemy at Trafalgar” (Hodder and Stofighton), by Mr. 
Edward Fraser, deal8 elaborately and well with the greatest event in 
the early years of the century, indeed, of the century itself, while the 
French and Spanish material used enables us to see Trafalgar & in a 
fuller and somewhat unfamiliar light. We here appreciate how 
heroically the enemy fought against the most efficient fleet that Europe 
could produce, afd the greatest admiral that the world has known. 
The narratives of Captain Lucas who commanded the “Redoubtable ” 


-in its fearful fight against the “Victory” and “Le Téméraige” are 


documents of fire, even in®a translation. All the translatjons, indeed, 


-are admirable, and we feel the sound.and fury of Titanic days in every , 


page. The book raises once more thegquestion as to what in fact 
happened at Trafalgar. That 1t was a famous victory we all know. But 
how was it won? Was the “Victory” upon the point of being taken 
when the “Téméraire”” came up? The French eye-witnesses say so, but 
it is certainly not believable. Do we know all about “Nelson’s tactics 

“at Trafalgar”? The French official plan drawn by. thts captain of the 
flagship the “Bucentaure” three- days after thé battle should help 
specialists to decide. All the recent discussions and hooks+—iniclifding 
this admirable book—show that the bitterness of the conflict has 
passed away. Admiral Caillard, when he saluted the Nelson Monu- 
ment last yéar, finally proved that. But how near to us the famous 
battle really is! The last French survivor of the battle, Louis André 
Manteb Cartigny, died at Hyères as recently as 1892. Yetthe Battle 
of the Sea of Japan shows that we live in anether though not less 
heroic world. ° "6 
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LOCAL FINANCE. 
a 
LETTER TO FHE EDITOR, IN REPLY TO 
n “MR, HOLT SCHOOLING. 
SIR, 


e As also ‘‘an old contributor to the CONTEMPORARY,” may I 
reply briefly to Mr. Holt Schooling’s letter in your November issue? 

It seems to me that an author who writes as Mr. Holt Schooling 
does ought not to complain if his controversial methods procure him 
from .time to time some hard knocks in return. In particular, a 
statistician who mishandles statistics as I showed,by chapter and verse 
Mr. Holt Schooling to have done, sins against political truth, and must 
wot complain if those who find him out state the fact with a touch of 
asperity. However, I do not wish to be thought discourteous, and 
since he complains of my article as an attack upon himself personally I 
trust he will accept this disclaimer of any such intention on my part. 

But having said this much, may I point out that with really extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy he misstates entirely the point at issue between us. 
In his Jetter to you he writes as follows :— 

“ Why oyght municipalities that engage n what are called ‘ Repro- 
“e ductive undertakings’ to create a Depreciation Fund, in addition 
‘to spending money yearly upon such repairs and renewals of plant, 
“ machinery, etc., as are absolutely necessary? That is the question 
‘* before me.” 

Now that was not the question. It was as follows: Why should 
municipalities, while maintaining the earning capacity of the capital 
invested in *' roductive Undertakings,’’ by spending money on the 
upkeep of ne iA and the replenishment of perishable plant, 
rollinb-stock, machinery, etc., be called upon to provide a Depreciation 
oT und, in addition to the statutory compulsion under which they lie to 
pay off the whole capital by means of a sinking fund within a term of 
years in rough proportion to the life of the undertaking ? 

The words in italics, which are the crux of the whole matter, are 
ignored by Mr. Holt Schooling when propounding his question; and 
are only @rought in afterwards as an excuse put into the mputh of 
myself and ‘‘ many sigcere persons ” for departing from correct practice. 
Thegpoint*which Mr. Holt Schooling will not see is, that the Sinking 
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Fund imposed on Local Authorities by Parliament is a first-class 
Depreciation Fund, far more liberal’in tits ‘financial provisions, and far 
more certain in operation. than. ‘the Depreciation Funds of private 
enterprises: All Mr. Schooling’ S leng- explanations about divergence 
between municipal financial theory and: ‘municipal. financial practice are 


entirely. beside the mark i in, face of ihis solid fact that year by year— 


in years of bad trading as in’. years ‘of-good trading—the capital sunk | 


in municipal reproductive undertakings is being vepaid out of earnings. 
Does the London ‘and North: Western Railway Company, does the 
London United T ramways Company, ` does: the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, did the old Metropolitan’ ‘Water’ Companies do as much? 
If a private industrial company, provides, further ‘capital for the extension 
of its business out of earnings, instéad of by. fresh’ borrowing, it takes 
great credit to itself. “But how, many: companies, set to work to return 
capital monies to their. ‘sharehiolders?*. a 

Most. certainly Mr. Holt ‘Schooling’ 5. exact, explanation”? ‘does wit 
satisfy. me." I may be ignorant, of local finance, but I claim to make 


‘fewer mistakes’ in the’ handling of the. ‘statistics than‘ does Mr.. Holt 


s 
Schooling ; ` ands -to „prefer, common-sense (tO. an- ; accountantcy which 
seeks to apply certain rules of the. craft, in. -defiance; of ‘conditions 


t r $o 
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supersede those rules; | a a 


- + Yours faithfully, > te °° 
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E „H. Morcan-Browne. 
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